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BOOK I 


ENOLAND TO 1485 


CHAPTEE I 

PRE-HISTORIC AND ROIVIAN BRITAll^^ 

[to 449 A.©.] 

Skulls aro harder than consonants, and races lurk when languages 
slink away. — ^R hys.® 


THE PRE-CELTIC INHABITANTS 

The history of Great Britain may be said to begin with the landing of 
Cffisar’s legions on the southern shore of England, but the researches of modem 
scholars have enabled us to obtain reasonably certain information about the 
peoples who inhabited the islands prior to the coming of the Romans. Ages 
ago, when England and Ireland were not islands but were attached to the 
European continent, they were inhabited by a race of stunted savages, whom 
we know as the Palaeolithic men of the river-drift. These men who lived in 
caves, who did not cultivate the soil, and who used stone implements of the 
radest construction, had no continuity, as far as can be traced, with any 
people or tribe now extant. Ages passed, the climate of the country became 
milder, and the land which constitutes the present kingdom of Great Britain 
took on its existing insular form. With this change in the configuration of 
the region appeared a new race, the Neolithic men. They, like the Palaeo- 
lithic men, used stone implements, but of a much more perfect make. They 
possessed flocks of domestic animals, and wore garments made from cloth 
which they wove from thread of their own spinning. They were probably 
the builders of the great momds and cromlechs found in Eaiglana to-day, 
and as we know from their scattered tombs must have occupied the greater 
part of Britain. They were short but well-built men, with black hair and 
dark complexions. Prom the striking similarity in physical characteristics 
they are eommonlj supposed to have an afiinity with the Iberian race which 
at one time occupied a ^eater part of weatmi Europe. In many of the lead 
settled regions of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, are still found short, blaeiJ 
haired people whose origin was undoubtedly non-Aryan and pre-Geltic, au 
who are thou^t to be the descendants of the NeoUtW<5 inhabitants oi til 
H. w,— voii, xna , » J " 
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islands. The evidence of the burial-mounds seems to prove that Neolithic 
England was later — ^just how much later no one knows — invaded and partially 
subdued bjr a race of tall, round-headed men of the fair, Finnish type. They 
probably intermarried and settled peaceably with the Neolithic tribes in 
many parts of England, and when overwhelmed and absorbed by the first 
wave of the Celtic invaders, had apparently obtained a considerable degree 
of civilisation. No less an authority than Professor Huxley,^ however, de- 
clares his disbelief in the infusion of this latter Finn-like element into Britain, 
and is satisfied that before the coming of the Celts the only race in the islands 
was that resembling the dai-k Iberians of the south. 

THE COMING OF THE CELTS 

Rhys« has investigated the obscure subject of the Celtic invasion, and 
gives us perhaps as clear a picture of it as present knowledge suffices to 
present. He points out that the Celtic invasion must not be understood as the 
matter of a year or a century. Doubtless it extended over many generations, 
being rather in the nature of an immigration than a hostile invasion. More- 
over, there would seem to have been two quite distinct periods, separated 
perhaps by centuries, during which different branches of the Celtic race made 
their way to England. The ethnic divisions of the Celtic family are held to 
be only two in number, each having characteristic linguistic features, traces 
of which have been preserved in the speech of their descendants. The first 
Celtic invaders of Britain were the ancestors of the people who now speak 
Gaelic in Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the Highlands of the north ; they 
were to be traced also in Wales and Devon as late as the sixth century, 
possibly later. The Celts of this first group are believed always to have 
applied to themselves the name Goidhel, which modern English usage has 
corrupted into Gael, but which was formerly written Goidcl. Rhys, to avoid 
ambiguity, prefers to speak of this group as Goidels. 

The second group of invading Celts, who, as has just been pointed out, 
probably came much later than their Goidelic cousins, have their present-day 
representatives, both ethnically and as to speech, in the people of Wales and 
the Bretons ; “ fonnerly,” says Rhys,^ “ one might have added the Welsh of 
Cumbria, and till the last century some of those of Cornwall." These later 
invaders bore the familiar name of Briton, which Rhys prefers to retain in its 
Welsh form Brython for purposes of exact reference. It is held that in the time 
of the Roman conquest the language of these later Gauls who remained south 
of the Forth differed but little from that of the Gauls of the Continent. 
Gradually, of course, the language of this isolated group changed, — human 
speech being here, as always, the most mobile and flexible of mediums, — ^and 
there was also on the north and west a mingling of the two Celtic families, 
with resulting compounds both of words and of ethnic types. Rhys thinks 
that the Brythons may virtually be regarded as Gauls come to settle in 
Britain. He declares that “ every Celt of the United Kingdom is, so far as 
language is concerned, either a Goidel or a Bryihon.” 

Attempts to reconstruct the history of tliis early period must give but 
L very vague and doubtful results ; yet it seems clear, on the h'sliniony of 
yanguage and of archaological remains, that the Goidelic branch of Celts came 
long liefore their cousins, their branch coming prominently into contact with 
we aboriginal inliabitants of Britain, and that its members were profoundly 
■tered, both as to ethnic qualities and as to language and customs, by such 
intact. On the other hand, by the time the Brythons came the alioriginal 
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race had been blended with the earlier Celts, and the new-comers were thus 
placed in contact with a people having a civilisation more closely comparable 
to their own. The changes, therefore, must have been relatively great in the 
case of the Goidels, while the Brythons remained to a large extent unmodified 
by external ethnic influences. In this supposed fact Rhys finds an explana- 
tion of much of the difference of speech between the Welsh and_ the Irish. 
But it must be understood that there is much that is merely conjectural in 
such inferences as these. Anthropologists are aOTced, however, that study of 
Clif! felilaaS's of skulls and of the physique ancf complexion of the existing 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom clemonstrates a mingling of races ; and 
it is held that the non-Aryan race or races who were here before the coming 
of the Celts impressed their physical traits so potently that they may be 
traced in certain individuals of our own day.o 


BBITAIN BEFORE THE ROMAN CONQUEST 

The population of the whole island of Britain comprised at the time of 
Csesar’s invasions above forty tribes. The long tract of land to the south of 
the Severn and the Thames was unequally portioned among ton nations, 
of which the principal were the Cantii, or men of Kent; the Bclgie, or inhab- 
itants of the present counties of Hamp.shire and Wilts; and the Damnonii, 
who, from the river Exc, had gradually extended themselves to the western 
promontory. Across the arm of the sea, now called the Bristol Channel, the 
most powerful was the tribe of the •Silures. From the banks of the Wye, 
their original seat, they had carried their arms to the Deo and the ocean; and 
their authority was acknowledged by the Ordoviccs and the Dirnetie, the in- 
habitants of the northern mountains, and of the we.stcm district of Wales. On 
the eastern coast of the island, between the Thames and the Stour, lay the 
TVinobantes, whose capital was London ; and from the Stour to the ITumber 
stretched the two kindred nations of the loeui, called Cenimagni and Coitanni. 
The Duboni and Catuvellauni, confederatJ tri])es under the rule of Caasived- 
launus, extended along the left bank of the Thames, from the Severn to the 
Trinobantes; and above them dwelt the (kwnavii and several clans of minor 
consequence. The Brigantes were the most powerful of ail the British nations. 
They were bounded by the Humber on the south, and by the Tyne on the 
north; and had subdued the Volautii and Sistuntii of the western coast. To 
the north of the Brigantes were five tribesj known by the general appellation 
of Masetffi : and beyond these wandered amid the lakes and mountains various 
clans, among the most warlike of which were the Caledonians.** 

Mannera and CiisUmta of tJie Britons 

We do not get a very high idea of the manners and customs of Celtic 
Britain from the writings of Ctesar,® and it is very likely that in many cases 
his information and inferences were erroneous. The domestic life of the 
Britains was primitive. Their dwellings were mere circular wigwams, gen- 
erally without foundations. Both sexes tattooed their bodies with woad. 
The weight of recent evidence seems to incline to the belief that polyandry, 
in parts of the island at least, was a common practice, but Csosar’s picture 
of brolhers, or fathers and sons possessing their wives in common seems to 
i have little authority. The joint family, under the general rule or direction 
of an elective head, probably in most cases the oldest male member of the house. 
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was apparently the social and political unit. By the family, which often 
was large enough to take on the character of a petty tribe, tne fields were 
cultivated in common. Between the various family groups existed a definite 
and generally recognised system of fines as compensation for injuries, but 
there was no central authority to compel their acceptance, and redress in the 
last resort was to force of arms. Various influences, of which military con- 
quest was probably the principal one, had gradually brought about a general 
union of the families and smaller tribes, into larger but loosely organised 
political bodies. These larger tribes were continually torn by internm feuds 
and by almost constant waifare with their neighbours. Between them there 
seemed to be an enthe absence of race feeling. The insular position which 
had secured them from the constant outside pressure to which the continental 
peoples were subject had also removed the most powerful influence which 
might have made for unity of action against a common foe. “ There is not,” 
says Tacitus,^'' “a more fortunate circumstance than that these powerful 
nations make not one common cause. They fight separately and xmsupported ; 
and each in its turn is compelled to bow beneath the Roman yoke.” 

Each tribe was ruled % a chieftain or king, who appears to have been 
partly elective and partly hereditarj^. There were grades and ranks of kings 
apparently, but the actual authority of even the greatest was small, and 
deposition of rulers was common. Kingship seems not to have been based 
on dynastic succession, but to have belonged rather to some dominant or 
powerful family. Among the members of each tribe there were minute social 
grades and distinctions, differing materially in different parts of the island, 
and we hear of free tenants, of bond tenants, and of dependants who were 
probably little above the grade of slaves. Exactly what the system of land- 
holding among them was it is impossible to deteimine, but while cultivation 
in eonunon was the rule, some lands were very likely owned by individuals 
and not by families. 

The civil bond among the Britons as among the continental Celts was not 
strong, and the tribal meeting had through neglect come to have little 
political importance. Of this tendency Merivalez/ says : “To the retention or 
loss of this essential element of an automatons tribe-community the difference 
of the fortunes of the Celtic and Teutonic races is mainly referable.” With 
this entire absence of a legislative body, we find also the lack of a system of 
judicature and of any power corresponding to that of police. It is to the 
institution of Druidism that we must look for the agency which supplied so 
many of the organs or instruments of government which the Britons appar- 
ently lacked.® 


DHtTIDISM 

The religion of the Britons was that of the druids, whether it had been 
l)rought by them from Gaul, as is the more natural supposition, or, as Csesar 
asserts, had been invented in the island [is still a matter of controversy]. The 
druids worshipped, under different appellations, the same gods as the Greeks 
and Romans. 

[The ancient writers tell us very little about the deities and religious 
beliefs of the Britons, but they probably did not differ in any great particu- • 
lar from those of the Gauls, of which we possess considerable knowledge.] To 
the superior gods, they added, like otW polytheists, a multitude of local 
deities, the genii of the woods, rivers, and mountains, ^me writers have held 
that tney rejected the use of temples through a sublime notion of the Divine 
immensity: perhaps the absence o| such structures may, with more prob- 
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ability, be referred to their want of architectural skill. On the oak they 
looked with peculiar reverence. This monarch of the forest, from its strength 
and durability, was considered as the most appropriate emblem of the Divinity. 
The tree and its productions were deemed holy ; to its trunk was bound the 
victim destined for slaughter; and of its leaves were formed the chaplets 
worn at the time of sacrifice. If it chanced to produce the mistletoe, the 
whole tribe was sunimoned: two white heifers were immolated imder its 
branches; the principal druid cut the sacred plant with a knife of gold; and 
a religious feast terminated the ceremonies of the day. 

The druids were accustomed to dwell at a distance from the profane, in 
huts or caverns, amid the silence and gloom of the forest. There, at the hours 
of noon or midnight, when the Deity was supposed to honour the sacred 
spot with his presence, the trembling votary Avas admitted within a circle 
of lofty oaks, to prefer his prayer, and listen to the responses of the minister. 
In peace they offered the fruits of the earth : in war they devoted to the god 
of battles tlie spoils of the enemy. The cattle were slaughtered in his honour, 
and a pile formed of the rest of the booty avus consecrated as a monument 
of his powerful assistance. But in the 
hour of danger or distress human sac- 
rifices were deemed the most effica- 
cious. Impelled by a superstition, 
which steeled all the feelings of hu- 
manity, the officiating priest plunged 
his dagger into the breast of his victim, 
whether captive or malefactor; and 
from the rapidity with Avhich the blood 
issued from the wound, and the con- 
vulsions in which the sufferer expired, 
announced the future happiness or 
calamity of his country. 

To the veneration which the British 
druids derived from their sacerdotal 
character, must be added the respect 
which the reputation of knowledge 
never fails to extort from the ignorant. 

They professed to be the depositaries 
of a mysterious science, far above the 
comprehension of the Aoilgar: and 
their schools were opened to none but 
the sons of illustrious families. Such 
Avas their fame, that the druids of 
Gaul, to attain the perfection of the 
institute [crossed to Britain] lo study 
under their British brethren. With 
them, as with similar orders of priests 
among the ancients, a long course of 
preparatory discipline was required: 
and we are* told that many had the 
patience to spend no Ims than twenty 
y^rs in this state of probation. The initiated were bound to the most iu- 
violable secrecy; and. that the profane might be kept in ignorance of their 
doctrines, the use of letters was prohibited, and each precept was delivered 
m verse by the teacher, and committed to memory by the disciple. 
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Of tenets thus anxiously concealed, it is not to be expected that much 
should be distinctly known: the following particulars have been collected 
from the few notices contained in the ancient historians, compared with the 
doctrines peculiar to the bards. The druids professed to be acquainted 
with the nature, the power, and the providence of the Divinity; with the 
figure, size, formation, and final destruction of the earth; with the stars, their 
position and motions, and their supposed influence over human affairs. They 
practised the art of divination. Three of their ancient astrologers were able, 
it is said, to foretell whatever should happen before the day of doom ; and their 
skill in magic was so great, that, according to Pliny, “ the Persians themselves 
might be thought to be their disciples. To medicine also they had pretensions : 
but their knowledge was principally confined to the use of the mistletoe, 
vervain, savin, and trefoil ; and even the efficacy of these simples was attributed 
not to the nature of the plants, but to the influence of prayers and incanta- 
tions. The great objects of the order were, according to themselves, “to 
reform morals, to secure peace, and to encourage goodness : ” and the following 
lesson, which they inculcated to the people, was certainly conducive to those 
ends: “The three first principles of wisdom are, obedience to the laws of God, 
concern for the good of man, and fortitude under the accidents of life. ” They 
also taught the immortality of the human soul ; but to this dogma they added 
the absurd fiction of metempsychosis. It was to this doctrine that the 
Eornans attributed that contempt of death which was so conspicuous in the 
Celtic nations. The druids acquired and exercised the most absolute do- 
minion over the minds of their countrymen. In public and private delib- 
erations of any moment, their opinion was always asked, and was generally 
obeyed. By their authority peace was preserved; in their presence passion 
and revenge were silenced: and at their mandate contending armies con- 
sented to sheath their swords. Civil controversies were submitted to their 
decision ; and the punislmient of crimes was reserved to their justice. Religion 
supplied them with the power of enforcing submission. Disobedience was 
followed by excommimicatioii : and from that instant the culprit was ban- 
ished from their sacrifices, cut off from the protection of the laws, and stigma- 
tised as a disgrace to his family and country. As the druids delivered their 
instructions in verse, they must have had some notion of poetry, and we find 
among them a particulai- class distinguished by the title of bards. The bard 
was a musician as well as a poet: and he constantly accompanied his voice 
with his harp. Every chieftain retained one or more of them in his service, 
who attended him in his hall ; eulogised his bounty and his valour; and sang 
the praises and the history of their country. He accompanied the chief and 
his clan to the field of battle ; to the sound of his harp they marched against the 
enemy ; and in the heat of the contest animated themselves with the hope that 
their actions would be renowned in song, and transmitted to the admiration 
of their posterity. 6 


BAELT VISITOKS TO BEITAIN 

It is not until about the middle of the fourth century before Christ — in 
the ago of Alexander the Great — that the Greek world acquired its first actual 
knowledge of the existence of the islands of Britain and Ireland. Adven- 
turous Carthaginian mariners had long before this passed out through the 
Pillars of Hercules and established a trade in tin not only with Spain and Gaul, 
but with the Cassiterides,* the islands off the northwestern coast of the 

[‘ There has been con.sidcrab!c discussion in regard to the identification of the Cassiteiides, 
but the view here expressed is now the generally aecopted one. Elton fl and Ehys,® two of 
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Spanish peninsula, which Herodotus,® writing in the fifth century b.c., already 
knew as “ the tin islands from whence our tin comes.” It is quite likely that 
some of these southern adventurers visited Britain, but we have no authentic 
record of such voyages, and the belief of some later Roman writers that the 
Carthaginians worked tin mines in Britain must be considered unfounded. 
It was some time m the fourth century that one of the Scipios of Rome visited 
the Greek colonies of Marseilles (Massilia) and Narbonne (Narbo Martius) to 
see if trade could not be established with the region beyond southern Gaul 
in order to compete with the Carthaginians. Nothing was apparently done 
to start such an undertaking at that time. The idea, however, had evidently 
taken hold of the merchants of Marseilles, whether it was suggested by the 
Roman or not, and some time about the middle of the same cptury— we do 
not know the exact date — an expedition was fitted out in that city, and placed 
in command of Pytheas, a Greek mathematician and astronomer of eminence, 
whose travels and discoveiies have won for hhn the title of “ the Humboldt 
of Antiquity/’ 

Pytheas and his fellow-discoverers, taking ship at Marseilles, sailed around 
Spain and thence up the Gallic coast to Brittany. Crossing to the Kentish 
shore he skirted the southern and eastern shore of Britain as far as the Thames. 
From there he crossed the North Sea to the mouth of the Rhine, rounded 
Jutland and proceeded as far apparently as the mouth of the Vistula. Thence 
coasting the shores of Norway to the Arctic Circle, ho rccrossed the North Sea 
to the Shetlands and northern Scotland, again traversed the British coast 
to Brittany, and leaving his ship at the mouth of the Garonne travelled over- 
land across Gaul to Marseilles. The fragmentary character of the writing 
of Pytheas which have come down to us have thrown some doubt on his 
voyage from Britain to the East, but his relation of what he saw in Britain 
was so circumstantially correct as to lead to its general acceptance by recent 
writers. It is not probable that ho visited Ireland, the very existence of 
which was apparently unknown to hhn. 

Pytheas reached Britain in the early summer and noted the luxurious 
wheat-fields. It interested him to see that the farmers gathered the sheaves 
into great barns for threshing. The cloudy, foggy weather of Britain made 
it impossible to thre.sh on roofle.ss threshing floors, such as wore used in the 
sunny Mediterranean countries. He told also of a drink made of wheat and 
honey — the mead or methcglin of modern times — and ho is probably also the 
earliest authority for a description of British beer — the cuirm of the Irish, 
and ewno of the Welsh, In the fragments of his writings which reinain we 
find no mention of an established tin trade with the Continent, nor, indeed, 
any mention of tin at all. But Elton, who has devoted the most careful 
research to this point, thinks that he undoubtedly k^arnod something about 
the production of tin, which was apparently the chief object of the voyage, 
“He was probably,” concludes Elton,? “the originator of that commerce 
in the metal which was established soon after this time on the route betw^n 
Marseilles and the Straits of Dover.” Most of the ancient British coins, 
the earliest of which are supposed to date from about 200 B.O., are modelled 
on Greek money cun-ent in Marseilles in the lifetime of Pytheas. Tliis would 
seem to point to the fact that by that date {drea 200 b.c,), at any rate, a 

the foremost au thorite on the early history of Britain, agree in tliis conclusion, llamsay* 
says: **Thoy have sometimes, on the authority of Festus Avienus,j^a writer of the fourth 
century of our ora, been identified with the Scilly Islands on tl^ Cormsh cooat* But the 
older authorities — Posidonius (bom circa 135 b.c*), as quoted by 8tirabo,« Diodorus Siculus r 
(floruU 60 B.c.), and Pliny (died 79 a, ».)•— distinctly connect the tin islands with the coast 
of the Iberian peninsula.”] 
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regular trade had become well establiehed and the commercial ideas and 
methods of Southern Europe generally adopted. 

Pytheas returned to Marseilles, and there published an accoimt of his 
voyages. It was probably in the form of a diary recording his observations 
and progress as he journeyed from place to place. The work itself has been 
lost, and all we possess of it consists of passages quoted by later writers. 
Upon his discoveries were subsequently based so many romances and volumes 
of imaginary travel, with which his narrative became confused in the public 
mind, that he was for some time discredited, but the real value of his con- 
tributions to the history of civilisation has been duly recognised in modern 
times. 

Pytheas, we have said, apparently knew nothing of the existence of Ireland, 
nor indeed have we any knowledge of the identity of the first voyager to see 
its shores, yet it could not have remained long unknown once communication 
with Britain was established. The earliest mention of it, however, is found 
in an anonymous Greek treatise known as the Book of th^ World, ^ long 
erroneously attributed to Aristotle, but now generally supposed to have been 
written as late as 250 b.c. — seventy years or more after his death. Here, 

too, we find the form of the later names 
“Britain” and “Albion.” “In the Ocean,” 
reads the passage, “ are two islands of great 
size, Albion and lerne, called the Bretannic 
Isles, lying beyond the Celti.” 

About two centuries after the visit of 
Pytheas, another distinguished Greek, the 
geographer Posidonius the Stoic, under 
whom Cicero studied at Ehodes, journeyed 
extensively throughout northern and north- 
western Europe, and crossed the English 
Channel to Cornwall, which he called “Bele- 
rion ” or “ Belerium,” His writings, like those 
of Pytheas, have been lost in the original, 
but several passages of length have been pre- 
served in the works of Diodorus Siculus,’' 
who wrote in the second half of the first cen- 
tury before Christ. Im these extracts Posi- 
donius gives us an interesting picture of 
Celtic Britain, whose inhabitants from fre- 
quent intercourse with Gallic merchants, he 
tells _us,_ had obtained a considerable degree 
of civilisation. He describes the methods 
employed in mining and smelting the tin, 
which was not found on .the surface, but 
had to be dug from the rocky earth. Like 
Pytheas, Posidonius tells us his observations 
of the harvesting of the Britons, which from 
the greater primitiveness of the methods em- 
ployed would seem to have applied to an in- 
land region more remote from the Kentish 
coast of which his predecessor evidently wrote. 

Intercourse with the nations to the southward, at any rate, taught the 
Britons many of the arts of civilisation. Their mines were worked to greater 
advantage, and the tin export became large. The natives cast their tin 
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into square blocks and conveyed it to some coiiunon place of deposit on the 
southern coast, erroneously supposed by many early writers to have been 
the Isle of Wight. Thence it was carried by Gallic traders to the mouths 
of the Seine, the Loire or the Garonne, and by river-routes and pack-horses 
to Narbonne or Marseilles. Strabos is authority for the statement that 
from the Mediterranean ports it was conveyed by traders to India and the 
far East.® In return for this metal, so highly prized by the ancient nations, 
the Britons received articles of inferior value to the importers, but of high 
estimation to an uncivilised people; salt for the preservation of provisions, 
earthenware for domestic use, and brass for the manufacture of arms and 
ornaments. 

The enterprise of the foreigners quickened the mdustry of the natives. 
Tin had originally formed the sole article of their commerce ; to the exporta- 
tion of tin was soon added that of hides, which were procured in immense 
numbers from the tribes in the interior ; lead was next extracted from veins 
open to the day ; and then followed a most valuable acquisition, the discovery 
and use of iron. But report had exaggerated the productions of the country 
far beyond their real value: and at the time of the invasion, the Romans 
flattered themselves with the hope of conquering an island of which the 
shores abounded with pearls, and the soil with ores of the more precious 
metals. Their avarice was, however, defeated. Of gold or silver not the 
smallest trace was discovered; nor wore the British pearls of a size or colour 
which could reward the labour of the collector. Yet the invasion produced 
one advantage to the natives. They sought and at last discovered ores of 
the very metals after which Roman avarice had so anxiously but fruitlessly 
inquhed : and the British exports, at the commencement of the Christian era, 
comprised, if we may credit Tacitus, corn and cattle, gold and silver, tin, 
lead and iron, skins, slaves, and dogs. 


CjESAE’S invasions of BRITAIN 

It is to the pen of a Roman general that we are indebted for our first 
acquaintance with the history of Britain. Julius Coesar, in the short space 
of three years, had conducted his victorious legions from the foot of the Alps 
to the mouth of the Rhine. From the coast of the Morini he could descry the 
white cliffs of the neighbouring island : and the conqueror of Gaul aspii’od to the 
glory of adding Britain to the dominions of Rome. The inability or refusal 
of the Gallic mariners to acquaint him with the number of the inhabitants, 
their manner of warfare, and their political institutions; and the i)rudcnce 
or timidity of Volusenus, who had been sent to procure information, but 
returned without venturing to communicate with the natives, served only 
to irritate his curiosity and to inflame his ambition. The Britons, by lending 
aid to his enemies, the Veneti, supplied him with a decent pretext for hos- 
tilities; and on the 26th of August, m the fifty-fiftli year before the Christian 
era, Caesar sailed from Calais, with the infantry of two legions. To cross the 
strait was only the work of a few hours : but, when he saw the opposite heights 
crowned with multitudes of armed men, he altered his course, and steering 
along the shore, cast anchor before the spot which is now occupied by the 
town of Deal. The natives carefully followed the motions of the fleet, urging 
their horses into the waves, and, by their gestures and shouts, bidding defiance 
to the invaders. The appearance of the naked barbarians, and a superstitious 
fear of offending the gods of this unknown world, spread a temporary alarm 
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among the Romans : but after a short pause, the standard-bearer of the tenth 
legion, calling on his comrades to follow him, leaped with his eagle into the 
sea; detachments instantly poured from the nearest boats; the Breach, after 
a short struggle, was gained; and the untaught valour of the natives yielded 
to the arms and the discipline of their enemies. 

If the Romans were pre-eminent in the art of war, they were greatly 
deficient in nautical science. On the fourth night after their arrival, the 
violence of the wind augmented the usual swell of the waves at a spring-tide ; 
the ships that had been_ hauled on shore were filled with water, those which 
rode at anchor were driven out to sea; and a squadron, employed to bring 
the cavalry from Gaul, was_ entirely dispersed. The British chieftains, who 
had come to the camp to solicit peace, observed the consternation excited by 
these untoward events; and, having retired separately imder different pre- 
texts, concealed themselves, with their forces, in the neighbouring woods. 
Caesar was not aware of their design, till he heard that the seventh legion, 
which had been sent out to forage, was surrounded and overwhelmed by a 
hostile multitude. The timely arrival of the rest of the army rescued the sur- 
vivors from utter destruction : but the Britons, steady in their plan, despatched 
messengers to the neighbouring tribes, to_ represent the small number of the 
invaders, and inculcate the necessity of intimidating future adventurers by 
exterminating the present. A general assault was soon made on the Roman 
camp; and, although it proved unsuccessful, it taught Caesar to reflect on 
the evident danger of his situation, if the inclemency of the weather should 
interrupt his communication with Gaul, and confine him, during the winter, 
to a foreign shore, without supplies of provisions. To save his reputation^ 
he gladly accepted an illusory promise of submission from a few of the natives, 
and hastened back with his anny to Gaul, after a short absence of three weeks. 
It is manifest that he had little reason to boast of the success of this expedition; 
and on that account he affects in his Commentaries to represent it as under- 
taken for the sole purpose of discovery. But at Rome it was hailed as the 
foreri^er of the most splendid victories; the more invasion of Britain was 
magnified into the conquest of a new world; and a thanksgiving of twenty 
days was decreed by the senate to the immortal gods. 

The ensuing winter was spent by each party in the most active preparations. 
In spring the Roman anny, consisting of five legions and two thousand cavalry, 
sailed from the coast of Gaul in a fleet of more than eight hundred ships. At 
the sight of this immense armament stretching across the channel, the Britons 
retired with precipitation to the woods ; and the invaders landed without 
opposition on the very same spot which they had occupied the preceding year. 
Cassar immediately marched in pursuit of the nativesj but was recalled the 
next day by news of the disaster which had befallen his fleet. A storm had 
risen in the night, in which forty vessels were totally lost, and many others 
driven on shore. To guard against similar accidents, he ordered the remainder 
to be dragged above the reach of the tide, and to be surrounded with a forti- 
fication of earth. In this laborious task ten days were employed, after which 
the invadera resumed their march towards the interior of the country. Each 
day was marked by some partial rencoimter, in which the natives appear to 
have frequently obtained the advantage. It was their policy to shun a 
general engagement. Divided into small bodies, but stationed within hail 
of each other, they watched the march of the enemy, cut off the stragglers, 
and diligently improved every opportunity of annoyance. Their principal 
warriors, who fought from chariots, extorted by their skill and intrepidity 
the applause of the Romans. On the most rapid descent, or the very brink 
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of a precipice, they guided their vehicles with as much safety as on th^ ievel 
plain. No danger appalled them. They drove fearlessly along the RQiaan 
line, espied every opportunity of breaking the ranks of the enemy, and du^ki^ 
the heat of the action would run along the pole, leap on the ground, or regain' 
their seats, as the events of the moment seemed to demand. If they despaired 
of success, they retired with rapidity ; if they were pursued, they abandoned 
their chariots, and with their pikes resisted on foot the charge of the cavalry. 
It required all the art of Caesar to inflict any serious injury on so active a foe. 
At length three of the legions with all the cavalry wore sent out to forage, 
and their apparent disorder invited the Britons to attack them with their 
whole force. Descending from the hills, they poured through every opening, 
and penetrated as far as the eagles: but the veterans received them with 
coolness; the cavalry pursued them in their flight, and few were able to regain 
the mountains and woods. Dispirited by this check, many of the confederate 
tribes retired to their homes; and Cassivellaunus (Cassibelan), king of the 
Catuvellauni (Cassi), the chief of the allies, was left to support the whole 
pressure of the war. 

By repeated victories over his neighboui-s, Cassivellaunus had acquired 
high renown among the natives. The tribes on the right bank of the Thames 
had invited him to place himself at their head; and liis conduct during the 
war seems to have justified the selection. Deserted by his confederates, he 
retreated into his own territories, that he might place the Thames between 
himself and his pursuers. At the only ford he orderecl sharp stakes to be 
fixed in the bod of the river; lined the left bank with jjalisadcs; and stationed 
behind these the principal part of his army. But the advance of the Romans 
was not to bo retarded by artificial difficulties. The cavalry, without hesi- 
tation, plunged into the river; the infan tiy followed, though the water reached 
to their shoulders; and the Britons, intimidated by the intrepid aspect of the 
invaders, fled to the woods. Such is the account of this transaction which 
has been given by Csesar : but Polyaeuus® attributes his success to the panic 
caused by the sight of an elephant. At the approach of this unknown animal 
of enormous magnitude, covered with scales of polished steel, awl carrying 
on his back a turret filled with armed men, the Britons abandoned their 
defences, and sought for safety by a precipitate flight. 

The king of the Catuvellauni was not, however, discouraged. To impede 
the progress of the enemy, he laid wa.ste his own territories. By his orders 
the habitations were burnt, the cattle driven away, and the provisions de- 
stroyed, and, as the Romans marched through this desert, Cassivellaunus 
himself, with four thousand chariots, cai-ofully watched all their motions. 
But the unfortunate chieftain had to contend, not only with the foreign 
enemy, but also with the jealousy and resentment of his own countrymen. 
He had formerly subdued the Trinobantes, a contiguous nation. In the 
contest, their kmg Iminanuentius had been slain; awl his son Mandubratius 
was now an exile, serving in the army of the invaders. The Trinobantes 
offered to submit to the Romans, on condition that they should be governed 
by the son of immanuentius; and several tribes, which bore witli impatience 
the yoke of the Catuvellauni, following their example, solicited the protection 
of Cffisar. By these he was conducted to the capital or principal fortress of 
Cassivellaunus, situated on the spot where afterwards Verulam was built, 
and near to the present town of St. Albans, It was surrounded with a ram- 
part and ditch, and covered on every side by extensive marshes and forests. 
Even Caesar admired the judgment with which the position had been selected, 
and the art with which it was fortified. Its defences, however, wore easily 
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forced by the Romans ; and the cattle of Cassivellaunus, his principal treasure, 
became the prey of the conquerors. 

The British king still waited the issue of his plans in another quarter. He 
had instructed the four chieftains of Kent to assemble their forces, assault 
the Roman camp, and set fire to the ships. If this attempt had succeeded, 
the Romans would have been mvolved in inextricable difficulties. But the 
men of Kent were defeated; and Cassivellaunus condescended to sue for peace. 
Csesar, who feared the approach of the equinox, willingly prescribed the fol- 
lowing^ conditions; that he should give hostages, should live in amity with 
the Trinobantes, and should furnish his share to the annual tribute which 
was to be imposed on Britain. The Romans immediately marched back to 
the coast; the fleet had already been refitted, and Csesar returned to Gaul in 
the month of September. 

Such were the petty results of this mighty expedition. The citizens 
of Rome celebrated with joy the victories of their favourite general : but the 
conqueror of Britain was not master of one foot of British ground. 


THE CONQUESTS OF CLAUDIUS AND HIS SUCCESSOES 

From the time of Csesar to the reign of Claudius, during the lapse of ninety- 
seven years, the Britons retained their independence. During the civil wars, 
the attention of the Romans was too actively employed at home to think of 
foreign conquest. Augustus thrice aimounced his intention of annexing 
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Britain to the empire; but the danger was averted, on one occasion by a 
submissive embassy from the natives, on the others by the intervention of 
more important concerns. Instead of exacting the tribute imposed by Caesar, 
he contented himself with levying duties on the trade between Gaul and 
Britain, a measure which brought a larger sum into the imperial treasury, 
and was borne without murmuring by the inhabitants. Yet this financial 
experiment has been magnified, by the flattery of the poet Horace, into the 
conquest of the whole island. 

Tiberius pretended that the empire was already too extensive ; and sou^t 
to justify his own indolence by the policy of Augustus. His nephew and 
successor, Caligula, exhibited to the world a farce, worthy of the childish 
prince by whom it was planned. Cunobelin (Cymbeline), the most powerful 
of the successors of Cassivellaunus, had banished his son, Adminius. The 
exile repaired to the emperor, and, as if Britain had been his patrimony, 
made a surrender of the island into the hands of Caligula. The glorious in- 
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telligence was immediately transmitted to the senate : and the army, raised 
for the war against the Germans, was ordered to assemble on the coast of 
Boulogne (Gesoriacum). As soon as the emperor arrived, he arrayed the 
legions on the shore, rowed out to sea in the imperial galley, returned pie- 
cipitately, and gave the signal of battle. The soldiers, in suspense and 
astonishment, inquired for the enemy, but Caligula informed them that they 
had that day conquered the ocean, and commanded them to collect its spoils, 
the shells on the beach, as a proof of their victory. To perpetuate the memory 
of his folly, he laid the foundation of a lofty beacon, and returned to Rome 
to give himself the honours of a triumph.^ 

But the empty pageantry of Cali^la was soon succeeded by the real 
horrors of invasion. Instigated by Beric, a British chieftain, whom domestic 
feuds had expelled from his native country, the emperor Claudius commanded 
Aulus Plautius to transport four legions with their auxiliaries into Britain. 
The Britons, under the command of Caractacus (Caradoc) and Togidumnus, 
the two sons of Cunobelin, adopted the policy of their ancestors, and en- 
deavoured to harass, rather than to repel, the invaders. But the German 
auxiliaries, better fitted for such warfare than the legionary soldiers, followecl 
them across rivers and morasses: and though the natives made a gallant 
resistance, drove them, with the loss of Togidumnus, to the northern bank 
of the Thames. The emperor himself now took the command, penetrated 
to Colchester (Camalodunum), and received the submission of the Britons 
in the vicinity. At his departure he divided the Roman forces between the 
legate Plautius, and Vespasian, an officer whose merit afterwards invested 
him with the purple. To the care of Plautius was assigned the left, to that 
of Vespasian the right, bank of the Thame, s. Both experienced from tto 
natives the most determined resistance. Vespasian fought no less than 
thirty battles before he could subdue the Belgm and the natives of the Isle 
of Wight; Plautius, during the five remaining years of his government, was 
opposed by Caractacus at the head of the Catuvellauni and Silures, who, 
though frequently beaten, as often renewed the contest. 

Ostorius Scapula was the successor of Plautius. To repress the inroads 
of the unsubdued Britons he erected two chains of forts, one in the north 
along the river Avon, the other in the west along the left bank of the Severn. 
The reduced tribes were gradually moulded into the form of a Roman province : 
and, when the Iceni dared to revolt, their rebellion was severely punished, 
and a colony of veterans was planted at Camalodunum to insure their obe- 
dience. _ The enthusiastic attachment of the Silures to their independence 
and their hatred of the Roman name has been envenomed by an incautious 
expression of Ostorius, that their existence as a people was incompatible with 
his projects. In Shropshire, at the confluence of the Clun and Teme, stands 
a lofty hill called Caer-Caradoc. There Caractacus and the Silures detennined 
to defend the liberty of their country. The bank of the river was lined with 
troops, and the ascent of the hill was fortified with ramparts of loose stones. 
At the approach of the Romans, the Britons bound themselves by an oath 
to conquer or die. Ostorius himself hesitated, but at the demand of the 
legions, the signal of battle was given, the passage of the river was forced, 
and the Romans, under showers of darts, mounted the hill, burst over the 
ramparts, and drove the Silures from the summit. The wife and daughter 

P Thiem w in his Histoire du Cormdat et de P Empire, Boole XX, tells of a festival arranged 
by Napoleon in August, 1604, on the seashore near Boulogne, where he had gathered an army 
for his proposed conquest of England. The story is interesting to read in connection with 
that of Caligula.] 
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of Caractacus fell into the hands of the victorSj his brothers soon after sur- 
rendered, and the king himself was delivered in chains to Ostorius by his 
step-mother, Car tismandua, queen of the Brigantes, under whose protection 
he had hoped to elude the vigilance of his pursuers. 

The fame of Caractacus had already crossed the seas; and the natives of 
Italy were anxious to behold the man who had braved for nine years the 
power of Rome. As he passed through the imperial city, he expressed his 
surprise that men who possessed such palaces at home should deem it worth 
their while to fight for the wretched hovels of Britain. Claudius, to his own 
honour, received him graciously, restored hiin to liberty, and, if we may credit 
Tacitus, invested him with princely authority over a portion of conquered 
Britain. The event was celebrated at Rome with extraordinary joy. 

The Silures,_ taught by experience that uninstructed valour was not a 
match for the discipline and defensive armour of the legions, adopted a more 
desultory but sanguina^ mode of warfare, and contented themselves with 
harassing the Romans in their quarters, interrupting their communications, 
and surprising their detachments. If they sometimes received, they often 
inflicted, considerable injury, and Ostorius was so exhausted by labour and 
vexation, that his death was attributed to his chagrin. His successor, Aulus 
Didius, found himself involved in a new war. Venusius, a chieftain of the 
Jugantes, had married Cartismandua. Both had been faithful allies to the 
Romans; but the queen, after a short interval, separated from her husband, 
and took to her bed a Briton named Vellocatus. Hostilities were the imme- 
diate consequence. Cartismandua, for her ancient services, claimed the aid 
of the Romans: the Brigantes, through hatred of the adultress, fought for 
Venusius. After several battles, the queen was compelled to leave the throne 
to her husband, and to lead a degraded life under the protection of her allies. 

To Didius succeeded Veranius, whose early death made way for Suetonius 
Paulinus, a general of skill and reputation. The isle of Anglesea (Mona), the 
nursery and principal residence of the druids, had hitherto offered a secure 
retreat to those priests to whose influence and invectives was attributed the 
obstinate resistance of the Britons. To reduce it, Suetonius ordered his cav- 
alry to swim across the strait, while the infantry should pass over in boats. 
On their approach to the sacred isle, they beheld the shore lined not only 
with warriors, but with bands of male and female druids. The former, with 
their arms outstretched to hea,ven, devoted the invaders to the god of war; 
the latter, in habits of mourning, with their hair floating in the wind, and 
lighted torches jn their hands, ran in all directions along the beach. The 
Romans were seized with a superstitious horror. For a moment they refused 
to advance: shame and the reproaches of their leader urged them to the 
attack. The victory was easy and bloodless. The power of the druids 
received a shock from which it never recovered. Their altars were over- 
turned, their sacred groves fell beneath the axe of the legionaries, and their 
priests and priestesses were consumed in the flames which they had kindled 
for the destruction of their captives. 

The Revolt of Boctdicea 

^ But the absence of Suetonius in Anglesea was the signal for a most foiv 
raidable insurrection. Prasut^s, king of the Iceni, long the faithful ally of 
Rome, had made the emperor joint heir with his own daughters. The whole 
property wm immediately seized by Catus, the imperial procurator. Boa* 
dicca, the widow of the late king, who ventured to remonstrate, was scourged 
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as a slave, and the chastity of her daughter -was violated by the Roman officers. 
The unhappy princess grasped the first opportunity of revenge. The history 
of W wrongs reminded each individual of his own sufferings; and in a few 
days almost all the conquered tribes were in arms. Colchester was the first 
to experience their fury. Within the walls of the colony had been erected a 
temple to the divinity of Claudius, the subjugator of Britain, and the natives 
were eager to demolish this monument of their servitude. At the first assault 
the town was reduced to ashes : the walls of the temple protracted the fate 
of the garrison only two days. Petilius Cerealis marched with the ninth legion 
to their assistance. It was trodden under foot by the multitude of the in- 
surgents. 

By this time Suetonius had returned to London, already a populous and 
opulent mart. Unable to protect the town, he retired, taking with him 
such of the inhabitants as were willing to share his fortunes. London was 
soon consumed by the flames; and shortly afterwards the municipal town 
of St. Albans (Verulam) experienced the same fate. The fury of the Britons 
treated as enemies all who had not joined in the insurrection. The reported 
slaughter of seventy thousand victims, without distinction of sex or age, 
of rank or country, attests both the violence of their revenge and the extent 
of country through which they followed the Romans. 

Suetonius was at last compelled to turn his face to the enemy. Though 
fear had prevented the second legion from joining in his retreat, he had col- 
lected from the different garrisons ten thousand men, and had chosen a posi- 
tion in which he could be attacked only_ in front. The Britons were collected 
in masses around their different chieftains; their wives and children occupie<l 
a long line of carriages in the rear; and the air resounded with their cries 
and imprecations. The Romans, motionless and silent, permitted them to 
approach; and then, rushing forward in the form of a wedge, overturned 
everything within their roach. The battle, however, was long and fiercely 
maintained. Numbers on the part of the natives supplied the want of dis- 
cipline; and a suceeasion of conflicts almost exhausted the patience of the 
legionaries. Victorious at last, the Romans took a severe revenge. They 
granted no quarter : and the women and children wore involved in the same 
carnage with the combatants. Were success to be estimated by the multi- 
tude of the slain, Tacitus^ was justified in compai’ing this with the most 
glorious victories of ancient Rome. He estimates the los.s of the Britons at 
eighty thousand men.^ The fugitives, however, who escaped, offered to try 
again the fortune of war; but Boadicea, who had led them to the field and 
shared the dangers of the day, refused to survive this defeat, and terminated 
her misfortunes by a voluntary death. 

If this splendid action preserved the ascendancy of the Roman arms it 
did not put an end to the war, A notion prevailed in the imperial court 
that the obstmacy of the Britons arose from the dread which the severity of 
Suetonius had inspired. He was recalled ; and under the milder administra- 
tion of his three successors, Turpilianus, Trebcllius, and Bolanus, the natives 
within the Roman pale were gradually inured to the yoke. But the task of 
tranquillising the province, the mutinous spirit of the army, and the rival 
claims of competitors for the empire, prevented these governors from making 
any attempts against the independent portion of Britain. As soon as Ves- 
pasian had assumed the purple, a now era commenced. Petilius Cerealis 
was ordered to reduce the Brigantos, and in the space of five years that pow- 

_ P This figure, of course, like all the figures given by Tacitus and other classic and mediioval 
wntets in their accounts of military events, is absuroly exaggerated.] 
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erful tribe was added to the subjects of the empire. Julius Frontinus was 
his successor, and during the three years of his government he nearly subdued 
the warlike nation of the Silures. 

THE GOVBENOESHIP OP AGEICOLA 

But the reputation of preceding governors was obscured by the more 
splendid and more lasting fame of Cneius Julius Agricola. When that com- 
mander arrived (78 a.d.), the army had been dismissed into winter quarters. 
He immediately summoned it again to the field, marched into the territory 
of the Ordovices, who had surprised a squadron of Roman horse ; and put to 
the sword the greater part of that nation. Preceded by the terror of his name, 
he crossed over to Anglesea. The natives offered no resistance, and the 
sacred isle was a second time added to the empire. In the two next cani- 
paigns he gradually extended the limits of his government to the Tay. Tribe 
after tribe was compelled to submit, garrisons were stationed in every com- 
manding situation, and with the prospect of success was removed the principal 
incentive to rebellion. The fourth summer was employed in seeming a strong 
frontier to the Roman conquests; and a line of forts from the Firth of Forth 
to that of Clyde bade defiance to the inroads of the more northern Britons. 

Agricola, sensible of the errors of his predecessors, reformed the civil 
administration in all its branches, established a more equitable system of 
taxation, listened with kindness to the complaints of the natives, and severely 
punished the tyranny of inferior officers. The Britons were charmed with 
the mildness and justice of his government. 

The next year, having received the submission of the tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Forth, Agricola pushed his advances along the eastern shore. 
The operations of the army on land were combined with those of a numerous 
fleet at sea, but the campaign seems to have conferred little honour on tlie 
imperial arms. 

Resolved to distinguish the eighth and last year (84 a.jd.) of his govern- 
ment, Agricola assembled all his forces and added to their number several 
cohorts of Britons raised among the tribes of the south. The Caledonians 
were apprised of their danger : and thirty thousand warriors under the com- 
mand of Galgacus undertook to defend the passage of the Grampian Moun- 
tains. ^ They were discovered, divided into clans, posted one below the other 
on the declivity of a hill. The plain at its foot was covered with horsemen 
and armed chariots. Agricola drew up his army in two lines, in the first 
of which he placed the auxiliaries, in the other the legions. As long as they 
fought with missile weapons, the Caledonians, from their numbers, retained 
the advantage; but their unwieldy and unpointed swords were of little use 
in close action, and they were gradually driven up the hill by the steady 
pressure of the auxiliaries. An attempt to surprise the rear of the Romans 
was defeated by the vigilance of the generalj who charged in return the flank 
of the Caledonians, and threw them into disorder. The courage or despair 
of a few detached bodies protracted the conflict till night. The next morning 
presented a very different scene. A vast and dreary solitude had succeeded 
to the noise and turmoil of the preceding day : and columns of smoke rising 
on the verge of the horizon proved that the Caledonians had burned their 
cottages in their flight. Ten thousand Caledonians, and about four hundred 
Romans are said by Tacitus^ to have fallen in the battle. 

[^TacituB^t appars to have mitten this ‘'Mens Groupius.” His editors transformed the 
Groupius^* into Grampius/^ but there is no authority whatever for the latter name.] 
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After this victoiy the army returned to winter quarters: the fleet pursued 
its voyage, and sailing around the island, arrived at the port of Sandwich, from 
which it had commenced the expedition.^ By the jealousy of the Emperor 
Domitian, the ornaments, but not the parade, of a triumph were granted to 
Agricola, who, having surrendered the_ command to his successor, Lucullus, 
returned to Home, waited on his iuiiiorial master, and sank into obscurity. 

The Roman power was now firmly established in the island. The tribes 
which had submitted made no attempt to recover their independence: and 
the Caledonians, hmnbled by tlieir last defeat, WTre content to roam without 
molestation m their native forests. The successors of Agricola, instead of 
conducting the legions in the field, were employed in sell, ling the details of the 
provincial government, and in assimilating the state of Jh-ifain to that of the 
other countries which hail been incorporated in the empire. 

A picture is drawn of this great soldier and statesmun, Agricola , 1 »y his son- 
in-law, the historian Tacitus,^*' in which, amid all the flatteiy of ultcction, and 
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the satire which the portrait of a good and generous man %vas intended to bo 
upon a generation in which gooihioss and gimerosity were unknown, it is easy to 
trace the true lineaments of a just and sagacious leader. In sriven campaigns, 
from tlie year 78 to 84 a.d., the benefits of a strong hand and benevolent w'ili 
were shown tliroughout the island, I'lio more iulelligiuit of the naf ives began to 
perceive something far more vaUuibki in the Kiguluted frecalom of their Roman 
conquerors than the wild absence of law and order which they called liberty. 
They clustered around tire ensira, where Justice was administered in the grand 
language which Cicero jiad eunoblcil in pleading the cause of dethroned kings 
and oppressed populations — whore they saw the woiuhirs of (Irecian art orna- 
menting the walls and floors of the froprcctwr^H dwelling— 'Whcrc the maje.stic 
toga of 'the civil ofiicor had greater respect paid to it than the military cloak 
of the tribune; and lost in surprise, or fired with emulation at all these things, 
they despised the mental poverty of then,' fonner state; and we learn that 


P Ramsay* Hays: “TIio achieveraonts of thoyear were wound un by the riroumnavigation 
of Britain by the fleet, which. Hailing DortiiwardH froni the Fortii of Tay, doubied tlic Northern 
capes and then rounding the Western and Southern coasts, complcUsd the circuit by returning 
to its winter station, apparently in the HuniluT." Tlio Orkneys are thought to have been 
discovered on the same trip.] 

P In connootion with the Roman occupation and rule m Britain the spurious treatise 
entitled de Situ Britamim and attributed to iliehurd of Cirencester, w worth noting. This 
curious work, which described In great detail tbo organisation of the Homan government of 
Britain, was for over one hundred and twenty years almost univorsally believed to be an 
addition of groat value to the history of Roman Britain, and was accepted and utilised by 
mich historians as Gibbon, Lapponberg*and tingard.t It was “discovered” and published 
in 1747 by Professor Bertram of the University at Coponliagen, but die original nmuscript 
opuld never be produced, and at any rate the grounds for attributing the woric to Richard of 
CSrencester, a monk of the fourteenth century, another work of undoubted authority by 
whom is extant, were very insuflioiem,] 
a. w.— vox* xmi. o 
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many British chieftains at this time became masters of the Latin tongue, 
and affected Roman manners and tastes. Tacitus, whose hatred of the tyranny 
of his time makes him savagely devoted to the untrammelled happiness^ of a 
barbarian life, attributes to Agricola the cunning design of keeping the Britons 
in subjection by effeminising their minds with poetry and the arts. He en- 
couraged them to build spacious houses and noble temples ; to adopt the 
Roman dress, and to taste all the pleasures of luxury and vice. What Tacitus 
calls luxury and vice were probably immense improvements both in life and 
morals upon the brutalised habitudes of the woods from which they had 
emerged. They probably ate cooked food instead of raw meat, and cheatetl 
each other in trade instead of murdering their enemy from behind a tree and 

selling his wives and daughters into 
slavery. 

The marshes were drained, the 
wood was cut down, the sunshine 
poured into its recesses, and the 
dreadful Taranis (Jupiter) or om- 
nipotent Thoth (Mercury) was found 
to be no more terrifying than a 
death’s-head lantern in the blaze of 
day. If a savage ceases to fear his 
gods, ho despises them. Long- 
bearded priests, pretending to see 
visions at the farther end of caves, 
and to gather wisdom from bunches 
of mistletoe, were found out to be 
wretched impostors when the cave 
was turned into a granary of corn, 
and the oak that nourished the mis- 
tletoe had been cut down to fence a 
field. There were large tracts of 
country all round the stations of the 
Roman annies where the harvests 
were sown, and reaped, and gath- 
ered in peace. The wives and fami- 
lies of the soldiers came over to join 
them in their island quarter’s, and at 
last, colonists in the true sense of 
the word, removed their goods and 
household hopes from Italy or Cis- 
Briton op the Interior alpine Gaul, and established them- 

selves as pennanent occupiers and 
owners of the soil. They came over to seek new employment for their skill 
and labour^they ploughed, and wove, and painted— -built noble galleys for 
the protection of the shore, and elegant carriages for traffic on the roads. 
Mighty changes had taken place upon the communication between camp 
and camp since the days of the unsocial Gael. Broad highways, with a 
noble disdain of engineering difficulties, went on, straight as an arrow from 
the bow, to the point they aimed at. Climbing steep hills or sinking into 
valleys, turning neither to the right nor left, the wonderful flight was pur- 
sued. I^ised eighteen inches at the centre, the road admitted of drainage 
to the ditch at each side; the materials were massive blocks of stone; the 
workmanship extraordinary for its care and finish; and thousands of thought- 
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less travellers have trotted or rolled along these solid and enduring causeways 
without considering their obligations to the real conquerors and civihscrs of 
the land. The ancient inhabitants are supposed to have had some pathways 
of communication betw'een the remote districts of the south. But it was the 
Romans, who knew the value of good roads, both morally and politically, 
who converted the_ rude levellings of their predecessors into the spacious 
highways which united the most distant portions of their dominions,/ 


HAimTAN AXD .SKVKUlfS 

Though Agricola had deiVaited, he had not been able to subilue, the Cale- 
donians. After his departure they frequently cro.ssed the line of forts between 
the two firthi?, and in less than thirty years the stat(‘ of Britain had become 
so precarious as to require the presence of the hlmperor Hadrian (J20 a.d.) 
Of his exploits history is silent; but on the te.^^timony of medals and inscrije 
tions, wc may believe that he expelled the barbarians and nseovered the pro\'- 
iuces which had been lost. If, however, his victories have b(^en forgotten, 
his memory has been pre.served by a military work, w'hieh was executed under 
his direction, and has hitherto defi(*d the ruvagc'.s of time, (bnvinced by 
experience that the preientura thrown up by Agricola could not confine the 
northern tribe.s, ho re, solved to oppose a ,«f‘f-oiid barrier to their incursions, by 
drawing a ditch and rampart acro.ss the island, from the Solway ]''irtii on the 
westcni, to the mouth of tlui lYne on tiui eastern, coast. This mighty forti- 
fication measured in length mm-c than .si.xty mik's; and strong bodies of troops 
were permanently stationed at, short intervals on the whole (ixtent of the lin<{.‘ 
But the tranquillity which hud Ix'cn (‘.slabli.sh(-(l by Hadrian wits r(‘peatedly 
disturbed during the reign (tf his successor, Antoninus. On the north of the 
vallum the six tribes of the Mmelie rimscsded their indi'petulence; on the 
south the Brigautes took up arms, and invaded the territory of the Ordovieo.s. 
Lollias Urbicits wa.s appointed ‘prujmrtor rif Britain, H(! chastisiid the Bri- 
gantes, subdued the Maa-tie, and, in imitation of Hadrian, carried a similar 
fortification across the i,sthnuis, from the Forth to the Olyde, a distance of 
more than thirty-six inilc.s. In honour of the emperor, it wa.s called the 
vallum [or more commonly wall] of Antoninus. 

In the reign of Commodus tlie iiietinsions [of llw; (laledoniams] assumed a 
more formidable appearance, and tlu' discontent of the legions alarmed the 
emperor for the safety of Britain. Uliiius Mai-eellus, a .soldier of valour and 
integrity, was made jyropmior. He restored the discipline of the army, and 
drove the Caledonians back to their native mountains. But hi.s servw'es were 
requited with jngratit,U(l(i, By his .sev<irit,y he incurreil t^«^ hatred of a sedi- 
tious soldiery, while his glory excited tin^ jialousy of a dissolute prince, and 
Commodus recalled him from his command. 

The govermiient of Britain was next collf(^rred on Clodius Albinua. Ilis 
birth and abilities awakened the jcalotisy of his imperial master, who, either 

» The vallum may be traced from Burgh-on-tluvBHndH to the town of Newcastle, avoidine 
the mountains, ana winding aking tlio valleys. The ditdi appears to hiwc boon eleven feet 
m breadth imd nine m depth: the rampart, at the {iresont day, rises in some parts six feet 
eoginal surface. Besides this, two oi/gereH or mounds of earth, one on the north, 
the othM on the south, nm the whole length in lines parallel to the ditch, at the distance of 
It IS prp^ble that the mound to the south was a military road; and 
that the orjanm work of Iiadrian, like that of Antoninus between the firtlis, consisted of no 
than the ditch, the rampart, and the road. The agger on tlio north might be afterwaids 
added as a inibtary way for the wall of Severus, when the veMvm could be no longer conrider^ 
as a work of defence. 
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with the view of securing his fidelity, or, as is more probable, of trying his 
ambition, offered him the rank and authority of Caesar. Albinus had the 
prudence to decline the insidious present; but after the death of Commodus, 
and the ephemeral reigns of Pertmax and Julian, he willingly accepted the 
sa|me dignity from the emperor Severus. It soon, however, appeared that, 
with all the pai'ade of friendship, Sevems was a secret and mortal enemy ; and 
Albinus, by the_ advice of his friends, assumed the imperial purple (193 a.d.), 
and led the British legions into Gaul. The two armies, amounting to one 
hundred thousand men, fought in the plain of Tr4voux (Trivultium), near 
Lyons (Lugdunum). Severus obtained the victory, and the British Crosar ]iai(l 
with his head the forfeit of his ambition (197 a.d.). 

Severus was now undisputed master of the empire. To abolish (ho exor- 
bitant power of the prefect of Britain, he divided the island into two govern- 
ments, bestowing the one on Heraclianus, and the other on Virius Lupus. The 
latter, with an army of new levies, was unable to withstand the united efforts 
of the Masete and Caledonians, and was compelled to purchase with money 
a precarious respite from their incursions. The expedient, though it procured 
a temporary forbearance, invited t/hem to a repetition of the attempt; and 
Lupus, wearied with continued hostilities, solicited the presence of the emperor 
and the aid of a numerous anny. 

Though Severus was advanced in years, and declining in health, he cheer- 
fully obeyed the summons of his lieutenant. He was accompanied by his two 
sons, Caracalla and Geta : to the younger he committed the civil government 
of the province ; to Caracalla he assigned a part in the projected expedition. 
Wlien the arrny moved from York, the selection of the commanders, the num- 
ber of the legions and auxiliary cohorts, and the long train of carriages laden 
with provisions and implements of war, proclaimed the determination of tlie 
emperor to subdue, if not to exterminate, all the rebellious tribes in the north. 
The [northern] Britons were but ill provided against so formidable an invasion. 
They possessed no other defensive amour than a narrow target. Their 
weapons were a dirk, an unwieldy sword hanging from the waist by an iron 
chain, and a short lance, from one extremity of which was suspended a bell. 
But they were aided by the nature of the country, abounding in mountains, 
lakes, and forests; by constitutions inured to fatigue, hunger, and every 
privation; by habits of rimning, swimming, and wading through rivers and 
morasses; and above all, by a contempt of danger, and an unconquerable 
love of freedom. The progress of the Romans was constantly interrupted 
by the necessity of opening roads through the woods, of throwing bridges 
over the rivers, and of erecting causeways across the marshes. It was in 
vain, that Severus sought for an enemy in front. The natives had wisely 
divi(fed themselves into detachments, which hung on the flanks of the Romans, 
watted every advantage, and often mflicted a sudden and severe wound 
on the long and encumbered line of their enemies. Still the emperor pressed 
forward till he reached the Firth of Cromarty, where ho condescended to 
acc^t the offers of submission which he had formerly refused; and, that he 
might appear to punish the obstinacy of the natives, exacted the nominal 
surrender of a part of their territory. But this trivial advantage had been 
dearly purchased, and the number of the Romans who perished by fatigue, 
by disease, and by the sword, has been estimated at fifty thousand.^ 

When Severus returned to York, he had leisure to devise for the 

P Dion Cassius » is the authority for this statement of the losses of Severus. This figure 
Kaaosay* declares to be absurd and says it is very unlikely that he had as many as fifty 
tnousand troops with him altogether*] 
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future security of the southern provinces. From what he had seen, he was 
convinced that no rampai't of turf could resist the assaults of these active 
and persevering barbarians; and he detcrniined to confine their incursions by 
raising a solid wall of stone a few paces to the north of the vallum of Hadrian. 
In the neighbourhood of the sea it preserved a parallel direction; but as it 
approached the higher ground, leaving the work of that emperor to wind its 
circuitous coui’sc along the valleys, it boldly ascended the most lofty emi- 
nences, and ran along the margin of the most abrupt precipices. Its height 
was twelve feet; its breadth at the foundation varied from two to three 
yards. In front was sunk a ditch of the same dimensions with that of Ha- 
drian; and for its protection were assigned four squadrons and fourteen 
cohorts, composing an army of ten thousand men, ciuartered in eighteen 
stations along the line of the wall.' 

Scarcely had the Romans evacuated the territory of the Caledonians 
and Maajtie, when inforaiation was brought to Severus that the baiiiarians 
had recommenced hostilities. His infirmities had been so much increasecl 
by the fatigue of the late campaign, that he %vas no longer able to join the 
army. He gave the command to Cariicalla, with an injunction to extirpate 
the whole race without mercy. But that prince had a far different object 
in view— to cxclutlc his brother CJeta from lh<‘ sn<!ce.Hsion. Instead of march- 
ing against the Britons, he endeavoured to gain the affection of th (5 trooj)s 
by indulgence and donatives; and, as soon as his father had c.xpired at York, 
renewed the peace, disbamied the army, and niturned to Rome. 


The Siicrcssors of t^cA'cru,^ 

History js little more than a re-cord (d' tlu' misc'ric.s inflicUsd on the many 
by the passions of the fe.u'. Cf then, for more than seventy years from th(» 
death of Severus, Brit ain has ('.scaped the notice of tlai anc.iont annalists, we 
may infer that they wore yi'ans of coniparativ<> trancjuillity and happinu.ss. 
The northern tribes respected the strength of the luiw fortifictaiion and thr* 
valour of the army by which it was guardcul: and the natives of the south, 
habituated from their infancy to submission, bore without imi)at.iftnnc the 
yoke which had pressed .so heavily on thtdr fr(‘('-born fathers. The rest of 
the empire was convulsed by the claims of the numerous competitors, known 
by the name of the thirty tyrant, s. 

This distracted state of the empini had opened new prospects to the bai’- 
barians, who, under the iippcllations of Franks and Haxons, possessed t.h<' 
coast from the mouth of the Rhine to the extremity of Jutlaiul ftlie Oim- 

[' Tliero arc few jK^iiilrS in early Britihli history njxni whicli such tUvorKont concIuMionH 
have bam rcattel as that of tluf Homan walls. As luRh an authority as Kliono thinks that 
tho whole system of defence bears (he iin|jreft.s of a wngle mind, aiid that both stone wall 
and earthen vallum with their stations, cnnius, and parallel roads, were designed and con- 
struotesd by Hadrian. Jtamsay,* writing fifteen years later, holds to tho more generally 
accepted tlujory that the vallum was the work of Iladrian, mid that tho stone wall was cori- 
struoted at a Later date by Septimius Soverus, The carUcHt evidence is contained in the, 
hiograpliies of H^nan and fSevems written liy Hpartianus./ whose statement tliat iiotli 
emperors built walls between the two omins was accepted without question by later writorfi, 
Ramsay, taking the word of Spartianns, reasons .simply. Ho holds that Ibe uaflaw was tho 
earlier work, and therefore the work of Hadrian, “boeauBo It seems clear tliat no men with a 
stone wall to protect them would seek to pile np useless earthworks behind itj while men who 
had only an earthen rampart to defend them might seek to supplement ite construction by 
a bulwark of a stronger kind.” fhe fortifications eonstrueted V Urbiens along tho line of 
Agncola s forts, and known as the "Wall of Antoninus," consisted of an earthen orobankment 
and ditch, similar to but both deeper and higher than the vallum of tladrUin, and liaving 
military stations and watch-towora at regular fiitervids.J 
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brican CliersonesuB). They swept into their own ports the conuuorce of 
the narrow seas, and insulted by their predatory expeditions the shores of 
Gaul and Britain. To chastise or restrain their insolence, the coiumand of a 
powerful fleet, with the title of Count of the Saxon Shore, was given by the 
emperors Diocletian and Maximian to Carausius, an experienced officer, and 
a Menapian (Fleming) by birth. His conduct soon awakened suspicion. 
The pirates continued their depredations witli impunity; a portion of their 
spoil was regularly surrendered to Cai-ausius ; and the money was employed 
in debauching the loyalty of the mariners. Maximian prepared to punish 
his perfidy. But the Menapian unexpectedly fortified Boulogne, concluded 
an alliance with the barbarians, sailed to Britain, induced the army and 
fleet to espouse his cause, and assuming with the imperial purple the name 
of Augustus (287 a.d.), set at defiance the whole power of Rome. 

The reign of this adventurer was fortunate and glorious. The Caledonians 
were compelled to flee before his arms; his authority was acknowledged on 
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the western coast of Gaul, and a numerous fleet carried the terror of his name 
to the entrance of the Mediterranean. It was not, however, to be expected 
that the emperors would tamely acquiesce in his usurpation. At first, indeecl, 
they thought it more prudent to admit hun as their colleague : but when tliey 
had adopted the two cicsars Galcrius and Constantius Chlorus, they assigned 
to the latter the task of wresting Britain from his dominion. Constantins 
began the attempt with the siege of Boulogne. By his orders the mouth of 
the harbour was obstructed by a mound of stones ; and the garrison, cut off 
from any assistance from Britain, was, after an obstinate resistance', com- 
pelled to surrender. But Carausius was still master of the sea, and at the 
head of a nunrerous araiy. While he was employed in providing against a 
distant danger, he fell a victim to domestic treachoiy ; and in the eighth year 
of his reign was murdered at York by Allcctus, a minister who had abused 
his confidence, and dreaded his resentment (297 a.d.). 

Allectus enjoyed during three years the reward of his treachery. The 
time was spent by Constantius in preparing a fleet which might safely trans- 
port his troops to the island. To distract the attention of the enemy, it was 
divided into two squadrons, of which one under his command was statioirod 
at Boulogne, the other, under that of the prefect Asclepiodptus, in the mouth 
of the Boino. The latter, owing to the impatience of the 'mariners, was the 
first which put to sea; and sailing under the cover of a fog, passed unobserved 
by the British fleet near the Isle of Wight, and reaohea without opposition 
the adjacent coast. Constantius himself, with a still more powerful armament, 
directed his course to the shore of Kent; and at his landing received the pleas- 
ing intelligence that Allectus was dead. On the first news of the arrival of 
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Aaclepiodotus, the usurper had hastened towards the spot : but the greater 
part of his forces were unable to equal his speed, and with his guard, a band 
of Franks, he was speedily ovcrwhelined by the Romans. A division of the 
Roman fleet, which had separated in Ihc dark, entered the Thames, and 
advanced without meeting an enemy to the neighbourhood of London, and 
Constantins himself was hailed by the inhabitants as their sovereign and 
deliverer. He immediately restored the imperial authority, Britain became 
his favourite residence, and the natives enjoyed the benefit of a mild and 
equitable administration. 


CHllISTrANlTY IN BRITAIN 

At the distance of so many ages it is impossible to diseover by whom 
Christianity was first pr<;aclied in the island. Homo writers have ascribed 
that province to Bt. Peter; others have preferred the rival claim of St. Paul: 
but both opinions, improbabki us tluiy are in tlK'inselves, rest on the most 
slender evidiince; on testimonies wliich are many of tliem irrelevant, all 
ambiguous and unsatisfactory. Tt ls_, howc'ver, certain that at a very early 
jieriod there were Christians in Britain nor is it diflicult to aecoiiut for the 
circumstance, from the intercourse which liad long subsisted bi'tween the 
island and Rome. Of the Romans whom at that jieriod choice or necessity 
conducted to Britain, and of the Britons who were iiuluced to visit Rome, 
some woulfl of coui'se become aeqiiainlcd with the professors of the gospel, 
and yield to the exi'rtions of their zeal. 

We have undoubted proof that the IxTicvers were numerous,^ and that; a 
regular hierarchy had been instituted before the close, of the third century. 
For l>y contemporary writiTs the clmreli of Britain is always })ut on an 
equality witli the eluirelies of B|)ain aial Caul: and in one of tjie most early 
of the western councils, that of Arles in ,‘fl4 a.d., we irus'l. with the name's 
of three British bishops, Bborius of York, Restitutus of London, and Ad(‘l- 
phius of Lmcoln, 

Ft hiasbtion observed tiiat the British (Christians had hitherto escaped the 
persecutions to which their continental bretiiren w<Te repeatetlly^ exposed. 
Buti in the beginning of th(5 fourth century, Dioch'tian and Maximian deter- 
mined to avenge the disasters of the empire on the professors of the gospel; 
and edicts were published by winch the churchiis in every province 'vvere 
ordered to bo demolished, anil the refusal to worshiii the gocls of ixigauism 
was made a crime punishable with ikiath. Though (Jonstantius might cou- 
<lemn, he dared not forbid the execution of tJio imperial mandate: but he was 
careful at the same time to show by his condue.t his own opinion of religious 
persecution. Assembling aamnd h'im the Christian oflieors of his household, 
ho communicated to them the will of the emperors, mid added that they 
must dotermino to resign their employments, or to alijurc the worship of 
Christ. If some among them preferred their interest to their religion, they 
received the reward which their perfidy deserved. The caisar (liHmj8s«<l them 
from his service, observing that he would never trust the fidelity of men who 
had proved themselves traitors to their God. But the moiieration of Con- 
stantius did not restrain the zeal of the inferior magistrates, Tlic churches 
in almost every district were levelled with the ground: and of the Oliristians 
many fled for safety to the forests and mountains, many suffered with con- 
stancy both torture an<l death. Gildas^ has preserved the names of Julius 
and Aaron, citizens of Caerleon-upon-Uskj and tho memory of Alban, the 
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protomartyr of Britain, was long celebrated both in his own country and 
among the neighbouring nations. But within less than two years Diocletian 
and Maximian resigned the purple; Constantins and Galerius assumed the 
title of emperors, and the freedom of religious worship was restored to the 
Christian inhabitants of the island. & 

The account of Diocletian’s persecutions in England rests largely on 
the authority of Gildas,^ who is hardly to be relied on for events which took 
place before his own time. His story is undoubtedly highly coloured and 
exaggerated. Even the legend of the martyrdom of St. Alban as related by 
him can hardly be accepted as it stands. Contemporary Latin writers say 
that the persecutions in Gaul and Britain were confined to a destruction of 
the churches, and that no violence was offered to persons. It is surmised 
that St. Alban may have fallen a victim to some popular outbreak, and it is 
very possible that his death occurred prior to the time of Diocletian. “ 


Constantiiis, Constantine, and Tlieir Sv^cessors 

Constantins, while he was yet in an inferior situation, had married Helena, 
a native of Bithynia according to some wi-itcrs, the daughter of a British 
prince if we may believe our national historians. When he was raised to 
the dignity of Csesar, he was compelled to repudiate Helena for Theodora, 
the daughter-in-law of Maximian; but Helena had already borne him a 
son, the celebrated Constantine, on whom posterity has bestowed the 
epithet of the “great.” The young prince was educated an honourable 
hostage in the court, first of Diocletian, and then of Galerius: but on the 
report that his father’s health was rapidly declining, he snatched a favourable 
moment to escape, _ and maiming at every post the horses which were not 
necessary for his flight, contrived to retard the speed of his pursuers. lie 
reached York a few days before Constantius expired; was recommended by 
him to the affection of the soldiery, and assumed, with their approbation, the 
titles of Csesar a,nd Augustus. The sequel of his story, and the long course of 
victories by which he united the whole empire under his own authority, arc 
subjects foreign from these sheets. 

. Constantine became sole emperor, Britain was placed under the 

jurisdiction of the prefect of the Gauls, whoso authority extended from the 
wall of ^toninus to the sou them limits of Mauretania Tingitana (North- 
west Africa). His deputy ysrith the title of vicar (or vice-prefect) of Britain 
resided at York.»_ The ancient tribal boundaries of Britain were disregarded, 
and the island divided into five new provinces, each in charge of a civil 
governor, whose authority extended to all questions of justice and finance. 
The names of the five divisions were Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, 
Flayia Cassariensis, Maxima Cffisaricnsis, and Valentia. Their exact boun- 
danes are not known, but modem historical scholars have come to a general 
agreement as to their location. Britannia Prima is supposed to have in- 
cluded that part of the island south of the Thames Valley ; Britannia Secunda 
to have comprised roughly Wales and the Welsh Marches; Flavia Caisariensis 
to have extended from the Thames to the Humber, and Maxima Caisariensis 
to have occupied the region between the Humber and the wall of Antoninus, 
yalentia, which was possibly not established until some time later, probably 
included the region north of the wall. The army was placed in command of 
toree officers, the_ count of Britain” (comes Britannim), who was apparently 
the commander-m-chief, the “duke of Britain,” who commanded in the 
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north, and the “count of the Saxon shore," who had charge of the defence of 
the southeastern coast. 

Under Constantine and his sons Britain enjoyed more than fifty years of 
tranquillity. The aggressions of the barbarians were repressed ; and industry 
and coumicrco were encouraged. The first check was given to the public 
prosperity by the cruelty and avarice of Paulus, a Spanish notaiy.^ Pic had 
been sent to the island with a commission from the Emperor Constantins to 
inquire into the conduct of the officers, who, during the general defection of 
the western armies, had aclliered to the usurper Magnentius. Paulus was 
eminently skilled in all the arts of rapacity and chicanery; with him wealth 
was a sufficient presumption of guilt ; ami no 
man, whose possessions might ftll the coffers 
of the notary and his imperial master, was 
ever acquitted at his tribunal. Martin, the 
vicar of Britain, had lamented, and some- 
times interposed to prevent, th(!se iniquitous 
proceedings. But he was informed that a 
deep scheme had liocn laid to involve him in 
the common dolin(j;uency; and, impelled by 
despair, he made an attempt on the life of the 
notary. The stroke was parried ; and Marlin 
instantly ])lungod his sw’ord into his own 
heart. His real or pretended accomplices 
were puni.shed with torture and confiscation, 
exile or death; and Paulus continued his 
career regardless of tlio hatred and impreca- 
tions of the natives. By (tonstanlius ho was 
applauded for liis fidelity: Julian, Ihe.succced- 
inj; emperor, commandod him to be burnt 
alive. 

It is remarkable that from this period th(' 

Caledonians and Mateta; tribes, which for two 
centuries had been the terror of tlm civilised 
Britons, disappeared without any ostensible 
cause from the page of history: and their 
places arc supphocl by tlie. Piets smd Scots, 
who, though differing from them in name, are 
described us barbarians equally savag<! in dis- 
position and equally addicted to invasion and rapine, (ff tin* origin of these 
two nations, which api>oar to start suddenly into exishmee. in the course of 
the fourth ccjitury, many learned but fanciful theories have b('f!n invented. 
It seems manifest that the Piets w'cre, under a new <lenoiuination, t.he very 
same people whom wo have hitherto called Maa'Ue and Caledonians.'’* The 

PTlie thoorv IkW by such eminent lilxtOriaiiH an Kemble, « I’algravc.W and tappen- 
berg, * that the “Saxon sliofc” in Britain derived it« mane from an early scltlomcnt of Saxons 
upon it, rather than from Uh use as a bulwark against the piratical attack of the Saxons, has 
been entirely discarded by more recent soholarB following tlic load of 1 toertor Gucst.f/ Stubbs® 
says that it hits no basis “ oitlicr in fact or in probability." It must bo rcnionibcrcd I bat there 
was another “Saxon shore" on the opposite French coast liaviug its centre at Brittany .J 

[’ Knight,"* pointing ac-mnparison that has been frcfiucntly inade,Bays: “What the judge 
Jeffreys was to England in the sovontconth century, tlio notary Paulus was in the fourtlr 
century.”] 

[*Gardinor,i» agrooing with this conclusion, says: “Tho Piets were the same as tlio Oalo- 
donians of ttie time of Agricola. Wo do not Imow when they ceased to bo Caledonians, llie 
usual derivation of their name from tho Latin piefm, said to have been given tliom because 
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Tia.TnA of Caledonians properly belonged to the natives of that long but narrow 
strip of land which stretches from Loch Fyne on the western, to the Firth of 
Tay on the eastern, coast : but it had been extended by the Romans to all the 
kindred and independent clans which lay between them and the northern ex- 
tremity of the island. In the fourth century the mistake was discovered and 
rectified : and from that time not only the Caledonians, but their southern 
neighbours, the five tribes of the Magetse, began to be known by the generic ap- 
pellation of Piets, a word derived perhaps from the national custom of paint- 
ing the body, more probably from the name which they bore in their own lan- 
guage. 

The Scots came undoubtedly from Ireland, which, like its sister island, 
appears to have been colonised by adventurers from different countries. These 
were scattered on different points of the coast, while the interior was held 
by niunerous clans of the Scoti, many of whom, in the fourth century, united 
with the Atecotti, a kindred clan in the neighbourhood of Loch Lomond., to 
plunder the rich provinces of the Roman Britons. But the Scots soon aspired 
to something more penuanent than plunder. From the north of Ireland 
the passage was short and inviting: hordes of ad venturer followed each other; 
settlements were obtained from the friendship, or extorted from the weak- 
ness, of the Piets; and at last the strangers acquire,! 1 so marked a superiority 
over the indigenous tribes as to impart the name of Scotland to the northern 
division of Britain, It was long, however, before the two nations were 
blended in one people. We find the Piets distinguished from the Scots as 
late as the twelfth century. 


Piets and Scots in tlte Roman Province 

In tlie reign of Constantius the Piets and Scots enton'd the Roman province 
in considerable numbers. The ciosar Julian could not bo spared from Gaul: 
and Lupicinus, whom he sent as his deputy, did not venture to meet the 
invaders. This confession of weakness incitetl them to repeat their imoads; 
and at each repetition they penetrated farther into the country. They main- 
tained spies in the Roman aray; they tempted the fidelity of the garrisons; 
and they induced many of the foreign auxiliaries to join them in the pursuit 
of plunder. At length the emperor Valentinian was alarmed for the safety 
of the island, and Theodosius was appointed to the command. That cele- 
brated officer, with the flower of the Gallic army, landed at Richborough 
(Rutupias), and, having divided his l.roops into several corps, attacked and 
defeated the marauding parties of tlie barbarians. He entered London in 
triumph (367 a.d,), and spent a few weeks in making preparations for new 
victories. The deserters were induced by an act of amnesty to rejoin their 
standards; the ancient discipline of the army was revived; supplies and rein- 
forcements were provided; and, on the recommencement of hostilities, the 
invaders, after several bloody encounters, retired beyond the ancient limits 
of the empire; and Theodosius applied himself to re-establish the former 
systenr of government. The political and financial departments he confided 
to the vicar Civilis; and, as commander of the army, repaired the fortifica- 
tions, placed garrisons in the military stations, and restored the province of 
Valentia, which had long been abandoned. 

they painted their bodies, b inaccurate. They wore probably Iberians.” The Scots at tliat 
time lived in north Ireland. Rhys* concludes that ‘‘Scotus” b simply tiio Latin name for 
Gael.] 
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LAST YEARS OP ROMAN RULE 

Gratian succeeded his father Valentiixiau. in the empire (375 a.d.), and 
invested with the purple Theodosius the Yomigor, the son of the deliverer of 
Britain [placing him in control of the Eastern Empire]. There was at the 
time in the island an officer named Clemens Maxmius, of groat abilities and 
of greater ambition. Inflamed with jealousy by thc^ promotion of one who 
had been his equal, he began to intrigue with the soldiery, and artfully ex- 
torted from their gratitude or their credulity an offer of the title of Augustus, 
it was not without apparent reluctance that he yielded to their entreaties; 
but his subsequent conduct lictrayed his real sentiments. Not content with 
the possession of Britain, he a.s])ired to the whole of the Western Empire. At 
the head of the British army ho .sailed to the mouth f)f the Khinc; the murder 
of Gratian gave him pos.session of Gaul, and the greater jiart of Italy was 
compelled to submit to his authority. IJc reigned with dignity, and severely 
chastised the Piets and iScots, who attempted to nmew their inroads. Theo- 
dosius [at tiret] acknowledged his title; but roused at last by shame and 
apprehension, took the lickl against the insurjier. On thci banks of tho Have 
(feSavas) in Pannonia, the lirst .shock was given to the. power of Maximus; 
and the city of Aquileia soon afterwards saw him stripiied of the imiieriai 
ornaments and beheaded by order of his victorious opponent (33S a.d.). 
[The Britons w'ho had followed his standard never rotunmd to their native 
country, and the defcncolcs.s state in winch it xvas left by their absence exposed 
it to the inroads of its iuvotcralc enemies.] 

This favourable opportunity did not escape the vigilance of the Piets and 
Scots. They experienced only a fcisblo resistance from the .small force that 
remained in the island, and relumed home laden with Ihe plundiM* of the 
provinces. Their repeated inroads imiMdlcHl the JiriUm.s lo lay their distressed 
situation before the imperial court, probably through the means of Chry- 
sautus the vicar, whoso administration is ment.ione<l with applause: and 
Stilicho, the mastor of the infantry and cavalry, diwpatchc.d to their _a.s.sistanec 
a body of lroop.s, which rcpollcd the mvadm’s, aiul conlincd thorn within their 
own territories. ... 

But the great fabric of the Roman pmver was now shakcsi to its founda- 
tion. Hordes of barbariams, under dilTercut (kaiominafions, issuing from 
the unknown rc'gions of the east and ihe north, had depojmlatcd the fairest 
of the provinces; and a torrent of Goths, Vandals and Alans, under the cele- 
brated Alaric, had poured from tlm summit of the Julian Alps int,o the flour- 
ishing plains of Italy. It became noc<*ssury lo rcicall the troops frem the 
extremities to defend the heart of the empire; and the cohorts which hatl berm 
stationed along the walls in Britain fought and triumphed under the com- 
mand of Htilieho in the bloody battle of Pollenlia (403 a.d.). _ After the 
retreat of Alaric, the British forces seem to have returned lo the island, and 
to have driven back the idiots, who had taken adv’autagc of their absence to 
plunder the ueighl>ourhig province. But within two or three yeai’S the 
Gcnnan nations, burst.ing into Gaul, sprea<l devastation from one cxtreinity to 
the other, and the legions in Britain, cut off from all cotnuiunleation with the 
emperor Ilonorius, determined to elect an ciiiporor for tliemselves. _ 1 he 
purple was bestowed on Marcus, one of their officers, who soon lost his life 
in a sedition of the soldiery. The next object of their choice was Gratian, a 
native of one of the British mmidpia, who. at the end of four months, ex- 
perienced the fate of his prodceossor. This dangerous prc-einmoncc was, 
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Kowever, still an object of competition. Constantine, a ^Idier in the ranks, 
with no other pretensions than his name, offered himself to their suffrages. 
He was proclaimed Augustus, led them to Boulogne, and with the assistance 
of some Roman corps, which lay disperaed in the neighbourhood, cleared the 
province of the barbarians. His son Constans, who is said to have worn the 
monastic habit at Winchester, was named csesar, and hastened to take pos- 
session of Spain. But their prosperity was of very short duration. The 
son was put to death at Vienne by Gerontius, one of his own officers; and the 
father was [besieged and captured] at Arles by Constantius, who commanded 
the forces of Honorius [and carried off to Ravenna, where he was beheaded] 
(411A.D.). 

While Constantine was thus hastening to his ruin, Britain had been the 
theatre of an important revolution. The natives, left without a military 
force, and exposed to the inroads of their enemies, detennined to eject an 
authority which was imable to afford theru protection. They deposed the 
Roman magistrates,^ proclaimed their own independence, took up arms, and 
with the spirit of freemen, drove the barbarians out of their territories. When 
the intelligence reached Ravenna, Honorius, the legitimate emperor, wrote 
to the states of Britain “to provide for their own defence.” By this am- 
biguous expression he has been thought to have relea.sed them from their 
allegiance; perhaps his only object was to authorize tlieir present efforts. 

From Zosimus® we learn that, on the extinction of the imperial authority 
in the island, the British states establislied domestic governments according 
to circumstances.2 These states were undoubtedly the different cities to 
which Honorius had directed his letters. As the colonies, municipia, and 
Latin towns, had always formed so many separate commonwealtlrs under 
the superintendence of the provmcial presidents, they would probably wish 
to retain the forms of government to which they had so long been habituated. 
It is, however, easy to conceive that during the anarchy that must have 
been produced by the sudden removal of the Roman magistrates, and the 
confusion occasioned by the repeated incursions of the Piets and Scots, many 
a_ fortunate leader would abuse his own potver and the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens to usurp the sovereign authority. In a few years every trace of 
popular government had vanished : and all the provinces which had belonged 
to the empire were divided among a multitude of petty chieftains, princi- 
pally of British, but partly of Roman, origin. They were dignified with the 
title of kings, though the dominions of many wore confined within narrower 
limits than most of our present counties: and their ambition, their wars, 
and their vices, inflicted on the country more pennanent and extensive injuries 
than had ever been suffered from the incursions of foreign enemies. Soon 
after the Britons became independent, the greater part of Europe was depopu- 
lated by the two dreadful scourges of pestilence and famine. This island 
did not escape the general calamity and the Scots and Piets seized the favour- 
able moment for the renewal of their inroads. The dissensions of the native 

statomoat rests on tho authority of ZosimuSjO tho Greek historian. In this con- 
nection Mommsen’s ■words, “It was not Britain that gave up Rome, hut Romo that gave 
up Bntain/’ are worth quoting.] 

PThe status of Britoln dunng this period is the subject of much controversy. Rhys,« 
who m^t be considered one of the highest autliorities on Roman as on Celtic Britain, 
says: would be a mistalje to take for panted that the people of Roman Britain, as soon 

as they were^rid of the ofhcials of the empire, resolved themselves into small communities or 
tribal states mdojpeiident of each other--*a stage which the Britons had prefcty well left behind 
them before the Rpnian CJonquest, and it is not to be believed that tno prolonged lesson of 
imperial centralisation had been altogether lost on them. Th^ seem to have simply persisted 
on the lines of the military leaderships which the Romans had made a reality among ihem/'l 
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chieftains facilitated their attempts ; district after district became the scene 
of devastation; till the approach of danger admonished the more southern 
Britons to provide for their own safetjr. Some solicited, but in vain, the pro- 
tection of ^tius, the Roman general in Gaul others, under the guidance of 
Vortigern, the most powerful of the British kings, had recourse to an expedient 
which, however promising it might appear in the outset, proved in the result 
most fatal to the liberty of their countiy> 

“The groans of the Britons to for the third lime consul/^ run their plea, ''The 

savages drive ut» to the sea, and the sea casts ns back upon the savages; so arise two kinds of 
deatli, and we are either drowned or slaughtered.^'] 





CHAPTER II 

^^THE ANGLO-SAXON CONQUEST^' 

[449-871 a,d.3 


The Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, although spealcing the same 
language, worshipping the same gods and using the same laws, had 
no political unity like the Franks of Clovis; they were not moved 
by one impulse or invited by one opportunity. The (‘onquost of 
Britain was the result of a series of separate expeditions, long con- 
tinued and perhaps, in point of time, continuous but unconn<*ctcd, 
and independent of one another. It was not until the middle of 
the fifth century that they assumed the dimensions of conquest, 
colonisation, migration; and when they have attained that char- 
acter, the progress and success of the several attempfs an*, not uni- 
form; each little state reaches greatness by its own route, and the 
history of its growth makes a mark upon its constitution. — Stubbs.® 

Eleven centuries ago an industrious and conscientious historian, desiring 
to give a record of the establishment of his forefathers in England, could 
find no fuller or better account than this : “ About the year of Grace 44.’5-440, 
the British inhabitants of England, deserted by the lioinan masters who had 
enervated while they protected them, and exposed to the ravages of Piets 
and Scots from the extreme and barbarous portioas of tlic island, called in 
the assistance of heathen Saxons from the continent of Europe. The strang(frs 
faithfully performed their task, and chastised the northern invaders; then, 
in scorn of the weakness of their employers, subjected them in turn to the 
yoke, and after various vicissitudes of fortune, established their own power 
upon the ruins of Roman and British civilisation.” The few details which 
had reached the historian taught that the strangers were under the guidance 
of two brothers, Hengist and Horsa: that their armament was conveyed in 
three ships or keels: that it consisted of Jutes, Saxons and Angles: that their 
successes stimulated similar adventurers among their countrymen: and that 
in process of time their continued migrations were so largo and numerous as 
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to have reduced Anglia, their original home, to a desert. Riich was the tale 
of the victorious Saxons in the eighth centuiy. 

Meagre indeed are the accounts which satisfied the most inquiring of our 
forefathers; yet such as the}? are, they were received as the undoubted truth, 
and appealed to in later periods a,s the earliest authentic record of our race. 
The acuter criticism of an age less prone to believe, more skilful in the appre- 
ciation of evidence, and familiar with the fleeting forms of mythical and epical 
thought, sees in them only a confused mass of traditions borrowed from the 
most heterogeneous sources, compacted i-udely and with little ingenuity, and 
in which the smallest possible amount of historical truth is involved in a grrsat 
deal of fable. Yet the truth which such traditions do nevertheloss contain, 
yields to the alchemy of our days a golden harvest : if we cannot undoubtedly 
accept the details of such legends, they still point out to us at least the course 
we must pursue to discover the elements of fact, upon which the Mythus and 
Epos rest, and guide us to the period and the locality where those took root 
and flourished.^ 

The annals of England for a period of thirty years after the temporary 
retirement of tlui Romans arc so involved and contradictory that great 
scope is left for the ingenuity of historiaiw to unravel and reconcile thorn. 
It was a period of disturbance and unrest in all quarters of the world. As 
soon as Rome was found to be weak, the savage peoples who had been collect- 
ing for ages on the limits of her power, and had been repelk'd by the strength 
of her legions and the awe they still entertained for her name, broke through 
the boutularies, and poured tlwnn.sclves all over the civilised lands which had 
resisted their attempts so long. Tribe uft(‘r tribe of strange and uncouth 
name followed each other with the regularity and force of waves of the sea. 
Burgundians, Visigoths, and Riievi establislu'd thiiinsi'lvcs in Bwitzorland 
and Hpain. The rich shon's of Africa were seized by tlui Vandals; and the 
hardy sons of the north, the Raxons, the , Jutes, and Angles ])rcpared to follow 
the e.xamplc of the other liarliariuns, and transport themsiuvi's into more 
fertile lands. There nciver was a })rey more tempting or more easy than 
the ilisarmcd and Romanised Britain. Its southern jiorlion lay open to thes 
hand of the first invader who chose to seize it. Th(^ inliabitants were wcaltliy 
and spirith'SH — the youth of the country and all its foreign garrisons liad 
boon carried over to resist the hordes whii^li w(‘re ilevastating tlic Italian fields ; 
little confideneo could bo placed in tJie turf bauk which guarded them from 
Uio Piets and Scots, and still h'ss in tlwi undcftmdcsl walls which surrounded 
Ihoir luxurious towas. Wherever there hud in old times Ix'ou a cudra, or 
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permanent camp, thor<^ was now a city filled with all the appliances of a 
civilisation which was, in fact, too high for the people on whom it had been 
impressed. They had no arms, no discipline, no patriotic feelings ; they could 
only “eat, and slcepj and hoard," and left all the rest to the superior power. 

The still unreclaimed barbarians of the north, bursting over the feeble 
ramparts of Hadrian and Boverus, pressed onwards towards the central iow- 
lancls, and are reported to have made a dash upon London itself. But neces- 
sity and fear at last produced some appearancse of combination and courage 
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on the part of the civilised Britons. The towns entered into confederacies 
for mutual support. Arms were put into the hands of the population, and 
leaders arose who established their authority on independent terms. Their 
independence, however, took the unhappy form of mutual war. Instead of 
combining against the common foe, they weakened the country by factions 
and quarrels. In these civil distractions the contending parties bargained 
for assistance from every- quarter. Enlisted on different sides in these local 
dissensions, the population had no central authority round which to gather. 
Town after town was therefore given to the flames by the advancing Piets 
and Scots on the north, and the returning thousands of ancient Britons from 
the borders of Wales. It is a mere rhetorical exaggeration of the now de- 
graded condition of the Romanised natives, when we are told that they were 
incapable even of so unscientific an operation as building a stone wall. Per- 
haps they had found out the futility of these inanimate defences when brave 
hearts were no longer to be found within, and considered such bul-warks as 
labour thrown away. Hopeless of resisting, and too uncertain of their tenure 
to plough their fields, they allowed the land everywhere to go out of cultiva- 
tion. When their northern invaders accordingly burst through the newly 
renovated walls, they found no active enemy to face them with arms in their 
hands. The desolation of the country was its true defence. Tho cities were 
attacked and plmidered, but the inhabitants had betaken themselves to the 
woods and morasses ; the corn was either hidden in holes in the earth or utterly 
destroyed, and the Caledonians were forced to retrace their steps by the 
want of food. While the Celtic warrior was reconciled to his paradise in the 
Grampians, by comparing it with the howling wildernesses of Leicestershire 
and Derby, the citizens crept stealthily out of their hiding-places, and resumed 
their old occupations. 


HEBO-TALES 

The old dissensions, however, arose with the old condition. Rival chief- 
tains again fought for the pre-eminence in a realm which neither of them 
could defend. Vortigem, of pure Celtic blood, was the leader of the old or 
national party, and was opposed by Ambrosius, whose name demonstrates 
his civilised descent, as champion of the Romanised natives. As if to scatter 
the last hope of combination, a religious schism embittered the feelings on 
both sides. With the marks of conflagration still blackening the ruins of their 
churches, and their houses scarcely recovered from the Celtic ravagers’ assault, 
they disputed on the Pelagian heresy. Prodigies were related on both sides 
in support of their respective faiths. The orthodox Germanus of Auxerre 
had come over to arrange the question, and showed the credentials of his 
authority in a great victory over the Piets, where, by tho mere cry of Halle- 
lujah! which his newly baptised battalions of Britons were ordered to raise, 
he dispersed the enemy with enormous slaughter. But it was easier to slay 
the barbarians than to convert the heretics, and the theological disputes went 
on. The sober ing^uiries of recent times have interfered very much with the 
beauty of the ancient legends. Heroes and kings are reduced to very small 
dimensions; the impossible grows improbable, whereas it was at one time the 
greatest test of truth; and even the improbable is looked on with suspicion, 
if any other method can be detected of arriving at the same results. The 
narrative of the invitation to the Saxons, as it is called, would be very simple 
if it rested only on the real facta of the case.”- 
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THE THEBE TEIBES OF GEEMAN^ 

The “ three tribes of Germany " — the_ Jut('s, the Angles, and the Saxons, 
by whom Britain was subdued, seem originally to have constituted but one 
nation, speaking the sarne language, and ruled by monarchs who all claimed 
their descent from the deified monarch of the Teutons, Woden or Odin. They 
frequently changed their position on the firm land of Europe, as the stream 
of population rolled fonvard, impello<l by the secondary causes, prepared 
and destined to act in fulfilment of the decree by which the enlargement of 
Japhet had been foretold. 

The Jules, together with their neighbours the Angles, dwelt in the penin- 
sula of Jutkmd, or the “ Cimbric Chersonesiis,’' and in the adjoining Holstein, 
where there is still a district called Anglon. That, in fact, is the real Old 
England. The yaxons were more widely dispersed. Ptolemy places them 
in the Cimbric Chersonesus, near the Jutes and Angles; but they afterwards 
occupu'd a nuich largcjr extent, from the delta of the Rhine to the Weser. 
After the migration of the Saxons to Britain, the name of Old Saxons was 
given to the parent stock. One very large body of Saxon population occupied 
the present Westphalia; but the tribes fiy whom Britain was inviuled, appear 
princijially to have proceodiid from the country now called Friesland; for 
of all the Continental dialects, the ancient Frisick is the one which approaches 
most nearly to the Anglo-Saxon of om' ancestors. It is necessary, however, 
to remark that the name ‘‘Saxon” appears rather to have been intended to 
denote a confederacy of tribes, than to have originally belonged to any one 
nation. Learned men have sought for the etymology of the term in the 
fseax or short sword, a weajKm with which llu'y were armed. Those and 
other suppositions are, however, after all, only ingenious sports and fancies. 
Wc possess but a very small number of authentic facts concerning the early 
history of the barbarian nations of the west; and, though the general outline 
of their position upon the ethnographical niaj) can be unilorstood with toler- 
able precision, yet wo inust l)o always imcertuin coneoniing the details.*^ 

It is almost exclusively from Roman writers that wc gain our infonuatiou 
about the institutions and usag(;s of our Hiixon ancestors in their primeval 
fatherland. Caution must be uschI in admitting anil applying to them the 
details which wo read in Csfisar and Tacitus respecting the manners and in- 
stitutions of the Gennans. But wc may gain thence some general knowledge 
which may be safely rolii'd on, especially whoa taken in connection with what 
wo know of the Anglo-Haxons at a later period. Our Gonnau ancestors were 
freemen, havmg kings witlr limiled authority, who were selectcil from certain 
families. Besides these kings, they had chieftains whom they freely chose 
among themselves for each warlike enterprise or emergency. All important 
state affairs wem discussed at general assemblies of the people, mattom of 
minor consequence being dealt with by the chuff magistrates alone. Any 
person might be impeached tind tried for his life at the chief popular assembly. 
Tlic head men, or magistrates, who were to preside in the local courts, were 
also elected at popular asaomblies; and the organisation of the men of each 
district into hundreds, for the purposes of local self-government and for being 
joint securities for the good behaviour of each other, appears also to have 
existed among them. They had no cities or walled towns, but they had 
villages, where each man dwelt in his own homestead. It is very important 
to ximk this; and to observe that the ancient Gormans wore equally dis- 
tinguished from the classic Greeks and Romans, who were essentially dwdlers 
a. w.— vox. rvin. » 
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in cities, and from the wandering tribes in Centi’al Asia, who have ever been 
dwellers in tents, without settled home or habitation. The love of individual 
liberty, the spirit of personal independence, which characterised the German 
warrior, as contrasted with the classic citizen, to whom the state was all and 
the individual nothing, were perfectly compatible with a respect for order, 
and a capacity for becoming the member of a permanent and civilised com- 
munity, such as never existed in the Scythian of antiquity or the Tatar of 
modern times. 

Slavery existed among the ancient Germans, but it was generally of a vciy 
mitigated kind. They had few domestic slaves, like those of the classical 
nations, and the term “serf” would more accurately describe the Gennan 
servus whom Tacitus speaks of. The serf had his own home and his land, 
part of the produce of which he was bound to render to his master; that was 
the extent of his servitude; but he was destitute of all political rights. Mili- 
tary valour was the common virtue of the nations of the north. The Germans 
possessed this, but they had also peculiar merits. The domestic virtues 
flovpished nowhere more than in a German home. Polygamy was almost 
entirely unknown among them, and infanticide was looked on with the utmost 
horror. The great ethnologist, Pritchard, in his survey of the different races 
of mankind, truly observes that “ In two remarkable traits the Germans dif- 
fered from the Sarmatic as well as from the Slavic nations, and, indeed, 
from all those_ other races to whoin the Greeks and Romans gave the designa- 
tion of barbarians. I allude to their personal freedom and regard to the rights 
of men; secondly, to the respect paid by them to the female sex, and the 
chastity for which the latter were celebrated among the people of the north. 
These were the foundations of that probity of character, self-respect, ami 
purity of maimers, which may be traced among the Germans and Goths even 
during pagan times, and which, when their sentiments were enlightened by 
Christianity, brought out those splendid traits of character which distinguished 
the age of chivalry and romance.” 

Much indeed, of the spirit of chivalry, and even the germs of some of ils 
peculiar institutions, may be found in the customs of our Germanic ancestors 
as they are described by Tacitus. The yoimg wanior was solemnly invested 
with the dignity of arms by some chief of eminence ; and the most aspiring 
and adventurous youths wore wont to attach themselves as retainers to some 
renowned leader, whose person they protected in war, and whoso stete they 
upheld in peace. (In pace decus, in bello proenidiuni.) These wore die “ge- 
sithas” of the Anglo-Saxons; they fed at the chiefs table, they looked to him 
for gifts of war-horses or weapons, as rewards for deeds of distmguishcd valour. 
Their relation to him was that of fealty ; and we may see here a species of 
feudalism, with the all-important exception that the relation between retainer 
and chief had no necessary connection with the tenure of any land.* 

In the infancy of_ their naval power the Saxon boats resembled those of 
the other northern tribes; and a few planks, surmounted with works of osier, 
and covered with skins, bore the fearless barbarian across the ocean in the 
search of spoil and adventures. But in the fifth century, their- chiules or war- 
ships had assumed a more formidable appearance: and from the number of 
warriors whom they carried, and the length of the voyages which they made, 
we inay conclude tliat they were formed of more solid and lasting materials. 
In the^ the Saxons repeatedly issued from their ports, sometimes steering 
for a particular point, sometimes trusting entirely to the guidance of the 
winds : but whether they were conducted by chance or design, their object was 
mvariably the same— to surprise and pillage the unoffending inhabitants 
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on some part of the British or Gallic coasts. Sidonius,"^ the eloquent bishop 
of Clermont, has described in animated language the terrors of the provincials 
and the ravages of the barbarians. “W'e have not,” he says, “a more cruel 
and more dangerous enemy than the Saxons. They overcome all who have 
the courage to oppose them. They surpiise all who arc so impjrudent as not 
to be prepared for their attack. When they pm-sue, they infallibly overtake: 
when they are pursued, their escape is certain. They despise danger : they 
are inured to shipwreck : they are eager to purchase booty with the peril of their 
lives. Tempests, which to others are so dreadful, to them are subjects of 
joy. The storm is their protection when they are pressed by the enemy, 
and a cover for then operations when they meditate an attack. Before they 
quit their own shores, they devote to the altara of their gods the tenth part 
of the principal captives: and when they arc on the point of returning, the 
lots are cast with an affectation of equity, and tlie impious vow is fulfilled.” 


THE COMING OF THE SAXONS 

Such was the terror of the Saxon name, when Hengist and Horsa,^ in 449, 
•were invited by Vortigern to fight his battles. For six years they served 
him with fidelity. The Piets were taught to respect, the Britons were eager 
to reward, their valour. Hengist, whether he hatl already foniied designs 
of conquest, or was desirous of rendering greater service to his employers, 
obtained permission to solicit roinforeemeuts from his own country. The 
messengers whom he sent, were received with welcome: chieftain after chief- 
tain led his followers to Thanet; and the isle was crowded with strangers, 
till their number became an object of jealous appn^hension to the Britons. 
An increased supply of provisions was demaiuhid; and the refusal was to 
both parties the signal for war. The Jutes marched to flic Medway (455 
and at Aylesford were opposed by the natives. The passage of the river was 
fiercely disputed ; Vortigern lost a sou, and Hengist his brother : but the issue 
appears to have boon favourable to the straugiu's. After the death of Horsa, 
JSsc, the son of Hengist, was a.'ssociated with his father in the command, 
and a second battle was fought more to the west, on the bauks of tlio Crajf, 
It proved most disastrous to the Britons. Four of tli<iir leaders were loft 
on the field; their troops fled with precipitation to London: and Kent was 
abandoned to the possession of the iimwlors.*' 

After the victory at Crayford (Creccanford), however, flic tide seems to 
have turned against ITengisL and hi.s foRowers, aud_ the succeeding years saw 
the Britons reassert themselves and diive the Jutish conijuerors back from 
the ground they had won, till they occupied only the Islt! of Tliancfc, ThcTO, 

p Even if wo accept and llorna aw liini-nncal cbaractci'^# wo may HtUl entertain 

widely ilicor’ies of the oirovnnsUtnccN winch led to their coming to England. Of the 

ancient authorities Bcdc, following (liklos, tells the story of Ihe invitation by Vortigern. 
Nennius^ savs that they were roving exiles. l\dgravc« accepts tluB exphination as the 
more probable, and tbinls that the first landing wan the result of a piratical expedition such 
as had often harassed Britain during th(^ later Homan occupation, lie bcluives that it bears 

nearer relation to the r<*al history’’ of England than the stoiw of .^neaSi as related by 
Virgil, » does to the real history of the foundation of Uome.^' Kemble, c summing up the 
evidence, finds only that ‘'it is certain that at that period there took place an extensive imgra* 
tion to the shores of England/* and adds that “iho expcKlitions known t(> tradi^tion as those 
of Hengist, iBlla, Oissa, Cordic, and Port may therefore have some foundation m fact. 
my/ one of the most recent investigators in the hold, touches the real pomt of weakness m the 
“invitation story” in remarking tliat “It seems hardly necessary to noint out that u these 
men hod been imported for service agahist noriheni enemies they would not have bmt quar* 
tered in Tlxanet/* j 
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for the space of eight years or more, they remained practically prisoners, 
although the Britons wisely desisted from any attempt to dislodge them 
from their island stronghold. Just what caused this temporary check to 
the advance of the Jutes it is difficult to say. Perhaps the comparatively 
small number of Hengist’s followers made it seem unwise to push much 
farther from the seaboard Perhaps, as seems to be suggested by the early 
chroniclers, a revolution among the Britons themselves had_ placed a stronger 
leader than Vortigern at the head of their hosts, who had infused into them 
a new spirit of resistance. At any I’ate, this is the period to which tradition 
ascribes the ascendency of Ambrosius Aurelianus, said to have been a de- 
scendant of Constantine, the private soldier, whom the legions in Britain had 
hailed emperor in the early days of the same ccntuiy. Ambrosius appears 
to have overthrown Vortigern, and he it probably was who drove the conquer- 
ing Jutes back to Thanet. The success of the Britons was not lasting. In 405 
A.D. Hengist, reinforced, no doubt, by new bands from the Continent, advanced 
again towards the west, and Ambrosius marshalled all liis strength to meet 
the onset. The hostile armies mot at Wippdesfleet, wliero in a bloody battle 
Hengist won a decisive victory. The defence of the Britons was evidently 
gallant anil stubborn, but was of little avail before the onslaught of Hengisfs 
fierce wai'riors, of whom the chronicle tells us that “there twelve Wealish 
Ealdonnen they slew.” Kent fell into tlu' hands of Hengist without further 
conflict, and the conquerors began their ailvanco along the southern shore. 

The last victory of Hengist was obtained in 473 a.d. The Britons arc said 
to have fled from their enemies as “ from a devouring conflagi’ation,” and to 
have left behind them spoils of incalculable value. The conqueror suiwived 
fifteen years, and djdng in 488 a.d. left the peacable possession of Kent to- 
his son iEsc. 

A vcr 3 r different tale [of the beginnings of the conquest] is told by the 
British writers, whoso vanity has attributed the loss of Kent to the infatuation 
of Vortigern and the treacherous policy of Hengist. That chieftain, if we 
may credit their relation, had a daughter, Rowena, of transcendant beauty. 
It was so contrived, that at a banquet given to the British nobles, she waited 
on Vortigeni, who was captivated by her channs, took her to his bed, and 
bestowed on his father-in-law the kingdom of Kent. But his attaclnncnt 
to the Jutes deprived him of the affections of the Britons. His son Vortomir 
was placed on the throne, fought three battles with the strangers, and ulti- 
mately expelled them from Kent. During five years Hengist wandered 
an adventurer on the ocean : but at the death of Vorieinir the father recovered 
his crown, and the son-in-law demanded the restoration of the possessions 
which he had lost. Three hundred deputies from each nation assembled in 
comicil to determine the question: but during the conference each Saxon 
singled out his victim : at the proper moment Hengist exclaimed, “ Draw your 
daggers : ” and the ^ound was covered with the dead bodies of two hundred 
ana ninety-nine Britons.^ The one who had been spared was Vorfigem him- 
self : and to free from captivity a prince whom they hated^ the natives yielded 
to Hengist the territory which has since been divided into the comities of 
Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex. Can it be necessary to say that many 
of these pretended events are contradicted by undeniable evidence, and that 

P The strongest ijroof of the legendajy character of many of those stories of early Bnglisli 
history is found in their unmistakable identification with similar stories in the early history of 
other lands and peoples. Kemble, « for instance, points out that the story of the treacherous^ 
murder of the British chieftains at Hengist^s feast is not of English origin, but is related on ther 
CSontinent in connection with the conquest of the Thuringians J 
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all escaped the notice of Gildas,^ a British, and almost a contemporary, writer? 
The whole appears to be a fable invented by the natives, to account for the 
first settlement of the Saxons without the admission of conquest. 

Henglst and his successors were content with the possession of Kent. On 
the north, east, and south, their small domain was protected by the Thames 
and the sea; on the west they were removed from the hostility of the natives 
by the interposition of a now band of adventurers, under the command of 
and his three sons. In 477 A.i>. these marauders landed at Keynor (Cymen- 
sore), near Withering, in the Isle of Selsea. The Britons made an obstinate 
resistance, but were defeated with considerable loss, and compelled to shelter 
themselves in the Andrcd’s weald, a forest of one hundred and twenty miles 
in length and thirty in breadtli. The jirogress of AClla was slow. In 485 A.n, 
he fought a great battle (at Meareredsburn), the result of which is unknown ; 
ainl it was not till 490 A n. that he could penetrate as far as the city of An- 
dcri(la [near the modern Peveiisey], Avhich gave its name' to the tract, and was 
deemed an impregnable fortress. Its fate is celebrated in our annals. While 
the Saxons besieged the city, they wisre besii'ged in their turn by a numerous 
army of Britons, who allowinl them no rest (‘ither by day or night. As often 
as they began the assault., the natives attacked them in the rear: and if th(‘y 
turned on the assailants, thc'se immediah'ly found an asylum in the woods, 
from which they i.ssued again the moment that the Saxons moved to their 
former position. This harassing spc'cies of warfarr; suggested to the barbarian 
tlio obvious expedient of dividing his force into two armies: of which one 
conducted the siege, while the other watched the motions of the enemy with- 
out the walls. At last the Haxons forced tlunr way into tlu* place; Anderiila 
was reduced to ashes; and every inhabitaiit was jiut to the sword (491 A.n.). 
This conquest socurecl to ASlla the iiossossiou of his former acciuisitions, and 
he became the foumk'r of the kingdom of Sussex, or of the South Saxons. 

Five years after the dcstruct.ion of Auderida a more powerful annamcjit. 
of five chillies appoari'd in the channi'l. This was under the command of 
Cerdic, who, sailing past the previous con(iU(>sts of his countrymen, landed 
more to the w&st, at a place which, from the circumstunee, recinved tlie name 
of Cerdices-ore. Natanlood, the king of th(> district, opposed the foreigners 
with intrepidity and perseverance.; and Cerdic was rejx'atedly compelled to 
solicit the co-operation of other adventurers. In 501 A.n., Port, with two 
chiulos, aiTived at Portsmouth, and slew a British prince who opposes! his land- 
ing. Still Natanlood retarded the advance of the invaders; and in 608 A.n. 
ho routed Cerdic, but was attacked during the ])ursuit by Oyuric, and perished 
in the field with five thousand Britons. Even this important victoiy did not 
give to the Saxon quiet ixiasc-ssion of the country. In 514 A.n. he roeeived 
a great accc.s,sion of strength by the arrival of his nephews Stuf lunl Wilitgar 
with three chiulos at Cerdices-ore: repeated victories gradually ('xhmded the 
conquests of the strangers; and in 519 A.n. the groat. l)att.le of Ohjixford 
on the Avon finally o.stablished the kingdom of Wessex, or of the West 
Saxons. Cerdic, having associated his sou C 3 mrie in th(^ regal lUgnity, and 
bestowed upon his nepluiws the subordinate sovereignty of the Me of Wight, 
died in 534 A.n. Ills was the kingdom of the West Saxons fOewissas]. 

The success of these adventurers had given a now direction to the policy 
of die Saxons. Their object, which had fonnorly Men plunder, was now 
converted into that of colonisation. In pursuit of new sotdianeuta in a more 
opulent country and under a more genial sun, the most enterprising chieftains 
abandoned their homes, and were followed by numbers anxious to share their 
fortunes. There was no part of the eastern shore, from the Firth of Forth 
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to the mouth of the Thames, which was not visited by hordes of barbarians. 
While Cerdic was struggling with the southern Britons, several independent 
chieftains had pushed their conquests along the left bank of the Thames 
More meagre even than our knowledge of the conquests of the Jutes and 
the South Saxons is the record of the advance which resulted at length in 
the establishment of the kingdom of the East Saxons (Essex). From the 
estuaries of the Thames and up the valleys of the Colne, the Chelm, and the 
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Stour, the Saxon chieftains pushed their conquests into the interior. The 
old Roman town of Camulodunum (Colchester) fell before them, but of their 
varying fortunes we know almost nothing. By 500 a.o., however, the 
chroniclers tell us, the bands had been united into a single federation or king- 
dom under .dSsewine or Ercenwine. 

The districts in which the Jutes and Saxons made their early conquests 
were cut off by forests, hills, or rivers from free communication with the 
interior. To this condition we must attribute the fact that for a hundred 
years after their first landing they were unable to extend their sovereignty 
over a wider area. But to the north of the Stour no such barrier kept back the 
tribes which had secured a foothold during this same period along the eastern 
coast from the Wash to the Firth of Forth. The people who had settled at 
different times along this great stretch of shore washed by the waters of the 
North Sea, and who were destined to play a far greater part in the conquest 
of the island than their southern neighbours, and eventually to give their name 
to tlio land which they conquered, were neither Saxons nor Jutes. They 
were Angles (Angli) or Engles, and their continental homes modern re.search 
seems to have fixed with reasonable certainty in the neighbourhood of Magde- 
burg in the valley of the middle Elbe, in Lower Hanover and Oldenburg, and 
at a later period in parts of what is now Schleswig-Holstein and the peninsula 
of Jutland. Unlike the Saxons, only a small part of whom crossed to Britain, 
the Angles seem to have emigrated in a body. The greater vigour of their 
conquests was very likely due in great part to the fact that they wore leas 
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inspired by the love of fighting and plunder, than by the desire to establish 
new homes for their wives and children.® 

The majority of the Angles had spread themselves more to the noilh- 
ward. Ida, who commanded a fleet of forty chiules, after many severe con- 
flicts, succeeded in removing the Bernician Britons from the vicinity of the 
coast ; and fixed his residence at Bamborough (Bebbanburh), a castle which 
he had built on a lofty promontory, and to which he hud given that name in 
honour of his consort Bebba. He obtained the regal title in 547 a.d., and 
reigned twelve years. His states, from their British name Berneich, were 
called the kingdom of Bernicia, and were bounded on the south by the river 
Tyne or the Tees. 

The Britons who lived on the right banks of those livers were called Deiri, 
from Ueyfyr. The first of the Anglian chieftains, (ly whom they had been 
assailed and defeated, was Soemil. j(Ella, one of his descendants, in 560 
A.D. obtained the urulisiiutod possession of the country, and formed a now 
kingdom, which prevserved its British appellation.^ 

The Anghis of Deira stretched themsedves as far as lh(' Humber. In 586 a.d. 
a colony under the command of Creoda passed that river, and afbsr clearing 
the coast of the Britons, push(‘d their coiifiuest Ixshlnd tlie I'last Angles, till 
they had reached the very centre of the island. They were in general called 
Mercians,^ perhaps from the marshy district in which they first settled; but 
some of th(im took the name of Middle Angles from their central position. 

From the arrival of llengist lo the last successes of CVcotla a jieriod 
had intervened of more than one hundred and fifty years. The natives had 
gradually retired before thc'ir enemU'S from the coast to the mountains, 
and had left about one-half of the southeni division of the island in the pos- 
jKission of the invaders. Eight new kingdoms had been fornu'd. Kent and 
Hussex were comprised within the small exkmt of the counties still known by 
those names. The ICast Saxons possessed Plssex, Middleso.x, and the south 
of Hertfordshire, blast Anglia comprehended Norfolk, Bufi‘olk_, Cambridge, 
and the Isle of Ely. These states were prevenU'd from extending their ter- 
ritories by their position on the coast., and the contiguity of other Saxon 
atl venturers. But the remaining kingdoms bordered on the Britons, and 
wore successively augmented by conquest. When they had attainerl their 
full growth, Bernicia on t.ho north, anil Deira on the soutli, of the Tees, ex- 
tended from the Iforth to the Humber, and from the eastern sea to the west- 
ern. Wessex was bounded by tlie Thames and the Hcvcm on the north, 
and stretched from the borders of Kent and Hussex to the Land’s J'lnd in 
Cornwall. Mercia comprised all the interior of the island as far as the moun- 
tains of Wales, ft is easy tx) point out the, continental origin of these different 
peoples. The nations of the Haxons discover themselve,s by their very name. 
The conquerors of Kent, of the Xvslc of Wight, and tlie coast of Hampshire op- 
posite to that island were Jutes. All tlio remaining kingdoms were founded 
by the Anglos. 

During this long and eventful |«iriod, the Britons, though finally un- 
successful, had displayed a considerable share of courage and resolution.’* 

‘ Whew Bcmicia was afterwards united with Deira under one sovereign, the whole was 
called the kingdom of Northumbria, from its comprising the Baxon conquaats north of the 
Humber. 

P A more generally accepted derivation of tbe name Mercia, is that it was the same as the 
name March or Mark, meaning border-land.] 

P The theory of Kemble,® which has many adherents, is quite contrsay to that hero ex- 
pressed, He disbelioves that tiiere was a long and doubtful stnwglo botwe<m the Bntona and tho 
Saxon invaders. “ It is no doubt probable mat the whole land was not subdued without some 
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If during the struggle they lost the fairer portion of the island, the origin of 
their misfortunes will be found in the want of union among their chicttaiiis. 
Like their fathers of old, they were vanquished in detail. Their national 
writers talk of kings who at this period wielded the whole power of Britain : 
but of the existence of any such authority no trace can be discovered in 
genuine history. The population of the country was divided among a mul- 
titude of chieftains, whose crimes and dissensions had rendered them too 
attentive to objects of personal jealousy or aggrandisement, to act with any 
combined effort against the common enemy. The chief opposition made 
to the Saxons seems to have proceeded from the inhabitants of the places in 
which they successively landed.^ 


THE BEAL KING AETHUR 

In the stream of bloody deeds that marks the story of the Saxon conquest 
one stands out in the imagination from all the rest, not because of its inherent 
importance, but because it afforded the foundation or the point of departure 
for the story which of all others in English history has been most often told 
and has most powerfully affected the historical imagination — the story of 
King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. When the imagination 
has had a sway so nearly limitless it is especially interesting to discovtir the 
original facts. These are best presented in Ramsay’st Foundatiem of Eny- 
hnd.O' 

The name of Arthur is not to be found in Gildas,^ who wrote only forty- 
four years after the siege of the Mons Badonicus. As ho gives the names 
of several native princes it seems clear that there was no leadmg native of 
that name known to him. If we search for the oldest historic record of an 
Arthur we find it among the Gael, in the person of a Dalriad prince, in Latin 
“Arturius,” son of Aidan, killed in battle by the heathen Piets, 591 a.d. 
We also have an Arthur map Petr, and more clearly a Noe sou of Arthur, 
ruling in Dyfed (Pembrokeshire), 600-060 a.d. The name therefore was not 
unknown in Great Britain. But neither of these men can serve as basis for 
the legendary Arthur. For him we have to skip on one hundred and fifty 
years to the pages of Nennius,* who wrote in the ninth century, and there 
we have the Arthurian legend in full bloom. He is represented not as being 
a British king, or even a Briton at all, but as a heroic personage who fought 
for them against the Saxons and led their annies. He fights twelve battles — 
a suspicious number — and apparently wins them all; the last being that “in 
monU Badonis,” the victory of the historic Ambrosius. 

If wo turn to the old Bardic poems of Wales, we find in them no allusion 
to these battles. The name Arthur, however, does occur in four of the poems, 
for which a historic character is claimed by Mr. W. F. Skcne.‘ But the only 
one that couples him with a jiersonage that can be identified couples hiiii 
with Geraint ap Erbin of Dyfnaint ; apparently the Geraint who is defeated by 
Ine of Wessex in 710 a.d.. two centuries after the time of the Arthur of 
Nennius. Another poem talks of fighting on the Wall, “tlie ancient boun- 
dary,” and of the “loricated legion”; thus relegating its Arthur to the 
times of the Roman dominion. 

The theory that commends itself to us is that the Arthurian legend is 
merely a reissue of Ossianic myths, brought over by the Dalriad Scots, dis- 

pams in different quarters, he writes. ** But a skirmish, carried on by very email numbers on 
either side, seems generally to have decided the fate of a campaign/') 
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Beminated through the agency of the Columban missionaries, and appro- 
priated and adopted by the Celtic people of Great Britain. This will account 
for the localisation of the legendaiy Ai'thur in North Britain; because 
the north was the chief scene of the labours of the Irish clergy; and the 
deficiency of Arthurian traditions in Wales will be due to the fact that the 
Irish missionaries gained no footing there./ 


TUB BIGHT KINGDOMS 

By the conejuests of the Saxons the island was replunged into that state 
of barbarism from which it had been extricated by the liomans. The victors 
had long been inured to pillage and slaughter. On many occasions the towms 
and villages were with their inhabitants involved in the same ruin. A mighty 
conflagration, says Gildas,i was lighted up by the barbarians on the eastern 
coast, which gradually devoured the whole surface of the island. To escape 
from the exterminating sword of their enemies, the natives, as soon as oppo- 
sition appeared fruitless, fleil with their mo.st valuable effects to the hills ami 
forests. Multitudes found a secure asylum among the mountains which cover 
the west of the island : where, struggling with povin-ty, ami engf^ed in constant 
warfare, they rapidly lost the faint polish of provincial civilisation, and 
relapseil into many of the habits of savage life. But the work of dovastatioii 
was checked by views of personal interest.. The habitations of l.hc Britons 
were wanted for the use of the comiuerors; and the labours of the captives 
w(‘re found necessary for the cultivation of the soil. Hence it was that, as the 
Baxons extended their comiuests, the Imildings were suffered to stand; and 
the lives of the Britons who fell into their hamls were spared, unless the thirst 
of vengeance had beesn excited by the obstinacy of their resistance. The 
captives were diviiled, together with Ihe land, among_ the comiuerors: they 
became the property, the chattels, of their lord, subject to his caprice, and 
transferable at his will. The same fate atteiidfsl their dosoeiulants for many 
generations : and from the authentic record of Doomsday it ajipears that as late 
tus the eleventh century a great part of thi* population of England renuiined 
in a state of serfhood. 

The conquerors had established eight inilepcuideat kingdoms in the island, 
though from the frequent union of Ihjrnicia and Dcira umlor the same head, 
they have generally been consulered as only seven. The hlstoiy of their dif- 
ferent dynasties, were they to be arranged cither collaterally f)r in succession, 
would perplex and fatigue both the writer and the* reader. A sufficiently 
accurat(5 notion of the period which procMsdos th(‘ prepouderauce of the W(5st 
Saxon kings may be obtained by attending to the nngns of the more powerful 
monarohs; for there frequently was one. among the number whose authority 
was acknowledged by all or by most of his coulemjiorarics. The title by 
which he was (lesignatod was [according to the An-gh-Saxon Chronicle] that, 
of Brctwalda, the wi<‘.l(ler or sovenngn of Britain.’ 

iBthelbcrht, the fourth king of Kent, was the first to disturb the harmony 
which had united the Saxon princes. In 5(18 a.d. he !(«! an army against 

[‘ llin tlioory that BrctwalAa was a r^gtilar title, rccoKDiswl as denoting the possoasion 
by itH holder of certain designattKl powerw and privllcg<w, was hold by luawy historical wriU'rs 
oi the early nineUMaitli century, ijater writen* have generally discarded, the theory. The 
source upon whicli this idea of the title was based, the Atiylo-fkixon Chrmiicki^ is not contem- 
poraneous, and as Stubbs, o the hiRhoat authority on ti»e subject, says, “It is most probable 
that the superiority was one of i>oworu«d influence only; hut it may have been recoraisod 
by oooaaional acts of commendation by whidi tho weaker sovereign placed himself under the 
protetition of the stronger."! 
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Ceawlin, king of Wessex, the grandson of Cerdic. At Wimbledon (Wibbandiin) 
his temerity was severely chastised. Oslac and Cnebba, his two ealdormou, 
fell in the conflict, and jEthelberht himself escaped with difficulty from the 
pursuit of the enemy. Ceawlin, content with the humiliation of the king 
of Kent, directed his arms against the Britons. The battle of Bedford (571 a.d.) , 
which was fought under the direction of his brother Cutha or Cuthwin, addecl 
to his dominions the towns of Leighton, Ailesbury, Bensington, and Eynsham • 
and six years afterwards the victory of Deorham (577 a.d.) in Gloucestershire 
was marked by the fall of three British kings, Conmail, Condidan, and Farin- 
mail, and was followed by the surrender of the important cities of Gloucestei , 
Cirencester, and Bath. The victo^ at Deorham was decisive, and its 
results were far-reaching. Its great significance lay in the fact that by giving 
the Saxons coimnand of the mouth of the Severn, and control of its fertile 
valley, the Britons of Cornwall were_ forever cut off from communication 
with their countrymen in Wales. With the possibility of common action 
in defence of their land gone, their subjugation bet'ame an easier task for the 
Saxon conquerors.® When Ceawlin had .settled his new conquests, he re- 
sumed offensive operations against the Britons. At lYithcm, on the left 
bank of the Severn, he lost his son Cutha : but victory docla red for the Saxoius, 
the neighbouring towns were plundered, and the army returned home laden 
with booty. A few years afterwards, on the death of Cis.sa, the son of dillla, 
Ceawlin added Sussex to his other dominions. But fortune deserted him in 
the zenith of hi.s power. His own subjects rose in arms against him; Angles 
and Britons hastened to assist them ; and, after a bloody battle at Wodnes- 
beorh, the king was driven from his throne. He died in 593 a.d,, and was 
succeeded by his nephew Ceolric. 

TJte Reign of MthdherU of Kent 

The disgrace which had clouded the first years of yEthelberht, king of 
Kent, was afterwards dispersed by the glory of a long and prosperous reign. 
At the death of Ceawlin his authority was admitted by all the Saxon princes 
south of the Humber, While he was in possession of this power, he received in- 
telligence that forty strangers had landed on the Isle of Thanet. These were 
Augustine and his associates, partly Gauls, partly Italians, whom Pope 
Gregory the Great had sent for the benevolent purpose of converting the 
pagans.*’ 

Pope Grcgoiy had become much interested in the welfare of the Anglo- 
Saxons, in consequence of an incident which happened lo him at an eariior 
period of his life. It chanced that he passed through the market at Home 
(about 588 a.d.), where certain dealers had just arrived from foreign parts 
with various kinds of merchandise. Amongst other articles, there were slaves 
for sale, like cattle. Gregory was particularly interested by the appearance 
of some poor little lads, who stood trembling in the expectation of being con- 
signed to a new master. They were beautiful children, with ruddy cheeks and 
blue eyes, and their fine yellow tresses flowing in long curls upon their 
shoulders. 

“To what nation do these poor boys belong?” was the question which 
Gregory asked of the dealer. “They are Angles, father.” “Well may they 
be so called, for they are as comely as angels; and would that, like angels, 
they might become cherubim in heaven! But from which of the many 
provmccs of Britain do they come?” “Prom Deira, father.” “Indeed,” 
continued Gregory, speaking in Latin, “De ir& Dei Uberandi sunt” (Prom 
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tho wrath of God they aro to bo delivwod) And wh(ai, on asking the naaio 
of their king, he was told it was iElla, or Alla, he added, that AUelujah — ^jiraise 
ye the Lord — ought to be .sung in his dominions. This conversation was 
destined to produce the most important effects. The state of Britain having 
been introduced to the notice of Gregory, he brooded over the thought, and 
determined to proceed thither in the character of a missionary. Impediments 
arose, which prevented him from carrying this design into effect, but the im- 
pression continued firm in his mind; and when he became pope of Home he 
despatched Augustine to fulfil the task, tho accomphshment of which he 
had so earnestly desired (596-601 a.d.).''^ 

iEthelbcrht could not have been unacquainted with the Christian religion. 
It was probably the belief of tho majority of the British slaves in his dominions: 
it was certainly professed by_ his queen, Bertha, the daughter of Charibort., 
king of Paris. The Saxon prince received the missionaries under an oak, in 
an open field, at the suggestion of his priests, who had told him that in such 
a situation the .spells of the foreign magicians would Io.so their influence. At 
the appointed time, Augustine was introduced to the king. Before him were 
borne a silver cross, arid a banner ropriisenting the lledeenu'r' behind him 
his compaiiioiiH walked in procession; and the air ri'soundecl with tho aiith(‘ins 
which they .sang in alternate choirs. As soon as th<! interpreter had exjilained 
the object and motives of their nii.ssion, yEthelberlit replied that he had no 
inclination to abandon the gods of his fathem for a new and imcortaiu wor,ship: 
but as tho intention of tho strangers was lieiu'volenf., and their promises were 
invittng, they might preach without molesf.ation, and .should bo suiiported 
at his expense, niis favourable answer filled them with joy; and they pro- 
ceeded to Canterbury. The care of the (jiieen had already prepared a resi- 
dence for the new apostles. They wore lodged in tlie anckmt chureh of Bt. 
Martin, which had originally l>clonged to tho Briton, s, and had lat.('Iy been 
repaired for the iise of ijiudhard, a (Ihristian jirelate who uccomjianied Bertha 
from Gaul. (Jurio.sity led tlie Saxons to visit tho strangers: they udmii‘('d 
the ceremonies of their worship, conqiared their lives with those of the pagan 
priests, and Icariu'd to approve a religion which could inspire .so much piety, 
austerity, jvnd_ disinteresUidness. With secret pleasure yEthollierht viewed 
tho alteration in the sentiments of his siibji'cts: on the feast of Penteco,st, in 
the year 597 A.n , he profe.s.sed jiim.self a (ihrist mu, and received the .sacrament 
of baptism; and on the following Clnisliuas ten thousand of his subjects fol- 
lowed the cxamiiie of their sovereign. As each canton embraced the new 
doctrine, the heatlicn temple was converted into a Christian chureh; and, 
in order to wean the proselytes from their idolatrou,s praotici's, they were 
permitted, instead of tho feasts whidi they hud formcriy eolcbrated around 
the altars of their gods, to assemble u])on the more solemn fe,siivals in tho 
neighbourhood of the church, and to ]>artako of a sober repast. Tho kingdom 
of Rssex was, at. thi,s period, governed by Bmlicrht, the son of ito founder, and 
the nephew of /Ethelberht. The influence of the uncle introduced u missionary, 
the abbot Mcllitus, to the notice of fckeberUt, who .soon conseutod to receive 
the aacraineut of baptkiu.i> 


TOE EEMOrON OB’ THE ANGLO-SAXONS 

The heathendom which Gregory ardently desired to overthrow had taken 
a very deep root in the countiw before the arrival of the Christian missionaries. 
Woden was the Mercury of the Saxons. William of Malmesbury,? speaking 
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of the pretensions of Hengist and Horsa to be descended from him, says: 
“They were great-grandsons of the most ancient Woden, from whom almost 
all the royal families of these barbarous nations deduce their origin; and to 
whom the nations of the Angles, fondly deifying him, have consecrated the 
fourth day of the week, and the sixth day unto his wife Frea, by a sacrilege 
which lasts even unto this day.” To him were human victims sacrificed. 
That his worship was universally spread in England is shown, according^ to 
Mr. Kemble, c by the extreme frequency of names of places compounded with 
his name. Thus, the ancient fortification Wansdike is Woden’s dike. Thor, 
the thunderer, the god of storms and rains, wielding his terrible hammer, 
was the Saxon Jupiter, as Tiw was their Mars. Frea, according to Mr. Kemble, 
was a god, and Woden’s wife was Fricgc. There were lesser gods — Baldr, 
and Geat, and Sastere, or Saturn. Goddesses were numerous. Eastro sur- 
vives in the great festival of the Church. Their mythology includi'd Fiends, 
and Monsters, and Fates. “The weird sisters” of Macbeth comes from the 
Wyrd, who weave the web of destiny. There was hero-worship, too, in which 
the rude but imaginative man recognised some great attribute of courage 
or goodness, which he exalted into a power below his divinities, but calling 
for his habitual reverence. Perhaps we have been too much accastomed to 
look only at the revolting aspect of those superstitions; and not to sec in them 
that, however debasing in some essentials, tlu'y were manifestations of a 
spirit which did not walk in the material world without believing in some 
presiding influences which governed human actions. In this rude mythology 
we see glimpses of a belief in a future life, and of a state of rewards and pun- 
ishments. That the mythology of the nations who overran England in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and swept away whatever remained of Eonuin 
rites, with all that had been created of Christian worship, was a great 
dominant principle in the life of the people, admits of little question. But, 
at the same time, it possessed some capacity of assimilation with that faith 
before which the classical paganism of the ancient world had retreated. 
Mr. Kemble points out the pregnant fact in the history of our Anglo-Saxon 
progenitors, at the commencement of the sixth century, “ that Christianity 
met but little resistance among them, and enjoyed an easy triumph, or, at 
tlie worst, a careless acquiescence, even among those whose pagan sympathies 
could not be totally overcome.”^ 

From the conversion of the Saxons the zeal of Augustine w<as directed to 
the reformation of the Britons. During one hundred and fifty years of un- 
successful warfare, the ancient discipline of their church had been nearly 
abolished, and the lives of their clergy were disgraced by vices the mo.st 
repugnant to their profession. Grego^ had written to Augustine, that he 
had subjected all the bishops of Britain to his authority. The missionaiy, 
with the aid of jEthelbcrht, prevailed on the British prelates to meet him at 
a place, which has since been called Augustine’s oak, in Worcestershire. 
After a long and unavailing debate, the conference was adjourned to another 
day. In the interval the Britons consulted a neighbouring heimit, who 
advi.sed them to watch the conduct of Augustine; if he arose to meet them, 
they were to consider him as a man of unassuming disposition, and to listen 
to his demands; but if he kept his seat, they should c.ondenm him of pride, 
and reject his authority. With this sapient admonition, which left to accident 
the decision of the controversy, seven bishops, with Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, 
repaired to the place of conference. Augustine happened to bo seated, ami 
did not rise at their arrival. Both his reasons and his authority wore con- 
sequently despis<!d. In points of doctrine there hatl been no difference 
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l>fl\u'(‘n iht'iit. fn l'ju‘i!itntc ihcir in other tiinll'crf?, iho arrli- 

})i.-lio|i li!i<i roiliii'cii lii-i (li'iiitaKi.' lo lliree hoailfs: thiil ilioy nhoulil oljKorvo 
t!if CiUhnlic of liti'lor, slioulil tniopt llio Honitm rite iii tlw' 

ielmniistraliou of aitil .-houlii join with the nli^^;i(^nurie.s in preufiliiiiff 

to tile Sn\ons.' iiaeli of theee reqiie.'ts, in obeilienei- to (he adviet* of the 
hermit, was [lerlinacioiidy refaseil.^ “Know then," exelainieii the luksioiiury 
with ilio tone of a jirophet. “ that if you will not u-vist me in ])oinlin<f out to 
the Sa'.oie' the way of life, they, !i\ the. just juil,t£m('n(. of tiod. will prove 
to you (lie mini- tens of death.'' lie did not live to see the itrediciiou vcriikal. 


Tin; i.wvs UK .uTiim.isKiiifT 

Tiie reijun of .Kflielheiltl holed fifty-six* yeai.-'. liefore his death he pub- 
lished a <Mide of laws to rejnilate tin' administration of justiee. For this 
iinprovemeni he was indebted to the sufrj!;estio».-> of the missionaries, who, 
thouf;h they had been neeustonied to the forms and derisions of Homan 
jurisprudenee, <U<1 imt, in ieptishitiiie for tin* Saxons, attempt to aholisli the 
national nidions of e<iuify, but wisely relaineil the iirinciple of peeuniury 
eompensation, a prineijde univ<ti*sally jirevulent in tins iKirtlioru nations, 
'riiose eriines whieli appeared the most repufitnant to the vvell-being of soeJc'ty 
wort' serupiilously enumerated; tlu'ft in its diflVreiit branehos, murder, siieri- 
le"e, insults offered to female chastity, and infractions of the pence ol the king 
and of the chmvh: and to each was attached a proportionate fine, which rose 
in amount acconling lo the dignity of the person agaimst W'hoin the offence 
was committed. From these laws it apixiars that, all freemen were classed 
according to their property, and the offices w'hieh they held. To each class 
WTis allotted its peculiar muml and were. The nmml was the jiecimiary mulct, 
which was iuteudod to provide for the security of each individual, and of 
those under his roof. Tims the muyitl of a widow, if she were of the highest 
rank, was fifty shillings; of the second, twenty; of the third, twelve; and of 
tho fourth, six. The vxro wa.s the sum at which the life of each jierson was 
rated. If ho was killed, tlu' munlerer pai<l it as a conijiensatiou h) his family; 
if he himself transgressed tho laws, he forfeited it, in lieu of his head, to the 
king. JlJut murder was not only an offence against individuals, it was also 
considmvd as an injuiy to the community, and the criminal was compelled 
to make what wixs esteimiod a compensation t,o the violated justice of his 
country as well as to the family of the deceased. For this purpose, bo.sides 
t.he wms, he jiuid an arlditional fine, called the vritc, which was received by 
the king or the chief magistrate of the district. The same distinctions, and 
the same punishments, with a finv variations arising out of times and cir- 
cuiustaiiccs, wore rotaiiUHl in all tho law,s of succeeding legislators. 


KAOIULI) 

i13th(dberht died in 610 A.o. The crown devolved upon his son Radbaid, 
tho violence of whose passions nearly rophmgoil tlie nation into that idolatry 

* It, i« NurpriNiiiR Uiat so iniuiy iiKKlom litHtoriaiw should have reprowmted die Britons as 
holdhiK difTfirwit doctrinoH from those professiKl by tbit llomiui uiluwianaries, thoujfh thiw 
wrii,('w luivu iiMvor yrt produced a hIhrIo irmtance of such differcnco. Would Augustino have 
roquiriid the BriUsli clorcv’ to join in wio POiiverHion of tho Saxons, if they bad taught doetrines 
wliieh lie oondomnod ? fiede has related witli croat mimitonoss all the nontrovcralc# between 
tlie two piirtioB. They all rcffard points of discipline. Nowhere doss the rsmotost hint occur 
of any diilorcnoe respecting doctriuo. 
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from which it had Just emerged. The youth and beauty of his stop-mother, 
the relict of dEthelberht, induced him to take her to his bod, and when the 
missionaries admonished him to break the unnatural connection, ho abandoned 
a religion which forbade the gratification of his appetite. At the .same time 
the three sons of Saeberht [of Essex] (their father was dead) restored the altars 
of the gods, and banished from the territory the bishop Mellitus. With 
Justus of Rochester he retired into Gaul, and Laurentius, the successor of 
Augustine in the see of Canterbury, had determined to follow their footsteps. 
On the morning of his intended departure, he made a last attempt on the 
mind of Eadbald. His representations were successful. The king dismissed 
his step-mother, and recalled the fugitive prelates. The sincerity of his con- 
version was proved by his subsequent conduct, and Christianity, supported 
by his influence, assumed an ascendancy which it ever afterwards preserved. 


EiBDWALD AND .BTHELFlilTH 

The East-Anglian throne was now filled by Rscdwald, one of the Uffingas. 
He had formerly paid a visit to .Ethelberht, and at his persuasion had [iro- 
fessed himself a Christian. But on his return homo the new convert found 
himself assailed by the importunities of his wife, and the opposition of his 
people. His resolution was at last subdued, but to silence his conscience, 
he endeavoured to unite the two worships, and in the same temple, by the 
side of the statue of Woden, dedicated an altar to the god of the Christ ians. 
We cannot appreciate his subsequent conduct without reverting to the 
history of Northumbria. .Ethelfrith, the grandson of Ida, was a restless and 
sanguinary prince, who for several years had directed all his efforts against 
the neighbouring Britons. In many districts they had been entirely exter- 
minated by his arms; in others they were happy to purchase his forbearance 
by the payment of an annual tribute. Aidan, king of the Scots, jealous of so 
formidable a neighbour, assembled all his forces, and marched as far as the 
stone of Degsa, a spot long celebrated in the traditions of the country. Though 
Theodbald, the brother of .^thelfrith, was slain with his followers, victory 
declared for the Northumbrians. The greater part of the Scots were immo- 
lated to their vengeance; and the narrow escape of Aidan with a handful of 
attendants proved an instructive lesson to him and his successors. For 
more than a century no king of the Scots dared to meet the Northumbrians 
in battle. 

At the death of jElle, the founder of the kingdom of Doha, Jltholfrith, 
who had mai-ried his daughter, took possession of his dominions, .ffille hacl 
left a male child of the name of Eadwine (Edwin), who was conveyed beyonil 
the reach of the tyrant, and mtrusted to the protection of Cadvan, the king 
of North Wales. The hospitality of the British prince drew on him the 
vengeance of the Northumbrian; and the two armies met in the vicinity of 
Chester (613 A.n.). On the summit of a neighboming hill .®thelfrith espied 
an unarmed crowd, the monks of Bangor, who, like Moses in the wilderness, 
had hoped by their prayers to determine the fate of the battle. “If they 
pray,” exclaimed the pagan, “(hey fight against us;” and ordered a detach- 
ment of his army to put them to the sword. Victory was, as usual, true to 
his standard. _ Chester w^ taken and Bangor demolished. The number of 
the monks slain on the hill is generally said to have been twelve hundred; 
but Bede observes that others besides the monks had assembled to pray. lie 
supposes that the victory of jEthelfrith fulfilled the predictions of Augustine.^ 
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The real significance of iEthelfrith’s victory at Chester does not lie, how- 
ever, in the number of the slain, but in the fact that it gave the Saxons a 
foothold on the western sea and thereby again divided the Welsh nation. 
The western coast from the Channel to the Clyde had been until shortly before 
this time entirely under Welsh control. If they could have presented a con- 
tinuous line of defence to the Saxons the conquest of their country might 
have been at least retarded for some years. But they laboured xmder the 
disadvantage of having to defend a region which by its physical features was 
naturally divided by the Severn, the Dee and the Solway, into four distinct 
parts. By the battle of Deorham (577 a.d.) the West Saxons had reached the 
mouth of the Severn and thus split off the West Welsh from their kindred in 
Cornwall. In like manner the battle of Chester separated the Strathclyde 
and Cumbrian Welsh from the main body of their nation to tlie .southward. 
"No general resistance of the Welsh people was henceforth possible,” writes 
Green, “and the warfare of Britons against Englishmen died doum into a 
warfare of .separate English kingdonns against separate British kingdoms.”® 

The son of dSlle, who wa.s iiiees.santly harassed by the jealousy of ^Ethel- 
frith, wandered from the hospitable mansion of Cadvan through the different, 
principalities of the Britons and SaxoD.s. At last ho found an asylum in the 
court of Rsedwald. The fidelity of that prince was immediately tempted by 
the threats and promises of Ailthelfritli,- and after a long struggle he preferred 
the fricnd.ship of a powerful monarch to the danger of protecting a solitary 
exile. On the very evening while the council deliberated on his fate, Eadwino 
was sitting alone in the dark at the gate of the palace, when a friendly voice 
whispered in his ear that it was time to flee, for the king had given his assent 
to the demands of his enemy. “ I have known too much misery,” replied the 
prince, “ to be anxious for life. If I must die, no death can be more acceptable 
than that which is inflictcil by royal treachery.” He remained in the same 
place musing on his melancholy situation, when his friend, .stealing to him a 
second time,' infonuod him that he was safe. The solicitations of the queen 
had overcome the perfidious resolve of her husband. 

The moment ilaidwald (h'tenninod to reject the proposals of riithelfrith, 
he saw the necessity of anticipating his rft.seutmont. The Northumbrian with 
a small body of followers was hastening to .surprise his enemy, when he was 
met by the whole of the East-Anglian forces on the right bank of the Idle, in 
Nottinghamshire. They were skilfully (so we arc told) arrayed in three 
bqdie.s; and their helmets, spears, and banners gave them a martial and for- 
midable appearance. jEthelfrith, though disconcerted, scorned to retire; 
and rushing on the first division, destroyed it with its leader, lloegenhere or 
Rainer, the son of Rmdwald. But the Northumbrians were <iuickly trampled 
under foot by the multitude of the East Angliaiis; and the king, having openccl 
with his sword a way into the midst of his enemies, fell on the bodies of those 
whom he had slain. The conquerors ha.stcned to improve their advantage. 
liy the men of Ueira Eadwine was received with acclamations of joy; the 
children of .(Etholfrith fled into the north of the i.sland; and the Bcffnicians 
submitted cheerfully to the good fortune of the son of /Elle. Haidwakl, 
having placed his friend on the united throiui of the two kingdoms, rotunit'u 
in trimnph to his dominions. 

The martial genius of riEtindfritlr had raised Northumbria to an equality 
with the most powerful of tlio Anglo-Saxon states: under the government of 
Eadwine it assumed a marked superiority. The stops by which thispro- 
eimnence [was achieved] arc not recorded: but the history of his conversion 
to Christianity has been preserved by the pen of the venerable Bede, 
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THE STJPEEMACY OF NORTHUMBEIA 

In the ninth year of his reign Eadwine had married iEthelberga, the 
daughter of jBthelberht, the deceased kmg of Kent. Eadbald had previously 
stipulated that his sister should enjoy the free exercise of her religion. The 
queen was accompanied by Paulinus, a Roman missionary, who had lately 
received the episcopal consecration. The king faithfully observed his word ; 
but, though he made no objection to the practice of Cnristianity by ^Ethel- 
berga, he showed no inclination to embrace it himself. It was in vain that 
Paulinus preached; that the queen entreated; that Pope Boniface V sent 
letters and presents. Eadwine appeared immovably attached to the wor- 
ship of his fathers. 

The kingdom of Wessex was at this time governed by two princes, Cwi- 
chelm and Oynegils, the successors of Ceolwulf. They bore with impatience 
the superiority assumed by Eadwine; and, unable to contend with him in 
the field, attempted to remove him by assassination. Eomer, in quality of 
an envoy from Cwichelm, demanded an audience of Eadwine. He had con- 
cealed under his clothes a two-edged dagger, which had been previously 
dipped in poison; and while the king earnestly listened to his discourse, the 
assassin ainicd a desperate stroke at his heart. His design did not escape the 
eye of the faithful Lilla, a thane, who throw himself between Eadwine and 
the dagger, and fell dead at the feet of his master. So great was the force 
of the stroke, that the king was wounded through the body of his attendant. 
Every sword was instantly drawn: but Eomer defended himself with such 
desperate courage, that he killed Frodheri, another thane, before he was 
overpowered. 

The preceding night .<Ethelbcrga had been delivered of a daughter, and 
Eadwine publicly returned thanks to the gods for his own preservation and 
the health of his consort. Paulinus did not omit the opportunity of ascribing 
both events to the protection of Christ, whose resurrection from the grave 
had been that very day celebrated by the queen. His discourse made im- 
pression op. the mind of the king, who penuitted him to baptise his daughter, 
and promised to become a Christian, if he returned victorious from his medi- 
tated expedition against the perfidious king of Wessex. 

At the head of a powerful army, Eadwine marched against his enemies. 
The two brothers were defeated; five of the West-Saxon chieftains fell in 
the battle; and the country was pillaged by the victors. Havmg satisfied 
his resentment, the king returned to Northumbria, and was reminded of 
his promise by Paulinus. From that moment he abstained from the wor- 
ship of his gods, though ho still hesitated to embrace Christianity. He con- 
sulted alternately his priests and the missionary, and revolved in solitude 
their opposite arguments. He called an assembly of his witan or counsellors, 
and required each to state his sentiments on the subject. The first who 
ventured to speak was Coifi, the high priest, who, instead of opposing, advised 
the adoption of the foreign worship. His motive was singular. No one, 
he said, had served the gods more assiduously than himself, and yet few 
had been less fortunate. He was weary of deities who were so indifferent 
or so ungrateful, and would willingly try his fortune under the new religion. 
To this profound theologian succeeded a thane, whose discourse exhibits a 
striking picture of national manners. “Often,” said he, "0 king, in the 
depth of winter, while you are feasting with your thanes, and the fire is blazing 
on the hearth in the midst of the hall, you have seen a bird, pelted by the 
storm, enter at one door, and escape at the other. During its passage it 
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was visible, but whence it came, or whither it went, you knew not. Such to 
me appears the life of man. Ho walks the earth for a few years, but what 
precedes his birth, or what is to follow after his death, we cannot tell. Un- 
doubtedly, if the new religion can unfold these important secrets, it must be 
worthy our attention.” At the common request Paulmus was introduced, 
and explained the principal doctrines of Christianity. Coifi declared him- 
self a convert, and to prove his sincerity, offered to sot fire to the neighbouring 
temple of Godmundmgham. ^^uth the permission of Eadwine, he called for 
a horse and arms, both of which were forbidden to the priests of the Angles. 
As he rode along, he was followed by crowds, who attributed his conduct 
to temporary insanity. To their astonishment, bidding defiance to the 
gods of his fathers, he struck his .spear into the wall of the temple. They 
had expected that the fires of heaven would have avenged the sacrilege The 
impunity of the apostate di.ssipatcd their alarms, and urgixl by his exampki 
and exhortations they united in kmdling the; flames, which with the fane 
consumed the deities that had been so long the objects of their terror and 
veneration. 

When Gregory the Great arranged the future economy of the Anglo- 
Saxon church, he dircicted that the northern metropolitan should fix his 
residence at York. Eadwine accordingly bestowc'd on Paulinus a house 
and possessions in that city, and wa.s baptised in a church hastily erected 
for the ceremony. Pojie Honorius was immediaU'Iy informed of the event, 
and at his request granted the use of the pallium to the archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, with the pemnission, that when one of these prelates died, tlie 
survivor should consecrate his successor, without waiting to consult the 
Roman pontiff. At the death of lUcdwald the thanes of JOast Anglia offered 
him the regal dignity, but he declined it in favour of Eoqiwald, the son of 
Rredwald, who was slain after a short reign of tim'd yc-ars. 

The empire of Eadwine was more exti'iisivo thiui that of any preceding 
ruler in Britain. The islands of Anglesc'a and Man were subject to his au- 
thority, all the princes of the Britons jiaid him tribute. Among the Haxnu 
kings, Eadbald of Kent retained a nominal imlepondence, owing, not to his 
own power, but to the influence of his si.stcr /Ethelberga. As a token of his 
authority, the Northuiabrian assumed a distinction unknown to the Haxons, 
and the “tufa,” a militaiy ensign of Roman origin, was always borne before 
him when he appeared in public. Anxious to enforce the observance of the 
laws, he severely punished every act of theft or raiiacity, and the advantages 
resulting from his inflexible administration of justice were long praservecl 
in the recollection of posterity by a proverb, the truth of which is attested 
by Bode: “That in the days of Eadwine a woman with a babe at her breast 
inight have travelled over the island without suffering an insult.” On the 
highways, at convenient intervals, he placed cisterns of stone to collect 
water from the nearest fountains, and attached to them cups of brass, for 
the refreshment of passengers; an improvement which in tbc Hcveuth century 
excited applause and gratitude. 

The Pmoer of Penrh 

After the death of Cearl of Mercia (627 a.o.), Ponda, the son of his prede- 
cessor, possessed the power, without the title, of king.’- JSc was then advanced 

rtaa * the Saxon Chronicle, and most other writers, ho is said to have h^n his reign in 
026 A.D., and lo nave reigned thirty years: but Bode exprossly says that he reigned' but 
twenty-two, which places the first year of his reigu at the penod of the battle of Hatfield. 

H, W.— foil. XVHI. B 
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in age, a brave £md experienced warrior, and of insatiable ambition. For some 
years he bore with impatience the superiority of the Northumbrian • at last he 
found in Cadwallon, king of Gwynedd or North Wales, an associate of equal 
darmg and of similar views. They imited their armies, unfurled the standard 
of rebellion, and marched mto Yorkshire. The battle was fought in Hatfield 
(Heathfelth) chase, between the Don and the Torre (633 a.d.). The North- 
umbrian army was routed; and Eadwine perished with a great part of his fol- 
lowers. Of his sons by his first wife, Qumnburh, the daughter of Cearl, Osfrith 
was slain with his father, Eadfrith implored the protection of his relation 
Penda, and was afterwards murdered by him in violation of his oath. jEthcl- 
berga, with her children, and Paulinus, escaped by sea to the court of her 
brother in Kent. Having spread devastation from one end of the country 
to the other, the confederates separated. Cadwallon remained to accomplish 
his boast of utterly exterminating the Northumbrians; Penda marched 
with his Mercians into the territory of the East Angles. Sigebert, their 
king, had lately retired into a monastery, and had resigned the honours 
and cares of royalty to his cousin Egeric : but the East Angles were alarmed 
at the approaching danger, and clamorously demanded the aged monarch, 
who had so often led them to victory. With reluctance he left the 
tranquillity of his cell, to mix in the tumult of the combat. But arms 
were refused by the royal monk as repugnant to his profession, and he 
directed with a wand the operations of the army. The fortune of the 
Mercians prevailed ; and both Sigebert and Egeric fell. 

The unfortunate death of Eadwine dissolved for a short period the union 
of the Northumbrian kingdoms. Among the Deiri the family of ASlle retained 
the ascendancy; and the sceptre was placed in the hands, not indeed of the 
children of Eadwine, but of their cousin Osric, a prince mature in ago and 
experienced in battle. In Bemicia the memory of Ida was still cficrished 
with gratitude, and Eanfrith, the eldest of the sons of .®thclfrith, returning 
from his retreat in the mountains of Caledonia, ascended the throne of his 
ancestors. Each of these princes had formerly received baptism, and each 
with equal facility relapsed into the errors of paganism. If their ambition 
was satisfied with the possession of royalty, they quickly paid the price of it 
mth their blood. Cadwallon still continued his ravages. He was in the 
city of York, when Osric, hastening to surprise him, was attacked unex- 
pectedly himself, and perished on the spot. Eanfrith, terrified by the fate of 
Osric and the fame of Cadwallon, visited the Briton with only twelve attend- 
ants, solicited for peace, and was perfidiously put to death. North- 
umbrians expunged the names of these apostate princes from the catalogue 
of their kin^; and the time in which they reigned was distinguished in their 
annals by this expressive term:—" the unhappy year.” 

Oswald 

By the deaths of Osric and Eanfrith the duty of revenging his family and 
country devolved on Oswald, the :^ounger of the sons of iEthelfrith (635 a.d.). 
Impelled by despair, he sought, with a small but resolute band, the army of 
the Britons, and at the dawn of day discovered them negligently encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Hexham. Oswald had not imitated the apostasy 
of his brother. By his orders a cross of wood was hastily formed, and fixed 
in the ground. At his command they knelt down to pray: from prayer they 
rose to battle; and victory was the reward of their piety and valour. Cad- 
wallon was slain; and his invincible army was annihilated.^ 
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The victory of Oswald at ‘‘Heaven’s Field/’ as later chroniclers named 
the battle, was memorable as marking the culmination of the last effective 
rally the Britons ever made against the Saxon kingdoms. With the fall of 
Cadwallon, the last great hero of the British to oppose the English advance, 
the strength of the Welsh seemed to be exhausted _ Thenceforth their warfare 
was one of dogged, futile defence. To the English, also, the victory was 
fraught with great results. Oswald, with the blood of the rulers of Bcrnicia 
and Deira flowing through his veins, united the two Northumbrian kingdoms 
under his strong mle, and restored the realm of hJadwine to its former great- 
ness. His earliest concern w'as to restore also the religion of Eudwine. He 
sent therefore an invitation to the Irish monks, among whom his yoimg(*r days 
had been spent, to send missionaries into Northumbria. The first fo respond, 
after a brief and unsuccessful mission returned to his brethren with the com- 
plaint that the Saxons w'ere obstinate and barbarous. ‘‘ Was it their stub- 
bonmess or your harshness asked Aidaii, one of the monks who listened 
to him — “did you not forget God’s command to give them the milk first, and 
the meat afterwards?" Aidan himself was thereupon selected by his com- 
panions to carry out the mission, which he did with great success. Witii 
Northumbria united and Christianity re-established, f )swald set out to extend 
his temporal power. He seems in the ensuing years to havii established a 
certain degree of supremacy over the Btrathclydo Welsh and to have received 
from the Piets and Boots on the other side of the Forth an acknowledgment 
of his “overlordship.” Woshox, Kent, or Mercia can scarcely have acknowl- 
edged any real supremacy, but even the fierce Penda himself was apparently 
eowed into a temporary cessation of hostilities." 


Penda t^layx Oswald 

But the fate of Eadwine awaited Oswald, and the same {irinco was destined 
to bo the minister of his death. In the eighth year of his reign, and the thirty- 
eighth of his ag<‘, the king of Northumbria fought wit h Pimdaand his Mt'rcians 
in the field of Maser (642 a.o.). The pagans were victorious. Oswald, sur- 
rounded by eheniio.s, was slain. The ferocity of Penda did not spare thes dead 
body of his adversary, but severed the head and arms from the trank, and 
fixed them on high poles driven into the ground. The body of Oswalcl was 
buried at Bardney, and his standard of puiple and gold was suspended over 
the grave. Tlie head and anns were talcen clown the ycair after Ins death by 
his brother Oswin, his successor, and di'iiosited, the h(*ad in the monastery of 
Liudisfariie (Holy Island), the arms in the royal city of Bamborough. 

Bamborough was tlu! first ]>lace that ventured to stop the destractivo 
progress of the Mercians after the battle of Maserfcld. Hituated on a rock, 
and protected on one side liy a steep ascent, on the other by the waters of the 
ocean, it bade defiance to their exertions. But the genius of Penda was fertile 
in expcdionls, and that which ho adopUxl displays the ferocity of his dispo- 
sition. By his order the neighbouring villages w'<!re demolished, ewery com- 
bustible niaterial was collected from the rains and reared up against the walls, 
and as soon as the wind blew fiercely towards the city, fire was set to the pjle. 
Already were the smoke and flames wafted over the lieads of the trembling 
inliabitants, when the wind suddenly changed, and the fire spent its fury in 
tile opposite direction. Chagrined and confounded, Penda raised the siege, 
and led back Ms army. 
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OSWIN AND PBNDA 

The retreat of Penda afforded leisure to the Northumbrian thanes to elect 
a successor to Oswald. The object of their choice was his brother Oswin 
(Oswy), who inherited the abilities of his predecessor, and who, to strengthen 
his throne, married Eanfled, the daughter of Eadwine. But the power of 
the nation was now broken, and his long reign of twenty-eight years, though 
it was occasionally distinguished by brilliant successes, was harassed at inter- 
vals by the inroads of the Mercians, the hostility of his nephew ^thelwald, 
and the ambition of his own son Alchfrith. 

In the second year of his reign he was alarmed by the claims of a danger- 
ous competitor of the house of .Elle, Oswine, the son of Osric, and prudence or 
necessity induced him to consent to a compromise, by which he allotted Deira 
to his rival, but reseived to himself Bemicia and the northern conquests. The 
character of Oswine has been drawn in the most pleasing colours by the pencil 
of the venerable Bede. He was affable, just, religious, and generous. His 
virtues were idolised by his subjects, and his court was crowded with foreign 
Saxons, who solicited employment in his service. Six years the two princes 
lived in apparent amity with each other, but in the seventh their secret jealousy 
broke into open hostilities. Oswine, seeing no probability of succe.ss, disbanded 
his army, and concealed himself, with one attendant, at Gilling, the house of 
the ealdorman Hundwald (651 a.d.). The perfidious thane betrayed him to 
his enemy, and nothing but his death could satisfy the policy of Oswin. 
The bishop Aidan, who loved and revered him for his virtues, bitterly lamented 
his fate, and in twelve days followed him to the grave. The Northumbrian, 
however, did not reap the fruit of his cruelty. iEthelwald, the son of Oswald, 
was placed on the throne of the Deiri, probably by the superior influence of 
Penda. 

That restless monarch had lately expelled Cenwahl from the throne of 
Wessex, because that prince had repudiated his daughter Sc.xburga. Ho now 
directed his arms against Northumbria, penetrated again as far as Barn- 
borough, and set fire to every habitation in the line of his march. Oswin, 
warned by the fate of his immediate predecessors, Eadwine and Oswald, made 
every effort to mitigate the resentment of so foimidable an enemy. He sent 
him the most valuable presents, his second son Egfrith wa,s delivered as a 
hostage to the care of Cynwise, the queen of Penda, and Alchfrith, his eldest 
sou, marvied Cyneburge, the daughter of the Mercian. This connection 
between the two families brought Peada, the son of Penda, to the Northum- 
brian court on a visit to his sister. There he saw and admired Alchfleda, the 
daughter of Oswin, but the difference of religion would have opposed an in- 
superable obstacle to their union, had not Alchfrith prevailed on his friend to 
listen to the teachers, and embrace the doctrines of Christianity. When his 
sincerity was questioned, he replied with warmth, that no consideration,_ not 
even the refusal of Alchfleda, should provoke him to return to the worship of 
Woden; and at his departure he took with him four priests to instruct his 
subjects, the southern Mercians, or Middle Angles, whom he governed with the 
title of king during the life of his father. It was to be feared that the con- 
version of Peada would irritate the fanaticism of Penda, but the old king, 
though he persevered in his attachment to the religion of his ancestors, ex- 
pressed his admiration of the morality of the gospel, and permitted it to be 
taught to his subjects. To the converts, however, he shrewdly observed that 
as they had preferred the new worship, it was but just that they should practise 
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its precepts, and that every individual would incur his displeasure who should 
unite the manners of the paganism which he had abjured with the profession 
of the Christianity which he had embraced. 

But Penda had again summoned his Mercians to arms. The first victim 
of his rescntineiit was Anna, king of the East Angles, who for three years had 
afforded an asylum to Cenwahl, king of Wessex. He fell in battle (654 a.i>.), 
and was succeeded by his brother ^Ethelherc, who artfully directed the hostility 
of the conqueror against the Northumbrians. It was in vain that Oswiu 
endeavoured to avert the danger by the offer of submission and tribute. 
The Mercian declared that it was his object to extmTiiin te the whole nation; 
the presents which had been sent were distributed among his auxiliaries; 
and thirty vassal chieftains, iSaxons and Britons, swelled with their followers 
the numbers of his army. Despair at last nerved ilie courage of Oswiu. 
With his son Alchfnth and a small but resolute force, he advanced to meet 
the multitude of the invaders (655 a.d.). The night before the eventful 
contest, he fervently implored the assistance of heaven, and vow d, if he 
returned victorious, to devote his infant daughter dilflcda to the monastic 
profession. In the morning Aithclwald, ashaiiu'd, perhaps, of fighting against 
his countrymen, .separated from the Mercians, and remained at a distance, 
a quiet spectator of the combat. The valour or de,s]>air of the' Northumbrians 
prevailed. Of the thirty vassal chieftains who served under the banner of 
the Mercian, only J^lthelwald, and the British king of Gwynedd, c.scapcd. 
Penda did not survive the destruction of his army. This hoary veteran, 
who had reached hi.s eightieth year, and had staiiuHl his sword with the 
blood of three kings of the East Angles, aiul of two of the Northumbrian.s, 
had been borne from the field by the crowd of the fugitives, but was overtaken 
by the pursuers, and put to death. Tlu' battle w'a.s fought at Winwa'dfield 
near Leeds: and the Aire, which had ovcrflotved its banks, swojit away more 
of the Mercians in their flight than had fallen 1 ly the sword of the enemy. ■■ 

The fall of Penda and the annihilation of hi.s army opened an unexpected 
prospect to the ambition of Oswin. 'With rajiidity he overran East Anglia 
and Mercia, subdued the astonished inhabitants, and made them feel the 
miseries which they had so often inflicted. Mercia he divided into two 
portions. The provinces on the north of the Trent he. annexed to his own 
dominions : those on the south, out of compaasion for his daughter, he per- 
mitted to remain under the government of her husband Peada. But that 
unfortunate prineo did not long enjoy the donation. At the next festival 
of Ea.ster he perished, by the treachery, it is said, of his wife ; and his territory 
was immediately occupied by the Northumbrians. 

^This battle, says Freeman/ an important tumin^-noini in tlio liiMory of our 

island. The strife between the creeds of Ohrist and Woden was tliore finally d<*cidecl/‘' 

Of Penda, Brigiit,i> in his Earlj/ Church was Penda, ‘ the strenuous, 

king of the Mercians, Hhe first ruler of the united Midlaiul kingdom,^ whoso name was long a 
terror to the inmates of cell and minster in i*vvvy C-hristianiHed district. There in a sort of 
weird grandeur in the career of one who in his time slew five kings, and might seem as irresist- 
ible as destiny," Through ail his life I^enda ntruggled against the (Jliristian kingdoms, and 
remained a consistent- iieathen to the last. The sunplioit-y and siacorit-y of his nature elevated 
his aciiievernents h) the epic level of the sirugghs of Hatan in Paradm ImL lie must have 
despised Christianity ns teaching]; a doctrinti of wcakuess and non-resiatmice; but he d(sspisod 
the Christians more for prcafihing peace, ev<sn while they were waginjg wars. Those wlio 
praetiBcd Christianity Hinecsrely ho spared. Here t.lic veracity of Bcde« has again preserved 
to us a most interfistiug portrait. ^'Nor did King J'oiwla obstnH’t the preaching of the word 
among his people, the Mercians, if any were willing to hear it; but, on tlie contrary, he hated 
and despised those wlmm he perceived not to perform the works of faith, when they had once 
received the faith, saying, ^^xlicy are contemptible and wretched who do not obey their God b 
whom they believe." <» 
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Oswin was now king in the fullest sense of the word. The union of Mercia 
with Northumbria had placed under his control a greater extent of territory 
than had belonged to any of his predecessors : the princes of the Britons and 
Saxons unanimously submitted to his authority; and the greater part of the 
Piets and Scots were careful to avert his enmity by the payment of annual 
tribute. Yet long^ before his death his power suffered a considerable diminu- 
tion. Three Mercian ealdormen, Immin, Eafha, and Eadbert, took up amis 
to recover the independence of their country, expelled the Northumbrian 
magistrates, and conferred the sceptre on a prince whom they had anxiously 
concealed from Oswin— Wulf here, the youngest son of Penda. In defiance 
of the Northmnbrian he retained his authority, and united under his gov- 
ernment the Mercians, the Middle Angles, and the Lindiswaras, or natives of 
the county of Lincoln (659 a.d.). To add to the mortification of Oswin, his 
eldest son, Alchfrith, required a portion of the Northumbrian territory with the 
title of king. A hint in Bede would lead us to suppose that he even drew the 
sword against hisfather. As iEthelwald had perished, the ambition of Alchfrith 
was gratified, and a kingdom was assigned him in the country of the Deiri.5 

It was during the reign of Oswin that the church began to assume some- 
thing of the influence in England that was to make it at a later time one of 
the most powerful agents in welding together the warring kingdoms into a 
single nation. At this time, however, differences within the church itself 
made such a mission an impossibility. The greater part of England had 
been converted by the Celtic missionaries. The teachings of these men 
were orthodox, but in some matters of discipline they differed radically from 
the church at Canterbury and the churches on the Continent. Of these the 
most important were the form and shape of the tonsure, and the time of the 
celebration of Easter. In 664 a.b. Oswin called the clergy to meet at Whitby 
to discuss their differences. Oswin listened to the arguments advanced by 
both factions, and finally gave his decision in favour of the Roman party, 
who declared their authority was derived from 8t. Peter, for, as the king 
explained, St. Peter was the keeper of the keys of heaven, and he wanted 
to be sure of being admitted when he knocked at the gate. Thenceforth, 
in all matters of discipline and ritual, the English Church was, outwardly 

m regulated in conformity with that at Rome. Four years later Theodore 
of Tarsus, who had been consecrated archbishop of Canterbury at Rome, 
conmletely reorganised the church and introduced the penitential system. 

Even before the death of Oswin, which occurred in 670 a.d., the power of 
Northumbria, as we have seen, had begun to decline. The neighbouring 
kmgdc^ of Mercia, after haying maintained a position of power under the 
great Penda, had, after a brief set-back following his death, again begun to 
assume strength under the able rule of his son Wulfhero. Wessex, during 
the years in which first Northumbria and then Mercia held positions of 
superiority among the Saxon nations, had struggled with varying success 
against both Britons and Saxons. For a hundred years internal dissensions 
and quarrels in the reigning family had rendered impossible anything more 
than the rather precarious maintenance of the kingdom's independent exist- 
ence. But the state of the West Saxons possessed and preserved what neither 
Northumbria nor Mercia ever had— a national unity* And at the proper time 
the assertion of this spirit was to make Wessex the most potent factor in 
the welding of all England into a single nation. It is with the progress and 
development of these three kingdoms that the fortunes of the English people 
are henceforth chiefly linked— the history of Essex, Kent, East Anglia^ 
and Sussex is important only as its relation to them is of importance.^ 
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THE DECLINE OP NORTHUMBRIA 

From Oswin, the Northumbrian sceptre was transferred to the hands of 
Egfrith, the elder of his sui'viving sons. The Piets, despising the youth of 
the new monarch, assembled imder their prince, Bernherth, and asserted their 
independence. But Egfrith, with a vigour which surprised and dismayed 
them, put himself at the head of a body of horse, entered their territory, 
defeated them in a bloody battle, and compelled them to submit again to the 
superior power of the Northumbrians. With equal e.xpedition he anticipated 
and defeated the designs of Wulfhere, king of Mercia, who numbered among 
his vassals most of the southern chieftains. The victory broke for a while 
the power of the Mercians. Wulfhere died soon after, and his kingdom 
was at first seized by the Northumbrian, but restored to iEthelred, who had 
married Osthryda, the sister of Egfrith. 

Religious prejudice lias conferred an adventitious interest on the reign 
of Egfrith, and his (juarrel with Wilfrid, the celebrated bishop of York, occupies 
a distinguished but disproportionate space in our modern histories. Wilfrid 
was a noble Northumbrian, who had beiui selected as the instructor and con- 
fident of Alohfrith, the son of Oswin. Whim Tuda died, Wilfrid was chosen 
to succeed him in the bishopric of York. Egfrith’s first wife was jEthelthryda, 
the daughter of Anna, king of the East Angles, and widow of Tondberct,_ 
ealdorman of the Girvii. At an early period in life she had bound herself 
by a vow of virginity, which was respected by the piety or indiflTcrence of her 
husband. At his death she was demanded by Oswin for his son Egfrith, a 
youth of only fourteen years: and in spite of her remonstrances was con- 
ducted by her relations to the court of Northumbria. She persisted in her 
former resolution; and Egfrith, when he ascendoil the throne, referred the 
matter to the decision of Wilfrid, having previously offered him a valuable 
present if he could prevail on jEthelthryda to renounce her early vow. The 
prelate, however, disappointed his hopes : the princess took the veil at Cold- 
ingham; and the friendsliip between Wilfrid and Egfrith was considerably 
impaired. The king now married Irmeiiburh, a princess, the violence of 
whose character excited the discontent of the people and the remonstrances 
of the bishop. The freedom of his admonitions mortified her pride, and she 
found in her husband the willing ministfir of her vengeance. 

In the exercise of his authority Archbishop Theodore wsis always severe, 
occasionally despotic. At the solicitation of Egfrith and Irmeiiburh, ho 
came to Northumbria, divided the ample dioce.se of York into three portions, 
and consecrated throe new prelates. Wilfrid appealed to Pope Agatho, who 
decided that Wilfrid should be restored to his former bishopric. [The hos- 
tility of Egfrith and his wife, however, continued. Wilfrid was thrown into 
prison on his return and eventually was driven into Sussex, where he devoted 
himself to missionary labours.] 

Though the royal families of Northumbria and Mercia were allied by 
marriage, their union had been broken by the ambition of Egfrith. The 
hostile armies met on the Trent (679 a.d.) ; their valour was wasted in a 
dubious conflict; and peace wa,s restored by the paternal exhortations of 
Theodore. .lElfwine, the brother of Egfrith, had fallen in the battle; and, as 
the honoui’ of the king compelled him to demand compensation, he was peiv 
suaded to accept the legal were instead of prolonging hostilities for the un- 
certain puipose of vengeance. Afterwards he despatched Berht, a warlike 
and san^inary chieftaiu, to ravage the coast of Ireland. In the following 
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year (685 a.d.), Egfrith, against the advice of his council, led an army into 
the territory of the Piets. Brude, the Pictish king, prudently retired before 
a superior enemy, till his pursuers had entangled themselves in the defiles of 
the mountains. At Dun Nechtain [Dunnichen] was fought a battle which 
proved most fatal to the Northumbrians; few escaped from the slaughter; 
Egfrith himself was found on the field by the conquerors, and honourably 
interred in the royal cemetery in the Isle of Hii. The Piets and Scots, and 
some tribes of the Britons, took advantage of this ojiportunity to recover 
their independence : Trumwin, whom Egfrith had appointed bishop at Aber- 
eom, fled with his clergy into the south ; and of the Saxon settlers, all who 
had not the good fortune to make a precipitate escape were put to the sword 
or consigned to perpetual slavery. 

Egfrith had left no issue by Irmenburh; and the Northumbrian thanes 
offered the crown to Aldfrith, the reputed but illegitimate son of Oswin. 
During the last reign he had retired to the western isles, and had devoted the 
time of his exile to study under the instruction of the Scottish monks. His 
proficiency obtained for him from his contemporaries the title of the learned 
king. Though his pacific disposition and diminished power did not permit 
him to assume the superiority which had been possessed by several of his 
predecessors, he reigned respected by his neighbours, beloved by his subjects, 
and praised by the learned whom he patronised. If he conducted in person 
any military expedition, it has escaped the notice of historians; but the cele- 
brated Berht, by his order or with his permission, attempted to obliterate 
the disgrace which the late defeat had brought on the Northumbrian arms; 
and, like the unfortunate Egfrith, lost in the attempt both his life and his 
army.*> 

With the death of Aldfrith the history of Northumbria ceases to hold 
much of interest to those who would seek in its aimals anything that con- 
tributed to the progress of England towards a united nationality. The century 
that follows IS one long succession of murders, treasons, and revolts. Of the 
fourteen kings who ascended the throne, only one died in the peaceable pos- 
session of royal power. Seven were slain, and six driven from the throne 
by rivals or rebellious subjects. Only in the reign of Eadbert (737-758 a.d.) 
do we find a temporary revival of the kingdom’s glory and power. By the 
middle of the ninth century treason and anarchy had so eaten into the 
structure of the northern kingdom that its national pride and spirit had 
been broken, its central government had become little more than a shadow, 
and it fell an easy victim to the fierce onslaught of the Northmen. Its 
weakness enabled the invaders to secure a strong foothold on the island, and 
proved indeed one of the greatest contributing factors to their success.® 


THE SUPEBMACY OP MEKCIA 

We have noticed the accession of Wulfhere to the throne of Mercia, and 
his frequent and not inglorious struggles against the power of the Northum- 
brians. With equal spirit, and eventually with greater success, he opposed 
his southern rivals, the kings of Wessex. In the first conflict the chance of 
war made Wulfhere the prisoner of Ccnwalil, but with the recovery of his 
liberty he obliterated the disgrace of his defeat. At the battle of Pontisbury 
(661 A.D.) the forces of Wessex were dispersed, and the victors ravaged the 
country of their enemies, and the Wihtwaras, the inhabitants of the 
Isle of Wight, submitted to the dominion of Wulfhere, That prince was 
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now the most powerful of the kings on the south of the Humber. And 
he employed his authority in promoting the diffusion of Christianity among 
his dependents. Idolatry disappeared in Mercia; the natives of Essex, 
who, during the pestilence, had returned to the worship of Woden, were 
reclaimed by the preaching of the bishop Jarumnan, and Edilwalch, king 
of Sussex, at the persuasion of Wulfherc, professed himself a Christian. 
On the day of his baptism, he received from his royal god-father the .sover- 
eignty of the Isle of Wight, and of a district comprehending almost the 
eastern moiety of Hampshire. 

The power of Wulfhere declined as rapidly as it had risen. Towards the 
end of his reign he was defeated by the Northumbrians, and lost the province 
of the Lindiswaras. The men of W es- 



sex, who had borne his superiority with 
impatience, were encouraged liy the 
victory of the Northumbrians to tiy 
again the fortune of war. Though the 
battle was not decisive, it contrilmtod 
to break the power of Wulfhere, at 
whose death Egfrith, the N rthum- 
brian monarch, overran and subjected 
the kingdom (675 a.d.). 

iEthelred was the brother of 
Wulfhere, and had married Osthryda, 
the sister of Egfrith. To this alliance' 
ho was perhaps indebted for the crown 
of Mercia. Ho led an army against 
Lothaire, king of Kent (670 a.d.), 
burnt the villages and churches, car- 
ried off the inhabitants, and de.stroycd 
the city of Rochester. He next de- 
manded the jirovinco of the Jaiidis- 
waras from lilgfrith,' a war ensued; 
jElfwinc, the brother of the Northum- 
brian, was slain, and iEthelrcd, though 
he paid the xoere for the death of 
iElfwine, recovered the possession of 

the disputed territory. For many 

years he reigned with honour, but the ..Ethbuuiid 

murder of his queen, Osthryda, by the (Fi om an old print) 

Buthenlrymbre, the people between 

the Trent and the Humber, deeply affected his mind. He gave the gov- 
ermnent of the discontented district to his ni'iihow Cmnred, the son of 
Wulfhere, and at last abdicated the throne in liis favour. He had children 
of his own, but they wore of an immature ago, and the nation preferred a 
successor of approved judgment and in the vigour of manhood. JEtliolred 
then took the monastic vows in the monastery of Bardeuey, was raised to 
the office of abbot, anil died at an advanced ago in 716 a.d. 

Cijonrcd was a prince whose piety and love of peace are loudly applauded 
by our ancient chroniclers, but whose short reign of five years affords only a 
barren theme to the historian. As soon as Coolred, the son of the preceding 
monarch, was of an ago to wield the sceptre, Coenred resigned the crown 
(709 A.D.), and travelling to Romo, received the monastic habit from the 
hands of Pope Constantine. 
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The reign of Ceolred was almost as tranquil as that of his predecessor. 
Once only had he recourse to the fortune of arms, against Ine, king of Wessex. 
The battle was fought at Wodnesbeorh, and the victory was claimed by each 
nation. But Ceolred degenerated from the piety of his fathers, and by the 
licentiousness of his morals alienated the minds of the Mercians. In the eighth 
year of his reign, as he sat at table with his thanes, he suddenly lost his reason, 
and shortly after expired in the most excruciating torment. 

Contemporary witli Ceolred was .®thelbald, a descendant of Alwin, the 
brother of Penda. He was m the vigour of youtn, graceful in his person, ambi- 
tious of power, and immoderate in his pleasures. To avoid the jealousy of 
Ceolred, by whom he was considered a rival, jEthelbald had concealed him- 
self among the marshes of Croyland, where he was hospitably entertained 
by Guthlac, a celebrated hermit. As soon as he had learned the death of his 
persecutor, he issued from his retreat, assumed the sceptre without opposition, 
and afterwai’ds, to testify his gratitude for his former benefactor, raised a 
magnificent church and monastery over the tomb of Guthlac. The character 
of j®tholbald was a compound of vice and virtue. He was liberal to the 
poor and to his dependents, ho watched with solicitude over the adminis- 
tration of justice, and he severely repressed the hereditary feuds, which 
divided the Mercian thanes and impaired the strength of the nation. Yet in 
his own favour he never scrupled to invade the rights of his subjects, and 
that no restraint might be imposed upon his pleasures, he refused to shackle 
himself with the obligations of marriage. The noblest families were dis- 
graced, the sanctity of .the cloister was profaned by his amours. The report 
of his immorality reached the ears of the missionary St. Boniface, who from 
the heart of Germany wrote to him a letter of most earnest expostulation. 
What influence it had on his conduct is not mentioned, but he soon after- 
wards attended a synod, held by Archbishop Cuthbert for the reformation 
of manners, and long before his death forsook the follies and vices of his youth. 

Of the kings who had hitherto swayed the Mercian sceptre, iEtholbald was 
the most powerful. From the Humber to the southern channel, he com- 
pelled every ti’ibe_ to obey his authority : but he seems to have respected the 
power or the abilities of the Northumbrian monarchs : he ventured twice to 
mvade their territories, but it was at times when they were engaged in the 
north against the Piets, and the spoils which he obtained were dearly 
purchased by the infamy of the aggression. In the south the kings of Wessex 
stiTiggled with irupaticnce against his ascendancy, but every effort appeared 
only to rivet their chains. The armies of ^Ethelbald continually overran 
the kingdom, and after the capture of the royal town of Bomerton in 733 a.d. 
the Mercian supremacy was accepted. Against the Welsh he led an army in 
which the men of Kent, of East Anglia, and of Wessex fought side by si^ 
with the Mercians. For twenty years all Britain south of the Humber acknowl- 
edged the oyerlordship of JSthelbald, who proudly styled himself “King not 
of the Mercians only, but of all the neighbouring peoples who are called by 
the common name of Southern English.” » At length, in 762 a.d,, Cuthred of 
Wessex undertook to emancipate himself and his country, and boldly opposed 
the Mercians in the field of Burford in Oxfordshire. In the open space be- 
tween the two armies, JSthilhun, who bore the golden dragon, the banner of 
Wessex, slew with his own hand the standard-bearer of .ffithelbald : and his 
countrymen hailed as the omen of victory the valour of their champion. An 
ancient poet has described in striking language the shock of the two armies; 
the shouts and efforts of the combatants, their murderous weapons, the spear, 
the long sword, and the battle-axe, and their prodigality of life in the defence 
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of their respective standards. Chance at length conducted .iEthelbakl to 
jEthilhun: bat the king of Mercia shrunk before the gigantic stature and 
bloody brand of his adversaiy, and gave to his followers the example of a 
precipitate flight 

This defeat abolished for a time the superiority of Mercia, .ffithelbaid 
did not long survive his disgi'ace. Beornred, a noble Mercian, aspired to the 
throne, and a battle was fought on the hill of Segeswuld m Warwickshire 
(757 A.D ). The king either fell in the engagement or was killed by his own 
guards on the following night. 


THE EEIGN OF OFFA 


The death of jEthelbald transferred the momentary possession of the 
crown to Beornred ; but the thanes espoused the interests of Off a, a prince 
of royal descent; and the usurper, at the 
end of a few months, was defeated in 
battle and driven out of Mercia (757 a.d.). 

Of the reign of the new monarch the first 
fourteen years were employed in the sul> 
jugation of his domestic enemies, and the 
consolidation of his own power. In 771 a.d. he 
&st appeared in the character of a conqueror, 
and subdued the Hestingi, a people inhabiting 
the coast of Sussex. Three years after- 
wards he invaded Kent and routed the na- 
tives at Otford. From the more feeble, he 
turned his arms iigainst the more ixiwerful, 
states. lie entered Oxfordshire, which thiai 
belonged to Wessex; Cynewulf, the West 
Saxon monarch [was defeated by him at] 

Bensington (777 a.d.), and the tenitory on the 
left bank of the Thames became the reward 
of the conqueror. The Britons were next the 
victims of ins ambition. The kings of Powys 
were driven from Shrewsbury beyond the 


Wye ; the country between that river and the 
Severn was planted with colonics of Saxons; 



jETHELBALD 
(Fiom aii old pritii) 


and a trench and rampart [known as Offa’s 
Dyke], stretching over a space of one hun- 
dred miles from the moutli of the Wye to the 
estuary of the Doe, separated the subjcicts of Cffa from th(% incursions of their 
vindictive neighbours. 

The chair of St. Peter was filled at this period by Adrian, the friend and 
favourite of Charlemagne. In 785 a.d. two papal legates, the bishops of Ostia 
and Tudertum, accompanied by an envoy from the French monarch, lauded 
in England, and convoked two synods, the one in Northiimbria, the other 
in Mercia. The latter was attended by Off a, and by all the princes and prelates 
on the south of the Humber. According to Offa’s wishes a proposition was 
made in the synod that the jurisdiction of the see of Canterbury should be 
confined to the three kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, and Wessex; that one of 
the Mercian bishops should be raised to the arahiepiscopal rank ; and that all 
the prelates between the Thames and the Humber should bo subject to his 
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authority. Jaenbercht [the archbishop of Canterbiuy] did not acquiesce 
without a struggle in the degradation of his church; but the influence of Oft a 
was irresistible; and Higebert cf Lichfield was selected to be the new metro- 
politan. Adrian assented to the wishes of the king:^ the pallium with the 
archiepiscopal dignity was conferred upon Adulph, the successor of Higebert, 
in the see of Lichfield ; and Jaenbercht was compelled to content himself with 
the obedience of the bishops of Rochester, Loudon, Selsey, Winchester, and 
Sherborne. Before the conclusion of the council, Bcgferth, the son of Offa, 
was solemnly crowned, and from that period reigned conjointly with his 
father. 

Alcuin, the Anglo-Saxon preceptor of Charlemagne, had been instrumental 
in opening an epistolary correspondence between his royal pupil and the king 
of Mercia. Charlemagne, as a proof of his friendship, had proposed a marriage 
between his illegitimate son Charles and a daughter of OfCa._ The Mercian, 
as the price of his consent, demanded a French princess for his son Ecgferth. 
If we reflect that the two monarchs had hitherto treated each other on the 
footing of perfect equality, there will not appear anything peculiarly ofi^ensive 
in such a demand. Yet it wounded the pride of Charlemagne; he broke off 
all communication with the Mercian court; and the trade with the English 
merchants experienced the most rigorous prohibitiou.s. But Gorwold, the 
collector of the customs, whoso interests probably suffered from this inter- 
ruption of couunerce, contrived to pacify his sovereign ; and Alcuin, who was 
eoimuissioned to negotiate with the Mercian, succeeded in restoring the rela- 
tions of amity between the two courts. 

The most powerful of the Saxon princes were ambitious of an alliance with 
the family of Oft'a. Beorhtrie and .Jjthelred, the kings of Wessex and North- 
umbria, had already married his daughters Eadburh and iElfleda; and 
jEthelberht, the young king of the East Angles, was a suitor for the hand of 
their sister Jiltheldrida. This amiable and accomplished prince, by the 
advice of his council, proceeded with a numerous train to Mercia. On 
the confines he halted, and sent fomard a messenger with presents and a 
letter announcing the object of his intended visit. A kind invitation 
was returned, accompanied with a promise of security. At his arrival 
he was received with the attention becoming his dignity, and expres.sioiis 
of affection most flattering to his hopes. The day was spent in feasting 
and merriment: in the evening ^Etheltierht retired to his apartment: but 
shortly afteiwards was invited by Wimbert, an officer of the palace, to 
visit Offa, who wished to confer with him on matters of importance. The 
unsuspecting prince, as he followed his guide through a darlc passage, was 
surrounded by ruffians and deprived of life. At the news, his attendants 
mounted their horses and fled: .(Etheldiida, disappointed in her expectations 
of worldly happiness, retired from court, and lived a recluse in the abbey of 
Croyland: and Offa, shut up in his closet, affected, by external demonstrations 
of grief, to persuade the world of his innocence. Gratitude to the founder of 
his abbey has induced the monk of St. Albans to transfer the whole guilt from 
the kmg_ to his consort Oynethyrth: by eveiy other ancient writer, though 
she is said to have suggested, he is represented as having sanctioned, the foul 
deed; and, if it be true that he immediately annexed East Anglia to his own 
dominions, little doubt can be entcrtauied that the man who reaped the 

* [Adrian was iit)pareutly at first opposed granting Ofa^s request, and Ofia was so 
incensed with liis rosistaneo that ho communicated with Charlemagne, suggesting the Pope’s 
dopoHition* The su!>soquent papal assent was probably due to Oharlomagne’s suggestion 
that it would save trouble to humour the Mercian king.] 
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advantage had directed the execution, of the murder. Offa honoured the 
memory of the prince whoso blood he had shed by erecting a stately tomb 
over his remains, and bestowing rich donations on the church of Hereford, in 
which they reposed. About the same time he endowed the magnificent abbey 
of St. Albans. But his heart was corroded by remorse, and his body enfeebled 
by disease. Within two years (794 a d._) he lollowed iEthelberht to the grave. 

Ecgferth, who had been crowned nine years before, succeeded his father. 
The ancient writers indulge m reflections on the misfortmaes of a family the 
establishment of wdiich had cost its founder so many crimes. Ecgferth died 
without issue after he had possessed the crown one hundred and forty-one 
days Of his sisters, aElficda became a widow soon after her marriage ; Eadburh 
died in poverty and exile in Italy ; and ,Etlieldrida finished her days in seclusion 
at Croyland. Within a few years after the murder of iEthclberht, Offa and 
his race had disappeared for ever. 

The throne of Mercia was next filled by Goonwulf, descended from another 
of the brothers of Penda. At the commeiiccmeut of his reign (790 A.n.), a 
singular revolution in Kent directed his attention to that kingdom. By the 
death of Aluric the race of Hengist bi'canie extinct, and the prospect of a 
throne awakened the ambition of several competitors The successful candi- 
date was a clergyman related to the descendants of Cerdic, Eadberht Praen,' 
whose aspiring mind preferred the crown to the tonsure. TEthelhcard, tlie 
archbishop of Canterbury, treated Eadberht as an apostate, Eadberht con- 
sidered him as a rebel, and the metropolitan, unable to maintain the discipline 
of the canons, consulted the Roman pontiff, Leo III, who after mature delib- 
eration, oxcommimicated the king, and threatened that if he did not return 
to the clerical profession, he would exhort all the inhabitants of Britain to unite 
in punishing his disobedience. Ceoiiwulf took this office on himself, and 
Eadberht, convinced that resistance would be vain, endeavoiirisl to elucle the 
vigilance and revenge of his enemies. He was, however, takf'ir. his eyes 
were put out, and both bis hands amputated. Cuthrod, a creature of the 
victors, obtained the throne, with the title, but without the authority, of king. 

The next imdertaking of Geonwiilf was to irwtore to the suece,HHors of 
St. Augustine the prerogatives of which th(‘y had been despoiled at the im- 
perious demand of Offa. The authority of the nenv metroixilitan ha([ been 
endured with reluctance by the English jrrelat^'S. The archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York seized the fimt opiiortunity of conveying to the kmg the 
sentiments of the. episcopal body, and the metropolitan of Lichfield was 
reduced to his fonner sttition among the suffragans of Canterbury. 

After a prosperous reign of twenty-six years, Goonwulf was killed in an 
expedition against the East Anglians. He wa,s succeeded by his only son, 
Cenolm (St. Kenelm), a boy of seven years. After the lapse of a few months 
the young pruice was barbarously murdered. _ Susjncion attributed his dcatli 
to his older sister Cwenthryth, whose ambition, it was said, would have 
willuigly purchased the crown with the blood of a brother. If such wore 
her views, she was disappointed. Gcx)lwulf, her uncle, ascended the throne ; 
but his reign was short. In his second year ho was dethroned by Be,onm^, 
a Mercian, who had no better title than his power and opulence. His abilities 
are said to have* been unequal to his station, and he was soon compelled to 
yield to the superior genius of Egbert, king of Wessex (824 a.d.), 

> tRamsay f does not think Eadberlit Praon a renegade priest at all. “A more probable 
explanation,” he says, “suggests that Eadberht was a troublcsomo sethcliug, leader of a national 
Kentish party in opposition to the Mercian supremacy; and that he had been tonsured to 
iucapacitate him for rule.”] 
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TUB MSB OF WESSEX 

In Wessex the descendants of Cerdic, after a struggle of three hundred 
years, triumphed over every opponent, and imited all the nations of the 
Anglo-Saxons in one great and powerful monarchy. The death of Ceawlin 
and the accession of his nephew Ceolric have been already noticed. To 
Ccolric, after a short reign of five years, succeeded his brother Ceolwulf, whose 
enterprising spirit engaged him in constant hostilities with the Saxons, Britons, 
Scots, and Piets. The men of Sussex made a bold but unsuccessful effort to 
recover their independence. The war was conducted with the most obstinale 
valour, and though Ceolwulf crushed his opponents, it was with the loss of 
his bravest warriors. He next led a numerous army against the Britons, 
drove Mouric, their king, beyond the Severn, and penetrated to the banks of 
the Wye. 

Ceolwulf was succeeded (611 a.d.) by Cynegils, the son of Ceolric, who 
divided the kmgdom with his brother CwicheTm. This partition did not 
diminish the strength of the nation. The two brothers appeared to bo ani- 
mated by the same spirit, and united their efforts to promote the public 
prosperity. They led a powerful army to Bampton, in Devonshire. The 
Britons fled at the martial appearance of the oiiomy. The throe sons of 
Sscberht, who had succeeded to the kuigdom of Essex, ventured to jirovoke 
the_ hostility of the two brothers; but they fell on the field of battle, and of 
their followers but few escaped to carry the intelligence to their countrymen. 

The character of Cwichelm is disgraced by the attempt of his messenger 
Eomer to assassinate Eadwine, king of Northumbria. What peculiar provo- 
cation he might have received, it is vain to conjecture: according to MaJmes- 
bury,p he had been deprived of part of his territory. The silence of 
historians acquits Cynegils of any shar-c in the guilt of his brotkir; but he 
was unwilling to see him fall a victim to the resentment of the Northumbrian, 
and assisted him with all his forces in a fruitless attempt to repel Eadwine. 
Fortunately, the conqueror was appeased, and left them in possession of their 
territories. Two years afterwards, Penda, who was then beginning his san- 
guinary career, determined to measure his strength with that of the West 
Saxons. The battle was fought at Cirencester. The obstinacy of the two 
amics prolonged the contest till it was interrupted by the darkness of night. 
The conflict was about to be renewed in the morning, when both parties, 
appalled by the loss of the preceding day, were induced by their mutual fears 
to listen to terms of reconciliation. Cynegils survived his brother seven years, 
and died in 642 a.d. 

The throne was next filled by Cenwahl, the son of the last monarch, who 
had refused to embrace Christianity with his faHior and uncle. He had for- 
merly married a sister of Penda; but as soon as he obtained the crown, 
ho_ dismiss^ her with ignominy, and bestowed his hand on a more favourite 
princess. The Mercian, urged by resentment, entered Wessex, defeated 
Cenwahl and chased him out of his dominions. He found an asylum 
in the territory of Anna, the virtuous king of the Bast Angles, where he 
was iimuced to abjure the deities of paganism. In the third year of his 
exile, he recovered his throne by the assistance of his nephew Cuthnsd. 
CtenwaM was eminently successful against the Britons. He defeated them 
at Bradford, and afterwards at Pen, and made the Parrot the western boundary 
of his kmgdom. But he was compelled to bend before the superior power 
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of Wulfhere, king of Mercia. The chance of war threw that prince into the 
hands of Cenwahl, but lie recovered his liberty, defeated the West Savons 
(661 A.D.), and transferred the sovereignty of the Isle of Wight and part of 
Hampshire to Edilwalch, the king of Sussex. 

At the death of Cenwahl without children (672 .v.d.), an alluring prospect 
was opened to the ambition of the remaining descendants of Cerdic, but the 
reins of government were instantly seized by his widow Sexburga, a princess 
whose spirit and abilities were worthy of a crown. By her promptitude and 
decision she anticipated or suppressed the attempts of her opponents. At 
the head of her army she overawed the neighbouring princes, who W'erc eager 
to humble the power of Wessex, and by the lenity of her sway, endeavoured 
to reconcile her subjects to the novelty of a female reign. Yet a_ general 
discontent prevailed; the chieftains conceived it a disgrace to submit to the 
sceptre of a woman, and she would jirobably have Isecn driven from the 
throne, had not her death anticipated the attempt, before the first year of 
her reign was expired. 

The government of Wessex now assumed the form of an aristocracy. 
The most powerful thanes associated for their mutual defence, and in the 
emergencies of foreign war conferred [in .succession on several of their number] 
the title of king. Among the numerous princes of the family of Cerdic was 
Ocadwalla, of the house of Oeawlin. Ilis youth, activity, and courage had 
distinguished him above his equals; but the qualities which attracted the 
admiration of the people alarmed the jealousy of Centwin [then king], and 
Ceadwalla, with a band of faithful adherents, retired into Sussex. Yet the 
fugitive scorned to solicit a,ssistance from the enemies of his country, and in 
the forests of Andred's Weald and Chiltcnc he maintained his independence. 
Insensibly the number of his followers increased, adventurers au<l malcon- 
tents crowded to his standard, and ho made a sudden and unexpected hruption 
into the cultivated part of Sussex. jEthelwoalh, who attempted w’ith a few 
followers to oppo.se him, was slain, and the flames of war wore spread over the 
country, when the ealdormen Borhthune and jEthelhunc returned from Kent 
with the array of Sussex, and drove this band of outlaws to their fonner asylum 
in the forest. There Ceadwalla received the welcome intelligence that his 
persecutor Centwin wa.s dead, and had generously, on his death-bed, named 
him his successor. He hastened into Wessex (685 a.d.) ; his roijutation had 
already interested the people in his favour, his rivals wcue intimidated by 
the martial appearance of his followers, and Ceadwalla ascended, without 
opposition, the throne of Cerdic. 

The first care of the new king was to I’emovc the disgrace which he had 
so lately received in vSussox. With a iwwerful anny he entered that country, 
slew Berhthune in battle, and reduced the natives to their former dependence 
on the crown of Wessex. Thence he pursued his victorious career into Kent. 
The inhabitants fled at his approach : and the riches of the open country 
became the spoil of the invaders. 

The Isle of Wight had been formerly subjugate<l and colonised by a body 
of Jutes. Wulfhere had severed it from Wessex : Ceadwalla resolved to reunite 
it to his dominions. Arvald, wlio held the island under the crown of Sussex, 
defended himself with courage; and Ceadwalla meoived .several wounds before 
he could subdue his antagonist. Tlie next theatre of his ambition was the 
kingdom of Kent. His brother Mul conunanded the WestrSaxon array; and 
the natives, recurring to tlie policy which they had adopted in the fonner 
year, retired at the approach of the invaders. Mul, whom the absence of an 
enemy had rendered negligent, ineauliously separated from his forces with 
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twelve attendants. He was descried by the peasants, attacked, hunted into 
a cottage, and burnt to death. Ceadwalla hastened to revenge the fate of his 
brother, and devoted the whole of Kent to the flames and the sword. 

From his first acijuaintance with Wilfrid, the king had imbibed a favourable 
notion of the Christian worship : when he had mounted the throne, he invited 
the bishop into Wessex, honoured him as his father and benefactor, and deter- 
mined to embrace the faith of the gospel. Another prince would have been 
content to receive baptism from his own prelate or his instnictor : Ceadwalla 
resolved to receive it from the hands of the sovereign pontiff. He crossed 
the sea (688 a.d)., visited in his progress the most celebrated churches, testified 
his piety by costly presents, was honourably entertained by Cuninebert, k ing 
of the Lombards, and entered Rome in the spring of the year 688 a.d. On 
the vigil of Easter he was baptised by Pope Sergius, and changed his name to 
that of Peter, in honour of the prince of the apostles. But before he laid 
aside the white robes, the usual distinction of those who had been lately 
baptised, he was seized with a mortal illness, and died on the 20th of April, 
in the thirtieth year of his age. 

INB AND HIS SHCCESSOKS 

The successor of Ceadwalla was Inc, wdio derived his descent from Ceaw'lin 
(689 A.D.). As a warrior Ine was equal, as a legislator he W'as superior, to 
the most celebrated of his predecessors. In the fifth year of his reign he 
assembled the witenageinot, and "with the advice of his father Cenred, of 
his bishops Hedda and Erconwald, of all his caldormen, and wise men and 
clergy,” enacted seventy-nine laws, by which he regulated the administration 
of justice, fixed the legal compensation for crimes, checked the prevalence 
of hereditary feuds, placed the conquered Britons under the protection of 
the state, and exposed and punished the frauds which might be committed 
in the transfer of merchandise and the cultivation of land. Essex (by what 
means is unknown) had already been annexed to his crown; and Kent was 
again destined to lament the day in which Mul had perished. At the head of 
a resistless army Ine demanded the were for the death of his cousin; and 
Withred, king of Kent, to appease the resentment of the invader, paid the 
full compensation, thirty thousand pounds of silver. The West-Saxon 
monarch steadily pursued the policy of his fathers in the gradual subjugation 
of the Britons ; added by successive conquests several districts to the western 
prfwinces of his kingdom ; and expelled, after long struggles, Geraint, the king 
of Cornwall. His dispute with Ceolred of Mercia was more bloody and less 
glorious. _ The battle was fought at Wodnesbeorh (Wamborough) (715 a.d.). 
Both elahned the victory : but neither dared to renew the engagement. 

If the abilities of Ine had promoted the prosperity of Wessex, the duration 
of his reign exhausted the patience of the more aspiring among the descend- 
ants of Cerdic. He had swayed the sceptre two-and- thirty years, when the 
mthehng Cynewulf ventured to claim the royal authority, and in a short time 
paid the forfeit of his ambition. The next year his example was followed by 
another pretender named Ealdberht, who seized the strong castle of Taunton, 
which Ine had lately erected in Somersetshire. It was at the moment when 
an insurrection had drawn the kir^ into Sussex: but his queen, iEthelburh, 
assembled an army, took tlie fortress by storm, and lovollod it with the 
ground. Ealdberht had the good fortune to escape from his pursuers, 
aud was rais6d by the enemies of Ine to the throne of Sussex, During two 
years the natives successfully maintained the stmggle for their independence; 
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but ill the tliird they were defeated, and the death of Ealdberht consum- 
mated the subjection of their country (725 a.d.). 

Ine was the friend and benefactor of the churchmen. The religious senti- 
ments which he had imbibed in early life sunk more deeply into his mind 
as he advanced in years, and their influence was strengthened by the ex- 
hortations of his queen, who ardently wished for the retirement of the cloister. 
With this view, if we may credit the narrative of Malmesbury,? she devised 
and executed the most singular stratagem. The king and queen had given 
a splendid entertainment to the nobility and clerg37 of the kingdom. The 
following morning theji loft the castle, but after a ride of a few hours, Ine, 
at the earnest solicitalion of iEthelburh, consented to return. He was sur- 
prised at the silence and solitude which appeared to reign in the castle. At 
each step his astonishment increased. The furniture had disappeared, the 
hall was strewn with fragments and rubbish, and a litter of swine occupied 
the very bed in which he had passed tlic night. His eyes interrogated the 
queen, who seized the moment to read her liusband a lecture on the vanity 
of human greatness and the happy serenity of an obscure and religious life. 
It is not, liow'over, noccssaiy to have recourse to the story. There are other 
grounds on which the determination of Ine may be explained, without at- 
tributing it to so clumsy an artifice. He had now reigned seven-and-thirty 
years. The peace of his old ago had been disturbed by rebellion. His 
body was broken by infirmity, his mind distracted by care. Experience 
had taught him how difficult it was to hold with a feeble hand the 
reigns of government among a warlike and turbulent nobility. He re- 
solved to descend from that situation, which ho could no longer retain with 
dignity, and religion offered to his gray hairs a safe and a holy retreat. In the 
witenageinot he rosignc'd the cioAvn (728 a.t).), released his subjects from 
their allegiance, and expressed his wish to spend the remainder of his days 
in lamenting the errors of his youth. Within a few w'ecks the royal penitent, 
accompanual by dStholburh, quitted Wessex. To watch and pray at the 
tombs of tho ajiostles Peter and Paul was the first object of their wdslics, 
and after a tedious journey they arrived iiuRomc, and visited the holy places. 
It may be, as some writers have asserted, that Ine then built the school of 
the English in that city: but this circumstance was unknown to the more 
ancient historians, and can hardly be reconciled with the humility of the 
king, whose endeavour it was to elude the notice of the public, and to live 
confound(!<l with the mass of tho common people. On tins account he refused 
to shave his head, or wear the monastic habit, and continued to support bim- 
self by the labour of his hands, and to perform his devotions in tho garb of a 
poor and unknown pilgrim. He died before tho expiration of the year, and 
was followed to tho grave by dilthelburb, tho consort of Ixis greatness, and the 
faithful companion of his poverly and repentance. 

When luc resigned the crown, ho recommended to his people dStliolhearcl, 
his queen’s brother, and Oswald, a descendant of the house of Ceawlin. _ The 
two princes immccliately became antagonists, and Oswald, defeated, died in 
730 A.D. dStholhoard followed him in 741 a.d., leaving hia throne to his 
brother Cuthred, who defeated the Mercians and a^ain secured the inde- 
pendenco of Weasex. Cuthred, in turn, was succeeded m 754 a.d. by Sigobert, 
who before the year’s end was deposed and replaced by Cynewulf of the 
house of Cerdic.a 

Of tho long reign of Cynewulf we know little more than that it was sig- 
nalised by several victories over tho Britons, and disgraced by the surrender 
of Bensington to the Mercians (775 a.d.). 

H. w.— voj,. rrai. V 
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The throne was next occupied by Beorhtric. The West-Saxon thanes 
had still retained the ancient privilege of electmg their kings. Though they 
confined their choice to the descendants of Cerdic, they frequently disregarded 
the order of hereditary succession. This practice was productive of the most 
serious evils. Every prince of the royal race nourished the hope of asceiidmg 
the throne j and, as the unsuccessful candidate often appealed to the sword, 
the strength of the nation was impaired by domestic dissensions; and the 
reigning king was frequently compelled to divert his attention from the general 
welfare to his own individual security. The opponent of Beorhtric was Egbert, 
who, unable to withstand the power of his enemy, left the island, and sought 
employment in the armies of Charlcinagne. Of the exploits of Beorhtric, 
during the sixteen years of his reign, historians are silent : the circumstances 
of his death, on account of its consequences, have arrested their attention. 
Beorhtric had married Eadburh, the daughter of Offa, a princess as ambitious 
and onprmcipled as her father. By her imperious temper she governed her 
husband, and, through him, the whole nation. The king had noticed with 
particular distinction the ealdorman Worr. Jealous of the rising influence 
of this young nobleman, Eadburh prepared for him a poisonous potion ; but, 
unfortunately, the king drank of the same cup, and accompanied his favourite 
to the grave. The West Saxons vented their imprecations against the mur- 
deress, who escaped with her treasuro-s to France; and the witenagemot 
enacted a law by which the consorts of the future kings were deprived of (lie 
style and privileges of royalty. Eadburh was presented to Charlemagne, and 
when the jeering monarch asked her whom she would have, him or his son, 
“Your son,” she replied, “for he is the younger.” The emperor was, or 
affected to be, displeased ; but made her a present of an opulent monastery, 
in which she resided with the title of abbess. Soon, however, her dissolute 
conduct scandalised the sisterhood and the public. She was expelled with 
ignominy, and after many adventures terminated her miserable existence 
at Pavia in Italy, where the daughter of the king of Mercia, and widow of the 
king of Wessex, was often seen soliciting in rags the charity of passengers. 


BGBEHT AND THE COMING OP THE NOBTIIMBN 

The expulsion of Egbert, and his reception at the court of Charlemagne 
have been already mentioned. Tliree y;ears he served in the annins of that 
emperor, and unproved the period of his exile in acquiring a proficiency in 
the arts of war and government. The death of Beorhtric recalled him to his 
native country (802). He was the only_ remaining prince of the house of 
Cerdic, and by the West-Saxon thanes his claim was unanimously acknowl- 
edged. 

Egbert devoted the commencement of his reign to the cultivation of 
peace and the improvement of his people. It was not till 809 that he un- 
sheathed the sword: but from that period each succeeding year was marked 
by new victories and conquests. He repeatedly invaded and approjiriated 
to himself a portion of the territory of the ancient Britons, and the natives of 
Cornwall, exhausted by numerous defeats, reluctantly submitted to the 
conqueror. The Bast Angles, by entreaties and presents, induced him to 
make war upon the Mercians. The two armies met at Ellandun (828), on 
the banks of the Willy; and Beomwulf, after an obstinate resistance, yielded 
to his adversary, who overran the feeble kingdoms of Kent, and Essex, and 
united them to his own dominions. Beomwulf and, after him, his successor, 
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Ludecan, sought to wreak their vengeance on the East Angles. Both lost 
their lives in the fruitless attempt ; and Wiglaf, who next ascended the throne, 
had scarcely grasped the sceptre when he was compelled to drop it at the 
approach of the West Saxons. Unable to collect an army, he endeavoured 
to elude the pursuit of the invaders : wandered for three years in the forests 
and marshes; and during four months obtained a secure retreat in the cell 
of iEtheldrida, the daughter of Offa, who lived a recluse in the chui'ch of 
Croyland. Time and tlie entreaties of the abbot Siward mitigated the 
resentment of Egbert, who at last permitted Wiglaf to retain the sceptre [of 
Mercia] on condition that he should pay an annual tribute, and swear fealty 
to the king of Wessex. By the submission of the Mercians and of the 
East Angles, Egbert found himself 
on the frontiers of Northumbria 
(S2S) which was already subdued 
by the terror of his name. The 
chieftains, with Eanfrid at their 
head, met him at Dore, acknowl- 
edged him for their lord, and gave 
hostages for their obedience. 

Thence he directed his arms 
against the Britons, penetrated 
through the heart of North Wales, 
and planted his victorious stand- 
ard in the Isle of Anglosca. Thus 
in the space of nineteen years did 
Egbert, by his policy and victories, 
extend the authority of Wessex 
over the greater part of the island.’- 
Scarcely, however, had the king 
attaiinal this superiority over the 
native princes, when he saw him- 
self assailed by a foreign and most 
dangerous enemy. At this period 
the peninsula of Jutland, the isl- 
ands of the Baltic, and the shores 
of the Scandinavian peninsula 
wore the birthplace of a race of Eobeet 

men, who, like the Saxons of old, ■ (Viom an oui print) 

spoilt the best portion of their lives 

on the waves, despised the tnuKiuil enjoyments of poaco, and proferreil the 
acquisitions of rapine to the laborious profits of industry. Their maritime 
situation familiarised them with the dangers of the ocean ; ami an absurd law 
of succession, which univei-sally prevailed amon^ a multitude of chieftains, 
consigned the majority of their children to the jirofcssion of piracy. The eldest 
son obtained the whole patrimony of his family ; tlie rest of the brothers re- 
ceived no other inheritance than their swords and ships, with which they were 
expected to acquire reputation and laches. Till the eighth ccntuiy these sea- 
kings confined tlieir depredations to the northern seas ; but they had heard of 
the wealthy provinces in the south; and the suocoas of their attempts incited 

f Green, in olosinf!: his MaMng of England, says Uiat the subsequent strujKles never wholly 
the work which the sword of Egbert had accomplished, and that “from the moment the 
NorUiambrtan thogns bowed to their West Saxon overlord, England was made in faet if not 
in name.”] 
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them to engage in more distant and important expeditions. Their first 
attempts were directed against the British Isles; next they (le.soIated tho 
coasts of France and Spain, at last they sailed through the straits which 
divide Europe from Africa, and taught the shores of the Mediterranean to 
tremble at the names of the Danes and Northmen.^ The establishment of a 
Danish dynasty m England, of the duchy of Nonnandy in France, and after- 
wards of a powerful kingdom in Italy, bears sufficient testimony to their 
courage, their activity, and their perseverance 

The Danes were not a people altogether foreign to tho English ; they wore 
of kindred race and spoke a kindred tongue. Had their inroads begun 
when the settlements of Angles, Saxons, and Jutes weic still new, they might 
have passed for a fourth branch of tho same stock, come to sliarc liio spoil 
with their kinsfolk. As it was, their nearness in blood and speecli made 
them disposed to accept a new religion at the hands oi the English, and in 
the end to merge their own national being m that of the English, "in a way in 
which the English themselves had been in no way disposed to do towards 
the wholly foreign races among whom they settled. 

Of their descents in England during the eighth century three only are, re- 
corded, one on the Isle of Thaaot(787 a.d.) and two on the coast of Northum- 
bria. If these attempts produced a tcmijoraiy alarm, thiy furnished no cause 
of pemianent uneasiness. But towards the close of the reign of Egbert, the 
numbers of the pirates perpetually incrciuscd, and their visits were annually 
renewed. In 832 they landed in the Isle of Bheppey, conveyed away tho plun- 
der, and returned home without molestation. The next year a fleet of fivc- 
^d-thirty sail entered tho mouth of the Dart, and Egbert had tho morti- 
fication to see his West Saxons turn their backs to the invaders. Convinced 
of the necessity of preparation, he summoned all his vassals to meet him in 
London, explained to them the measures which he had resolved to adopt, 
and waited in anxious suspense for the next descent of the enemy. They 
landed on the coast of Cornwall (836), whore, by the offers of friendshii), 
they seduced the Britons from their allegiance, and at Hongosls' Down en- 
countered with united forces the men of Wessex. The king commanded 
in person; and a bloody but decisive victory restored the glory of his 
arms, crushed the rebellion of the Britons, and compelled the invaders to 
seek refuge in their ships. This was the last exploit of Egbert, who died 
(839), after a long, glorious, and fortunate reign. 


iETIiELWULF AND HIS SONS 


Egbert, aboirt the middle of his reign, had moulded the petty king- 
doms of Kent, Essex, and Sussex into one government, which he gave to 
his elder son, iEthelwulf, with the title of king. Jlthelwulf, on the death of 
his father (839), succeeded to the higher throne of Wessex, and transferred 
this subordinate kingdom to his son jEthelstan. 

Of this monarch it h^ frequently been observed that he was fitter to 
wd^Y tn6 cowl tha/B. to wiold tuc sceptre. Tho educatioD. of his oa^rly yostrs 
had been confided to Swithin, provost of Winchester, and the care of the 


the 


J A distinction niust be noted between the Danes and the Northmen. Preeman says that 
vAAw Jcaaamavjaa soitlements m England were almost wholly Danish in the stricter sense 
only m the northern part of the island are invasions of actual Northmen recorded! 

earlier time,” says Freeman ** meant the Scandinavian nations 
generally ; it is now specially used to mean the men of Norway.”] 
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tutor was repaid by Egbert with the office of royal chaplain. From the 
lessons of his preceptor, the young prince was removed to study the military 
art under the auspices of his father; and after the victory of Ellandun, he 
commanded the army which expelled Baldred, king of Kent, from his do- 
minions, and annexed that province, with Surrey and Essex, to the ancient 
patrimony of the house of Cerdic. As soon as he had mounted the throne, 
he bestowed upon his former tutor the vacant bishopric of 'Winchester; but 
retained at the head of the council the experienced bishop of Sherborne. The 
incessant and desultory invasions of the Nortlimon suggested the propriety 
of appointing ofliccrs in the maritime districts, who, on the first alarm, might 
collect the inhabitants, and oppose the landing or progress of the enemy; 
and this arrangement, though, by dividing the foice of the country, it lessened 
the chance of victory, generally succeeded in confining the depredations of 
the invaders to the vicinity of the coast. The whole island was now sur- 
rounded by their squadrons (840). While one occupied the attention oi 
iEthclwulf, a second of thirty-thrcic sail entered the port of Southampton, 
and soon afterwards a third effected a landing on the Isle of Poitland. Of 
the king’s success wc arc not informed. Wulfhero defeated the invaders at 
Southampton, but .Ethelhelm was slain at Portland with many of the men 
of Dorset. The next spring a poiverful army landf'd in Lincolnshire. The 
ealdorman Herobryht, with his followers, perished in the marshes, and the 
barbarians pushed their victorious career through Rast'Aiiglia to the Thames. 
The following year three bloody battles were fought at Poclioster, Canterbury, 
and London; and ^Etholwulf himself was defeated in an action at Channouth. 

Whether it was that the ))iratos were discouraged by the obstinate resistance 
which they cxpiuienced, or that France, now become the theatre of intestine 
feuds and fraternal ambition, offered a more inviting prospect, they appear 
to have abandoned Britain for the next ten yeans. lint, in 8.51 several sejuad- 
rons returned to the island. One anny had landed the preceding autumn 
in the Isle of Thanet, and had passed the winter on shore, a circumstance 
which filled the Saxons with consteraation, as it seemed to denote a design 
of permanent conquest. In the spring a fleet of three hundred and fifty sail 
ascended the Thames; Canhn'bury and London were sacked, and Bcorhtulf, 
the tributary king of Mercia, was defeated. The liarbarians turned to 
Surrey, whore iEthi'lwulf with his West Baxons waited to receive them at 
Ockley. The battle that ensued was most obstinate and sanguinary. The 
victory remained to iEtheIwulf, and the loss of the Northmen is said to liave 
been greater than they had ever sustained in any age or country. The other 
divisions of the Saxon forces were equally successful. Coorl, with the men of 
Devon, defeated the barbarians at Wenbury, and JSthelstan, king of Kent, 
captmed nine of their ships in an engagement near Sandwich. So many 
victories gave to this the name of the prosperous year; and the Northmen, 
disheartened by their losses, respected during the remainder of JEthelwulfs 
reign the shores of Britain. 

The pious curiosity which had induced so many of the Saxon princes and 
prelates to visit the city of Romo, was not yet extinguished in the breasts 
of their posterity. The bishop of Winchostor had lately performed the 
journey, and had been accoinpanied by Alfred, the youngest and best-beloved 
of the sons of iEthelwulf, a hoy in the fifth year of his ago.^ The prince was 

[‘The f^norahy aoceptod date of Alfred’s birth on the authority of Asser»* is 849, ■which 
would make him only tour years old at the tune of his Brat jounioy to Home, In another 
place, however, Asser tolls us that Alfred was Urn years old at this time and this statement is 
taken as more nearly probable by Ramsay,/ who, therefore, sots 842 as the year of his birth, 
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honourably received by the pontiff, Leo IV, who, at the request of his father, 
conferred on him the regal unction, and the sacrament of confimiation. In 
855 the tranquillity which England enjoyed encouraged ^thelwulf to under- 
take the same journey. Attended by a splendid retinue, the royal pilgrim, 
with his son Alfred, crossed the channel, visited the most celebrated churches 
of Gaul, and was sumptuously entertained at the court of Charles the Bald, 
king of France At Romo he spent several months, rebuilt the school or 
hospital of the Saxons, which had lately been burnt, made numerous presents 
to the pope, and solicited an ordinance that no Englishman should be con- 
demned to do penance in irons out of his own country On his return he 
again visited the French monarch, and after a courtship of three months 
was married to his daughter Juditn, who probably had not yet reached her 
twelfth year. The ceremony was performed by Hincmar, archbishop of 
Rheims. At the conclusion the princess was crowned and seated on a throne 
by the side of her husband, a distinction which she afterwards claunoil, to 
the great displeasure of the West Saxons. 

Ancient writers have not mentioned to whom jEthclwulf had intrusted 
the reins of government during his absence. But .®thelbald,_ liis eldest son, 
a prince of impetuous passions and insatiable ambition, conceived the design 
of seizing the throne for himself, and of holding it in defiance of his father. 
His advisers and accomplices were Ealstan, the celebrated bishop of Sher- 
borne, and Eanwulf, the ealdormaii of Somerset. In the forest of Selwood 
the project was disclosed to some of the more powerful thanes, whose appro- 
bation appeared to insure its success. But at the return of JSthelvmlf 
(856) the tide of popularity flowed in his favour; the majority of the nation 
condemned the treason of an unnatural son, and a civil war would have been 
the consequence had not the moderation of the king consented to a partition 
of his dominions. He resigned to JSthelbald the kingdom of Wessex, and 
contented himself with the provinces which [his son] iEthelstan, who died 
in 853, had governed with the title of king. He survived this compromise 
but two years. By his will, which was coiifimied in a general assembly of 
the thanes, he left that share of the kingdom still in his possession to his 
second son, .lEthelberht.^ He died in 867. 

After the death of .^thelwulf, iEthelbald continued to sit on the throne of 
Wessex: j®thelberht, in pursuance of his father’s will, assumed the govern- 
ment of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Surrey. The new king had been the fore- 
most to condemn the marriage of .®tlielwulf with the daughter of the French 
monarch : ho now forgot his former enmity to the princess, and took the young 
widow to his own bod. This incestuous connection scandalised the people 
of Wessex: their disapprobation was publicly and loudly expressed; and the 
king, overawed by the remonstrances of the bishop of Winchester, consented 
to a separation. 

In the battles which were fought during the life of JStholwulf, .®thelbald 
had acquired peculiar distinction. During his own reign, either he possessed 
no opportunity of displaying his courage, or the memory of his exploits has 
been obliterated. Yet his martial character so endeared him to the youth of 
Wessex, that they lamented his death as a national calamity. He died in 860. 

“ This, ” concludes Ramsay, “ is intelligible : a mission to Rome at four years of age passes belief. 
Again, if we take Alfred to have been eleven years old in 853, the story about his mother and the 
book harmonises with the statement that he began to read when he was twelve. That would 
be after his first visit to Rome.”] 

_ ‘ [A bequest of throe hundred maneusses a year to the pope may have been the begin- 

ning of the later Romefeoh or Peter’s Pence. One manous equaUed one-fourth of a mark, two 
of which at that time made a pound.] 
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According to some writers, the crown of Wessex, agreeably to the provisions 
contained in the testament of jEtholwulf, ought, on the demise of the last 
king, to have descended to jEthelred, the third of the brothers. But JEthel- 
berht, who had hitherto possessed the kingdom of Kent, advanced the claim 
of seniority, and his pretensions were admitted by the great council of Wessex. 
His martial virtues are said to have been equal to those of his late brother: 
and the title of “invincible conqueror” was accorded to him by the admiration 
or flattery of his contemporaries. Yet the meagre chronicles of the times 
contain no record of his victories; and we are only told tliat his reign was 
short, and that he died in SG5. 

Under this prince the city of Winchester was sacked by the Northmen, 
who, as they conveyed the plunder to Southampton, were defeated with 
great slaughter by the caldormen of Hampshire and Berkshire. Another 
army landed in the Isle of Thanet, and sold to the men of Kent their for- 
bearance for a considerable sum of money. But they laughed at the credulity 
of the purchasers; and the eastern nioiety of the province was pillaged and 
depopulated by the faithless barbarians. 

It was also during his reign that an event occui'rod in the north which 
endangered by its consequences the vi'iy e.xistence of the Saxons as a nation. 
Among the sea-kings, one of the most adventurous and successful was Ragnar 
Lodbrok.^ On the shores of the Baltic, in the Orkneys, and the Hebrides, in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Northumbria, he had diffused the terror of his name. 
In Franco the intrepid pirate liad conducted his fleet up the Seine, spread 
the flames of devastation on each side of its banks, and taken possession of 
the city of Paris, which was redeemed from dostrucl.ion by the payment of 
seven thousand pounds of silv(‘r. By his orders sliijis of a larger size than 
had hitherto been navigated by his coiinlrynien wen; constructed for an 
invasion of England: but, whether it was owing to the violence of the 
weather, or the unskilfulness of tln^ marinei's, they w(‘ro wrecked on the coast 
of Northumbria. Ragnar with scveiul of his followers reachc«l the shor<‘, 
and heedless of the consequence's, cominonced the- usual career of depredation. 
Though the Northumbrians had cast off the yoke imposed on them by Egbert, 
their country was tom by civil dis.sensions; and at this very moment they 
wore divided by the opposite pretensions of two competitors, Osbert ajifl 
.®lla. At the first nows of the descent of the Northmen, the latter flew to the 
coast, fought with the plunderers, made Ragnar prisoner, and immediately 
put him to death. He is said t) have been devoured by snakes, and to have 
consoled his last moments witili the hope that “tlu' cubs of the boar” would 
avenge his fate. Nor was he disafipointed. His sons, who were in Henmark, 
swore to punish the murderer; the relations, the friiuids, and the admirers of 
the deceased chieftain crowded to their standard; and eight sea-kings, with 
twenty jarls, combined their forces in the pursuit of revenge and plunder. 

By the death of jEthelherht the crown of Wessex had devolved on /Etliel- 
rod, the third of the sons of v^fltholwulf. About the same time the northern 
armament, conveying several thousand warriom, under the command of 
Ivar and Ubba, rcaclied the coast of East Anglia. They landed without 
opposition; but finding their number unequal to the enterprise which they 

‘ [I'ho story of Ragnar Lodhrok, or Lodbrog, and his sons, lloalfdone and Ivar, the first 
loaders of the Nortbmch whoso names have oomo down to us, is so clouded in legend and p- 
monce that it is wellnigh impossible to dist'over oxaotly what they aeeomplishod. With 
their invasions, says Ramsay,/ wo have at any rate “the first unquestionable appearance^ of 
the Danes proper in Groat liriluin” as cUstUiguished from the rovers of the Soaudmavian 
peninsula. 1 
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had undertaken, they fortified their camp, and patiently awaited the arrival of 
reinforcements from the Baltic. The winter was spent in procming horses for 
the army, and in debauching the fidelity of some among the Northumbrian 
chieftains. In February they abandoned East Anglia, and by the 1st of March 
were in possession of York. Alarmed for their country, Osbert and ASlla 
postponed the decision of their private quarrel, and united their forces against 
the common enemy. On the 21st of March they surprised the Danes in 
the neighbourhood of York, drove them into the city, and made a breach 
in the walls. They had penetrated into the streets, when despair redoubled 
the efforts of the Northmen, and the assailants wore in their turn compelled to 
retire. _ Osbert, with the_ bravest of the Northumbrians, was slain; AHla had 
the misfortune to fall alive into the hands of his enemies, who enjoyed the 
exquisite delight of torturing the man who had slain Ragnar. His ribs were 
divided from_ the spine ; his lungs were drawm through the opening, and salt 
was thrown into the wounds. This victory gave the Danes an undisputed 
possession of the country south of the Tyne; the natives on the north of that 
river solicited the friendship of the invaders, and, with their consent, conferred 
the sovereign power on a chieftain called Ecgberht. 

Tlae army of the barbarians now divided itself into two bodies. The smaller 
remained at York to cultivate the country; the more numerous marched to 
the south, and took po.ssession of Nottingham. Burhred, king of Mercia, 
immediately solicited the assistance of .^thelred, who, with his brother Alfred 
and the forces of Wessex, joined the Mercian army. The enemy prudently 
confined themselves within the walls of the town, and the besiegers were 
unable to force them to a battle. At length Nottingham was surrendered 
by capitulation, and the Danes retired without molestation to their country- 
men at York. 

The next expedition of the Northmen (870) led them across the Humber 
into Lincolnshire. The Saxon princes remained idle spectators of the prog- 
ress of the Danes, instead of uniting their forces for the defence of their 
common country. They appear to have conceived that the fury of the torrent 
would, as it rolled on, gradually subside. The king of Mercia had seen one 
of his most opulent provinces for six months in their possession, and yet, 
under the pretence of opposing the Britoas in the west, had not made a single 
effort for its deliverance. From Mercia the invaders entered the country of 
the East Angles. They had already burned Thetford, when Ulfketul, the 
ealdorman, retarded their advance for a few days. But Eadmund, the Idng, 
conscious of his inability to contend against superior numbers, and afraid oi 
inflaming their resentment by a fruitless resistance, disbanded his forces, and 
retired towards his castle of Pramlingham. He was intercepted at Hoxno, 
on the Waveney, and. conducted in chains to the quarters of Ivar. The 
proposals of the_ sea-king were rejected by the captive as repugnant to his 
honour and religion. To extort his compliance, he was bound naked to a tree 
and lacerated with whips; some of the spectators, with cruel dexterity, shot 
their arrows into his arms and logs; and the Dane, wearied out by his con- 
stancy, ordered his head to be struck off. Eadmund was revered as a martyr 
by his subjects and their posterity. 

The winter was spent by the Northmen in regulating the fate of the East 
Angles, and in arranging plans of future conquest. Prom Thetford, the 
general rendezvous, Ivar returned to his former associates in Northumbria; 
Guthrum assumed the sceptre of East Anglia, which, from that period (871) 
became a Danish kingdom, and Healfdene and Bacsecg, leading the more 
adventurous of the invaders into Wessex, surprised the town of Reading. 
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They fortified the place, and, to strengthen their position, began on the third 
day to open a trench from the Thames to the Kennot, but the caldorman 
iEthclwulf attacked them at Englefield, killed one of their conunanders, and 
drove the workmen into the camp. Four days later iEthelrcd and his brother 
Alfred arrived with the army of Wessex. The parties, which the pursuit of 
plunder had led to a distance, were easily put to flight ; but in an attempt to 
storm the Danish intrenchments the Saxons experienced a loss, which taught 
them to respect the skill as well as the valour of the invaders. iEthelred, 
however, sensible that his crown was at stake, reinforced his army, and, before 
the end of the week, met the enemy at JEscesdune. The night was spent on 
each side in preparation for the combat; the morning discovered the Daiu'S 
assembled in two divisions on different parts of an eminence. JUthelred 
ordered the Saxons to adopt a similar arrangement, and retired to his twit 
to assist at mass. The imjialience of Alfred condemned the jiii'ty of his 
brother, and ordering his men to cover their heads with tlieir shields, ho boldly 
led them u[) the declivity, and attacked one of the hostile division.s. Jilthelrod 
followed quickly with the remainder of the army, and the Northmen, after a 
most obstinate resistance, were routed, and pursued in confusion as far as 
Ileading (871). 

Within a fortnight after the last sanguinary conflict, another was fought at 
Basing, in which the invaders took an ample revenge, llieir muubers wore 
soon after increased by the arrival of another armament from the Baltic, 
and a most obstinate battle ensued at Merton, in Surrey. The Saxon chron- 
iclers give the advantage to their couiii.ryrnen, but acknowledge that the 
Danes remained in possession of the field. ./Ethelred, who had been wounded, 
survived only a few days.* 
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“ A SAINT without superstition, a scholar without ostentation, a warrior 
all whose wars were fought in defence of his country, a conqueror whose laurels 
were never stained with cruelty, a prince never cast down by adversity, never 
lifted up to insolence in the hour of triumph — there is no other name in 
histoiy to compare with his.” In these words Freeman* pays tribute to 
the greatness of Alfred. It demanded, indeed, all the unswerving devotion to 
a high ideal of kingship, such as few sovereigns of that tune or any time have 
possessed, to undertake the leadership of the West Saxons on the death of 
iEthelred. For it was rather to the leadership of a people, already despairing 
of the outcome of the struggle in which they were engaged, than to the throne 
of a real nation, that Alfred succeeded. He had, we are told, as a prince of 
the royal house, been possessed of a subordinate authority during the brief 
and stormy reigns of his elder brothers. Secundarius is the term which his 
biographer Asscr f ^ applies to him, but of the real meaning of the word we 
have no further explanation.® 

Alfred was already so much distinguished, both by his good sense and 
valour, that he might, had he chosen to do so, have obtained the title of king 
of Wessex, to the prejudice of iEthelred; but ho did not covet the dignity; 

Tlic of Alfred attributed to the pen of Assor/ a contemporary and Mend, is the 

principal authority for his reign Thomas Wright, in his Biographia Jiritannica Litemna^ 
disputed the authenticity of the work, but other scholars have generally accepted it. Pauli, 
in a critical examination of the text, has, however, pointed out numerous later interpolations 
and emendations Earle, in the introduction to his edition of the A7igJo-Saxon Chronicle^ 
concludes that ^'No theory of authorship or date of the work has ever been proposed which, 
on the whole, meets the facts of the case better than that set forth in the book itself, that it w/is 
written in 893, '' during the prime of Alfred’s life.] 
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and, when, upon the decease of his brother, the voice of the nobles and people 
designated hun as yEthelred’s successor, he unwillingly accepted the laborious 
honoui*. In those days, royalty, never an easy or enviable station, was accom- 
panied by great danger and toil. A king was compelled to sleep on the haul 
ground, to encounter every privation and difficulty, and to expose his life 
for the defence of his crown and people ; and, had Alfred been a sluggard, it 
might have been supposed that love of case rendered him unwilling to under- 
take an office of so much peril. But his conduct, both before and after his 
accession, disproves this supposition; and we may, therefore, fully believe 
that he was actuated by the motive assigned for his reluctance, and trans- 
mitted to us by Asser, his biographer and friend. He knew that he could 
not be furthered in his attempts to govern well, except by the continual 
aid of providence; and he feared that such help might not be granted unto 
him. With this full sense and conviction of his own utter weakness and 


inability to help himself, did Alfred bc'gin his reign, during which he was 
enabled to acquire a better rejiutatiou than 
any other monarch of western Christen- 

Another point with regard lo the sue- 
cession shouh I be noticed. On the death of 
.®tlielred, Alfred succeeded, though Ailtliel- 
red had children living. This is, of course, ,, 
simply an instance of the general law of , 

choosing from the royal house, but of clioins- , '' 

ing only one who was personally qualified ' 
to reign. Minors wore tlicroforo piusscd i,; 
by, as a niatU'r of course, in favor of a 
full-grown uncle or other kinsman. The , 

children thus sliut out might or might not ' ' "'''•TlMmWiiilBIBK' ^ 

be chosen at some future vacancy. The ' 

right of Alfred to his crown was not dis- ' ; ''™y ||’i' 

puted in his own day, nor has he commonly ^ ft'KlIf fitV ' 

been branded by later historians with the li ''“f/ 

name of usurper. But it is well to lioar 

in mind that his succession was of exactly Ai-pred 

the same kind as that of some later kings 

to whom the name of usurper has been freely applied. In all such cases 
the mistake comes from forgetting that the strict laws of succession to 
which we have boon used for the last two or tlircc centuries were altogether 






Kino Alfred 


unknown in the earlier stages of our conslitution.? 

[Tlio extent of territory over wdiicli the Danes exorcised at least potential 
authority is indicative of the strength of the power with which the new king 
had to cope.] They held the Isle of Thanet, which gave them the command 
of the river Thames and the coasts of Kent and 1<1srox; they had thoroughly 
overrun or conquered all Northumbria, from the Tweed to the I lumber; they 
had planted strong colonies at York, which city, destroyed during the wars, 
they rebuilt. South of the Humber, with the exception of the Isle of Thanet, 
their iron grasp on the soil was less sure, but they had desolated Nottii^- 
hanishire, Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk; and, with 
numbers constantly increasing, they ranged through the whole length of 
the island, on this side of the 'XVecd, with the exception only of the western 
counties of England, and had established fortified camps between the Severn 
and the Thames. The Anglo-Saxon standard had been gradually retreating 
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towards the southwestern corner of our island, which includes Somersetshire, 
Devonshire, and Cornwall, and which was now about to become the scene 
of Alfred’s most romantic adventures. For a while, the English expected 
the arrival of their foes during the spring and summer months, and their 
departure at the close of autumn; but now a Danish army had wintered 
seven years in the land, and there was no longer a hope of the blessing of 
their ever departing from it. 

But Alfred, the saviour of his people, did not despair, even when worse times 
came: he calmly abode the storm over which his valour, but still more his 
prudence, skill, and wisdom, finally triumphed. Though only twenty- 
three years of age, he had been already tried in many battles. Ho had 
scarcely been a month on the throne when his aniiy, very inferior in force 
to that of the Danes, was forced into a general engagement at Wilton. After 
fighting desperately through a great part of the day, the heathens fled ; but 
seeing the fewness of those who pursued, they set themselves to battle again, 
and got the field.® 

Alfred at once rallied his forces, and again within the month met the 
Danes in battle. Throughout the entire first year of his reign the_ conflict 
raged — ^nine battles in all were fought, the chroniclers tell us — and in every 
one Alfred was worsted. But the losses of the Danes were liy no moans 
small, and they were probably willing enough to accept s truce. Alficd, in 
his extremity, took counsel with his witan, and on their _advice-yoffercd-y 
with what grief and shame we can imagine — to buy a brief respite for his 
people. For tlmee years they left him unmolested. 

The peace gave the Danes the opportunity to turn to the conquest of 
other fields, and it was upon Mercia that they next fell. In the spring of 
874, reinforced by fresh bands from the north, they burst into the land of 
the Mercians with more than their accustomed fury. There was no with- 
standing them. King Burhred tried to buy a peace as Alfred had done. 
The Danes accepted his gold, but continued their depredations. Burhred, 
despairing of ever ridding his country of the conquerors, abandoned his throne 
and fled across the sea, whore broken in health and in spirit he died at Home 
before the end of the year. The Danes set up a puppet king, Ceolwulf by 
name, who did their bidding, and paid them tribute which he extorted from 
his down-trodden countrymen, for the space of three years. At the end of 
that period his masters, tiring of the farce of his rule, swept him from his 
throne. He was the last to bear the independent title of king of the Mercians.® 

The next year (875) one army, under Ilalfden, or Halfdano, was em- 
ployed in settling Northumbria, and in waging war with that mixed population 
that still dwelt in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and_ Gallowa,y, or what was 
called the kingdom of Strathclyde. They now came into hostile collision with 
the Scots, who were forced to retreat beyond the Firths of Clyde and Forth. 
Halfdano then divided the mass of the Northumbrian tcrritoiy among his fol- 
lowers, who, settling among the Anglo-Saxons there, and intermanying with 
them, became, in the course of a few generations, so mixed as to fomi almost 
one people. It is not easy, from the vagueness of the old writers, to fix limits ; 
but this fusion was probably felt strongest along the northeaslern coast, be- 
tween the Tees and the Tweed, where some Danish peculiarities are still detected 
among the people. While Halfdane was pursuing these measures in the north, 
a still stronger army, commanded by three kings, marched upon Cambridge, 
which they fortified and made their winter quarters. By this time the Anglo- 
Baxon kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia were entirely ob- 
literated, and the contest lay between the Danes and Alfred’s men of Wessex, 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ENGLISH NAVY 

At the opening of the year S7G the host that had wintered in Cambridge 
took to their ships, and, lesolving to carry the war they had renewed into 
the heart of Wessex, they landed on the coast of Dorsetshire, surprised the 
castle of Wareham, and scoured the neighbourmg countiy. But in the interval 
of the truce, Alfred’s mind had conceived an idea which may be looked upon 
as an embryo of the naval glory of England. After their establishment in 
our island, the Saxons, who, at their first coming, were as nautical a people 
as the Danes, unprudcntly neglected sea affairs; but in his present straits 
Alfred saw the advantages to be derived from the employment of ships along 
tbe coast, \\'here they might either prevent the landing of an enemy, or (!ut 
off their sujiplies and reinforcements, which generally came by sea, and as 
frequently from the Continent as elsewhere. The first flotilla he launched 
was small, and almost contemptible; but in its very first encounter wdtli the 
enemy it proved victorious, attacking a Dani.sh sriuadron of seven ship.s, one 
of which was taken, the rest put to flight This happened imniediatcly after 
the surprise of Wareham; and when, in a few days, the Danes agreed to treat 
for peace, and evacuate the territory of Wessex, the consequences of the 
victory wore magnified m the eyes of the people. In concluding this peace, 
after the Danish chiids or kings had .sworn by their golden bracelets — a most 
solemn form of oath with them — Alfred insisted that they should swear upon 
the relies of some Christian .saints. The Danes .swore by both, and the very 
next night fell upon Alfred as ho wa.s riding with a .small force, anrl suspecting 
no mischief, toward.s the town of Winchester. The king had a nanw oscajic ; 
the horsemen who attended him were nearly all dismounted and slain; and, 
seizing their horses, l.he Danes gallopi’fl off in the direction of Exeter, whither, 
as they were no doubt infonned, another body of their brethren were jirocecd- 
ing, having come round by .sea, and landed at the mouth of the Exe. Tlieir 
plan now wius to take Alfred in lln^ rear of liis .stronghold m the west of Eng- 
land, and to rouse again the people [Britons] of Cornwall against the Saxons. 
A formidable Danish fleet .sailed from the mouth of the Thames to reinforce 
the troop.s united in Devonshire ; but Alfred’s infant navy, strengthened by 
some new ve,ssols, .stood ready to uitereopt it. A storm which arose caused 
the wreck of half the Danish shijxs on tiie Hampshire coast; and when the 
others arrived, tardily and in a shattered condition, they were met by the 
Saxon fleet that blockaded the Exe, and entirely destroyed, after a gallant 
action. Before this, his second sea victory, Alfred had come up with his land 
forcoB and invested Exeter, and King Guthrum, the Dane who hold that 
town, on learning the destruction of his fleet, capitulated, gave hostages and 
oaths, and marched witli bis Northmen from Exeter aiul the kingdom of 
Wessex into Mercia. Alfred had now felt the value of the fleet he had 
created, and which, weak as it was, maintained his cause on the sea during 
the retreat to which he was now about to be condemmul. The crews of these 
ships, however, ramst have been oddly comstituted; for, not finding English 
mariners enough, ho engaged a number of Friesland pirates, or rovers, to 
serve him. Those men did their duty gallantly and faithfully. It is curious 
to reflect that they came from the same country which, ages before, had sent 
forth many of the Angl^ to the conquest of Britain; and they may have felt, 
even at that distance of time, a strong sympathy with the An^o-Saxon adher- 
ents of Alfred. 
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THE PROSTEATION OF WESSEX 

Guthrum had no sooner retreated from Exeter than he began to prepare 
for another war, and this he did with great art, and by employmg all his 
means and influence, for he had learned to appreciate the qualities of his 
enemy, and he was himself the most skUful, steady, and persevering of all 
the invaders He fixed his headquarters at no greater distance from Alfred 
than the city of Gloucester, around which he had broad and fertile lands to 
distribute among his warriors. His fortunate “raven” attracted the birds 
of rapine from every quarter; and when everything was ready for a fresh 
incursion into the west, he craftily proceeded in a new and unexpected manner. 
A winter campaign had hitherto been unknown among the Danes, but on the 
first day of January, 878, his choicest warriors received a secret order to meet 
him on horseback at an appointed place. Alfred was at Chippenham, a strong 
residence of the Wessex kings. It was the feast of the Einpliany, or Twelfth 
Night, and the Saxons were probably celebrating the festival when they 
heard tliat Guthrum and his Danes were at the gates. Surprised thus by 
the celerity of an overwhelming force, they could offer but an ineffectual 
resistance. Many wore slain; the foe burst mto Chippenham, and Alfred, 
escaping with a little band, retired, with an anxious mind, to the woods ami 
the fastnesses of the moors. As the story is generally told, the king could 
not make head against the Danes, but other accounts state that he imme- 
diately fought several battles in rapid succession. We are inclined to the 
latter belief, which renders the broken spirits and despair of the men of Wessex 
more intelligible ; but all are agreed in the facts that, not long after the Danes 
stole into Chippenham, they rode over the kingdom of Wessex, where no 
army was left to oppose them; that numbers of the population fled to the 
Isle of Wight and the opposite shores of the Continent, while those who 
remained tilled the soil for their hard taskmasters, the Danes, whom they 
tried to conciliate with presents and an abject submission. The brave men 
of yomorset alone retained some spirit, and continued, in the main, true to 
their king; but even in their country, where he finally sought a refuge, he 
was obliged to hide in fens and coverLs, for fear of being betrayed to his 
powerful foe, Guthrum. Near the confluence of the rivers Tone and Parrot 
there is a tract of country still called Athelney, or the Princii’s Island. In 
the time of Alfred the whole tract was covered by a dense wood, the sccludedi 
haunt of deer, wild boara, wild goats, and other boasts of the forest. It has 
now long cea.sed to bo an island; but in those days, where not washed by the 
two rivers, it was uisulated by bogs and inundations, which could only bo 
passed in a boat. In this secure lurking-place the king abode, some time, 
making himself a small hold or fortrras there. For sustenance he and his 
few followers depended upon hunting and fishing, and the spoil they couhl 
make by sudden and secret forays among the Danes. From an ambiguous 
expression of some of the old writers, we might believe ho sometimes plundered 
his own subjects; and this is not altogether improbable, if we consider his 
pressing wants, and the necessity under which he lay of concealing who he 
was. This secret seems to have been most scrupulously kept by his few 
adherents, and to have been maintained on his own part with infinite patience 
and forbearance.® 

From among the stories of the dark days in the Somerset marshes that 
have come down to us, one at least has found a place in English history from 
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which no scholarly criticism or antiquarian research can dislodge it. Every 
schoolboy knows the “story of the cakes,” but it is worth repeating in the 
simple words of Asser./ ^ During this time, the chronicler tells us, the king 
was long concealed in the hut of one of his cowherds. “It happened one 
day that the countryw'oman, the wife of this cowherd, was baking some cakes 
for food, while the king was sitting before the fire and repairing his bows and 
arrows and instruments of war. Wlien the unlucky woman saw that the 
cakes which had been placed on the fire were burning, she ran up in great 
haste and removed them, and scolded our invincible king after this fashion : 
‘ Look, man, the cakes are burning, and you do not take the trouble to turn 
them;’ when the time for eating them comes, then you are active enough.’ 
This imlucky woman little thought lier guest was Alfred who had fought 
so many battles against the pagans, and who had gained so many victories. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 878 A.D. 

From his all but inaccessible ret.ri'at m Athclney, the king maintained 
a correspondence with some of his faithful adherents. By (legn'ps a few 
bold warriors gathered rountl him in that islid, whicli they more strongly 
fortified, as a point upon which to retreat in case of reverse ; and between the 
Easter and Whitsuntide following his flight f87S), Alfred saw hopes of his 
emerging from obscurity. The men of Somersetshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, 
and Hampshire began to flock in ; and, with a re.solute force, Alfred was soon 
enabled to extend his operations against the Danes. In the inteiwal, an 
important event in Devonshire had favoured his cause. Ubba, in attempting 
to land there, was slain, with 800 or 900 of liLs followers, and their magical 
banner, a raven, which liad been embroidered in one noon-lide by the hands 
of the three daughters of the groat Lodbrok, fell into the hands of the Bavons. 
Soon after receiving the welcome news at Athelney, the king determined to 
convert his skirmishes and loose partisan warfare into more decisive operations. 
Previously to this, however, he was anxious to know the precise force and 
condition of the anny which Chithrum kept together; and, to obtain this 
information, he put himself in great jeopardy, trusting to his own resources 
and address. He a,ssumed the habit of a wandering minstrel, or gleeman, 
and with his instruments of music in his hands, gained a ready entrance into 
the camp, and the tents and pavilions of the Danes. As ho amused these 
idle warriors with songs and interludes, ho aspied all their sloth and negligence, 
heard much of their counsels and plans, and was soon enabled to return to 
his friends at Athclney with a full and satisfactory account of the state and 
habits of that aiTny. Then secret messengers were sent to all quarters, 
requesting the trusty men of Weasex to meet in arms at Egbert’s Stone, on 
the east of Selwood Forest. The summons was obeyed, though most know 
not the king had sent it; and when Alfred appeared at the place of rendezvous 
he was received with enthusiastic joy, the men of Hampshire, and Dorset, 
and Wilts rejoicing as if he had risen from death to life. In the battle of 
Ethandune [Heddington] which ensued seven weeks after Easter, the Danes 
were taken by surprise, and thoroughly beaten. Alfred’s concealment, 
counting from his flight from Chippenham, did not last above five months. 

[‘ In tlus particular case it appears to be fairly well established tliat the story wjas not a part 
of the Life as originally written by Asser, but was a later into^olation. This, however, 
as pointed out by Gairdner,* in his iSorlp Chroniclers of England, in no wise means that the 
incident is entimdy apocryphal.] 
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THE THEATT OP CHIPPENHAM AND ITS RESULTS 

Guthruiii retreated with the mournful residue of his army to a fortified 
position. Alfred followed hun thither, cut off all his communications, and 
established a close blockade. In fourteen days famine obliged the Danes 
to accept the conditions offered by the Saxons. These conditions were liberal ; 
for, though victorious, Alfred could not hope to drive the Danes by one, nay, 
nor by twenty battles, out of England. They were too numerous, and had 
secured themselves in too considerable a part of the island. The first points 
insisted upon in the treaty were that Guthrum should evacuate all Wessex, 
and submit to baptism. Upon Guthrum’s ready acceptance of these two 
conditions, an extensive cession of territory was made to him and the Danes ; 
and here the great mind of Alfred probably contemplated the gradual fusion 
of two people — the Saxons and the Danes — ^who differed m but lew essentials ; 
and foresaw that the pursuits of agriculture and industry, growing up among 
them, after a tranquil settlement, would win the rovers of the north from their 
old plundering, piratical habits. As soon as this took place, they would guard 
the coast they formerly desolated If it had even been in Alfred’s power 
to expel them all (which it never was), he could have had no security against 
their prompt return and incessant attacks. There was territory enough, 
fertile, though neglected, to give away, without straitening the Saxons. 

Alfred thus drew the line of demarcation between him and the Danes; 
“ Let the bounds of our dominion stretch to the river Thames, and from thence 
to the water of Lea, even unto the head of the same water ; and thence straight 
unto Bedford ; and finally, going along by the river Ouse, let them end at Wat- 
ting street.” Beyond these lines, all the east side of the island, as far as the 
Humber, was surrendered to the Danes ; and as they had established themselves 
in Northumbria, that territory was soon united, and the whole eastern country 
h'om the Tweed to the Thames, where it washes a part of Essex, took the name 
of the Danelac/h, or “ Dane-law," which it retained for many ages, even down 
to the time of the Norman conquest. The cession was large ; but it should 
be remembered that Alfred, at the opening of his reign, was driven into the 
western corner of England, and that he now gained tranquil possession of five 
or perhaps ton times more territory than he then possessed. In many respects, 
these his moderate measures answered the end he proposed. Soon after the 
conclusion of the treaty, Guthrum, relying on the good faith of the Saxons, 
wont with only thirty of his chiefs to Aulre, near Atheluey. His old but 
gallant and generous enemy, Alfred, answered for him at the baptismal font, 
and the Dane was christened under the Saxon name of Athelstan. The next 
week the ceremony was completed with great solemnity at the royal town 
of Wodmore, aird after spending twelve days as the guest of Alfred, Guthnun 
depai'ted loaded with presents. Whatever were his inward convictions, or 
the efficacy and sincerity of his conversion, the Danish prince was certainly 
captivated by the merits of his victor, and ever after continued the faithful 
friend and ally, if not vassal, of Alfred, The subjects^ under his rule in 
the Danelixgh assumed habits of industry and trancjuillitj, and gradually 
adopted the manners and customs of more civilised life. By mutual 
agreement, the laws of the Danes were assimilated to those of the Saxons; 
but the former long retained many of their old Scandinavian usages. All 
sales, wh(ither of men, horses, or oxen, were declared illegal, unless the 
purchaser produced ihe voucher of the seller. This was to put a stop on 
both sides to the lifting of cattle, and the carrying off of the peasantry as 
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slaves. Both kings engaged to promote the Christian religion, and to punish 
apostasy. We are not well informed as to the progress the faith made among 
his subjects on Guthrum’s conversion; but it was probably rapid, though 
imperfect, and accompanied with a lingering affection for the divinities of the 
Scandinavian mythology.^ 


EFFECTS OF THE DANISH SETTLEMENT 

But in truth the Danish occupation of northern and eastern England 
did but make ready the wa ;7 for the more thorough incorporation of those 
lands with the West-Saxon kingdom. Egbert had established his supremacy 
over the English powers in those lands. But it was the supremacy of an 
external master. The Danish settlements gave the West-Baxon kings a 
wholly new character. Unless we reckon the tributary kingship of Bernicia, 
all the ancient English kingdoms, with their royal houses, were swept away 
wherever the Danes established their power. The West-Saxon kings remained 
the only champions of Christian faith and English nationality. They were 
now kings of the English, and they alone. Mark also that, by the treaty 
between Alfred and Guthi-um, while the West-Saxon king lost as an overlord, 
he gained as an immediate sovereign. The actual West-Saxon dominion, 
as distinguished from mere West-Saxon supremacy, again i-cachcd far beyond 
the Thames. English Mercia was ruled under Alfred by jEthelrcd, an ealdor- 
man of the old royal stock, the husband of his daughter, the renowned .Ethel- 
flaed. The lord and lady of the Mercians held a place intermediate between 
that of an under-king and an ordinary ealdonnan. At the other end of 
Wessex, Kent and Sussex were completely incorporated, and ceased to bo 
even distinct appanages. The West-Saxon supremacy was more fully 
established in Wales, and at last, in 893, even the Danes of the north acknowl- 
edged it. Alfred had thus, in name at least, won back the overlordship of 
Egbert, combined with an enlarged immediate kingdom. As that immediate 
kingdom took in by far the greater part of Saxon England, and little or nothing 
that was not Saxon, he sometimes bears, neither the narrower style of king 
of the West Saxons nor the wider style of king of the English, but the title, 
almost peculiar and specially appropriate to himself, of king of the Saxons. 
His overlordship over the heathen Danes was doubtless far less firmly estab- 
lished than Egbert’s overlordship had been over their Christian predecessors. 
But now, in the eyes of the Christian inhabitants of Northumberland and 
Mercia, the West-Saxon king was no longer a stranger and a conqueror. He 
had become the champion of their race and faith against their heathen masters J 


ENOLAND AFTEE THE PEACE 

But some time had yet to pass ere Alfred could give himself up to quiet 
enjoyments, to law-making, and the intellectual improvement of His people. 
Though Guthrum kept his contract, hosts of marauding Danes, who were not 
bound by it, continued to cross over from the Continent and infest the shores 
and rivers of England. In 879, the very year after Guthrum’s treaty and 
baptism, a great army of pagans came from beyond the sea, and wintered 
at Fullanham, or Fulham, hard by the river Thames. ^ From Fulham this host 
proceeded to Ghent, in the Low Countries. At this period the Northmen 
alternated their attacks on England, and their attacks on Holland, Belgium, 
H. w.— voi. xvm. a 
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and east France, in a curious manner, the expedition beginning on one side of 
the British Channel and the North Sea, frequently ending on the other side. 
The nile of their conduct, however, seems to have been this — to persevere 
only against the weakest enemy. Thus, when they found France strong, they 
tried England; and when they found the force of England consolidated under 
Alfred, they turned off in the dhection of France, or the neighbouring shores 
of the Continent.® 

The cessation of raids, however, enabled Affred to undertake the work 
of unifying his kingdom as it never had been unified, and of providing a 
system of defence of a truly national character. London, which had been 
sacked and destroyed durmg the wars with Guthrum, was rebuilt on a more 
extensive plan than ever and strongly fortified. In other parts of the king- 
dom, also, particularly along the coast, towers and fortifications were erected. 
The navy which he had begun to build a few years before was added to and 
improved, and a beginning was made in organising the defensive forces of 
the land.® 

From measures of defence against a foreign enemy, the king turned his 
attention to the domestic economy of the country. During the long period 
of Danish devastation, the fabric of civil government had been nearly (lis- 
solved. The courts of judicature had been closed; injuries were inflicted 
without provocation, and retaliated without mercy, and the Saxon, like the 
Dane, had imbibed a spirit of insubordination, and a contempt for peace, 
and justice, and religion. To remedy these evils, Alfred restored, enlarged, anil 
improved the salutary institutions of his forefathers; and from the statutes of 
jEthelberlit, Ine, Offa, and other Saxon princes, composed a code of law, 
adapted to the circumstances of the time, and the habits of his subjects. But 
legislative enactments would have been of little avail had not the king insured 
their execution by an undertaking of no small difficulty, but which by his 
vigilance and perseverance he ultimately accomplished. The Saxon juris- 
prudence had established an ample gradation of judicatures, which diverged 
in different ramifications from the king’s court into every hamlet in the 
kingdom; but of the persons invested with judicial authority very few were 
qualified for so important an office. Almost all were ignorant; many were 
despotic. The powerful refused to acquiesce in their decisions, and the de- 
fenceless complained of their oppression. Both had frequent recourse to tlio 
equity of Alfred, who listened as cheerfully to the complaints of the lowest 
as of the highest among his subjects. Every appeal was heard by him with 
the most patient attention; in cases of importance he revised the proceedings 
at his leisure, and the inferior magistrates trembled at the impartiality and 
severity of their sovereign. If their fault proceeded from ignorance or inad- 
vertence, they were reprimanded or removed according to the magnitude of the 
offence; but neither birth, nor friends, nor power, could save the corrupt or 
malicious judge. lie was made to suffer the punishment which ho hacl 
unjustly inflicted, and, if we may believe an ancient authority [Andrew Homo’s 
Miroir (ks JuBtices], forty-four magistrates were by the king’s order executed 
in one year for their informal and iniquitous proceedings. This severity was 
productive of the most beneficial consequences. The judges were careful to 
ac(|,uire a competent degree of knowledge; their decisions became accordant 
to the law; the commission of crime was generally followed by the infliction 
of punishment; and theft and murder wore rendered as rare as they had for- 
merly been prevalent. To prove the reformation of his subjects, Alfred is 
said to have suspended valuable bracelets on the highway, which no one 
YSUtured to remove ; and as a confirnaation we are told [by William of Malmes- 
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bury] that if a traveller lost his purse on the road ho would at the distance 
of a month find it lying untouched in the same spot. These are probably the 
fictions of a posterior age ; but they seiwe to show the high estimation in which 
Alfred’s administration of justice was held by our forefathers. 

The decline of learning in the Saxon states had been rapidly accelerated 
by the Danish invasions. The churches and monasteries, the only academics 
of the age, had been destroyed; and at the accession of Alfred, Wessex could 
hardly boast of a smgle scholar able to translate a Latin book into the English 
tongue. The king, who from his early years had been animated with the 
most ardent passion for knowledge, endeavoured to infuse a similar spirit 
into all who aspired to his favour. For this purpose ho invited to his court 
the most distinguished scholars of his own and of foreign countries. Plege- 
mund and Werfrith, iEthelstan and Werwulf, visited him from Mercia. John 
of Old Saxony left tlie monastery of Corvei for an establishment at Ethelingcy • 
Asser of St. David’s was induced by valuable presents to reside with the king 
during six months in the year; and an honourable cinbas,sy to Hincmar, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, returned with Grimbald, the cc'lobratod provost of St. Ouier. 
With their assistance Alfred began in his thirty-ninth year to apply to the 
study of Roman literature; and opened schools in different jilaces for the in- 
struction of his subjects. It was his will that the children of every free man, 
whose circumstances would allow it, .should acquire the clenieiitary arts of 
reading and writing; and that those who were designed for civil or eccle- 
siastical employments, should moreover be instructeil in the Latin language. 

It was a misfortune which the king frequently lamented, that Baxon 
literature contained no books of science. “I have often wondered,” says he, 
“that the illustrious scholars, who once flourished among the English, and 
who had road so many foreign works, never thought of transferring the most 
useful mto their own language.” To supply the deficiency Alfred him, self under- 
took the task. Of his translations two were historical, and two didactic. The 
first were the Ecclesiastical Ilzstory of the English by Bede, and the epitome 
of Orosius, the best abridgment of ancient history then extant, both works 
calculated to excite and gratify the cuiiosity of his subj('cts. Of the others one 
was meant for general reading. The Consolatim of Philosophy, by Boethius, 
a treatise deservedly held in high estimation at that period; and the second 
was destined for the instruction of the clergy, the Pastoral of Gregory the 
Great, a work recommended both by its own excellence and the reputation 
of its author. Of this he sent a copy to every bishop in his dominions, with 
a request tliat it might be preseivod in the cathedral for the use of the diocesan 
clergy. 

In the arrangement of his time, his finances, and his domestic concoius, 
Alfred was exact and methodical. The officers of his Imusehold were divided 
into three bodio.'!, which succeeded each other in rotation, and departed at 
the end of the month, the allotted period of their service. Of each day he 
gave one-third to sleep and necessary refreshments: the remainder was 
divided between the duties of his station and works of piety and charity. 
His trea.surer was ordered to separate his revenue into two moieties. The 
first he subdivided into three parts, of which one was destined to reward his 
servants and ministers, another to supply presents for the strangers who 
visited his court, and the third to pay the numerous bodies of workmen whom 
he employed. For he erected palaces in different parts of his dominions: 
repaired and embellished those which had been left by his predecessors, and 
rebuilt London and several other towns which the Danes had reduced to 
heaps of ruins. In all these undertakings wo are told that he displayed an 
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improved taste and considerable magnificence. xA-mong his artists were 
numbers of foreigners attracted by his offers and the fame of his liberality , 
and by frequent conversation with them he is said to have acquired a theo- 
retical acquaintance with theur respective professions which astonished the 
most experienced workmen. 

The other moiety of his revenue was parcelled out into four portions. One 
was devoted to the support of his school, his favourite project. Another was 
given to the two monasteries which he had founded, one at Shaftesbury for 
nuns, at the head of whom he placed his daughter .^thelgiva; another at 
Ethelingey for monks, which he peopled with foreigners, because the Danish 
devastations had abolished the monastic institute among his own subjects. 
The third portion he employed in relieving the necessities of the indigent, 
to whom ho was on all occasions a most bountiful benefactor. From the 
fourth he drew the alms, which he annually distributed to different churches. 
They were not confined to his own dominions, but scattered through Wah'S, 
Northumbria, Brittany (Armorica), and Gaul. Often he sent considerable 
presents to Rome; sometimes to the nations in the Mediterranean and to 
Jerusalem ; on one occasion to the Indian Christians at Meliapur. Swithelm, 
the bearer of the royal alms, brought back to the king several oriental pearls, 
and aromatic liquors « 

The notion, so widely prevalent, tliat the education of Alfred had been 
neglected in his childhood, is a popular error, founded upon the monastic 
ideas of his biographer, Asser. In these early ages those children only were 
taught to read and write who were destined for the clerical order. This 
continued to be the case with the two classes of society (chui-chraon and lay- 
men), long after the conversion of the Saxons; it was no part of the accom- 
plishments of a prince to be able to write or to read, for with them learning 
and literature were intrusted to the memory, and in this respect we arc sure 
that Alfred experienced no neglect. The learning of his father, and the in- 
fluence of Swithun, are proofs that he could not want teachers, aud Asser 
himself informs us that he was taught and excelled in all the accomplislmients 
which became a prince. Ho spent much of his time in listening to the national 
poetry as sung by the minstrels of his father’s household, and committed it 
to memory with great facility. He was skilful beyond his age in hunting and 
the use of arms. His early visits to Rome, the capital of western civilisation, 
must have tended to enlarge his mind. It is said that when ho had reached 
his twelfth year, he had not yet been taught to read; yet, according to the 
anecdote related by Asser, in this point he was not inferior to his elder brothers. 
It appears that when iEthelwulf married the French princess Judith, Alfred’s 
mother was set aside to make way for his step-mother, and it is ])robable that 
the children took her part and went with her. It was after his father’s death 
and in his mother's house (not, as some have supposed, in that of his step- 
mother, who had then become his sister-in-law), that the following incident 
is said to have occurred. In his twelfth year, when he and his brothers were 
one day in their mother’s presence, she showed them a splendid book of Anglo- 
Haxon poetry, an article then of i^eat value, and she told them that she was 
ready to give it to him who should first make himself master of its contents, 
and commit them to memory. Alfred, attracted by the beauty of the initial 
letter, and already distinguished by his thirst for knowledge, accepted the 
challenge, took the book out of his motljer’s hand, and “went to his master 
and read it, and, having read it, he brought it back to his mother, and re- 
cited it.”P 
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THE LAWS OF ALFEED 

At a very early period the statement was put forward that Alfred had 
been m the truest sense of the word the lawgiver of his people. The designa- 
tion strictly understood is erroneous — he introduced no new code of law; 
his labours consisted puiely m re-establishing, renewing, and unproving. 
Alfred found everywhere in his kingdom existing laws of which he could avail 
tiimsftif as a groundwork; but after the war of liberation, the organisation of 
new conditions, as well as the closer connection of the different constituent 
parts of the monarchy, and the elevation of the royal power, required a re- 
vision and sifting of the old laws, it became neccssaiy to make preparations 
for a general system of legislation. 

When Alfred commenced the work, he had before him the Kentish collec- 
tion of iEthelberht and his successors: his ovra ancestor Inc had caused the 
West-Saxon laws to be mseribed ; and in Mercia the code of the great Offa was 
adopted. Upon reviewing them he found, in all three, much which met 
with his full approval; with some things, however, ho was not satisfied, and 
they were therefore expunged with the conscait of his councillors. Never- 
theless, he sometimes hesitated in replacing them by laws of his own because 
he could not tell whether they would be considered good by his successors. 
Ine’s collection alone was completely included in the code. Alfred’s motives 
in these reformatory proceedings were of two kinds, the changed and increased 
range of action of the royal power, and the strong desire felt by his own heart 
of infusing Christian convictions into the popular laws which had come down 
from paganism, and of making them their princijial supjiort. As soon as 
such traces are met with in his code, the spirit of Alfred is clearly observable. 
Alfred impressed upon the whole code the character much rather of his own 
mind than that of his age.^ 


THE INVASION OP HASTINO 

The siege of Paris, which began in 88(1, employed the Danes or Northmen 
two whole years. Shortly after the heathens burst into the country now 
called Flandeis, which was then a dependency of the Frankish or French 
kings, and were employed there for some time in a difficult and extensive 
warfare. A horrid famine ensued in those parts of the Continent, and made 
the hungry wolves look elsewhere for sustenance and prey. England had 
now revived, by a happy repose of seven years ; her corn-fields had borne their 
plentiful crops; her pastures, no longer swept by the tempests of war, were 
well sprinkled with flocks and herds; and those good fatted beeves, which 
were always dear to the capacious stomachs of the Northmen, made the island 
a very land of promise to the imagination of the famished. It is tmo that of 
late years they had found those treasures were well defended, and that nothing 
was to be got under Alfred’s present government without hard blows, and a 
desperate contest, at least doubtful in its issue. But hunger impelled them 
forward; they were a larger body than had ever made the attack at once; 
they were united under the command of Hasting, a chief equal or superioi* 
in fame and military talent to any that had preceded him; and therefore 
the Danes, in the year 893, once more turned the prows of their vessels towards 
England. It was indeed a formidable fleet. As the men of Kent gmed scar 
ward from their cliffs and downs, they saw the horizon darkened by it; as the 
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winds and waves wafted it forward, they counted 250 several ships ; and every 
ship was full of warriors and horses brought from Flanders and France, for the 
immediate mounting of a rapid, predatory cavalry. The invaders landed 
near Romney Marsh, at the eastern termination of the great wood or weald 
of Anderida at the mouth of a river, now diy, called Limine. They 
towed their ships four miles up the river towards the weald, and there mastered 
a fortress the peasants of the country were raising in the fens. They then 
proceeded to Apuldre, or Appledore, at which point they made a strongly 
fortified camp, whence they ravaged the adjacent country for many miles. 
Nearly simultaneously with these movements, the famed Hasting, the skilful 
commander-in-chief of the entire expedition, entered the Thames with an- 
other division of eighty ships, landed at and took Milton, near Sittingbourne, 
and there threw up prodigiously strong intrenchments. Their past reverses 
had made them extremely cautious; and for nearly a whole year the Danes 
in either camp did little else than fortify their positions, and scour the country 
m foraging parties. Other piratical squadrons, however, kept hovering round 
our coasts, to distract attention and create alarm at many points at one and 
the same time. The honourable and trustworthy Guthrum had now been 
dead three years; and to complete the most critical position of Alfred, the 
Danes settled in the Danelagh, even from the Tweed to the Thames, violated 
their oaths, took up arms against him, and joined their marauding brethren 
under Hasting. It was in this campaign, or rather this succession of cam- 
paigns, which lasted altogether three years, that the military genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarch shone with its greatest lustre, and was brought mto full 
play by the ability, the wonderful and eccentric rapidity, and the great re- 
sources of his opponent Hasting. To follow their operations the reader must 
place the map of England before him, for they ran over half of the island, 
and shifted the scene of war with almost as much rapidity as that with which 
the decorations of a theatre are changed. 


Alfred’s new military plan 

The first great difficulty Alfred had to encounter was in collecting and 
bringing up sufficient forces to one point, and then in keeping them in adequate 
number in the field; for the Saxon “fyrd,” or levee en mme, were only bound 
by law to serve for a certain time (probably forty days), and it was indispen- 
sable to provide for the safety of the towns, almost everywhere threatened, 
and to leave men sufficient for the cultivation of the countiy. Alfred over- 
came this difficulty by dividing his army, or militia, into two bodies; of these 
he called one to the field, while the men composing the other were left at 
home. After a reasonable length of service those in the field returned to 
their homes, and those left at home took their places in the field. The spec- 
tacle of Alfred’s large and permanent army, to which they had been wholly 
unaccustomed, struck Hasting and his confederates with astonishment and 
dismay. Nor did the position the English king took up with it give them much 
ground for comfort. Advancing into Kent, he throw himself between Hasting 
and the other division of the Danes. He thus kept asunder the two armies 
of the Northmen, and so active were the patrols and troops he threw out in 
small bodies, and so good the spirit of the villagers and townfolk, cheered 
by the presence and wise dispositions of the sovereign, that in a short time 
not a single foraging party could issue from the Danish camp without almost 
certain destruction. Worn out in body and spirit, the Northmen resolved 
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to bi'eak up from their camps, and, to deceive the king as to their intentions, 
they sent submissive messages and hostages, and promised to leave the king- 
dom. Hn,qt,in g took to his shipping, and actually made sail, as if to leave 
the well-defended island; but while the eyes of the Saxons were fixed on his 
departure, the other division, in Alfred’s rear, rushed suddenly from their 
intrenchments into the interior of the country, in order to seek a ford across 
the Thames, by which they hoped to be enabled to get into Essex, where 
the rebel Danes that had been ruled by Guthrmn would give them a friendly 
reception, and where they knew they should meet Hasting and his division, 
who, instead of putting to sea, merely crossed the Thames, and took up a 
strong position at Benfleet, on the Essex coast. Alfred had not ships to 
pursue those who moved by water; but those who marched by land he fol- 
lowed up closely, and brought them to action on the right bank of the Thames, 
near Farnham, in Surrey. The Danes were thoroughly defeated. Those 
who escaped the sword and drowning marched along the left bank of the 
Thames, through Middlesex, into Essex; but l^eing hotly pursued by Alfred, 
they were driven right through Essex, and across the river Colne, when they 
found a strong place of refuge in the Isle of Morsea. Here, however, they 
were closely blockaded, and soon obliged to sue for peace, promising hostages, 
as usual, and an immediate departure from England. Alfred would have 
had this enemy in his hand through sheer starvation, but the genius of Hasting, 
an(l the defection of the Northmen of the Danelagh, called him to a distant 
part of the island. Two fleets, one of one hundred sail, the second of forty, 
and both in good part manned by the Danes who hud been so long, and for 
the last fifteen years so peacefully, settled in England, set sail to attack in two 
points, and make a foiTtiidable diversion. The first of these, which had prob- 
ably been equipped in Norfolk aiul Suffolk, doubled the North Foreland, ran 
down the southern coast as far as Devonshire, and laid siege to Exeter : the 
smaller fleet, which had been fitted out in Northumbria, and probably sailed 
from the mouth of the Tyne, took the passage round Scotland, ran down all 
the western coast, from Cape Wrath to the Bristol Channel, and, ascending 
that arm of the sea, beleaguered a fortified town to the north of the Severn. 


THE CAMPAIGNB IN THE WEST 

Though Alfred had established friendly relations with the people of the 
west of England, who seem on many occasions to have served him with as 
much ardour as his Saxon subjects, he still felt that Devonshire was a vulner- 
able part. Leaving, therefore, a portion of his army on the confines of Essex, 
he mounted all the rest on horses, and flow to Exeter. Victory followed him 
to the west_; he obliged the Danes to raise the siege of Exeter; he beat them 
back to their ships with great loss, and soon after the iiiinor expedition was 
driven from the Severn. The blockade of the Danes in the Isle of Mersoa 
docs not appear to have been well conducted during his absence, and yet that 
interval was not <levoid of great successes : for, in the moan time, .dithelred, 
ealdorman of the Mercians and Alfred’s son-in-law, with the citizens of 
London and others, went down to the fortified post at Benfleet, in Essex, 
laid siege to it, broke into it, and despoiled it of great quantities of ^old, silver, 
horses, and gannents; taking away captive also the wife of Hasting and his 
two sons, who were brought to London, and presented to the king on his return. 
Some of his followers urged him to put these captives to death — others to 
detain them in prison as a check upon Hasting; but Alfred, with a generosity 
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which was never properly appreciated by the savage Dane, caused them 
immediately to be restored to his enemy, and sent many presents of value 
with them. By this time the untiring Hasting had thrown up another for- 
midable intrenchment at South Shoebury, in Essex, where he was soon 
joined by fresh adventurers from beyond the sea. Thus reinforced, he sailed 
boldly up the Thames. From the Thames, Hasting marched to the Severn, 
and fortified hunself at Buttington. But here he was surrounded by the 
Saxons and the men of North Wales, who now cordially acted with them; 
and in brief time Alfred, with /Ethelred and two other ealdormen, cut off 
all his supplies, and blockaded him in his camp. After some weeks, when 
the Danes had eaten up nearly all their horses, and famine was staring them 
in the face, Hasting rushed from his intrenchments. Avoiding the Welsh 
forces, he concentrated his attack upon the Saxons, who formed the blockade 
to the east of his position. The conflict was terrific; several hundreds (some 
of the chroniclers say thousands) of the Danes were slain in their attempt 
to break through Alfred’s lines; many were thrown into the Severn and 
drowned ; but the rest, headed by Hasting, efi'ected their escape, and, marching 
across the island, reached their intrenchment and their ships on the Essex 
coast. Alfred lost many of his nobles, and must have been otherwise much 
crippled, for he did not molest Hasting, who could have had hanlly any 
horse in any part of his retreat. Most of the Saxons who fought at Butting- 
ton were raw levies, and hastily got together. 


THE CAPTURE OP HASTINO’S FLEET 

When Hasting next showed front it was in the neighbourhood of North 
Wales, between the rivers Dee and Mersey. During the winter that followed 
his disasters on the Severn, he had been reinforced by the men of the Danelagh, 
and at early spring he set forth with his usual rapidity, and inarched through 
the midland counties. Alfred was not far behind him, but could not overtake 
him until he had seized Chester, which was then almost uninhabited, and 
secured himself there. This town had been very strongly fortified by the 
Romans, and many of the works of those conquerors still remaining, no 
doubt gave strength to Hasting’s position, which was deemed too foimidable 
for attack. But the Saxon troops pressed him on the land side, and a squad- 
ron of Alfred’s ships, which had put to sea, ascend(‘d the Mersey and prevented 
his receiving succour m that direction. Dreading that Chester might become 
a second Buttington, the Danes burst away into North Wales. After ravaging 
part of that country, they would have gone off in the direction of the Severn 
and the Avon, but they were met and turned by a formidable royal army, 
upon which they retraced their stops, and finally marched off to the northeast. 
They traversed Northumbria, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk — ^nearly the 
whole length of the Danelagh — ^where they wore among friends and allies, and 
by that circuitous route at length regained their fortified post at South Shoe- 
bury, in Essex, where they wintered and recruited their strength as usual. 

Early next spring the persevering Hasting sailed to the mouth of the Lea, 
ascended that river with his ships, and at or near Ware, about twenty miles 
above London, erected a new fortress on the Lea. On the approach of summer, 
the burgesses of London, with many of their neighbours, attacked the strong- 
hold on the Lea, but were repulsed with great loss. As London was now 
more closely pressed than ever, Alfred found it necessary to encamp his army 
round about the city until the citizens got in their harvest. He then pushed 
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a strong reconnoissance to tlie Lea, which (far deeper and broader than now) 
was covered by their ships, and afterwards surveyed, at great personal risk, 
the new fortified camp of the Danes. His active, higouious mind forthwith 
conceived a plan, which he had confidently hoped would end in their inevitable 
destruction. Bringmg up his army, he raised two fortresses, one on either 
side of the Lea, somewhat below the Danish station, and then he dug three 
deep channels from the Lea to the Thames, in order to lower the level of the 
tributary stream. So much water was thus drawn off that “where a ship,” 
says an old writer, “might sail in time afore passed, then a little boat might 
scarcely row , ’’ and the whole fleet of Hasting was left aground, and rendered 
useless. But yet again did that remarkable chieftain break through the 
toils spread for him, to renew the war in a distant part of the island. Aban- 
doning the ships where they were, and putting, as they had been accustomed 
to do, their wives, their children, and their booty under the protection of their 
friends in the Danelagh, the followers of Hasting broke from their intreiich- 
ments by night, and hardly rested till they had traversed the whole of that 
wide tract of country which separates the Lea from the Severn. Marching 
for some distance along the left bank of the Severn, they Look post close on 
the river at Quatbridge, supposed to be Quatford, in Shropshire. MTien 
Alfred came up with them there, he found them already strongly fortifiwl. 
Alfred was compelled to respect the intrenchments at Quatbridge, and to 
leave the Danes there undisturbed during the winter. In the mean time the 
citizens of London seized Hasting’s fleet, grounded in the Lea. Some ships 
they burned and destroyed, but others they were enabled to get afloat and 
conduct to London, where they were received with exceeding great joy. 

For full three years this Scandinavian Hannibal had maintained a war 
in the country of the enemy; but now, watched on every side, worn out by 
constant losses, and probably in good part forsaken as an unlucky leader, 
both by his brethren settled in the Danelagh and by those on the Continent, 
his spirit began to break, and he prepared to take a reluctant and indignant 
farewell of England. In the following spring of 897, by W'hich time dissen- 
sions had broken out among their leaders, the Danes tumultuously abandoned 
their camp at Quatbridge, and utterly disbanded their army soon after, 
fleeing in small and separate parties in various directions. Some sought 
shelter among their brethren of the Danelagh, either in Northumbria or 
Norfolk and Suffolk; some built vessels, aird sailed for the Bchclde and the 
mouth of the Rhine; while others, adhering to Hasting in his evil fortune, 
waited until he was ready to pass into France. A small fleet, bearing his 
drooping raven, was hastily equipped on our eastern coast, and the humbled 
chieftain, according to Asscr, crossed the Cliannel “sine hum et sine Juinore” 
without profit or honour. It appears that he ascended the fleiue, and soon 
after obtained a settlement on the banks of that river (probably in Nomandy) 
from the weak king of the French. 


alfebd’s navy 

A few desultory attacks made by sea, and by the men of the Danelagh, al- 
most immediately after Hasting’s departure, only tended to show the naval 
superiority? Alfred was attaining, and to improve the Anglo-Saxons in mari- 
time tactics. A squadron of Northumbrian pirates cruised off the soutliern 
coasts, with their old objects in view. It was met and defeated on several oc- 
casions by the improved ships of the king. Alfred, who had some mechanical 
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skin himself, had caused vessels to be built, far exceeding those of his enemies 
in length of keel, height of board, swiftness, and steadiness; some of these car- 
ried sixty oars or sweepers, to be used, as in the Roman galleys, when the wind 
failed ; and others carried even more than sixty. They differed in the fonn of 
the hull, and probably in their rigging, from the other vessels used in the North 
Sea. Hitherto the Danish and Friesland builds seem to have been considered 
as the best models; but these ships, which were found peculiarly well adapted 
to the service for which he intended them, were constructed after the plan of 
Alfred’s own invention. At the end of his reign they considerably exceeded the 
number of one hundred sail ; they were divided into squadrons, and stationed 
at different ports round the island, while some of them were kept constantly 
cruising between England and the main. Although he abandoned their 
system of ship-building, Alfred retained many Frieslanders in his service, 
for they were more expert seamen than his subjects, who still required m- 
struction. After an obstinate engagement near the Isle of Wight, two Danish 
ships, which had been much injured in the fight, were cast ashore and taken. 

the crews were carried to the king at Winchester, he ordered them all 
to be hanged. This severity, so much at variance with Alfred’s usual humanity, 
has caused some regret and confusion to historians. The real rule of Alfred’s 
conduct seems to have been this— to distinguish between such Danes as at- 
tacked him from abroad, and such Danes as attacked him from the Danelagh 
at home. On the services and gratitude of the former he had no claim, but the 
men of Northumbria, Norfolk, and Sussex had, through their chiefs and princes, 
sworn allegiance to him, had received benefits from him, and stood bound 
to the protection of his states, which they were ravaging. _ From the situation 
they occupied they could constantly trouble his tranquillity, and in regard 
to them he may have been led to consider, after the experience he had 
had of their bad faith, that measures of extreme severity were allowable 
and indispensable. The two ships captured at the Isle of Wight came from 
Northumbria, and the twenty ships taken during the three remaining years 
of his life, and of which the crews were slain or hanged on the gallows, came 
from the same country, and the other English lands included in the Danelagh.® 
Alfred’s fleet preserved Wessex itself from anything more than a few 
plundering raids and soon even these ceased. At the same time the Danes 
of the Danelagh were compelled to observe the Peace of Chippenham, and 
during the last years of Alfred’s life his kingdom enjoyed peace on sea and 
land. He died in 901. 


THK PERSONALITY OP KING ALFRED 

The glowing tribute of a modem English statesman to an early English 
king was pronounced by Lord Rosebery at Winchester during the celebration 
of the Alfred Millenary in September, 1901.® 

Around King Alfred there has grown up a halo of tradition such as would 
dim a lesser man, though his personality stands out pure and distinct amid 
the legends. And yet for our purpose even the tradition is perhaps sufficient. 
The Alfred we reverence may well be an idealised figure, for our real knowl- 
edge of him is scanty and vague. We have, however, draped round his form, 
not without reason, all the highest attributes of manhood and kingship. The 
Arthur of our poets, the paladin king, without feai’, without stam, and without 
reproach, is to us the tmo representation of Alfred. In him, indeed, we 
venerate not so much a striking actor in our history as the ideal Englishman, 
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the perfect sovereign, the pioneer of England’s greatness. With his name 
we associate our metropolis, our fleet, our literature, our laws, our first foreign 
relations, our first efforts at education. He is, in a word, the embodiment of 
our civilisation; and yet so narrow was his stage, so limited his opportunities, 
that he would have marvelled not less than the son of Jesse or the son of Kish 
at the primacy to which he has been called and at the secular reverence which 
embalms his memory. Even at his best he ruled over but a province. He 
made no great conquests, he wrote no great books, ho knew none of the 
splendours of wealth and dominion, there was nothing in him of the Alexander 
or the Caesar, he had none of the glories of Solomon, save wisdom alone. 

What, indeed, is the secret of his fame, of his hold on the imagination of 
mankind ? It is in the first place a question of personality. He has stamped 
his character on the cold annals of humanity. How is that done ? We can- 
not tell. We know only that two homely tales of his life — the story of his 
mother’s book and that of the neatherd’s hut — ^have become part of our folk- 
lore. His life, too — for at one time he is hunted with the deer, as desolate 
as a defeated pretender, and at another he is the predominant prince in his 
country and one of the rare sovereigns recognised in the darkness of Europe — 
his life has those romantic elements which fascinate successive generations. 
But when all is said and done we cannot wholly explain it. The magnetism 
of history is an unexplored secret of nature. From another point of view 
wo behold in his career the highest and best type of the qu.alitics which we 
cherish in our national character. Note first his absorbed devotion to duty. 
“This will I say,” he writes, “that I have sought to live worthily while I 
lived, and after my life to leave to the men who come after me a remembrance 
in good works”; and he gave himself, we are told, wholly, unreservedly, to 
his royal responsibilities and the charge of his people. Then he was the first 
Englishman of whom it is recorded that he never knew when he was beaten. 
Sometimes the Danes crushed him, sometimes he crushed tlie Danes; but he 
won in the end. Nor was it only with these that he had to contend. In the 
best twenty years of the half century that was his life_ he struggled against 
agonising disease, and the paralysing apprehension of its recurrence. That 
he should have done so much is wonderful ; that he should have done so much 
under this disability is amazing. Then he had the supreme quality of truth, 
frankness, candour, an open heart. _His word was his bond. That is a qual- 
ity which was then rare among princes, and is never too common; but it 
is one which Englishmen love. He was known as the Truth-teller. It is a 
noble title, more distinguished than the vapid and prostituted epithet of Great. 
In history he stands as Alfred the Truth-teller. _ Then he w^ a man, a com- 
plete man. What strikes one most in him, indeed, is his completeness. 
Complete is, I think, his distinctive epithet. Though profoundly pious, he 
was no anchorite. Though a king, not a pompous and mysterious phantom. 
Though a passionate seeker after knowledge, not a pedant or a prig. He lived 
as a man among men, for he was “all mings to all men” in the best sense 
of the word ; rejoicing in the society of his scholars, his priests, his huntsmen, 
his craftsmen, hfe farmers; interested in all worthy intercste, mixing freely 
with his subjects, working and playing among them, but with a little scroll 
of high thoughts always in his bosom. A man among men, dealing all day 
with the common affairs of life, but with the high ideal burning at his he^t. 

Then he was a king, a true king, the guide, the leader, the father of his 
people. He did for them all that in their barbarous condition they required, 
and in so working a limited work for them he wrought an immortal work for 
us. He was the captain of all their enterprise, their industrial foreman, their 
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schoolmaster, their lay bishop, their general, their admiral, their legislator. 
On a small scale and therefore less, but without distorting vices and therefore 
greater, he was to his English kingdom what Peter was to Russia. And in 
working for his people, raising them, strengthening them, enlarging their 
horizons, he builded better than he knew. His rude councillors were the 
ancestors of our parliament, his flotilla of galleys was the foundation of our 
fleet; he first won an English victoiy at sea. He formed his casual^ levies 
into a powerful militia, if not an army. He breathed the earliest inspiration 
of education into England, an inspiration vital then, which would be scarcely 
less precious now. And he, with an eye for commerce and defence, gave us 
London, not as the first or the second founder, but as founder of the London 
which we know. It is indeed less for what he did, great as were his achieve- 
ments in relation to his opportunities, than for what he engendered that we 
honour his name.” 

Interesting also is the clear and Judicious characterisation of the great 
Anglo-Saxon king from the pen of his biographer, the eminent German his- 
torical scholar, Reinhold Pauli.® 


Pauli's Characteritalion of Alfred 

The qualities of his mind wore those of a statesman and ahcro,but elevated, 
and, at the same time, softened, by his ardent longing for higher and more 
imperishable things than those on which all the splendour and power of this 
world generally rest. The most unshakable courage was most certainly the 
first component of his being; he showed it, while still a youth, in the tumult 
of the battle of Ascesdune. There was one period when his courage seemed 
about to desert him. This was when the young king imagined that he saw 
his country forever in the hands of the foe, and his people doomed to never- 
ending despair; but from the ordeal of Athelney he came out proved and 
victorious, and a large number of brave men rivalled each other in imitating 
his example. 

We have already had occasion several times, in the course of this work, 
to notice another peculiarity of Alfred’s mind that was attended with no 
less gratifying results; he possessed a decided turn for invention, which 
enabled him not only to extricate himself from personal difficulties, but to 
suggest new and original ideas in the execution of all sorts of artistic produc- 
tions and handiwork. The pillars on which the church at Athelney was 
buUt, the long ships he constructed, the maimer in which he turned a river 
from its natural course, and his clock of tapers, afford us as convincing 
evidence of his powers of thought as the battles which he gained. 

Elevated by his piety above all his subjects and contemporaries, no one 
could be farther than he was from becoming a weak bigot, willingly bending 
beneath the yoke of an arrogant priesthood; and, while immersed in the 
fulfilment of his religious duties, forgetting the prosperity of worldly affairs, 
as well as that of his subjects. He was well aware that the country had 
suffered from the too yielding disposition of his father to the will of the higher 
ecclesiastics. It is impossible to draw a parallel between Alfred and his 
descendant, Edward the Confessor. The latter lost his kingdom, and was 
made a saint; the former kept it by the aid of his sword and a firm reliance 
on the Almighty. The church of Rome, it is true, did not thank him for this ; 
but he lived, through his works, in the hearts of his people, who celebrated 
his praises in their songs.®» 
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EADWARD THE ELDER 

The succession of Eadward was opposed by his cousin iEthelwold, who 
claimed the crown as the representative of dilthe’red, the elder brother of the 
late monarch. His pretensions were overruled by the decision of the witen- 
agemot; and the discontented prince, apparently under pretence of recovering 
the hereditary patrimony of his father, assembled his retainers, and occupied 
the castles of Christchurch and Wimbome. In the latter place he forcibly 
married a nun out of the convent, and announced his resolution never to 
surrender the fortress but with his life. The approach of Eadward to Bad- 
berry suggested a less hazardous policy. He retired in secrecy, and reached 
the northern Danes, who pitying his misfortunes, or admiring his spirit, gave 
liim the title of king, and hastened to fight under his banner. In a short tune 
the exile saw himself at the head of an army of adventurers from Northumbria, 
East Anglia, and France (904). ‘With these he landed in Essex, and obtained 
possession of that county. The next year he marched through Mercia, crossed 
the Thames at Crickladc, and pillaged the greater part of Wiltshire. But at 
the approach of Eadward he retired; and the West Saxons in their turn retal- 
iated on the Danes the injuries which they had inflicted on Mercia and W cssex. 
From St. Edmund’s dyke, in Cambridgeshire, they spread the flames of war 
to the mouth of the Ouse; and crossing that river, continued in the fenny 
country the work of devastation. At last Eadward thought proper to with- 
draw his aimy.e 

His Kentish troops which formed his rearguard were surprised and at- 
tacked by JSthelwold and the Danes. But although severely defeated, their 
loss was compensated by the death of Eohric, king of Bast Anglia, and the 
setheliiig iEthelwold, who fell in the attack.® 

From this period the king’s attention was principally directed to two great 
objects, the union of Mercia with his own dominions, and the subjugation 
of the Northmnbrian and East Anglian Danes. For a few years the govern- 
ment of Mercia, during the frequent infirmities of .dSthelred, was intrusted 
to the hands of .ffithelflaed, a princess whose masculine virtues and martial 
exploits are celebrated in the highest strains of panegyric by our pcient 
historians. At the death of her husband, Eadward seized and united to 
Wessex the two important cities of London and Oxford; nor does jEthclflaid 
appear to have resented this partition of her territory. She continued to 
govern the remainder with the title of the Lady of Mercia, and cordially 
supported her brother in all his operations against the common enemy. But 
that respect which Eadward had paid to the merit of his_ sister, he refused 
to the weakness of his niece iElfwyn. When iEthelflasd died in 920, ho pre- 
tended that the young princess had promised marriage to Rcgnald the Dane, 
and entering Mercia at the hciul of his army, sent her an honourable captive 
into Wessex, abolished eveiy trace of a separate government, and moulded 
the whole of the Saxon territories into one undivided kingdom. 

Had the Danes in England been united under the same monarch, they 
would probably have been more than a match for the whole power of Eadward ; 
but they still preserved the manners and spirit of their ancestors, and dimin- 
ished their national strength by dividing it among a number of equal and 
independent chieftains. After the death of JSthelwold five years elapsed 
without any important act of hostility ; in 910 Eadward conducted his forces 
into Northumbria, and spent five weeks in ravaging the country and collecting 
slaves and plunder. The next year the Northmen returned the visit. They 
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penetrated to the Avon, and thence into Gloucestershire ; but in their retreat 
were overtaken by the Saxons, and suffered a defeat, which was long a favourite 
subject among the national poets. Eadward now adopted the plan, which 
had been so successfully pursued by his father, of building fortresses for the 
defence of his dominions and the annoyance of the enemy. A line drawn 
from the mouth of the Thames, through Bedfordshire, to Chester, will pretty 
accurately describe the boundary which separated the hostile nations. To 
curb the East Anglians, the king built Witham and Hertford ; while jEthelflied, 
at his suggestion, erected similar fortresses at Bridgenorth, Tamworth, Staf- 
fordj Warwick, and other places in the vicinity. Their utility was soon 
demonstrated in the failure of a Danish expedition from the coast of Brittany. 
After ravaging the shores of Wales, the barbarians attempted to penetrate 
into Ilerefordslaire. _ They were opposed by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing burghs, driven into a wood, and compelled to give hostages as a secuiity 
for their peaceabki departure. Eadward was, however, suspicious of their 
honour, and lined t'fie*>a 9 rthern coast of Somersetshire with troops. As he 
expected, they made two'Wempts to land in the night at Watchet and at 
Porlock, and were defeated at^th places with consiclerable slaughter. The 
survivors fled to one of the uninhaBrted isles in the mouth of the Severn, but 
want compelled them to abandon thcif''asyluin, and seek new adventoes in 
Wales and Ireland. ' ' ‘ 

The royal brother and sister, having thus provided for the security of 
their own territories, proceeded to attack those of their enemies. iEthelllred 
took Derby by storm, though the Danes obstinately defended themselves in the 
streets; and then laid siege to Leicester, which, with the adjacent territory, 
was subdued by her arms. Eadward, on his side, built two forts at Bucking- 
ham to overawe the Northmen of the adjoining counties (919), took Bedford 
by capitulation, and, advancing into Northamptonshire, fortified Towcester. 
The Danes, alarmed at the progressive encroachments of the Saxons, macle 
in the same year four attempts to obtain possession of the nearest fortresses. 
One party occupied Tempsford, and besieged Bedford; another stormed the 
walls of Towcester ; a third attacked Wigmore, and a fourth surrounded Malden. 
In each instance the garrisons defended themselves till the royal army came 
to their assistance ; and Eadward, eager to improve his success, took possession 
of Huntingdon and Colchester. The Danes were dispirited by so many losses ; 
and all their chieftains from the Welland, in Northamptonshire, to the mouth 
of the Thames, submitted to the conqueror, took the oaths of allegiance, and 
acknowledged him for their “lord and protector.” 

During the next three years the king with unceasing industry imrsiiod 
the same line of policy. He successively carried his arms to cveiy part of 
the ancient boundary of Mercia; erected fortresses at Manchester, at Thelwall, 
oil the loft banlc of the Mersey, at Nottingham, and at Stamford; and by the 
severity with which he punished every outbreak, tamed into submission the 
several bands of barbarians who had settled in the island. By these conquests 
Eadward acquired more real power than had ever been posseased by his 
predecessors. All the tribes from Northumbria to the Channel formed but 
one kingdom subject to his iraniediate control; while the other nations in 
the island, warned by the fate of their neighbours, anxiously solicited his 
friendship. The Danes and Angles of the north made him offers of sub- 
mission; the kings of the Scots and Strathclyde Britons chose him for their 
“ lord and father” ; and the princes of Wales paid him a yearly tribute. Yet 
he was not long permitted to enjoy this preeminence. He died in 925, and his 
death was immediately followed by that of his eldest son, .^Ifward, at Oxford. 
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Eadward had been thrice married, and left a numerous family. Of the 
sons who survived him, three successively ascended the throne, jEthelstan, 
Eadmund, and Eadred. Six of his daughters were married to foreign princes, 
some of them the most powerful sovereigns in Europe; and three embraced a 
religious life. 

In legislative and literary merit Eadward was much inferior to his father : 
he surpassed him in the magnitude and the durability of his conquests. The 
subjection of the Danes to Alfred was only nommal; and at his death the 
kingdom, which he left to his son, was bounded by the Mercian counties 
on the banks of the Thames and the Severn. Eadward, by steadily pursuing 
the same object, and insuring the submission of each district before he pro- 
ceeded to further conquests, extended his rule all over the Danes of Mercia 
and East Anglia. Wherever he penetrated, he selected a strong position, 
ami while a multitude of workmen surrounded it with a wall of stone, en- 
camped in the neighbourhood for their protection. That these fortifications 
were equal to their object is evident from the fact that not one of them was 
ever captured by the enemy ; and they were productive, in after ages, of con- 
sequences which this monarch could not possibly have foreseen. They were 
long the principal towns in England, and served to multiply a class of men 
of a higher order and distinguished by greater privileges than the ccorls or 
husbandmen. To the burghers was intrusted the defence of their walls and 
of the adjacent country. By living in society, and having arms in their hands, 
they grew into consideration, and insensibly acquired such a degree of power 
and wealth as ultimately to open to their representatives the national council, 
and thus lay the foundation of that influence which the people enjoy in our 
present constitution. 

.sstheistan 

By the will of the late monarch the crown was left to yEthelstan, his eldest 
son, about thirty years of age. The claim of the new king was immediately 
admitted by the thanes of Mercia (925) and after a short time by those of 
Wessex. The ceremony of his coronation was performed at Kingston by 
.®thelm, archbishop of Canterbury. 

Of the mother of /Ethclstan, Maliuesbury^‘ has told a romantic tale, on the 
faith of an ancient ballad. She was the daughter of a neatherd, and called 
Egwina. H. superior beauty, even in her childhood, had attracted admira- 
tion : and a dream was said to portend that she would prove the mother of 
a powerful monarch. This report excited the curiosity of the lady who had 
nursed the children of Alfred. She took Egwina to her house, and educated 
her as one of her own family. When the aitheling Eadward casually visited 
his former nurse, he saw the daughter of the neatherd, and was captivated 
with her beauty. J?thelstan was the fruit of their mutual affection. From 
this very doubtful story it has been inferred that the king was an illegitimate 
son: but the force of the inference is weakened by the testimony of a con- 
temporary poetess, who in mentioning the birth of .^Ethelstan, alludes to the 
inferior descent of his mother, but at the same time calls her the partner of 
Eadward’s throne. The child was the delight of his grandfather Alfred, 
who created him a knight by investing him with a mantle of purple, and a 
short sword in a golden scabbard. After the death of his mother he was 
intrusted to the care of his aunt jEthelflaed, a fortunate circumstance, as it 
probably caused his interests to be, at this period, so eagerly espoused by 
the natives of Mercia, 
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In Wessex ^thelstan had to guard against the secret designs of his enemies, 
of whom the most dangerous was the Ectheling jElfred. The associates of 
this prince had conspired to seize the person of the king at Winchester, and 
to depnve him of his sight. On the discovery of the plot iElfred demanded, 
according to the forms of the Saxon jurispmdence, to clear himself by oath ; 
and .Slthelstan, who dared not refuse the privilege, sent him to Rome in the 
custody of his messengers, to perfonn the ceremony in the presence of the 
pontiff. The unfortunate setheling swore to his innocence on the altar of St. 
Peter. But as he survived his oath only three days, his death was considered 

a sufficient proof of his guilt by the witan, 
who adjudged his estates to the king. 

Sihtric, the Danish king of Northumbria, 
had braved the power of Eadward : ho solic- 
ited the friendship of jEthelstan, and with it 
his sister in marriage. The two princes mot 
at Tamworth. Sihtric was baptised, received 
the hand of iEthelstan’s sister, and accepted 
from iEthelstan a grant of what he already 
possessed, the country between the Tecs and 
the Firth of Forth. It is said that the bar- 
barian soon repented of his choice, and aban- 
doned both his wife and religion : it is certain 
that he died at the end of twelve months, 
and that dSthelstan seized the opportunity 
to annex Northumbria to his own domin- 
ions. The two sons of Sihtric fled before the 
superior power of the Anglo-Baxon ; Godfrith 
into Scotland, and Olaf [Anlaf] into Ireland. 
Olaf had the good fortune to meet witji 
friends and associates ; but Constantine, the 
king of the Scots, dared not afford an asylum 
to the enemy of ^Ethclstan; and Godfrith, 
after a fruitless attempt to surprise the city 
of York, voluntarily surrendered himself to the mercy of the conqueror. He 
was received with humanity and treated with honour: but theiniiul of the 
Dane could not brook the idea of dependence, and on the fourth day he fled 
to the coast, and commenced the profession of a sea-king. 

The ambition of iEthelstan now grasped at the sovereignty of the whole 
island. In the north he levelled with the ground the castle of York, the 
principal bulwark of the Danish power ; Ealdred, the son of Ealdulf, a Saxon 
chieftain, was compelled to yield to him the strong castle of Bamborough; 
and the king of Scots and the prince of Cumberland obeyed his summons 
and acknowledged his superiority. On the west he intimidated the Britons 
of Wales and Cornwall. The chieftains of tho former waited on him at 
Hereford, where they stipulated to confine their countrymen to the right 
bank of the Wye, and to pay a yearly tribute of twenty pounds of gold, throe 
hundred pounds of silver, and five thousand head of cattle. The Cornish 
Britons had hitherto reached from the Land’s End to the river Exo, and po.s- 
sessed one-half of Exet<(r. He commanded them to retire beyond the Tamar, 
and surrounded the city with a strong wall of stone. To confirm his claim ol 
sovereignty, he convened at a place called Eadmote all the princes of the Scots, 
Cambrians, and Britons, who, placing their hands between his, swore to 
him that fealty which tho Saxon vassal was accustomed to swear to his lord. 
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During this tide of success, and when ^thelstan had just reached the zenith 
of his power, Eadwine, the eldest of his brothers, perished at sea. The tradi- 
tionary ballads, consulted by Malmesbury, attribute his death to the jealousy 
of the king, who, convinced of his own illegitimacy, suspected Eaclwinc of 
aspiring to that crown which belonged to him by the right of inheritance. It 
was in vain that the young prince assorted his innoceiico upon oath ; and 
when his oath was disregarded, threw him.sclf on the alfection ot his brother. 
The tyrant thought his own safety incompatible with the life of Eadwine; 
and, while ho ahected lenity by coimuuting tho sontenco of deatli into that 
of banishment, committed his victim to the lac'rcy of the waves in an open 
and shattered boat, wdtli only one companion. The prince, in despair, leapeil 
into the sea; his attendant coolly wailed jor Iho flow of tlie tide, and was 
wafted back to the shore in (he noighbijurhood of Dover. Hucli is the tale 
which Malmesbury has prosorv'cd, but. of which he du(‘S not jiresumc to affirm 
or deny the truth. It .'-eenis not to diiserve credit. No trace of it is to be 
discovered in the contemporary biographer of /Ethelstan, and in the jiocm 
from which it was extracted it was coupled with another tale (‘vidi'iitly 
fabulous. That Eadwine perished at sea, cannot be doubted; but the king 
appears rather to have deplored his death as a culaiuil y I ban to liave regretted 
it as a crime. The account of Huntingdon ^ contains all that can now be 
known of the transaction; “Hooii afterwards he had the misfortune to lose 
in the waves of the ocean his brother Eadwine, a youth of groat vigour and 
good disposition.” ^ 

Constantine, tho king of Scots, eagerly^ sought to free him.self from his 
dependoiico on tho English nionurch ; and with this view' (‘iiti'red into alliance 
with Howel, king of Wales. Hut the power ol dOlhekstaii was irresislibk'. At 
tho head of his army ho iixlcndcd his ravage's as far us Dunhedor ami Worler- 
nioro, while his fleet pillaged the coast to the cxtreiiiily of (’aitliiii'ss. Con- 
stantine was compelled to imploni the clemency of Uie comiueror, and to 
surrender his son as a hostage for his fididily. 

Throe years afterwards tlio sujKtriority <if the English king was thn-atmuxi 
by a more formidable confederacy. In DIIT a fleet of six bundl'd and fifteen 
sail cast anchor in the Humber. It olK'yed the comniiinds of Olaf, who was 
come with an army of Irisli and northern advmiturers to recomiuer the do- 
minions of his father. His arrival was the signal of war to his eonfi'derati's, 
tho Scots and Britons, who under tlK'ir respective princes directed their march 
to tho same spot. Negoliutions w'ere opciw'd to gain time for tho arrival of 
/Ethclstan, who, not content with his own forces, hud [)urchasod the aid of 
several searkings. 'I'ho armies were soon in the neighbourhood of each oilier, 
when Olaf planned a midnight attack, in the hope of surprising and killing 
his adversary. To discover the (juarters of Aflthelstan, he is said to have 
adopted an artifice, fiuniliar h) tho Northmen. The minstrel was in that 
age a sacred character: and Olaf with his harp in his hamlH fc'arhissly entered 
the, English camp, mixed without suspicion among the troops, and was at 
last conducted to the royal pavilion, Tlie, king, who was at dinner, bade 
the stranger strike hi.s harp, and nwanled him for his song. But the disguise 
of the pretended minstrel coukl not conceal him from the eye of a soldier 
who had once served under Ills standard, hut who disdained to liotray his 
fonne,r leader. As soon as Olaf was out of danger, this nuui related tho cir- 
cumstance to JSthelstan, and to Uio charge of perfidy, indignantly replied; 

[' Knight says: ‘"fho monkish romimroTO tfdd a similur story of tho wife of Offa; and the 
same intorostinp; fable will always speak to tho heart in the Custanco of Chaucer and the Pros- 
peto of Shakespeare,"! 

H. w.— von, xviu. H 
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“ No ; I have shown that my honour is above temptation ; and remember that 
if I had been perfidious to hhn, I might also have proved perfidious to you. 
The king accepted the apology, and by his advice removed to a distant part 
of the field. The ground which he had left was afterwards occupied by thi! 
bishop of Sherborne. In the dead of the night the alarm was 
with a body of chosen followers was in the midst of the camp, and a bloodv 
and doubtful conflict ensued. In the morning, when he retired, it was dis- 
covered that the prelate had perished with all his attendants.^ 


Tlie Battle oj Briinanbvrh (937 a.d.) 


Two days after this occurrence Avas fought the battle of Bnmanburh 
[937], in Northumbria a battle celebrated in the relics of Saxon and 
Scandinavian poetry. The confederates consisted of five nations, Norwegians, 
Danes, Irish, Scots, and Britons; in the English anny wavixl a hundred 
banners, and round each banner, if we may believe the exaggeration of a con- 
temporary, were ranged a thousand warriors. The cont(‘st lasted till sunset. 
A northern sea-king, in the pay of rEthelstan, was opposed to the Irish, and 
after an obstinate struggle drove them into a wood at no groat distance. 
Thurcytel with the citizens of London, and Singin with the men of Worcester- 
shire, penetrated into the midst of the Scots, killed the son of their king, and 
compelled Constantine to save himself by a precipitate flight. OJaf still 
maintained his position against all the efforts of /Ethelstan and his West. 
Saxons; but the victors, returning from the purauit, fell on bis rear, and 
decided the fortune of battle. The Northman escaped the sword of his 
enemies; but he left five confederate sea-kings, seven Jarls, and many thou- 
sands of his followers on the field of battle. “ Never,” says the native poet, 
“since the arrival of the Saxons and Angles, those artists of war, was such a 
carnage known in England.” 

This splendid victory crushed the enemies, and confinned the ascendency 
of iEthelstan. By the Northmen he was distinguished with the appellation 
of “ the conqueror.” The British princes no longer disputed his authority ;_the 
chieftains of the East Anglian and Northumbrian Danes, who under a nominal 
vassalage had so often maintained a real independence, entirely disappeared ; 
and all the countries originally conquered and colonised by the different Saxon 
tribes became united under the same Crown. To iEthelstau belongs the glory 
of having established what has ever since been called the kingdom of England. 
His predecessors, till the reign of Alfred, had been styled kings of Wessex. 
That monarch and his son Eadward assumed the title of kings of the Anglo- 
Saxons. JEthelstan sometimes callod himself king of the English; at other 
times claimed the more pompous designation of king of all Britain.® 

The power which .Ethelstan had won by his sword gave him European 
influence, at a time which we are little accustomed to consider as one of 
international amity. When the Normans expelled the Duke of Brittany^ from 
his dominions, ^Ethelstan welcomed and educated his son Alan; who finally 


PTlie similarity of this exploit of Olaf with that of Alfred before the battle of Ethandune 
will at once be suggested. Ramsay! disposes of the story without mentioning it. He says: 
" Bishop Werstau of Sherborne was said to have faUon a victim to his own iniprudonco in 
pitehin^ his camp before the action on a spot condemned by the king as too much exposed to 

PThe site of Brunanburh is doubtful. Skene,® in his Celiic SfoOnnd, places it at Aid- 
borough. Ramsay,! to whom we are indebted for solving many problems of locality, is satis- 
fied that the battle was fought at Bourne (anciently Brunno) m Lineolusliire.] 
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drove out the Normans with the Saxon’s aid. llakoii, the son of the king of 
Norway, was also welcomed and educated in England, and was assisted by 
yEthelstan in obtaining his throne. Louis of Franco, in his ('ailiiir ycairs, 
had sought refuge' with his maternal uncle, AEthelstan, and h(‘uce he w'as 
called D' outre Mer, ‘‘from beyond the sea,” duiiiig thf' usurjiation of 
Rudolf. Summoned to the throne from his Fhiglish exil(', he was finally 
protected in his dominion by the English king. The states of France sc'iit 
deputies to rEthelstan, on the ileath of itudolf, who took the* oath of alkigianci* 
to Louis in the presence of iEthelstan and liis (iiieeii: and when the rule of 
the young Frank was disturbed by his great, vassals, another treaty of alliance' 
between the countries wais entered into. Daniel, the Fnaich historian, has 
this comment on the evi'iit: “'I'liis is the first e.xamph; which W(' have in our 
history, not only of an offensive league between Friinc(' and England, but it 
is also the first Iri'aty by which these tuo kingdoms coiiceriK'd tlu'inselves 
about each other’s welfare. I'ntil this evi-nt tlu' two nations considered 
themselves as two w'orlds, which had no coniieetioii but that ot coiiunerce to 
iiiaiutaiu, and had no inU'rest to cultivate either frk'iidship oi enmity in other 
concern.s.” .iEthelstan had a diflioult policy to pursue. Hugh, who married 
dithelstan’s sister, Eadhita (thi'ii dead), nus one of tli<* great vassals who was 
opposed to Louis IV; and the German king, Otto, who had married Eadgyth, 
another sister, had invaded the Frcncli dominions. Hut /Kthclstaii held 
firmly to the interests of his nephew. The jiosition of England and France 
at this period was certainly a nuiinorable one. The contiiK'utal alliances of 
.Ethelstaii, and especially the marriages of his sisters, are indications of a 
genius for statecraft, such us \vc scarci'ly expect in those times. In thi' 
personal character of the Saxon wo truce “tlie pride of kings,’’ ami thi' 
barbario jiomp of self-assertmg jiower. The kings wlio sought his aljiancc 
ajiproaclied him with prc'seiits, such us would propit late his love cif magnificent 
ilisplay. Norway sent him a shif) with golden beak, and |>ur})k; sail, and 
gilded shields, ihigh, the great (iuke of the Franks, denumded his sister in 
marriage, with “ presents such as might gratify the most, boundless avarice” ~- 
])orfumes, jewels, diadems, cajiarisoned liorsi's, Uii' .sword of (’.oiistaiitine the 
Great, and the K[)ear of Gharleimigne.'/ 

In the year !)4(), October 27th, H'ltholstan <lied, ri'gi'etted liy his subjects 
and admired by the surrounding nations. He was of a slender habit mid 
middling stature. Ills hair, which was yi'llow, ho wore, in ringlets entwined 
with thread of gold. Among the higher unk'fs of the nobility he mainfained 
that reserve wliich became his superior station; to_ the lower classes of his 
subjects he was afTa,l)le and condescending, h'rom hi.s father he bail inherited 
a considerable treasure; but his liberality was not inh'rior to his opulouec, 
and the prindi>al use whicli he inaile of inoney was to enrich others. To his 
vassals lie was accuslomeil to make valuahk'" presents; the spt>i! collected in 
Ills militaiy expeditions was always divided among his followi'ra; and his 
munificence, to the clergy was proved by the churches which he erected or 
repairwl. Neither ouglit his charities to be left unnolicwl. He annually 
rodoemed at his pi-ivate expense a certain number of convicts, who had for- 
feited tlu'Ir liberty for their crinu's; and his haililTs wi'rc ordered, under severe 
penal tit's, to support a pauper of English ext raction on evt'ry two of his fanns. 
As a ktgislaior he was anxious to supiiress offences, to seeuro an iinparti^ 
mliriinistration of justice, and to preserve the standard coin of the realm in 
a state of purity. With this view he held assembluis of the witan at Grnlcly, 
Favcrsliam, Exeter, and Thundersfiokl : associations were formed under his 
auspices for the protection of property ; and regulations were enacted respect- 
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iug the apprehension, the trial, and the w iSfc 

gence in the execution of the laws was severely, chasti^d A th^^^^ 
the crown a fine of sixty shillings ; a superior magistrate was amerced doubk, 
that sum, with the forfeiture of his ofhcc 


DUNSTAN 

At the court of JSthelstan was a precocious youth of a noble race, who 
had been educated at the monastery of Glastonbury. His acquirements weio 
far above those of his time, and he made pretensions to supernatural coin- 
municatioi. His musical skUl, and his other various , accomplislimonts 
rendered him a favourite, but his boasted visions, and his 
and knowledge, caused hun to be regarded as a sorceiei. 

Dunstan, for thirty years the real governor of England. Diivcn trom the 
favour of iEthelstem, under the rude belief which denounced lu-ts called mag- 



DlOEHUtruBT CflUIU’n, OLOUCEbTKRbfimE 
(Datiui; fiom nitiUi ccutui>.) 

ical as the greatest of crimes, he was forced into another mode of life, ^ The 
seductions of the court were to be exchanged for the severities of Ime cloister. 
The contest was a ixBxd one; Dunstan was passionately in love with a maiden 
suited to him in rank. His uncle iEthehn was archbishop of Canterbury; 
and to him the attachment was confided. The stern prelate saw that the 
great talents of his relative would open a career of ambition to him, by which 
the Church would be powerfully upheld. The dictates of our common nature 
were represented as unholy feelings. Threats and blandishments were opi)osed 
to the strong will of the young man, who could only see misery in the monastic 
system. Illness came; and the enfeebled mind was bowed to submission. 
Then Dunstan renounced the world in the monkish sense of renunciation. 
But he was bent upon subduing the world far more completely by the cowl 
than by the spear. In the ardour which some call insanity, and others genius, 
he spurned the tame privations of the ordinary cell; and by the side of the 
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church t)t Glastonbury he lived m a wi’otched lull, or cave, in which he could 
not stand upright. As his groans under the self-inflicted scourge l^rokc the 
midnight silence, the rumour went forth that he was struggling with the evil 
one. The saintly monk soon had volarii's A noble lady poured her fortune 
into his lap. Grow'ds came to gaze ujion him when ho emerged from his 
den to do tin' service of tlu' altar. Ills harp sometimes sounded in the in- 
tervals of his prayers and jienances; and (he tap of his hammer at his forge 
showed that lie was f'ligagod in some smith’s work of utility or ornament. 
Out of that miserable hut came the .sagacious ruh'r of t-wo "kings, and the, 
tyrannous oppressor of a third. Ihider lOadmimd, Dunsian was simple abbot 
of Glastonbury. It was a jircmd steji ovit the, heads of his brmhn'ii, who held 
their easy way, untemjited by any Iknid, and not al all eovc'toiis of saintly 
honours through bodily mortificatimis. Ihit the ahliol of Glaslonlmry, with 
all his charti'red power, “as wi'll m causi-s known as unknown, in small as m 
great, and even in those whicii arct above ami under Hie earih, on dry laiul 
and on the water, on w'oods and on plains”; ' (his abbot was a liiunble man, 
compared with the greatness to wliieli a boundless aiiddtioii might aspire. 
The narrative of his career is, for some time, thi' liislory of England.'^ 


HADMl ,\0 

Northumliria, after the (‘xtmetioii ot its native kings, cnntimuHl to present, 
scones of anarchy and hloodslied. Its chieftains wawe partly of Kaxoii, partly 
of Danish origin. Sometimes a fortunate adventurer ('xbaidt'd his autliorily 
over the whole nation: somr'timi'S two or more slmriMl tin* soveri'ign powi'V 
among tlu'in. But they wore no beti(>r Ilian flitting sliadows of royalty, 
following I'aeh other in rajiiil suceession. After a year or two ninny of tlieiu 
perished by the tn'uciiery of tlieir friends or t,hi‘'swor(ls of their' lammies; 
many were compelled to aliamlon the country, and revert, to th(‘ iiursuils of 
piracy; lianliy one transmit.led the inhentunce of his authority to Ids ebililren. 

Gocasionally necessity extovli'd from them an uckiiowfedgmi'iit of the 
superiority claimed by tfie kings of Wessex: hut the moment flic danger was 
rcmovoil, they unifonnly forgot their oaths, uiwl resumed the exercise of their 
independence. It seems to liavi' inath'red little wh<*ihcr thesi' princes were 
natives or foreigners. 

After the bat, tie of Brunanburh the tenor of rEthc'lstan ha<l kept this tur- 
bulent people umlor some restraint: but at his death tlif'ir ancient spirit re- 
vived; Olaf was invited l,o hazard a third time tiie fortune of war; and within 
a few weeks the Ilumbor was covered hy a numerous fleet of foreign adven- 
turers. The sea-king resU'd his hope of success on (.ho rapidity of his motions, 
and, marching into Mercia, obtained iiossession of Tamw'orth. Eadmund, 
the brother of yRthelstau, about eight, cen years of age, hud been crowned at 
Kingston, and hastened to oppose fciio invaders. The operations of t.ho 
campaign are involved in much obscurity. The success which aite-nded the 
first efforts of Eadmund seem to have bcim balanced by a subseipient defeat; 
and thc respective losses of the two princes induced them to listen to the sug- 
gestioas of the archbishops Odo and Wulfstan, who labouroil to effect a pacifi- 
cation. The vanity of the chrmiiclors has exhibited the transaction in partial 
colours: but the conditions of the treaty prove the suiicriority of Ohif. lOad- 
mund ceded in full sovereignty to the Dane all the provinces on the north 
of the 'WatHng Street. 

P Th<jBe word$ wo in tho i'imrt.ci'’ to DiinHtaii, in William of MahitKi.sbury>3 
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The sea-king did not long enjoy his good fortune. He died the next year, 
and Eadmund improved the opportunity to recover the dominions which h(' 
had lost. His measures were planned with foresight, and executed with vigoiu . 
The “Five Burghs,” as they were called, of Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Stamford, and Lincoln, had long been inhabited by the descendants of Danes, 
who, though they made a profession of obedience to the English monarchs, 
considered it a duty to favour the enterprises of their kinsmen. These towns 
formed as it were a chain of fortresses running through Mercia and gai’risoned 
by enemies. The king began his operations by reducing them in succession. 
Their inliabitants were expelled, and replaced by English colonies. Eadmund 
next proceeded into Northumbria. That country was already divided between 
two princes, one of whom, like his predecessor, was called Olaf; the other 
styled himself Reingwald, king of York. They submitted without resistiuici' 
to the superior power of Eadmund, acknowledged themselves his vassals, 
and embraced Christianity (94.3). The king stood sponsor to Olaf at his 
baptism, and adopted Reingwald for a son when he received confirmation. 
Yet he had hardly left the country, when they again asserted their indepen- 
dence. Their perfidy soon met with its punishment. The archbishop of 
York and the ealdorinan of Mercia united their forces and drove the two 
rebels out of the country. 

A sense of their own danger had hitherto taught the Britons of Cumbria 
to assist their neighbours in these struggles to maintain the.ir iiulependence. 
It was against them that/ Eadmund next directed his amis (945). Every 
effort which they could make was hopeless : the two sons of Donald (Domtiail), 
their king, fell into the hands of the conciueror, and were deprived of sight, 
and the country was bestowed on Malcolm (Mailcolum), king of Bcots, on the 
condition that lie should become the vassal of th(i Fmglish crown, anil should 
unite with Eadmund in ojiposing the attempts of the sea-kings. 

The reign of Eadmund lasted only six years. He was celebrating at 
Pucklcchurch in Gloucestershire the feast of Bt. Augustine, the aiiostic of 
the Saxons, whim he perceived Leofa, a noted outlaw, enter the hall. This 
man had been banished on account of his crimes some years before, and now 
had the audacity to scat himself at the royal lable, aiicl to offer resistance' 
when the cup-bearer ordered him to depart. Piussion hurried Eadmund to the 
spot, whore he received a w'ouncl in the breast from a dagger which Leofa had 
concealed under his clothes. The king imiruidiately expireil: the assassin 
was cut in pieces by the royal attendants. 

Eadmund had been married to jElfgifu, a princess of exemplary virtue, 
whose solicitude for the relief of the indigent, and charity in purchasing the 
liberty of slaves, have been highly extolled by our aiicumt writers.^ She 
bore him two sous, Eadwig and Eadgar, of whom the eldest could not be. 
more than nine years of age. Their childhootl rendered them incapable of 
directing the governmeirt; and in an assembly of the prelates, thanes, an<l 
vassal prmees of Wales, their uncle Eadred, the only surviving son of Eadward, 
was chosen king; and, to use the inflated language of a charter given on tiro 
occasion, was “ consecrated at Kingston to the quadripartite government of 
the Anglo-Saxons, Northumbrians, pagans, and Britons.” 

^ Imw been sometimes said to have been only the kinp;’H mistress, because in a 

charter she calls herself concubttm regh. But concubina in the Latin of that a^re had the 
same meaning as conlatmma and consora. Most certainly the king^s mistress would not be 
called upon to sign his charters. By the chroniclors she is styled 'Hhe holy queen," and 
^Stholwcard, who could not bo ignorant, terms lier Eadrmind^s wife and (jueen. 
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The reign of Eadrcd was principally distiiiguLsliecl by the final subjugation 
of Northumbria. Immediately after his coronation/ he proceeded to that 
country, and received first from the natives, afterwards from the Scots, and 
lastly from the Cumbrians, the usual oaths of fidelity. But the obedience 
of the Northumbrians lasted only as long as they wore overawed by his 
presence: he was no sooner departc'd than they expelled his officers and set 
his authority at defiance. Eric, who had been driven from Norway by his 
brother Hakon, and ^d wandered for years a pirate on the ocean, landed on 
their coast, ami was immediately saluted king. The nows excited the indig- 
nation of Eadrod. His first object was to secure the city of York; and with 
that view he despatched his chancellor Thurcytel to Archbishop Wulfstan, 
to confirm the wavering fidelity of that prelate and the citizens. The king 
soon afterwards entered Northumbria at the head of the men of Wessex and 
Mercia, and by ravaging the lands severely punished the perfidy of the rebels. 
But as he led back his followisrs, laden with iiillago and unsuspicious of tlanger, 
the gates of York were thrown open in the night; a chosen band of adven- 
turers silently followi'd his inarch ; and a division of his anny was surprised 
and destroyed. To avenge this insult he resumed the work of devastation : 
but his anger was ajipeased by presents, entreaties, and submission; and he 
returned in triumph with a long train of cajitives to London. Eric might 
still perhaps have maintained himsc'lf in the country, had he not been opposed 
by a new competitor, Olaf, one of the princes wlio had flcil from the sword 
of Eadmund in the last reign. _Th<‘ two rivals assembled their forces: Olaf 
was victorious; and the Norwegian with his son and brother perished in the 
wilds of Staiumoor by the troaeluuy of Osulf and the sword of Mucco, the 
son of Olaf. 

This was the last, struggle <;f Northumbrian indeiieudence, Eailrcd n'- 
turned with a numerous army, and traversed the country without ojjpositiou. 
Large and fertile districts wore laid desolate; the archbishop, whose conduct 
had greatly irritated the king, was immured for a y<‘ar within the castle of 
Jedburgh (Judanbyrig) ; the principal noblemen wciro torn from their depen- 
dants, and carried by the king into captivity; the whole province, like the 
rest of England, was divided into shires, ridings, and wapentakes; and the 
government was intrusted to a numljcr of offieers appointed by Eadred uutlcr 
the superintendence of Osulf, who tcxik the title of Earl of Northumberland. 

Eadred was alllicUid with a lingi'ring and painful disease ; and much of the 
merit of his reign must be attributed to the counsels of his favourite ministers, 
his chancellor, Thurcytel, luwl Dunstan, abbot of Olaslonbury. Thurcytel 
was a clergyman of royal descent, the eldest son of ritJtholweard, and the 
grandson of Alfred. He had refused prefennout in the Church, but accepted 
and retained the office of chancellor or secretary 1.0 the king, untier his cousins, 
/['Ithclstiin, Eadmund, and Eadred. His abilities were lionourod with the 
approbation of the prince and the applause of the people. He held the first 
place in the royal ctmncils; the most important offices, both civil and eccle- 
siastical, were conferred by his advice ; and his attendance on the sovereign 

p Omen * says: “Tbc crcwiiinf' of Haclred, liKlocd, wns a frcali step fowaid toward a 
tiational kingship. His oku’tkm ilws first natbiial election, ih« iirsi eketiow by a wiiou- 
whore Briton an<l Dane anti ICiigHshmon were alike reprtisented, where Welsh under** 
kings and Banish jarls mi hU 1<^ by Hide with Englinh noliles and binhopH. ilis coronation was 
in fciie same the first miiional (coronation, tiie first union of the primate of the north and 
the primate of the south in Betting the crown on tlie head of one who was to rule from the 
Forth to the Oiiannel/’j 
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was required in. every military expedition. The important part which he 
acted in the battle of Brunanburh has been already noticed.® 

[Eadred, who was never married and left no issue, died after a reign of 
almost ten years, in 955.] 


EADWIG THE FAXK,’ EADGAR, AND EADWARD THE SLARTTR 

Eadwig (Edwy), called the Fair, succeeded to the crown of his uncle by 
the voice of the witan. The boy-king, who was sixteen or at most eighteen 
years of age at his accession, has been stigmatised by the monastic writers 
as the most weak, profligate, and tyramious of unwise rulers. Henry of 
Huntingdon, * supported by others who had not the prejudices of the cloister, 

says* “This king wore the diadem not un- 
worthily; but after a prosperous and be- 
coming commencement of his reign its 
happy promise was cut short by a prema- 
ture death.” In the destruction of that 
happy promise, and in that premature death, 
we have a tragedy ovc'r which many eyes 
have wept. The participation of Dunstan 
in that tragedy has made his name hateful 
to all by whom the piteous talc of “ Ead- 
wig and !®lfgifu (Elgiva) ” has been received 
with undoubting faith. Disputed as the 
popular belief has been by polemical wri- 
ters, the poetical aspect of the story will 
always supersede the fanatical. The one is 
natural and consistent ; the other is unnatu- 
ral and disingenuous. Nor is the evidence, 
taken altogether, insufTicieut to rebut the 
calumnies with which the lives of these poor 
victims of an unscrupulous policy liavc been 
: overshadowed. We have carefully exam- 

Badwto h»('d that evidence, and we shall toll the 

From an ancient com. story as WO colloct it out of maiiy contra- 

dictory narratives, most of tliem defiled by 
the prurient scandals of those who, in blackening Eadwig and his beloved one, 
endeavour to justify their oppressors. 

^ The coronation of the young king followed quickly after his accession. 
His witan had taken the oath of allegiance to him, and before the altar he had 
himself taken the oath to his subjects. The coronation feast succeeds. The 
king sits at the banquet surrounded by timid friends and suspicious enemies. 
He has taken the oath that he will hold God’s church, and all the airistian 
people of his realm, in true peace. But at that banquet there are ministers 
of God s church who bear towards each other the most deadly hostility. “ He 
despised the advice of his counsellors,” says Malraesbury.A The counsellors 
that he found in possession of power were Dunstan and his friends, the leaders 

“In dealing with this unfortunate reign,” writes KamsayJ, “the historian finds himself 
OTnirontcd not so much by conflicting evidence, as by one-sided evidence obviously tainted 
by party spirit. The king was involved at the very outset in a quarrel in which the loading 
clergy were arrayed against him. The chroniclers are practically all on the side of the clergy, 
and they spare no pains to blacken their adversary.'^] 
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oi one great party. Eadwig, wlio i.s accusotl with having considerrMl Earlred 
ausurper, foil into tho hands of tho Icndora of anothor paiiy. At this corona- 
tion feast the king rotin'd early. A.s was tho invanahle oustoin at tln.'so 
htixon banquets, llK^re wjis (‘xcessive use ot wnu‘, and lli(‘ passions of men were 
proportionately excitc'd. Tin' as.seinbly inunnured, with some reason, at the 
absence of the king. Diinslan and another went forth; and InirBliiig into 
Eadwig’s private ehainher, found him in the company of iElfgifu and her 
mother Athelgifu. The abbot .seized the youth and forcibly dragged him 
back to the hall.<^ 


Such an outrag(* such a humiliation in the lace ol his assembled .subjects 

niust have pass(*d Eadwig’.s endurance Nor was lhi.s nil tlu' wrong. While 
in the chaniljcr, Diinsian addr(!ss(‘d /KHgilu and h(“r mother in tlie most lirutal 
language, anrl lhr(!at(me,d_th(! latter with infamy and the gallows. The khi'r 
had a ready nxl wherenvith to scoui'ge tie- monk. Dimstan, among otlnn 
ollices, lilh'd that, of 1 ivasurer to lOadred, the jireceding sovcireign, and iCadwig 
it IS said, had all along susiiected him of having been guilty of peeulatioii in 
his ch.arge. If Eadwig had ever whi,sp<'red the<e susiucions— and from his 
youth, imprudence', and liasliii(‘.ss of tenipi'r, he had prohaldv done so oftrin — 
this alone would account for Dunstaii’s ire. However this may he, the 
ficiy abbot of (liastonlmry, who returm-d from the fi'stival to liis abbey, 
was now ((iiestioiK'd touching the moneys; his jiroperty was .se<iuc.stered; 
bis court |)ia(t(is Avoro from biin ; the monks who prof(issc<l cf^libacy wcr(‘ 
driven out, and his moiinstory was given to the si'eular clergy, who .st ill insisted 
on having wives like other men; and fmallv a, sentence of banishment was 
hurled at Dunslun. Ih' fieri for the moiiasir'rv of Si. P('t('r’.s, in (Ihoiit 
but was scare, ('ly three miles from the shore, oiriiis way to Idaiulors, wlit-n 
mifr’sengers reached it, who, it is .sairl, liad orders to [mi out his oye.j if they 
caught him in tins eoiiiitiy.r 

lOadwig eliosr; his side,' ]K>rliap.s, indiscri'etly. A strong parly of the mis- 
tocrixcy, huuU-iou! <iiul ihon^lorc^ iul!u<‘ntiul purty of lii(‘ chu’^y, coml)iiuui 
Af^auist biin. fn mi*h conlontH thorc Is moderutiou; ami (Jluistiaii 
charity is t, redden under foot liy whut is called Christian zeal. Kadwig’.s 
new counsellors advi.sr'd .strong measurr's against their ojiponeiits; and (lu'ir 
opponents reveiigeil themselves by loading the king ami his female Iriemls 
with ol>lo(|uy, such a,H Taeit.us more justly bestowed ui>on tlu' frightful profli- 
gacy of his tinie. Earlwig mot tiie scandal as alone it could he met. .dfilfgifu 
hccarnc his wife. No monkish abuse c.ai! rail away the fact that in a docu- 
ineiit of uiidouhled authority— an agrex-iuent for tht' exchange of lands 
hetwcou l{isho[) Byrhthelm and Ahlxit vEthelwold— the following entry 
appoans: " And (his was liy leave of King Ka,d\vig; and tliose are the wit- 
i^scb: dtlfgifu, t,he king’.s wife, and yEthelgifu, the king’,s wife’.s mother." 
KenuMOaays, “ This, then, was not a thing done in a corner, and the U!.stimony 
w conclu,siv<! that /Elfgifu was hkidwig’s <|iu'en.”'^ 

lOadwig and ^Hlfgifu has nevi'r Ixieii told twice alike. On it, 
as htubbs remarks, an amount of criticism ha.s been spent “altogether out 
of proportion to the materials of its history,” Th<i apologists for Ifunstan 
have accepU'd with scarcely a question the accounts left tiy contemporary 
writers and chroniclers, who were palpably writing to upholil the unscrupulous 
ablKit md the things for whicli he stood, rather than to give tho facts of the 
case. The characters of both iEthelgifu and her daughter have been dragged 
in the mire, and the startling ileclaration that botli were rniatrossos of the 
boy King has been sot forth. The story as here related is now pretty gen- 
erally accepted, though so modern a writer as the learned Catholic authority 
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Lingard ® has accepted the monkish stories, and has been severely criticised 
for his bias and lack of historical accuracy in so doing.® 

Before this extreme rupture Eadwig had probably meddled with the then 
stormy politics of the church, or betrayed an inclination to favour the secular 
clergy in opposition to the monks ; and this again would, and of itself, suffice 
to aceoimt for Duustan’s outrageous behaviour at the coronation feast. 
After Dunstan’s flight the king certainly made himself the protector of the 
‘‘married clerks”; for, expelling those who professed celibacy, he put the 
others in possession not only of Glastonbury and Malmesbury, but of several 
other abbeys. In so doing Eadwig, fatally for himself, espoused the weaker 
party and still further exasperated Odo, the archbishop of Canterbuiy, who 
entertained the same views in state matters and church discipline as his friend 
Dunstan. 

Shortly after the departure of Dunstan, a general rising of the people, 
instigated by Odo, took place in Northumbria (the reader will bear in mind 
that the archbishop was a Dane), and a corresponding movement following, 
under the same influence or holy sanction, in Mercia, it was determined to 
set one brother in hostile array against the other ; and, in brief time, Eadgar 
was declared independent sovereign of the whole of the island north of the 
Thames. Dunstan then returned in triumph from his brief exile, which had 
scarcely lasted a year.® 

It was while the revolt in the north was rapidly gaining strength that an 
event took place that more nearly touched the king than the loss of half his 
kingdom. This was the forcible separation of the king and his young queen. 
The divorce was secured by Archbishop Odo, on the ground that the pair 
were too nearly related. The relationship cannot have been very close, 
but it is not unlikely that it was sufficient to constitute a bar under the extreme 
interpretation of the day when sponsorship or guardianship brought persons 
within the prohibited degree. The opposition of the archbishop and his party 
to the influence supposed to be exerted against them by the queen’s mother 
was more than likely the real cause of the action. Tlie fate alike of Lady 
.®thelgifu and her daughter, the queen, is shrouded in mystery. In connection 
with it there has come down to us an almost unbelievable story of cruelty 
and brutality. Happily, like all our records of this stormy reign, it rests on a 
not very reliable authority, and even this authority by reason of its ambiguity 
may be variously interpreted. It is Osbem < in his Life of Odo, written a 
century after the events recorded, who tells the horrible story. As it was 
repeated on his authority by both Eadmer® and Malmesbury, ^ and has been 
told since by other writers, it was as follows : Odo, finding that the king refused 
to give up his queen, even after the divorce had been decreed, planned to 
separate them by force. iElfgifu was seized, her face branded to destroy her 
beauty, and she was carried off to Ireland. There she fell mto good hands, 
her wounds were healed and her beauty restored, and means were provided for 
her return to England. At Gloucester, presumably before she had rejoined the 
king, she was taken either by hirelings of the archbishop or a band of Mercian 
rebels, and hamstrung and otherwise mutilated, so that she died. In a 
life of Dunstan, which ho also wrote, Osbem®® told another story which 
differs in some important particulars. In the Life of Odo < he does not mention 
either jElfgifu or her mother by name, but it is clear that it is to them he 
refers. In his Life of Dumtanfi’a he hopelessly confuses the two. All we 
really know is that at this time all traces of both JIthelgifu and jElfgifu are 
lost, and we hear of the return to court of Eadgifu, Eadwig's mother, who had 
long been in disfavour. At any rate Eadwig did not long survive the separar 
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tion, but died in the following year, whether of grief or a broken heaii, or by 
the hand of an assassin, or poison, it seems impossible to tell.o 

I'kulgar (Edgar) his brother, who had been jnit forward against him in his 
lifetune, now succcc'dcd to all his dignities. As a boy of fifteen he could 
(‘weise little authority; he was loiig a passive instrument in the hands of 
Dunstan and his jiarty, wlio used their power in establishing their cause, in 
enforcing the celibacy of the clergy, and in driving out, by main force, all 
such marriiKl clergymen as w'ould not separate from their waves At the 
same time, it cannot he denied that Dunstan and the iiiouks ruled 1 lie kingdom 
with vigour and success, and consolidated 
the detached states into more compact in- 
tegrity and union than liiul evi'r been known 
before. Several causes lavoured this pro- 
cess. Among others, Eadgur, who had been 
brought, up among the Danes of East Anglia 
and Northunibiia, was endeared to that ]ieo- 
plc, who, in consetjuenee, allowed him to 
weaken thi'ir states by ihvidiiig them into 
several separate earldoms or governnu-ats, 
and to make ot.h('r innovations, wliieh they 
would have respited with arms in their hands 
under any of his pn'di'ci'ssors. llis lleet was 
also wisi'ly increased to the number of IKK) 
sail,’ and tiu'se ships were so well disposed, 
and povv(‘rfiil sipiadrons kept, so constantly 
in motion, that the s<>a-kiiigs were ii(>ld iii 
check on their own elemi'iit, and prevented 
from lamling and troubling the country. 

At the same t.im<*, tutored by the indefati- 
gable Dunstan, who soon was made, or rather 
who soon made himself, urclibishop of Canter- 
bury, tlu' king accustoiiK'd himself to visit in 
person every jiart/ of his ilominions annually. 

In the land progressi's he was atbuidisl by the primate, or by ('iiergcitic min- 
istors of Dunstan's aiipointiug; and as ho wcuit. from Wessex to Mercia, from 
Mercia to Nortlmmbria, courts of jnsUcts wi're lu-ld in the different counties, 
audiences and feasts were given, ajijreals were heard, and the neighbouring 
princes — his va,ssals or allies— of Wales, Cumbria, ami Heotland, were awed 
into resiiect or obi'dience, and on several oceasions seem to have bowerl be- 
fore his throne. WJieu he hold his court at Chester, ami luul one day a wish 
to visit the monastery of Bt. John’s, on the rivm- Dee, eight crowned kings 
(so goes the story) plied the oai-s of his btirge, while he guiikid the helin.f 
Eiuiniund, after his conquest of Cumbria (fi-ir)), Imd given it. over to the 
Hcottisli king Malcolm, on con<lit.ioii that lie acknowkslged the sovereignty of 
the ICnglish crown. Dunstan saw the wisdom of a policy tiiat ixnind to the 
English' king in frieiuiship the only other soveroi^i on the island whose hos- 
tility cemhi prove a nad menace to the continued pcstco of the realm. 
The policy of Eadmund wiis followeij, therefore, liy a cession of iothian 
to Kenneth of Be,ot!and, and it was to this cession very likely that Eadgar 
owed the frco<lom from wars whieli has giv<)n him the title of “the 

hlormm of lliat hm of aail; thf^ mimber 

givon m accepted by Ratrmthy ^ m nam probably comtti. The fleet w*i$ built aud ntaln- 
taiued^ it appcansj» by naMCHwincutH <m the eounticB accordusg to the uumber of their bundrede.l 
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Peaceful.” Exactly what Kenneth undertook in return for the cession it is 
impossible to say, but probably no more was required of him than a promise 
of faithful friendship and a general recognition of the paramountcy of Eadgar’s 
authority in the island. “Eadgar, like Alfred,” says Freeman,*’ “knew how 
to guard his empire, and a fleet which yearly sailed around the whole island, 
and which often carried the king in person, was a sufficient safeguard of Britain 
against a foreign foe. And no West-Saxon emperor ever made his supremacy 
so fully felt by all the races of the island as the one who never drew his 

sword against a Scottish or Northumbrian 
enemy.”" 

Eadgar certainly boro prouder and more 
sounding titles than any of his predecessors. 
He was styled basileus or emperor of Albion, 
king of the English and of all the nations 
and islands around. During his whole reign, 
his kingdom was not troubled by a single 
war. He commuted a tribute he received 
from a part or the whole of Wales into three 
hundred wolves’ heads annually, in order to 
extirpate those ravenous animals; and, ac- 
cording to William of Malmesbury, this tri- 
bute ceased in the fourth year, tor want of 
wolves to kill. The currency had been so 
diminished in weight by the fraudulent prac- 
tice of clipping, that the actual value was far 
inferior to the nominal. He therefore reformed 
the coinage, and had now coins issued all over 
the kingdom. Though Eadgar was now in 
mature manhood, there is pretty good evi- 
dence to show that those measures, with 
others, generally of a beneficial nature, were 
suggested and carried into effect by Dun- 
Part OF W.mvicK OR BEATTonAMP stan, who, most indubitably, hml his full 
Chantry share m the next operations, which arc raen- 

(Towkosbury abboy, foumipd in 7i.'> v i> ) tioned with cspccial laiul luid triuiiiph by the 

monkish writers. lie made married priests 
so scarce or so thnid that their faces were nowhere to bo seen ; and he founded 
or restored no fewer than fifty monasteries, which were all subjected to the 
rigid rules of the Benedictine order. It is curious that the monks, who had 
a debt of gi’atitude to pay, and who, in their summary of his whole character, 
indeed, uphold Eadgar as a godly, virtuous prince, should have recorded 
actions which prove him to liavo been one of the most viciously profligate of 
the Saxon kings. The court of this promoter of celibacy and chastity swanniiil 
at all times with concubines, some of whom were obtained in the most violent 
or flagitious manner. During the life of his first wife he carried off from the 
monastery^ of Wilton a beautiful young lady of noble birth, named Wulfrith, 
who was either a professed nun, or receiving her education under the sacrcil 
covering of the veil. It has been said that Dunstaii here interfered with a 
courage which absolves him from the charge of reserving his reproofs for those 
who stood, like the unfortunate Eadwig, in the position of enemies. But 
what was the amount of his intcrfcrcnce in this extreme ease, where the sanctity 
of the cloister itself was violated ? Ife condemned the king to lay aside an 
empty, inconvenient bauble— not to wear his crown on hi.s head for seven 
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years — and to a peuaiice of fasting, wlucii was probably m good part pcr- 
tornied by deputy Eor all that v\(; can learn to tlic contrary, Eadgar was 
allowed to retain Wulfnlh as Ins mistress. Uu another occasion, when the 
guest of one of his nobles at iVndoveiy he ordered that the fair and honourable 
daughter of his host should be sent to his bed. The young lady’s mother 
artfully substituted a haniUonie slave or seiwaut; and this menial was added 
to his harem, or taken to court, wheie, according to William of Malmesbury, 
she enjoyed his exceeding great lavour, until he became enamoured of Jillf- 
thryth (Elfrida), jiis second lawful wife*. Romantic as are its incidents, the 
story of his marriage with the execrable H^lfthryth rests on about as good 
autliority as wo can lind lor any of the events of the time. The fame of this 
young lady’s beauty ri'aehed the ears of Eadgar, cvi'r hungiy of such reports. 
To ascertain wln'tlier lu'r charms weie not exaggerated, the royal voluptuary 
despatchiid /Klhelwobl, his favourite courtier, to the distant castle of her 
father, Ordgar, earl of Devonshin*. /Eth(>lwold beciinie himself enamoured 
of the beauty, wodiled lu'r, and then represc'iited her to the king as being rich, 
indeed, but not otherwise comniendiible. Eadgar sn.sjiected, or was told, the 
real truth. He insisteil on jaij'iug lier a visit. The unlucky husband was 
allowed to jirecede him, that la* might put his house in order; but he failed 
in his real oliject, which was to obtain his wife’s forgiveiu'ss for liaving stepjied 
betwc'cn lier and a llirone, and to induce lu'r to disguise or conceal the brilliancy 
of litT cliarnis by lioinely attire and rustic 
demeanour. Tlu> visit was inadi!: tlie 
king was captivated, _ as slie intended lie 
sliould lie. Soon after /Ethelwold was 
found murdi'rod in a wood, and J'ludgar 
married liis widow. This union, ix'gun 
in crime, led to the foul murder of 
Eaiigar’s eldi'st son ; and under yEtli(‘lred, 
the only son lie had liy /hilfthrytii, tlie 
glory of the house of Alfred was (■clipsed 
forever. He himself did not survive tlio 
inarrisigc more tliun six or seven years, 
when he died, nt the. early age of thirty- 
two, and was Ituried in the abbey of (Jlas- 
touDury, which he had made niagnUlcent 
by vast outlays of money and donations 
of Iau<l.'‘ 

Eadgar’s reign has been celebratt'd as 
the most glorious of all the Anglo-Saxon 
kings. No other sovereign, iuch'ed, con- 
verted his ])roHperity into such personal 
pomp, and no other sovereign was mor»* 

(Icgraiied in his posterity. With his 
ph<M't life the gaueijr pugeaiitry ceaswl, and all the vast dominion in which 
ho had so ostentatiously exulted, vanished from his ehildrou's grasp. Eis 

f* !<kdp;ur uutil 1)73, or fourt<*^‘ii ycum bin ckvsUitin to tko Ihrono. 

The cauHe of thm delay m Citiite inKUsriaht. 'IIh? woll-kuown Htt*ry of the peiuujet* by 

Dunataii for the alxlueUou of Wulfnlh is ooi U> be luketi as aa explanation^ accordinpf lo Rain- 
myj for that penance e<»vcre<l n period of only scvixi ycarw, while the period here to bo ac- 
eounied for i« twieo that. It Inis boon miggcHt(j<i that he may have be<‘n already crownod 
king of Mercia and iiiwe felt that hln coronation m klnii; of all hlngland might well be postponed 
xmtll some event nhould lmv<5 occurred to ompIiaKiso or draw attention to the broader exU^nt 
of his sovereignty.] 
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eldest son perished by the scheme of his beloved iElfthiyth; his youngest 
reigned only to show that one weak reign is sufficient to ruin even a brave and 
great people. Eadgar made kings his watermen ; the son of his love five times 
bought his kingdom from Danish rovers, was the fool of traitors, and surren- 
dped his throne to a foreign invader. Of Eadgar ’s grandsons, one perished 
violently soon after his accession. The other was the last of his race who 
ruled the Anglo-Saxon nation." 

Eadward, commonly called the _ Martyr, who succeeded (975), was 
Eadgar’s son by his first marriage. Like all the kings since .®thelstaii, he v as 
a mere boy at his accession, being not more than fom’teen or fifteen years old. 
His rights were disputed in favom* of her own sou, iEthclred, who was only 

SIX years old, by the 
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ambitious and re- 
morseless jElfthryth, 
who boldly main- 
tained that Ead- 
ward, though the 
elder brother, an<l 
named kmg in his 
father’s will, was ex- 
cluded by the illegit- 
imacy of his birth. 
The legitimacy of several of 
the Saxon princes who had 
worn the crown was moiu 
than doubtful; but in the 
case of Eadward the chal- 
lenge seems to have been 
unfounded. The cause*, of 
Eadward and his half- 


, , brother was decided on far 

uiiierent grounds. As soon as Eadgar was dead the church war was renewed, 
and Dunstan, after a long and unopposed triumph, was compelled once more 
to descend to the arena with his old opponents, the “ married clerks,” or secular 
clergy, who again showed themselves in force in many paids of the kingdom and 
claimed the abbeys and churches of which they had been dispossessed. Tlie 
nobles and the governors of provinces chose different sides. iBlfhere, the 
powerful ealdorman of Mercia, declared for ilie secular clergy, and drove the 
monks from every part of his extensive dominions. .Slthclwino, of East Anglia, 
on the contrary, stood by Dunstan and the monks. iSlfthryth, no doubt be- 
cause Dunstan and his friends had got possession of Eadward, gave the weight 
of her son iEthelred’s name and herself to the party of ^Ifhcre and the secu- 
lars, which soon proved again to be the weakerof the two factions. Had it been 
the stronger, .^Ethelred would have been crowned; as it turned out, Dunstan 
was enabled to place Eadward upon the throne. The perfidious iSlfthryth 
(wntmued her mtnguos with the secular party ; she united herself more closely 
than ever with iElfhere, the ealdorman of Mercia, and soon saw herself at 
the head of a powerful confederacy of nobles, who were resolved her son 
should reigu and Dunstan bo deprived of that immense power he had so long 
held. But not even this resolution would prepare us for the horrible catas- 
trophe that followed. AbouUlireo years after his accession, as Eadward was 
hunting one day in Dometshire, he quitted his company and attendants to 
visit his half-brother, iGlhelred, who was living with his mother, hard by, 
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in Corfe cnstle. ^Elfthrylh caint forth with her son to meet him at the outer 
gate : she bade him ■wole.ome with a HUiiling face, ajid invite<l him to dismount ; 
but the young king, witli thanks, deelinod, fearing he should be missed by his 
company, and craved only a cu]j ol wme, which he might drink in his saddle 
to her and his brotlujr, and so lie gone. The wine was brought, and as Ead wai ( 1 
was carrying the cup to liis lips, one of jElfthryth’s attendants stabbed him 
in the back. The wounded king put spurs to his horse, but soon, fainting 
from loss of blood, he f(dl out of the saddle, and was dragged by one foot in 
the stirrup through woods and mgged ways until he was dead. His com- 
panions in the ciiast! traced him by his blood, and at lust found his disfigurciil 
corpse, wliich they burned, and then burieil the ashes of it at Wareharu, 
without any pomp or regal ceienionies. “ No worse deed than this,” .says tla^ 
Saxon dhroiurlc, ' “had been eommitled amoiigHie pciople of the Angles since 
they first eaine to thi' land of liritam.” It is believed that iElfhero, the 
ealdorniau of Mereia, with othm- nobles, opposed to DunsUtn and tlu' monks, 
was engageid with th(> (jueen-dowager in a jilot to assassinate ICadw'ard, but 
that ilOlfthrylh, iinpaf ii'iilly seizing an imlookeil-for opiiortmiity, took the 
bloody cxeeutioii instantly iiiid wholly upon lus'self. 


MTIlKlatKI) TIIM UNltKADY 

The boy /Ethelred, who was not ten years old, had no part in (he guilt 
which gave him a crown, Ihongh (hat crown (•(‘rtainly sat upon him like a 
curse. It is ndated of him that h(‘ dearly loved his half brother Ifatlward, 
and wept his cl(‘ath, for whieli his virago mother, seizing a large torch, beat 
him with it until ho was almost ilead himself. Buch, however, was the })opuIar 
odium that fell both on sou and iiioLIut, tiuit an alti'inpt was made to e.Mclude 
him from the throne, by substituting iCiuigylh, hkidgar’s natural duiiglitt'r 
by the lady he had stolen from the nunnery of Wilton. This Eadgyth was 
herself at the tinui a professed mm in the same monastery from which lutr 
mother had been torn; luid it is said that nolhing but her tiinidity, and the 
dread inspired by her brother Ead\vard’.s murdc'r, and her firm refusal tfi 
exchange the tnuniuillity of the cell for the dangers of the throne, prevented 
Dunstan from causing her to be proclaimed (jueen of all hlngland. There 
was no othc'r prince of (he b!oo<l royal — no other pretender to set. up; so thi* 
prelates and t.htuie,s, with no small repugnance, were comjielk'd to bestow' 
the crown on the son of the nmnleress ; and Dunst an, as primate, at the festival 
of blaster (979) [mi it on liis weak head in the old ehapol of Kingston, at 
this time tlie usual crowning phuie of the Baxou monarch, s. The velionumt 
monk, who was now soured by age and exasperated at the tenijjorary triumph 
of his enemiw, is said to have prouoimced a malediction on riithelred, even in 
the act of crowning him, and to have given publio vent to a prophecy ()f woe 
and misery, which some think was well cahiulatiul to insure its own fulfilment ; 
for Dunstan alniody enjoyed among the nation tin* reputation^ of Ixjing 
both a seer and a saint, and tins words he dropped could hanlly hiil of being 
treasur()d in the memory of tins people, and of depressing th<ur spirits at the 
approach of danger. .dHthelmd, moreover, began his nagn with an unlucky 
mcknaruo, which it is belicv(«l wiis given him by Dunstan — ^Ite was called 
the Unready,’ His personal and moral tpialitios were not calculated to 

[' The titlo “ Unready," whicJi is iipjilietl to .^Hhelred, dooB not nwan unrctMly in our mise 
of tJje word. Green * wiyM (hat it woa hi» stubborn opposition tliKHiKltout Ins reij^n to tlui 
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overcome a bad prestige, and the unpopular circumstances attending his 
succession : in him the people lost their waim affection for the blood of ^red, 
and by degrees many of them contemplated with indifference, if not with 
pleMure, the transfer of the crown to a prince of Danish race. This latter 
feeling more than half explains the events of his reign. During the first 
part of the minority the infamous .^Ifthryth enjoyed great authority, but 
as the king advanced in years her inlluence declined, and, followed by the 
execrations of_ nobles and people (even by those of her own party), she at last 
retired to expiate her sins, according to the fashion of the times, in building 
and endowing monasteries. 


EENEWAIi OF THE DANISH INVASIONS 

Although the Northmen settled in the Danelagh had so frequently troubled 
the peace of the kingdom, and had probably at no period renounced the hope 
of gaming an ascendency over the Saxons of the island, and placing a king 
of their own race on the throne of England, the Danes beyond sea had 
certainly made no formidable attacks since the time of dHthelstan, and of 
late years had scarcely been lunird of. This suspension of hostility on their 
part is not to be attributed solely to the wisdom and valour of the intcriuediatc 
Saxon kings. There were great political causes connected with the histories 
of Norway and Denmark, and France and •Normandy; and circumstances 
which, by giving the Danes employment and settlement in other countries, 
kept them away from England. But now, unfortunately, there was neither 
wisdom nor valour in tho_ king and council, nor spirit in the people. 

Sweyn, a son of the king of Denmark, had quarrelled with his father, and 
been banished from his home. Young, brave, and entoiprising, he soon col- 
lected a host of naariners and adventurers round his standard, with whom he 
resolved to obtain wealth, if not a home in England. His first operations 
were on a small scale, intended merely to try the state of defence of the island, 
and were probably not conducted by himself. 

In the third year of iEthelred’s reign (981) the Danish raven was seen 
floating in Southampton Water, and that city was plundered and its inhabi- 
tants carried into slavery. In the course of a few months Chester and London 
partook pf the fate of Southampton, and attacks were multiplied on different 
points — ^in the north, in the south, and in the west — as far as the extremity 
of Cornwall. Those operations were continued for some years, during wMch 
jEthelred seems to have been much occupied by quarrels with his bishops ancl 
nobles. iElfhere, the Mercian, who had conspired with jElfthryth against 
Eadward the Martyr, was dead, and his extensive earldom had fallen to his 
son Jllfric, a notorious name in those annals. In consequence of a conspiracy, 
real or alleged, iElfrie was banished. The weak king was soon obliged to 
recall him, but the revengeful nobleman never forgot the past. In the year 
991 a more fonnidable host of the sea-kings ravaged all that part of East 
jteglia that lay between Ipswich and Maldon, and won a great battle, in which 
Earl Brithnoth was slain. jEthelrcd then, for the first time, had recourse 


efforts of the great eaWonnen to oontrol him, and his persistenoe in setting aside their redo or 
TOunaol, that earned him the title of Unraedig, or the counsel-laokiiig King, which a later 
blunder tumw into the title of Unready, "Unready, shiftless, without resource, istholrcd 
n^er w^, Xlis dilhoulties indeed sprang in no small degree from the quickness and mgenuity 
With Winch ha met one danger by measures tihat created another/'l 
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to the fatal expedient of purchasmg their forbearance with money. Ten 
thousand pounds of silver were paid down, and the sea-kings departed for a 
while, carrying with them the head of Earl Brithnoth as a trophy. In the 
course of the following year the witcnagemot adopted a wiser plan of defence. 
A formidable fleet was collected at Loudon, and well manned and supplied 
with arms. But this wise measm-e was defeated by iElfric the Mercian, 
who, in his hatred to the king, had opened a correspondence with the Danes, 
and being intrusted with a principal eonmiand in the fleet, he went over to 
them on the eve of a battle, with many of his ships. The traitor escaped, 
and .®tiielred wreaked his savage vengeance on .®lf^ar, the son of ./Elfric, 
whose eyes ho put out. In 993 a Danish host landed in the north, and took 
Baniborough castle by stonn. Three chiefs, of Danish origin, who had been 
appointed to command the nativess, threw down the slanclard of dSthelred 
and ranged themselves uiidi'r the Dani.sh raven. All through Northumbria, 
and the rest of the Danelagh, the Danish settlers cither joined their still pagan 
brethren from (he JIaltic, or offorecl them no resistance. In the moan time 
the fortunes of Sweyn the exile had umlergonc a change. By thc murder of 
his father he had ascended the throne of Denmark, and, formidable himself, 
ho had gained a powerful ally in Olaf, king of Norway. In 994 the two North 
kings ravaged all the southern province's of the island. It was again agreed 
to treat, and buy them off with money. Tlufir pretensions of course ro.se, 
and this time sixteen thousand pounds of silvin’ wc're. exacted and paid. By 
a clause in the treaty, Olaf and some chii'fs wert^ bound to (unbrace the Chris- 
tian religion. Sweyn had been liaptkid alrcuidy more (linn once, and had 
nilajiscd to idolatry. One of the diiofs boasted tlial. he had iKum wiudu'd 
twenty times in the watc'r of bajitism, by which wc are to understand that 
the marauder had submitted to what he considensd an_idl(( C('reniouy, when- 
(iver it suikid his convcmicnce. Olaf, tluj Norwegian king, liowever, stood at 
the font with a better sjiirit; his conversion was sine.ore; and an oath lie thc^rci 
took, nevfir again to inole.st the lOnglLsh, was honourably k<(p_t. During lh(! 
four following ycuirs the Dunes continued tlii'ir (l<‘.sulU>ry invasions; and wlu'U 
(in 998) dOtheln'd had got ri'ady a strong tleol. and ariny to oppose tluun, some 
of his own offie,ors gave tlus iilnndc'rers timc'ly warning, and tluiy retreated 
unhurt. On their next reUiriiing in fonu' fltM)!), dCthelred secmi.s to have 
had n(ulher flc(d nor army in a condition to meet tluan; for, after two 
conflicts by laud, tlu'.y w(‘re allowi'd to ravage' the whole kingdom from tho 
Isle of Wight to the Bristol ChaniK'l, and then the, 'y were stayed, not by .steel, 
but by gokl. The'ir price of course still rose; this timee twemty-four thousand 
pounds were paid to pure'hase their ekparturo. The.so large sums we're raised 
by direct taxation upon land; and the “ Daiic-geld,” as it was called, was an 
opprc.ssive and humiliating burden tlmt became peinusuu'ni. Nor was this 
all. Tlie treaties of peace or truce-i generally allowed bands of tlio nuyauekirs 
to winter in tko island, at f^outhamplou or some other town; and during their 
stay tho Englisli people, whom they hud plundered and beggared, wore obligenl 
to feed them. Their airpctitos had not decreased since the days of Guthrum 
and Hasting. 

As if the Danes were not onomies enough, JUthelred had engaged in hos- 
tilities with Richard II, duke of Normandy, and had oven, at one timo, pre- 
pared an annameut to invade* his dominions. The quarrel was made up by 
the mediation of tho pope; anel then the English king, who was a widower, 
thought of strengthening his hands hy marrying Emma, tho duke of Nor- 
mandy’s Mster. The? alliance, which laid tho first grounds for the pretext of 
Nonnaa cWms on England afterwards pressed by William tho Conqueror, was 
H. w,— vojj. xvin. I 
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readily accepted by Duke Richard, aud in the spring nf ]()()2 ICiTiina, “the 
Flower of Normandy,” as vshe wiis styled, arrived at. the court of .'Eliioirod, 
where she was received with great poiupd 


THE MASSACRE OF ST. BUK.'K’s DAY 


The long rejoicings for this marriage were scarcely over, when si momoral/Io 
atrocity covered the land with amazement, blood, and hom>r._ This was the 
sudden massacre of the Danes, perpetrated by the ])oopl(^ with whom they 
were living intennixed as fellow subjects. It is mm'orsally asserted tliat 
the plot was laid beforehand, the fatal order given by the king himself ; and 
there is little in iEthelred’s general conduct and charact.(ir to awaken a df)ubt 
in his favour. At the same time, be it observed, the ])co])le must have bfxm 
as guilty, as secret, as treacherous, as cruel a,s the king, and must have entered 
fully into the spirit which dictated the bloody order of which th(>y were to be; 
the executioners. Such being the case, we think they were fully ecjual to the 
conception of the plot themselves, aud that, from the loose, unguardcul mamuT 
in which the Danes lived scattered among them, sucli a inode of disposing of 
them would naturally suggest itself to a very imperfectly civiliwfd i»eopl(‘, 
maddened by the harsh troatnu'nt and insults of their 'invaders. In (hit 
simultaneous mas,sacre of the French invaders all over Hicilv, in 1282, the 
same mystery was ol^served; but it is still a niatlor of (loui)t whether the 
“Sicilian Vespers” were ordered by John da Procida, or sprung sponkaiuiously 
from the people. These two cases, which belong alike to the class of the Uir- 
rible acts of vengeance that signalise a nation's despair, are nearly parallel in 
their circumstances ; aud in England, as afterwards in Sicily, it was the iusuHs 
offered by the invaders to their women that extinguished tlie last sentimmitH 
of humanity in the hearts of the pooide. The outrages of the Danish pagans 
were extreme. According to the old chroniclers, th(^y made th(! lOnglish 
ycomamy among whom they wore settled perform the most menial ofllccis for 
them; they held their houses as their own, and, eating and drinking of the 
best, scantly left the real proprietor his fill of the worst; ihc peasantry wenj 
so sorely oppressed that, out of fear and dread, they called tlw'm, in ev(iry 
house where they had rule, “Lord Danes.” Tluur wives ami daughters werti 
everywhere a prey to thoir lust, and when the English made n^sisLance or re- 
monstrance, they wero_ killed, or Iwateu and laughed at. All this dciscriptiou 
^ems to pomt at soldiers and adventurers, ami men recently settled in the 
land, and not tn the converted married Danas, wlio had been living a 
long time m different parts of the countiy (m well as in the Danelagh, 
where they were too numerous to be touched), who had contracted quml., 
orderly habits, and successfully cultivated the friendship of the Flnglish. 

■''^^/^solved, however, to destroy thorn all at one blow; the good with 
the the imocent infant at the breast with the hardened ruffian, 

1 intruder of yesterday. As the story is told, 

Athelred ^nt secretly to all his good burghs, cities, and towns, charging 
the jmlOTS thereof to r^e, all on a fixed day and hour, and, by falling suddenly 
on the Danes, exterminate them from the land by sword and fire. By what- 

themisp wliiohlcd to tlio Norman Con- 
followera, some of wliom were tnistod with coin- 
STho 1!?? ««« two.lmuls whioh canm 


* the Norman Coaquest."] 
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ever means Uiis simultaneous inovemcut was arranged, it certainly took place. 
On November 13, 1002 (the holy festival of St. Brice), the Danes, dispersed 
through a great part of England, w'erc attacked by surprisi', and niassucred, 
without distinction of quality, ago, or sex, by their hosts and neighbours, 
(kmhild, the sister of Sweyn, long of Denmark, who had embraced Christianity 
and married an English carl of Danish descent, after being made to witness 
the murder of her husband and child, was barbarously murdered herself. 


SAVIAX’S OO.VQrKST 


This tale of horror was soon wafUvl acioss the ocean, whore Swc'yii pre- 
pared for a deadly rcveng('. Ihi assembled a fleet more numerous than any 
(hat had hitliorto invaded I'luglaad. Tlui Danish warriors eonsidererl the 
cause a national and sacnal one; and in the assembled host there was not a 
slave, or an cmanc)])atod slave, or a siugl<j okl man, but every combatant ivas 
a freeman, the son of a freeman, and in tlu; prime of life. These warriors eni- 
barked in lofty ships, evciy one of which ])or(! the ensign or standard of its 
separate commaiuler. Home carried at (heir jn'ow such figures as lions, bulls, 
dolfihins, dragons, or armed men, all made of metal, and gaily gilded; others 
carried on their topmast-lK'ad tin* figuri'S of eagles and ra\'(*ns, that stretclu'd 
out their wings and turned with the ivind; the .sides of (he ships were pamteil 
with different blight colours, and, larboard and st.arboar(l, from shim to stern, 
shields of burnished steel were suspended in even lines, aiul glittered in (lie 
sun. Gold, silver, and embroidered banners were iirofusely (lisplayed, and the 
wliole. wealth of the pirates of the Baltic was made to contribute to this bar- 
baric pomp. The ship that liore thn royal standard of Hweyn was moulded in 
the form of an enormous serpent, the sharp head of which foruieii the prow, while 
the lengthening tail ooiled over the ])oop. It was (‘idled “The Great Dragon.'' 

The first place whom the aveng('rs landed was near ICxeter, and that impor- 
tant city was presently surrendered to them, through the tniiicheiy of /Etlu*l- 
rod's governor, a Norman nobleman, and one of tlie train of favourites and 
dependents that had followed (iueen Eiiima, After ])lundcring and disman- 
tling Exeter, the Danes marched into Wiltshire. In all the. towns and village's 
through which they pa.ssod, after gaily (sating the repasts th() Baxons wssrn 
forced to prepare for them, tlusy .slow their hosts, and, departing, set lire to 
their houseis. At last an Anglo-Baxon army was brought up to oppose their 
destructive progrcs.s; but this force was commanded by another traitor — by 
,®!fric the Mercian. lie had been restored to favour and omiiloyment, but now 
took the opiiortunity offered him for further revenge on tlie king. He pretemhjd 
h) bo seized with a sudden illnass, culled off hi.s men when they were about 
to join battle, and permitted Sweyn to retire with his army and his ittnucn.s(! 
booty through Salisbury to the scaooast. In the following year Norwich was 
taken, plundered, and burned, and the same fate befell nearly every town in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Oambridge, shire, Huntingdonshire, and Lincolnshire. Tlio 
Danes then (1004) returned to the Baltic, retreating from a famine which their 
devastations had caused in England. 

By marrying the Norman princess Emma, .^thelred had hoped to poure 
the assistance of her brother, Duke Eichard, against the Dane.s; but it was 
soon found that the only Normans who crossed the channel were a set of in- 
trigmng, ambitious courtiers, hungry for English places and honours; and by 
his inconstancy and neglect of his wife, ASthelrod so irritated that princess 
that she made bitter complaints to her brother, and caused a fre^ quarrel 
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between England and Normandy. Duke Richard seized all the native Eng- 
lish who chanced to be in his dominions, and alter shamefully killing some, 
threw the rest into prison. 

In 1006 Sweyn returned, and cai’ricd fire and sword over a great part of 
the kingdom ; and when it was resolved in the groat council to buy him off 
with gold, £36,000 was the sum demanded. The frequent raising of these 
large sums utterly c:^austed the people, whose doors were almost constantly 
beset either by the king’s tax-gatherers or the Danish marauders. Those few 
who had, as yet, the good fortune of escaping the pillage of the Danes, could 
not now escape the exactions of iEthelred, and, under one form or another, 
they were sure of being plundered of all they possessed. 

In 1008 the people were oppressed with a new burden. Every 310 hides 
of land wore charged with the building and equipping of one ship for the d('- 
fcnce of the kingdom ; and in addition to this, every nine hides of land were 
bound to provide one man, aimed with a helmet and iron breastplate. If all 
the land had supplied its proper contingent, more than 800 ships and about 
35,000 armed men would have been providi'd. The force actually raised 
appears to have been large; some of the old writers stating, particularly as 
to the marine, that there never were so many shi])s got togetlua- in England 
before. This fleet, however, was soon rendered valueless by dis.s('nsions and 
treachery at home, and thus perished the last hope of England.^ 

As soon as the intelhgonce of this disaster reached the mouth of the Baltic, 
a large amiy of Danes, called, from tlicir leader, “Thurkill’s host,” set sail 
for England, where, during the thi'cc following years, they committed incal- 
culable mischief, and by the end of that period had made themselves masters 
of a large part of the kingdom. They now and then sold short and uncertain 
truces to the Baxons, but they never evinced an intention of leaving the island, 
as Sweyn had left it on former occasions. As iEthclrcd’s difficulties incrcsisod, 
he seems, at last, not to have had a single officer on whom he cotild depend. 
During this lamentable period, a noble instance of courage and finnnoss oc- 
curred in the person of a churchman. .®lfheah (Alphege) , archbishop of ( lantor- 
bury, defended that city for twenty days, and when a traitor opimcd its gates 
to the Danes, and he was rnade prisoner and loaded with chains, ho refused to 
purchase liberty and life with gold, which he knew must be wrung from the 
people. The Danes, more covetous of money than desirous of his blood, frch 
quently renewed their demands. _ “You press me in vain,” said iElfhcah; “I 
am not the man to provide Christian flesh for pagan teeth, by robbing my 
poor countiymen to enrich their enemies.” The Danes at length lost patienc<!, 
and one day, when they were assembled at a drunken banquet, they caused 
hun to be dragged into their presence. “Gold, bishop! givens gold! gold! ” 
was their cry, as they gathered about him m menacing attitudes. Still un- 
moved, Jbe looked round that circle of fierce men, who presently broke up in 
rage and disorder, and running to a heap of bones, horns, and jawbones, the 
remains of their gross feast, they threw those things at him, until he fell to 
the ground half dead. A Danish pirate, whom he had previously baptised 
with his own hands, then took liis battle-axe and put an cud to the agony 
and life of Archbishop iElfheah. 

This heroic example had no effect upon King .Etliolred, who continued to 
pay gold as before. After receiving £48,000, and the fonnal cession of several 

„ , t’ 'pi'® stories ^counting for its loss differ. It seems to have been due to a rivalry between 
Earl Wulfnoth and Bnhtnc, one of .^tlielred^s favourites, who placed their personal (luarreJe 
above the necessity of their country, and after desorriug with a great part of the ships, foil to 
fighting each other.] 
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counties Thurkili took the oaths of peace, and became, with many of his 
chiefs and a large detachment of his host, the ally and soldier of the weak 
Saxon monarch. It is piobalilc that Earl Thurkili entered the service of 
-'Ethclrcd for the puiposc of betraying him, and acted all along in concert 
with Sweyn; but the Danish king affected to consider the compact as treason 
to himself, and, with a show of jealousy towards Thurkili, prepared a fresh 
expedition, w'hich he gave out was equally directed against jEthelred and his 
vassal Thurkili. The fact, at all events, was that Sweyn, who had so often 
swept the land from cast to west, from north to south, had now resolved to 
attempt the permanent conquest of the land. He sailed up the Humber witli 
a numerous and splendid lic'iit, and landed as near as he could to the city of 
York. As the Daiu'S adv'anced into tlie country they .stuck their lances into 
the soil, or throw them into the currmit of the rivers, in sign of their eiitiro 
domination over England. Nearly all the inhabiiauts of the Danelagh joined 
them at once: the men of Nortliumliria, Lindsey, and the Five Burghs 
welcomed the banner of Sweyn, and finally all the ‘‘host” north of Watling 
Street took up arms in his favour. JOven the provinces in the centre of Eng- 
land, where the Danish settlens or troops were lar less numerous, prepared 
themselves for a quiet surrender. Leaving his fk'ct to the care of his son 
Canute, Bweyn conducted tlio main body of his army to the .souUi. Oxford, 
Winchester, and other important towns threw ojiim th(>ir gaU‘.s at his ai>proach ; 
but he was obliged to retire from before the walls of London and the d(!fc-r- 
mined valour of its citizon.s, among whian the king had taken refuge. Bweyn 
then turned to the west, wlu'ro he w.as rc'ci'ivcid with open arnus. The cal- 
donnen of Devonshire and nearly every other thane in that, jiart of tlie kingdom 
repaired to his headquarters at' Bath, and did homage to him as their lawful 
or eho.sen .sovereign. Bis'ing the whole kingdom falling from him, ACtfuilri'd 
abandoned Jjondon, which .soon followed the general example and suliinitled 
to the Danes. This unready king then fled t.o the Isle of Wight, whence he 
secretly sent his children xvith Emma, his Norman wife, to tlie <‘our(. of her 
brother at Rouen. The duke of Normandy not only receivisl Emma and her 
children with great kindne.ss, but offered a safe asylum to /Ethelred, which 
that luckless prince was fain to acci'pt as his only resource. 

Bweyn was now (lOi.'l) acknowledged a.s “full king of England”; but the 
power which had been obtaiiiisl with so much laliour,’ and at the xponse of so 
much bloodshed and wretchedneH.s, remained to the conqueror a very sliort 
time. He dk'd suddenly at. (Jainsborough ; and, only .six weeks aft er tl'ie t ime 
when ho had been alloweil to depart for Normandy, “abandoned, desi'rted, 
mid betrayed” by all, Aiihelred wius invited l)y the Baxon nobles and prelat,e.s 
to return and lake iiossession of his kingdom, which was pledged to his de.hiueo 
and su}i])ort — ^provided only that lie would govern them better than ho had 
done before. Pledges were excihaiiged for the faitliful performance of the 
new compact between king and peojdc. Before the end of Ijcnt, AUthelrod 
was restored to those dominions which he had already misgoverned thirty-five 
years. In the rneantiinc the Danish army in England Inul proolaimcil Canute, 
the son of Bweyn, as king of the whole land , and in the nortlmrn iirovineos 
they and their aiihercnts were in a condition to maintain the election they 
had made, Irnk'od, north of Wailing Street t.ho Danes wore all-powerful ; and 
Canute, though b((set by some diffioultic's, was not of a character to relinquish 
his hold of the kingdom without a hard struggle. A sanguinary warfare was 
renewed, and mtmlering and bribing, betraying and betrayed, iEthelrcd was 
fast losing ground, when he died of disease, about three years after his return 
from Nonmindy. 
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EADMUND IRONSIDE 

The law of succession continued as loose us ever ; and m seasons of extreme 
difficulty like the present, when so much depended on the personal character 
and valour of the sovereign, it was altogether neglected or despised. Settuig 
aside iEthelred’s legitimate children, the Saxons chose for their king a natural 
son, Eadmund, surnamed Ironside, who had already given many proofs of 
courage in the field and wisdom m the council. By general consent, indeed, 
Eaffinund was a hero ; but the country was too much worn out and divided, 
and the treasons that had torn his father’s court and camp were too prevalent 
in his own to permit of his restoring Saxon independence throughout the 
kingdom. After twice relieving London, when besieged by Canute and all 
his host, and fighting five pitched battles with unvarying valour, but with 
various success, Ironside proposed that he and his rival should decide their 
claims in a single combat, saying “ it was pity so many lives should be lost 
and perilled for their ambition.” Canute declined the duel, saying that he, 
as a man of slender make, would stand no chance with the stalwart Eadmund ; 
and he added, that it would be wiser and better for them both to divide* 
England between them, even as their forefatheis had done in other times. 
This proposal is said to have been received with enthusiastic joy by both 
armies; and however the negotiation may have been conducted, and whatever 
was the precise line of demarcation settled between them, it was certainly 
agreed that Canute should reign over the north, and Eadmund Ironside over 
the south, with a nominal superiority over the Dane’s portion. The brave 
Eadmund did not survive the treaty more than two months. His death, 
which took place on the feast of St. Andrew, was sudden and mysterious. 
As Canute profited so much by it as to become sole monarch of England im- 
mediately after, it is generally believed he planned his assassination; but 
judging from the old chroniclers who lived at or near the time, it is not clear 
who were the contrivers and actual perpetrators of the deed, or whether he 
was killed at all. There is even a doubt as to the place of his death, whether 
it was London or Oxford 
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Till*: DANISH AND LATER ENGLISH fvINGS 

A 0.1 

WiriON in Novombpr, lOHi, the death of lOadinuiid removod the one Ktrons 
<)bstacl<^ (.<) (januto’H uHsuinpthju of the rulo of all EnKlaud, tho Daniiih king 
wiw only about Ivvcnty-oiu! yc'urs old. Rut, as has Ixu'u ofU'u nsinarkwl, h« 
was one, of tliose nionwho arcs iKiver young, h'roin our voiy lirst knowledge 
of hiui lus sagacity and far-seeing mark him as a mtm of maturf' judgment. 
And nowhere in liLs career is this trait shown more chairly tlian In his action 
on learning of the (h'ath of JOadmund. IH.s own armies possessed the north 
of hhigland ; the south, without a leader, lay prostrate; b(;for(; him. He could 
have made good his eonciuest by force of anns. Rut to one as completely 
guided by motives of policy as was (Janub; such a mow; did not aj)pcal. “ Ho 
was fully impressed,” says l'’r{;nman,* “with tin; vahu; of coiistitut.iomil fonus. 
lie was determitred to be king of all Englauil; In; was cfiually detennin(;d not 
b) parade; tho right of ccmqucst offonsiv(;Iy bofon; the eyes of his subjects, 
but to rest his claim to the crown on an authority which no man could gainsay.” 


OANIITK CIIOSKN KINO (1017 A.D.) 

His first act, therefore, was one typical of the man. He issued a summons 
for a grand witenagomot of all England to meet him in London. Before uns 
assembly he placed frankly the question of the succession, in a way that 
could not fail to dispose m his favour men whoso cherished and loug-excroised 
rights in regard to the choice of their king he thus apparently recognised. 
First ho asked those who had been present at the convention, in which the 
partition treaty between Eadmund and himself had been arranged, whether 
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at that time any rights had been reserved to the sons or brothers of Eachuund. 
Without a single dissenting voice the reply came that the question of succes- 
sion had not been touched upon. Furthermore, it was declared that Canute 
had been named as the guardian of Eadmund’s children during their minority. 
We do not know how far the members of the witan acted without constraint 
or how much they wore influenced by promises or personal interest. But 
nothing could have been more favourable to Canute, and he was at once de- 
clared the lawful sovereign of all England.® 

The most hnperfect and faint semblance of a right being thus established, 
the Saxon chiefs took an oath of fidelity to Canute as king; and Canute, in 
return, swore to be just and benevolent, and clasped their hands with his 
naked hand, in sign of sincerity. A full amnesty was promised; but the 
promise had scarcely passed the royal lips ere Canute began to proscribe 
those whom he had promised to love. The principal of the Saxon chiefs who 
had formerly opposed him and the relations of Eadmund and .^thelred were 
banished or put to death. The witenagemot or parliament, which had so 
recently passed the same sentence against the Danish princes, now excluded 
all the descendants of iEthelred from the throne. They declared Eatlwig, 
a grown-up brother of Ironside, an outlaw, and when he was pursued and 
murdered by Canute, they tacitly acknowledged the justice of that execution. 

Eadmund and Eadward, the two infant sons of the deceased king, Eadiiiuiid 
Ironside, wore seized, and a feeling of shame, mingled perhaps with some 
fear of the popular odium, preventing him from murdering them in England, 
Canute sent them over sea to his ally and vassal, the king of Sweden, whom 
he requested to dispose of them in such a manner as should remove his un- 
easiness on their account. He meant that they should be murdered ; but the 
Swedish king, inoved by the innocence of the little children, instead of exe- 
cuting the horrid commission, sent them to the distant court of the king of 
Hungaiy, where they were affectionately and honourably entertained, beyond 
the reach of Canute. Of these two orphans, Eadmund died without issue, 
but Eadward married a daughter of the German emperor, by whom he became 
father to Eadgar iStheling, Christina, and Margaret. Eadgar will be fre- 
quently mentioned in our subsequent pages ; Margaret became the wife of 
Malcohn,_ king of Scotland, and through her the rights of the line of Alfred 
and Cerdic were transmitted to Malcolm's progeny, after the Norman conquest 
of England. 

There were still two princes whose claims to the crown might some day 
disquiet Canute, but they were out of his reach, in Normandy. These were 
Eadward and jElfred, the sons of King jEthelred by Emma. Their uncle 
Richard, the Norman duke, at first sent an embassy to the Dane, demanding, 
on their behalf, the restitution of the kingdom ; but, though his power was great, 
he adopted no measures likely to induce Canute to a surrender or partition 
of .the territories he was actually possessed of: and very soon after he entered 
into close and friendly negotiations with that enemy of his nephews, an<l 
even offered him their own mother and his sister in marriage. According to 
some historians, the first overtures to this unnatural marriage, which was 
followed by most unnatural consequences, proceeded from Canute. However 
this may be, the Dane wooed the widowed “Flower of Normandy”; and the 
heartless Emma, forgetful of the children she had borne, and only anxious to 
become again the wife of a king, rearlily gave her hand to the man who had 
caused the ruin and hastened the death of her husband .^thelred. 

Havii^ soon become the mother of another son, by Canute, this Norman 
woman neglected and despised her first-bom; and those two princes, being 
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detained at a diatance from J^iiglaiid, l)(‘cam(! by dcgrt'ea strangers to tlieir 
o\vn country, forgot its language and its inamuirs, and gri'tv up Nornians 
instead oi Saxons. The Danish dynasty of Canute was not destined to take 
root; but the circumstance just alluded to most essentially contributed to 
place a long line' of N(jnnan princes upon the throne of England.'!' 


oANU'rrfs I’j'JAcni-'rn nniox 

The ]j(‘rsonal cliaractei of Canute, his gi a( hial change from a liarbarian con- 
queror into a king who .stood beside -Alfred in the memory of his ]x‘ople, makes 
him one of the most intcr('.stiiig studies iu our tv hole* histoiy. Hut wc have here 
to deal mainly with the political results of his accc'ssion. I'lngland was now 
brought more closely than iwer into rt'lalions with other parts of the world. 
But those lelations took a .shape whicli was altogether new and unexjieeted. 
Canute was a coinjueror, and las ('slal)li.shment in England was a coiuiuest, 
so far as that a fonngn king made his way to tlui I'higli.sli crown at tin* sword’s 
point. But, wlum h(“ had once made himself safe on tli(‘ throne, there was 
nothing more of the conqueror about him. I'lngland was neither ojijiri'sse.d 
nor (U'graded under hi,s uile. Ills government, his laws, w’l-re framed after 
the pattern of thosi' of the ancient kings, lie sent home his Danish army, 
keeping only a body of (chosen guards, the famous liou.secarls. Ttu'se were 
the first standing army known m England, a body of picked men, Danes, 
EiiglishiiKm, or Imive men from any ipuirter. C'anute gradually clisplaceil 
the Danes, whom he had at first placed in high olliees, and gave them English 
successors. He raised an Englishman, _ the renowned Coilwin, to a place 
second only tri kingship, with the iimv t.itlo of Earl of the West-Haxons. In 
her foreign’ relations England under her Danish kiiig was in no sense a depen- 
(loucy of Denmark. England was the centre, Winchester was the iinpe-rial 
city, of a northern empire which rivalled tlio.se of th<‘ East and the West. 
Canute, it must be remembered, was chosen to the crown of England first of 
all while .still very young. I’o that crown he added the crown of Denmark, 
oil the di'atli or deposition of his bnither Harold. He won Norway, which 
had revolt'd against his fullier, from its king, Olaf; and he, siscnis to have 
established his power over part of Hwisleu and other parts of the Baltic lauds. 
But all tlie.se we, re, acijiiisitions made by one who was already “king of all 
England”; they were largely won by English valour, and the complaint in 
Denmark and elsewhere was that Canute imule his northern kingdoms sub- 
ordinate to England, and prcferrcil Englisiimen rather than natives to high 
offices in them./ 

Oamite’s last military expedition (1017-1011)) wa.s against the Cumbrians 
and Hoots. Duneau, the regulus or under-king of Cumhria, refused homage 
and allegiance to the Dane, oil the ground that he was a usurper ; and Malcolm, 
king of Hcotland, eipially maintained that the English tiirone belonged or 
riglit to tlic legitimate heir of King ^thelred. Had the powerful dnkc of 
Nonnandy sccoruled the,se demonstrations in favour of his nephews, Canute’s 
erown might have been put in jeopardy; but the Cumbrians and Scots were 
left to theiaselves, and compelled to submit, in the face of a most fonnidable 
army which the Dane had collected. 

These constant successes and the enjoyment of peace which followed them, 
together with tlie sobering influence of increasing years, though he was yet 
in the prime of manhood, softened the conqueror’s heart; and though he con- 
tinued to rule despotically, the latter part of his reign was marked with no 
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acts of cruelty, and was probably, on the whole, a happier tune than the 
English had known since the days of Alfred and jEthelstan. He was cheerful 
and accessible to all his subjects, without distinction of race or nation. He 
look pleasure in old songs and ballads of which both Danes and Saxons were 
passionately fond; he most liberally patronised the skalds, minstrels, and 
glee-men, the poets and musicians of the time, and occasionally wrote verses 
himself, which were orally circulated among the common people, and taken 
up and sung by them. _ He could scarcely have hit upon a surer road to popu- 
larity. A ballad of his composition continued long after to be a special 
favourite with the English peasantry. All of it is lost except the first verse, 
which has been preserved in the Historw Eheusis,^^ or History of Ely. The 
interesting royal fragment is simply this: 

Merrily sung the monks within Ely, 

When Canute king lowed iheicby. 

Row, my knights, row near the land, 

And hear we tiiese niouks' song 


In his days of quiet, the devotion of the times had also its full influence on 
the character of Canute. This son of an apostate Christian showed himself 
a zealous believer, a friend to the monks, a visitor and collector of relics, a 
founder of churches and monasteries. His soul was assailed with remors <5 
for the blood ho had shed and the other crimes he had committed ; and, in the 
year 1030, he determined to make a pilgrimage to Rome. 

He started on his journey to the Holy City with a wallet on his back and 
a pilgrim’s staff in his hand. He visited all the most celebrated churches 
on the road between the Low Countries and Rome, leaving at every one of 
them some proof of his liberality. According to a foreign chronicler, all the 
people on his way had reason to exclaim, “The blessing of God be upon 
the king of the English!” But no one tells us how dearly this munificence 
cost the English people. Returning from Rome, where he resided a con- 
siderable time, he purchased, in the city of Pavia, the arm of St. Augustine, 
“the Great Doctor.” This precious relic, for which he paid 100 talents of 
gold and 100 talents of silver, he afterwards presented to the church of 
Coventry — ^an act of liberality by which, no doubt, he gained many friends 
and many prayers. On rccrossing the Alps, Canute did not make his way 
direct to England, but went to his other kingdom of Denmark, where lie 
remained some months. He, however, despatched the abbot of Tavistock 
to England with a long letter of explanation, command, and advice, ad- 
dressed “ to all the nation of the English, both nobles and commoners. ” This 
curious letter begins with explaining the motives of his pilgrunage, and the 
nature of the sacred omnipotence of the Church of Rome. It concludes: 

And now, tliMcforo, bo it known to you all, that I have dedicated my life to God, to govern 
my kingdoms witli justice, and to obsorvo the right m all things. If, in the time that is 
passed, aucl m the vioJence and carelossaess of youth, I have violated justice, it is my in- 
tention, by the help of God, to make full compensation. Therefore I bep; and command those 
unto whom I have intrusted the government, as they wisli to preserve my good-wiJI, and 
save thoir own souls, to do no injustice either to rich or poor. Let those who are noble, and 
wiose who arc not, equally obtain their rights, according to the laws— from which no deviation 
shall be allowed, either from fear of mo, or through favour to the powerful, or for the purpose 
of supplying my treasqry . I want no money raised by injustice. 

It does not clearly appear whether the old writers refer the following oft- 
repeated incident to a period preceding or one subsequent to this Roman 
pilgnmage. When at the height of his power, and when all things seemed 
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U) bend to his lordly will (so goes the slory), Canute, disgusted one day with 
the extravagant flatteries ot his courtiers, dutcniimed to read them a practical 
lesson, lie caused his throuci to be placed ou the ver^o of the sands on the 
seashore, as the tide was rolling in with its riisistless might, and seating him- 
self, lie addressed the ocean, and said ; “ Ocean! the land on which I sit is iiiiiie, 
and thou art a part of my doiiiiiuon, therefore rise not — obey my commands, 
nor presume to net the edge of my robe." He sat for some time as if ex- 
pecting obedience, but the sea rolled on in its immutable course , succeeding 
waves brokc_ iK'arer aiul ncarej- to hi.s feet, till at length the skirts of his gar- 
ments and his legs were bathed by the wateis. Then, turning to his courtiers 
and captains, Oaiuile said: “(loniess ye now how frivolous and vain is the 
might of an earthly king compiiied to that gr<‘at Power who rules the elements, 
and can say unto the ocean, ‘Thus far slialt thou go, and no faithor.’” The 
chroniclers conclude tjie apologue liy aildiiig that he immediately took off 
his crown, and dejiositiug it in the catlii'dral of Winehester never woie it 
again. This gri'at Danish sovereign died in KKlo, at Shaftesbury, about three 
yi'ans alter his n'tuin from Home, and was buried at Wiuclieslm’./' 


THi: DAN'ISH SCCORSSIO.V 

From this period indeed it would be uselt‘ss to draw distinctions between 
the Haxon and Danish rac('.s. In regnnl to language we may believe 
that the dialect of the later settlers of Northumbria and East Anglia bccuim* 
blended with that of th(> earlier siflllem of Wessex and Mercia. In the same 
way the several ra(!e.s b(‘<iame gradually iiiiermix(>d. We may accept the 
statement (of Woi'sate,*' the famous Darii.sh aiitiquaryj of a sl-riking fact “ t.liat 
the inluibitanls of ilui north of lOiiglaiid biair, on the whole, more than thos(' 
of any otlu'r part, of that country, an unmistakable jiersonal resemblance to 
the Danes and Norwiigians.” iSiill tlie conclusion Ls tolerably clear that tin* 
main bulk au<l body of tls' Fiiiglish nation is Saxon, i^’rom this period, there- 
fore, when the contest of (wo ceuturies b<'twc‘.(>n Saxon and Dune came to an 
end, we shall coiusidcr the Danish population as ii part of the great Anglo- 
Saxon family, with whom they hud at last become Uleutical in the possession 
of a common country and a ciimmon nTigion.* 

On Canute’s demise then! was the usual difliculty and contention reapectiug 
tiie succession. He loft but one legitimate son, Harthaenut, whom he had by 
ASthclnul’s widow, the lady ICmma of Normandy, lie had two ilksgltirnale 
sons, Hvcaid and H arold. In royal families bastardy wtxs a very slight objection 
in tliose clay.s; but according to the contemporary writers, it was the preva- 
lent iKiliof, or pcijjalar .setUHial, that, thes() two young men were not the cliildren 
of Canute, even illegitimately, but wore im])osed upon hitn us such by his 
acknowledged concul)ino Alfgiva, daugiitcr of the (‘aldorniiiu of Soutluimplon, 
who, according to this gossip, knew full well tliat Svond was the son of a priest 
by another woman, and Harold the offspring of a cobbler and his wife. Who- 
ever wore their fathers and mothers, it is certain that Canute intended that 
his dominions shouhl be divided among the three young men, and this without 
any apparent prejudice hi favour of legitimacy ; for Harold, and not Harthae- 
nut, the lawful son, was to have England, which was esteemed by far the best 
portion. Denmark was to fall to Harthaenut, and Norway to Bvend. Both 
these princes wore iu the north of Europe, and apparently in possession of 
power thci-e, when Canute died. The powerful Earl Godwin, and the Saxons 
of the south generally, wished rather to choose for king of England cither one 
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of the sons of ^Ethelred, who were still in Normandy, or Harthacnut, the son 
of Emma, who was at least connected with the old Saxon line. But Earl 
Leofric of Mercia, with the thanes north of the Thames, and all the Danes, 
supported the claims of the illegitimate Harold; and when the influential city 
of London^ took this side, the cause of Harthacnut seemed almost hopeless. 
But still all the men of the south and the great Earl Godwin adhered to the 
latter, and a civil war was imminent, when it was wisely determined to effect 
a compromise by means of the witenagemot. This assembly met at Oxford, 
and there decided that Harold should have all the provinces north of the 
Thames, with London for his capital, while all the country south of that river 
should remain to Harthacnut. 

Harthacnut, showing no anxiety for his dominions in England, lingered 
in Denmark, where the habits of the Scandinavian chiefs, and their hard drink- 
ing, were to his taste; but his mother Emma and Earl Godwin governed in the 
south on his behalf, and held a court at Winchester. Harold, however, who 
.saw his superiority over his absent half-brother, took his measures for attach- 
ing the provinces of the south to his dominions, and two fruitless invasions 
from Normandy only tended to increase his power and facilitate that ag- 
grandisement. 

Soon after the news of Canute’s death reached Normandy, Edward, the 
eldest of the surviving sons of .Ethelred by Emma, who eventually became 
king of England under the title of Edward the Confe.ssor, made sail for England 
with a few ships, and landed at Southampton, in the intention of claiming 
the crown. He threw himself in the midst of his mother’s retainers, and was 
within a few miles of her residence at Winchester. But Emma had no affection 
for her children by iEthelred; .she was at the moment making every exertion 
to secure the English throne for her sou by Canute, and, instead of aiding 
Edward, she set the whole country in hostile array against h i m . He escaped 
with some difficulty from a formidable force, and fled back to Normandy, dc- 
tennined, it is said, never again to touch the soil of his fathers. 

The second invasion from Normandy was attended with more tragical 
results, and part of the history^ of it is enveloped in an impenetrable mystery. 
An affectionate letter, purporting to be written by the queen-mother, Emma, 
was convoyed to her sons Edward and .Elfred, reproaching them with their 
apathy, and urging that one of them at least should return to England and 
assert his right against the tyrant Harold. This letter is pronounced a forgery 
by the old writer who preserves it; but those who arc disposed to take the 
darkest view of Emma’s chai'acter may object that this writer was a paid 
encomiast of that queen, and tlierefore not likely to confess her guilty of being 
a participator in her own son’s murder, even if such were the fact. 

For ouraelvcs, although she did not escape the strong suspicion of her con- 
temporaries, any more than Earl Godwin, who was then in close alliance with 
her, we rather mcline to the belief that the letter was forged by the order of 
Harold, though, again, there is a possibility that it may have been actually 
the production of the queen, who may have meant no harm to her son, and 
that the harm he suffered may have fallen upon him through Godwin, on that 
chief’s seeing how he came attended. However this may be, iElfred, the 
younger of the two brothers, accepted the invitation. The instructions of 

[‘ The importance of the city of London as a political power that was so often in the suc- 
ceeding centuries to decide the fates of kmgs and lines of kings, here for the firet time mani- 
fested itself. “The new attitude of London,” remarks Green, Q“ marked a decisive and im- 
portant change. hVom the moment that London sided not with Wessex but with England, 
the relation of parties was altered, and the ultimate victory of the national will over provincial 
jealousies could bo no longer doubtful."] 
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1'jiuiiui‘s loiter won' to conic without any ariuaiiieut, iml ho. niiKod a coii- 
.sidoruhlo forw' hi Nonnaudy and Hoiilogno. When lio ajiiioarod otT Sandwich 
tht'io was a far .sup('no! forci' there, ^\hlch rendered Ins landinji; hopeless. He 
therefore hore round the North Forehuid, and ihsi'inbarked '‘opposite to 
Canterlmry.’" 

Ilavinf>, advanced some distance up the country without any opposition, 
h(' was nu't by Karl tSodwin, who is said to have sworn faith to him, and to 
have luulertakeii lo conduct him to his mother Emma. Avoiding London, 
where the jiarfy of Harold was predominant, they marched to Guildford, wlioro 
Godwin billeted the strangers, m small parties of tens and scores, in different 
hous(‘S of the town. Then' was plenty 
of nit'ut and drink prepared in (‘very 
lodging, and Karl Godwin, Inking his 
k'nve for th(' night , promised his dutiful 
at(('ndanei' on j'KIfred for the following 
morning. 'I'in'd with tin' (lady's jour- 
ney, aiul filled w ith na'at and w iik', the 
Heparal('(l (‘om])any weni to bed sus- 
pecting no wrong; but m llii' (k'ad of 
night, W'hen disarna'd and buried in 
slec'p, tlicy wen* .suddt'iily set upon by 
King Harold’s forces, who .seized and 
hound them all with chains and gyve.s. 

On (he following morning tlii'y w('re 
ranged in a line liefon* tlu' ex<'eution- 
ers. 'I'liere are sai<l to huv(‘ been six 
hundn'd victims, and, with the exceiv- 
tion of (‘Very tenth man, they wi're 
all buiiiarously tortiiu'd and mas- 
sacred. l‘rine.(' /Kifn'd was reservi'd 
for a still more cnu'l fat('. Fh' was 
hurried away to London, when' Harold 
personally imsultc'd him; mid from 
I/ondon }i(> was sent to the i.slc of Ely. 

Ho mad(' th<‘ sad jourm'y mouiitt'd du 

a wrete.hed liorse, naked, and with his feet tied beneath tlie animal’s belly. 
At Kly he was arraigni'd before a mock court of Danish misen'ants us a dis- 
turber of the country’s peace, and was condemned to lose his eyes. His eyes 
wx're in.stantly torn out by main force, and he died a fc'W' days after. Home 
heliove that Karl Godwin’ was guilty of lietraying, or at least, dofii^rting the 
princi! afbir Ik' had landed in Kngland, wdt hout Inivhig pnaneditated treachery 
in mvitiug him over; aiul tJx'y say his e.liange of senlinuait took jilace th(i 
instant lu; saw' that dCIfnid, instead of CAiming alone f.<) throw himscilf on the 
affect.ions of the Haxon jieople, hod ,surrounde,d himH('lf wit h a host of ambitious 
foniigners, all (iiigor to share, in the wealth and honours of t.ho land. Ileni'jr of 
Huntingdon,*’ a writ.e.r of t,ho twolftli century, supjxirts this not irrational view' 
of the casts, and says that Godwin told his Baxoii followers that j1*llfrnd came 
escorted by too many Normans, and that it would be an act of imprudence 
to pennit this raco of foreiguem to gain a footing in England. Hhortly after 
the murtier of AUlfred, Knuna was either stmt out. of England by Harold, or 
retired a voluntary exiki. It is to be muarked that slio ditl not fix hor resi- 
dence in Normandy, wlitire her son Edward, brother of JSlfred, was living, 
but went to the court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders. 
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Harold had now little difficulty in getting himself proclaimed “full king” 
over all the island. The election, indeed, was not sanctioned by legislative 
authority; but this authority, always fluctuating and uncertain, was at present 
almost worthless. A more important opposition was that offered by the 
church, in whose ranks the Saxons were far more numerous than the Danes, 
or priests of Danish descent. jEthelnoth, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was a Saxon, refused (o perform the ceremonies of the coronation. Takhig 
the crown and sceptre, which it appears had been intrusted to his charge by 
Canute, he laid them on the altar, and said, “ Harold, I will neither give theiii 
to thee, nor prevent thee from taking the ensigns of royalty; but I will not 
bless thee, nor shall any bishop consecrate thee on the throne.” It is said 
that on this, like a modern conqueror, the Dane put the crown on his head 
with his own hands. His chief amusement was hunting; and, from the fleet- 
ness with which he could follow the game on foot, he acquired the name 

of Harold Harefoot. Little more is known 
about him, excc'pt that he died after a short 
reign of four years, in 1040, and was buried at 
Westminster. 

Harthaenut, his half-brother, was at Bruges, 
and on the ijoint of inviuling England, when 
Harold died. After long dc'lays m Denmark 
he listened to the urgent calls of his exiled 
mother, the still stirring and ambitious Emma; 
and, leaving a greater force reiuly at the mouth 
of the Baltic, he sailed to Flanders with nine 
ships to consult his parent. lie had been but. 
a short time at Bruges when a dcjiutation of 
English and Danish thanes arrived there to in- 
vite him to ascend in peace the most brilliant 
of his father's thrones. The two great factions 
in Ifngland had come to this agreement, but 
according to the chroniclers they were soon 
made to repent of it by the exactions and rapac- 
ity of Harthaenut. Relying more on the Danes, 
among whom he had lived so long, than on the 
English, and Ijeing averse to part with the com- 
panions of his revels and drinking-bouts, he brought with him a great number 
of Danish chiefs and courtiers, and retained an expensive Danish army and 
navy. This obliged him to have frequent recourse to Danegeltls, the arbitrary 
levying of which by his hmcarles, or household troops, who wore all Danes, 
caused frequent insurrections. The people of Worcester resisted the hus- 
carles with arms in tlieir hands, and slew two of the king's collectors. In 
revenge for this contempt that city was burned to the ground, a great part 
of the surrounding country laid desolate, and the goods of the citizens put 
to the spoil “ by such power of lords and mcn-of-war as the king sent against 
them.” Not even the church was exempted from these oppressive levies of 
Danegeld, for a monkish writer complains that tire clergy were forced to soli 
the very chalices from the altar in order to pay their assessments. 

_ _ On his first arriving in England, Harthaenut showed his revenge for the 
injury done by Harold to himself and his relatives in a truly barbarous manner. 
By his order the body of Harold was dug up from the grave, its head was 
struck off, and then both body and head were thrown into the Thames. Some 
of the old writcirs say that Godwin was obliged to assist at the disinterment 
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and decapitation of the corpse, the mutilated remains of which were soon 
after drawn out of the nvm- hy some Danish fishennen, who secretly interred 
them in the churchyard of St. Clement Danes. Earl Godwin, indeed, a very 
short time after, was formally accused of iElfrcd’s murder, but he cleared him- 
self in law by his own oath and the oaths of many of his peers, and a rich 
and splendid present is generally supposed to have set the question at rest 
between him and Ilarthacnut, though it failed to quit him in popular opinion. 
This present was a ship of the first class, covered with gilded metal, and 
bearing a figurehead in solid g()ld; the crew, which formed an intrinsic part of 
the gift, wore fourscore picked warriors, and each warrior was furnished with 
dress and ap] jointnients of the most costly description — a gilded helmet was on 
his head, a triple haiibeik on his body, a sword with a hilt of gold hung by his 
side, aDaiiisIi battle-axe, damasked with silver, was on his shonhler, a gold- 
studded shield on Ills kit ann, and in his light hand a gilded ale(jtir. 

During the remainder of 1 lart haciin t’s short reign, Karl Godwin and Emma, 
the queen-mother, who were again in friendly alhaneo, divided nearly all the 
authority of government bciweim thi'ni, hniving the king to the tranquil 
enjoyment of the things he most jirized in life — ^Itis haiKiucls, which were 
spread four times a day, and his carousals at night. From many incidental 
passages in the old writers wn should conclude that the Sii.xons themselves 
were_ sufficiently addle, fed t,<) drinking and the pleasures of the table, and 
required no inslnietors in those particulars; yet, it is pretty generally stated 
that hard drinking became fashionable under the Dunes, anefmoro than one 
chronicler laments that Englishmen learned from the example of Harthaenut 
"tlieir cxces,sivo gormandising mid unmeasurable filling of their bellies with 
meats and drinks.” 

_ This king’s death was in kf'cping with the tenor of his life. When he had 
reigned two years all but ten days, lu^ took part., with his usual zest, in the 
marriage feast of one of his Dainsh thanes, which was held at Clapham. At 
a late hour of tlwi night, as he stood up to jdeilgo that jovial company, he 
suddenly fell liown spiiochh^s, with ilie wine-cup in his hand ; he was removed 
to an inner chamber, but ho spoke no more; and thus the last Danish king 
in England died drunk. He was buried in the ehurch of Winchester, near his 
father Canute. 


TUB ACCKBSrON OP KnWAIlI) TIIB C'ONPRRHOR: TOWBR UP BARL GODWIN 

Harthaenut was scarcely in his gi-avo when his half brother Edward, who 
was many years his senior, kseended the throne (1042) with no opposition, ex- 
cept such as ho found from his own fears and scruples, which, had he been left 
to himself, would probably have induced him to prefer a monastery, or some 
other quiet rotiromont in Nonnandy, During h'ls very brief reign, Ilartliacnut 
had recalled the exile to England, nad received him with honour and affection, 
granted him a handsome allowance, and even proposed, it is said, to associate 
him in his government, Edward was, therefore, at hand, and in a favourable 
position at the moment of crisis; nor, according to the modem laws of Jierod- 
itary succession, could anyone have established so good a right; for his half- 
nephew Edward, who was still far away in Hungaty, was only illegitimately 
(Icscended from the royal lino of Cordic and Alfred— his father, Eadmund Iron- 
side, though older than Edward, being a natural son of their common father 
-Ethelred. But, in truth, rules of succession had little to do with the settle- 
ment of the crown, which was affected by a variety of other and more potent 
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agencies. The connection between the Danish and English crowns was 
evidently breaking off; there was a prospect that the two parties in England 
would soon be left to decide their contest without any intervention from 
Denmark ; and for some time the Saxon party had been gaining ground. 

On their side, the Danes, having no descendant of the great Canute 
around whom to rally, became less vehement for the expulsion of the Saxon 
line, while many of them settled in the south of the island were won over by 
the reputed virtue and sanctity of Edward. If we may judge by the uncer- 
tain light of some of the chronicles, many leading Danes quitted England on 
Harthaenut’s decease; and it seems quite certain that when the nobles and 
prelates of the Saxons assembled in London, with the resolution of electing 
Edward, they encoimtered no opposition from any Danish faction. But the 
great Earl Godwin, the still suspected murderer of the new king’s brother 
jElfred, had by far the greatest share in Edward’s elevation. This veteran 
politician, of an age considered barbarous, and of a race (the Saxon) generally 
noted rather for stupidity and dulncss than for acuteness and adroitness, 
trimmed his sails according to the winds that predominated, with a degree 
of skill which would stand a comparison with the manoeuvres of the most cele- 
brated political intriguers of the most modern times In all the struggles that 
had taken place since the death of Canute, he had changed sides with aston- 
ishing facility and rapidity — agoing back more than once to the paity he had 
deserted, then changing again, and always causing the faction he embraced to 
triumph just so long as he adhered to it, and no longer. Changes, ruinous 
to others, only brought him an accession of strength. At the death of 
Harthaenut he was earl of all Wessex and Kent; and by his alliances and 
intrigues he controlled nearly the whole of the southcni and more Saxon 
part of England. 

The parentage of the great eai’l is obscured by conflicting accounts of 
contemporary writers, but there is considerable evidence to point to the con- 
clusion that his father’s station in life was a lowly one. Some writers have 
accepted the tradition tliat he was a cowherd as proof that even in Saxon 
England it was possible for a man to rise from the humblest beginnings to 
a position of the greatest influence. According to this story while tending 
cattle for his father a well-to-do Sussex yeoman, he helped the Danish Earl 
Ulf to escape to his ships. For this he was rewarded by Canute, whose service 
he entered, and after whose accession he was created earl of Wessex. Other 
accounts of the earl’s life make him the son of a Sussex thane, Wulfnoth, and a 
relativcof the faithle.ss Edric Streona. But thereisnoquestionof his power at 
Edward’s accession.® He was a fluent speaker; but his eloquence, no doubt, 
owed much of its faculty of convoying conviction to the power or material 
means he had always at hand to enforce his arguments. When he rose in 
the assembly of thanes and bishops, and gave it as his opinion that Edward 
should be their king, there were but very Tew dissentient voices ; and the earl 
carefully marked the weak minority, who seem all to have been Saxons, and 
drove them_ into exile shortly after. It is pretty generally stated that his 
relation, William, duke of Normandy, afterwards the Conqueror, materially 
aided Edward by his influence, having firmly announced to the Saxons that 
if they failed in their duty to the sons of Emma they should feel the weight 
of his vengeance; but we more than doubt the authenticity of this fact, from 
the simple circumstances of Duke William’s being only fifteen years old at 
the time, and his states being in most lamentable confusion and anarchy, 
pressed from without by the French king and troubled within by factious 
nobles, who all wished to take advantage of his youth and inexperience. 
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Edward hated the man who was serving him , and while Godwin was placing 
him on the throne, he could not detach his eyes from the bloody gmve to which, 
in his conviction, the earl had sent his brother iElfred. Godwin was perfectly 
well aware of these feelings, and, like a practised politician, before he stirred 
in Edward’s cause, and when the fate of that prince, oven to his life or death, 
was in his hands, he made such stipulations as were best calculated to secure 
him against their eftects. He obtained an extension of territories, honours, 
and commands for himself and his sons; a solemn assurance that the past 
was forgiven; and, as a pledge for future affection and family union, he 
made Edward consent to marry his daughter. The fair Eadgyth (Edith), 
the daughter of the fortunate eail, became queen oi England; but the heart 
was not to be controlled, and hldward was never a Imshaud to her. Yet, 
from contemporary accounts, Eadgyth 
was deserving of love, and possessed 
of such a union of good qualities as 
ought to have removed the decp-rooteil 
antipathies of the king to herself and 
her race. Her person was beautiful ; 
her manners graceful; her disposition 
cheerful, meek, pious, and generous, 
without a taint of her father’s or broth- 
ers’ pride and arrogance. Her mental 
accomplishments far surpassed the 
standard of that age ; she was fond of 
reading, and had read many books. 

If Edward neglected and afterwards 
persecuted his wife, ho behaved in a 
still harsher and more summary man- 
ner to his mother Emma, who, though 
she has few claims on our sympathy, 
was, in spite of all her faults, entitled 
to some consideration from him. But 
lie could not forgive past injuries; he 
could not forgot tliat, while she* lavished 
her affections and ill-gotten treasures 
on her children by Canul,o, she had left 
him anil his brother to laiiguiah in 
poverty in Normandy, where they were 
forced to cat the Ihtter broad of other 
people; and he seems never to havi! 
relieved her from the liorrid suspicion of having had part in dillfriid's murder. 
These feelings were probably exasperated by her refusing U) advance him 
money at a moment of need, just before or at the date of his coronation. 
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all the cattle, the corn, and the forage on the lands which slie possessed as 
a dower, and behaved otherwise to her with great harshness. Some say slxc 
was committed to close custody in Iho abbey of Woarwcll ; but, according to 
the more generally received account, she was permitted to retain her lands, 
and to reside at largo at Winchester, where, it appears, she died in 1062, the 
tenth year of Edward's reign. 

In the second year of Edward’s reign (1043) a faint domonstration to 
a. W.--VOJU xvm, k 
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re-establish the Scandinavian supremacy in England was made by Magics 
king of Norway and Denmark; but the Saxons assembled a great fleet at 
Sandwich; the Danes in the land remained quiet; and, Ins last hopes expiring, 
Magnus was soon induced to declare that he thought it right and most con- 
venient" that he should let Edward enjoy his crown, and content himself with 

the kingdoms which God had given him. _ .i • « 

But, though undisturbed by foreign mvasions or the internal wars of a 
competitor for the crown, Edward was little more than a king m name. Ihis 
abject condition arose in part, but certainly not wholly, from his easy, pacihc 
disposition; for he not unfrequently showed himself capable of energy, and 
firm and sudden decisions; and although superstitious and monk-nddeii; he 
was, when roused, neither deficient in talent nor m moral courage. A wider 
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and deeper spring, that sapped the royal authority, was the enormous power 
of which Godwin and other earls had possessed themselves before his accession ; 
and this power he himself was obliged to augment before he could put his 
foot on the lowest step of the throne. When he had kept his promises with 
the “ great carl”— -and he could not possibly^ evade them— what with the ter- 
ritories and commands of Godwin and of his six sons, Harold, Sweyn, Wulfnoth, 
Tostig, Gurth, and Leofwine, the whole of the south of England, from Lincoln- 
shire to the end of Devonshire, was in the hands of one family. Nor had 
Edward’s authority a bettor basis elsewhere, for the whole of the north was 
unequally divided between Leofric [of Mercia] and the greater Earl Siward, 
whose dominions extended from the Humber to the Scottish border. _ These 
earls possessed all that was valuable in sovereignty within the territories they 
held. They appointed their own judges, received fines, and levied what 
troops they chose. , . . , . , , 

The chief security of the king lay in the clashing interests and jealousies 
of these mighty vassals. As the king endeared himself to his people by 
reducing taxation and removing the odious Danegeld altogether, by reviving 
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the old Saxon laws, and administering them with Justice and prom|)titude — 
as he gained their reverence by his mild virtues, and still more by his ascetic 
devotion, which eventually caused his canonisation, he might have been 
enabled to curb the family of Godwin and the rest, and raise his depressed 
throne by means of the popular will and affection ; but unfortunately there 
were circumstances interwoven which neutralised Edward’s advantages, and 
gave the favourable colour of nationality and patriotism to the cause of Godwin 
whenever he chose to quarrel with the king. 


tlKOWTU OF NORM.1N INFLUENCE 

It was perfectly natural that Edward should have an affection for the 
Normans, among whom the best years of his life had been passed and who 
had given him food and shelter when he was abandoned by all the rest of the 
world. lie was only thirteen years old wlnai he was iirst semt into Normandy ; 
he was somewhat past forty when he ascended the English throne; so that 
for twenty-seven years ho hiwl been accustomed to foreign manners and habits, 
and to convey all his thoughts and feelings through the medium of a foreign 
language. Ho was accused of a predilection for the Erench or “llomanco," 
which by this time had superseded their Scandinavian dialect, and become 
the vernacular language of the Normans ; but it is more than probable ho had 
forgotten his Saxon. Relying on Edward’s gratitude and friendship, several 
Noimans came over with him when ho was inviteil to England by Harthaenut ; 
this number was augmented after his accc.ssion to the throne ; and as the king 
provided for them all, or gave them constant entertainment at his court, 
fresli adventurers continued to cross the Channel. 

It was chiefly in the church that Edward provided for his foreign favourites. 
Robert of Jumieg(!.s, a Norman, and, like most of his race, a piusonal enemy_ 
to Earl Godwin, was promoted to be archbishop of CanUirbui-y and primate of 
all England; and crosiers and abbots’ staffs weni liberally distributed to the 
king’s exotic chaplains and house clerks, who are said to have clos<«l all the 
avenues of access to his person and favour against the English-born, d’hose 
Saxon nobles, who yet hoiied to jirospcr at court, leanied to speak French, 
and imitated the dress, fashions, and manner of living of the Normans. Edward 
aclopted, in all doemnents and charters, the handwriting of the Normans, 
which he thought handsomer than that of the English ; he introduced the use 
f)f the “great seal,” which he appended to his parchments, in addition to 
the simple; mark of the cross, which had been lused by tin; Anglo-Baxon kings; 
and as his chancellor, secrctarkjs of state, and legal advisers wore all foneguers, 
the l<]ugliHh lawyers wt;re obliged to study Fnmch, and to employ a foreign 
language in th<iir deeds and j)a[K;rs. The study of tlu; Enmcjh language, 1x> 
the neglect of the Baxon, became veiy gcuioral; and the rich, the young, and 
the gay of both scx(;s w(;ro not satislied unless their tunics, their the-ir 

streamers, and mufflers were cnit after the latest Norman pattern. Not 
one of these things was trilling in its influemx; — united, their cff(;ct must have 
boon most important as a pr(;ludc to the great drama of the Nonnon conquest. 

All this, howev(',r, wiis distasteful to the grc'at body of the Baxon people, 
and highly irritating to Earl Godwin, who is said to have exacted on express 
and solemn promise from the king not to inundate the land with Normans, 
ere he consented to raise him to the throne. The earl could scarcely take 
up a more popular ground ; and he matlo his more private _wrongs-;thc king’s 
treatment of his daugihter, and disinclination to the society of himself and 
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his sons— all close and revolve round this centre. Even pcisonally the sym- 
pathy of the people went with him. “ Is it astonishing/’ they said, •' that the 
author and supporter of Edward’s reign should be wroth to see new men, of a 
foreign nation, preferred to himself?” 

But in 1051 an event occurred which exasperated the whole nation against 
the Normans, and gave Godwin the opportunity of recovering all his reputation 
and influence with the Saxon people. Among the many foreigners that cauu^ 
over to visit the king was Eustace, count of Boulogne, who had married 
the lady Coda, a daughter of .^thelred, and sister to Edward. This loving 
brother-in-law, with rather a numerous retinue of warriors and men-at-arms, 
was hospitably entertained at the court of Edward, where he saw Frenchmen, 
and Normans, and eveiything that was French and foreign so completely 
in the ascendant that ho was led to despise the Saxons as a people already 
conquered. On his return homewards Eustace slept one night at Canterbury. 
The next morning he continued his route for Dover, and when he was within 
a mile of that town he ordered a halt, loft his travelling palfrey, and mounteil 
his war-horse, which a page led in his right liand. lie also jiut on his coat of 
mail; all his people did the same; and in this warlike harness they entered 
Dover. The foreigners marched insolently through the town, choosing th(‘ 
best houses in which to pa.ss the night, and taking free (juarters on the citizwis 
without asking pennission, which ivas contrary to the laws and customs of 
the Saxons. One of the townsmen boldly repelled from his threshold a 
retainer who pretended to take up his <|uart(trs in his house. The stranger 
drew his sword and wounded the Englislimau; the Englishman armed in 
haste, and he, or one of his house, slew the Frenchman. At this intelligence, 
Count Eustace and all his troop mounted on horseback, and, surrounding the 
house of the Englishman, some of them forced their way in, and murdered 
him on his own hearth-stone. This done, Uiey galloped through the streets 
with their nalced swords in their hands, striking men and women, and crushing 
several children under their horaes’ hoofs. 

This outrage roused the spirit of the burghem, who armed themselves with 
such weapons as they had and met the mailed w'arriors in a mass. After a 
fierce conflict, in which nineteen of tlie foreigners wore .slain and many men' 
wounded, Eustace, with the rest, being unable to reach tlie port and embark, 
retreated out of Dover, and then galloped with loo.se rein towanks Gloucester, 
to lay his complaints before the king. Edward, who was, ns irsual, surr()unde(l 
by his Nomian favourites, gave his peace to Eustace and his companions; 
and believing, on the sunple assertion of his brother-in-law, that the inhabi- 
tants of Dover were in the wrong and had begun the affray, ho sent immedi- 
ately to Earl Godwin, in whose government the city lay. “ Scst out forthwith,” 
said the king’s order; “go and chastise with a militaiy execution those wlio 
attack my relations with the sword, and trouble tlie peace of the country.” 
“It ill becomes you,” replied Godwin, “to condemn, without a hcarhig, the 
men whom it is your duty to protect.” The circumstances of the fight at 
Dover were now known all over the country ; the assault evidently hail begun 
by a Frenchman’s daring to violate the sanctity of an Englishman’s house, 
and, right or wrong, the Saxon people would naturally espouse the cause of 
their countrymen. Imstead, therefore, of chastising the burghers, the carl 
sided with them. Before proceeding to extremities, Godwin proposed that 
the magistrates of Dover should be cited in a legal manner to appear befon; 
Hie king and the royaj judges, to give an account of their conduct. Edward 
would not listen to this just and reasonable proposition, but summoned God- 
win to appear before his court at Gloucester; and, on his hesitating to put 
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himself in so much jeopardy, threatened him and his family with banishment 
and confiscation. Then the great earl armed , and though some of the chron- 
iclers assert it was only to redress the popular grievances, and to make an 
appeal to the English against the courtiei's from beyond sea, and that nothing 
was farther from his thoughts than to offer insult or violence to the king of 
his own creation, w'e arc far from being convinced of the entire purity of his 
motives or the moderation of his objects. 


REVOLT AND FALL OF GODWIN 

Godwin, who ruled the countiy south of the Thames, from one end to the 
other, gathered his forces together, and was joined by a large body of the 
people, who voluntarily took up arms. Harold, the elde.st of his sons, collected 
many men all along the eastern coast between the Thames and the Wash; 
and Bwoyn, his sc'cond son, arrayed his soldic'i’s, and formed a jiatnotic asso- 
ciation among the Saxons who dwelt on the banks of the Severn and along 
the frontiers of Wales. These three columns soon concentrated near (Jlouces- 
ter, then the royal residence ; and, with means adequate to enforce his wish, 
Godwin dcmanclcd that the Count. Eustace, his companions, and many other 
Normans and Frenchmen, should be given up to the justice of the nation. 
Edward, knowing he was wholly at the mercy cif his irritated father-in-law, 
was still firm. To gain time he opened^ a nc'gotiation ; and so much was he 
still esteemed by the people that Godivin was obliged to save appearances, 
and to grant him that delay which, for a while, \vholly overcast the earl’s 
fortunes. Edward had secured the good-will of Godwin’s great rivals — 
Biward, carl of Northumbria, and Leofric, earl of Mercia; to these chiefs he 
now applied for protection. 

When these forces united and marched to the king’s rescue, they were 
equal or superior in number to those of Godwin, who had thus lost his moiueui. 
The people, however, had imiiroved in wi.sdoui ; and, on the two armicis coining 
in front of each other, it was presently seen, by their r(‘si)octive loaders, that 
old auimositie.s had in a great mea.sure died away — that the Anglo-Danes 
from the nort.h were by no moans anxious to engage their lircthren of the 
south for the cau.so of Normans, men eijuaHy alien to them both, and that the 
Baxons of the south were averse to slicdding the blood of the Anglo-Danes of 
t.he north. An armistice was concluded between the king and Godwin, and 
it was agrewl to refer all diflorcnecs to an assembly to be held at London in 
the following autumn. Hostages and oaths were e.xchangeil — ^both king and 
earl swearing “God’s peace and full friendship” for one aiiothcr. Edward 
ctnployeil tlie interval between the amiistiec and the meeting of the witen- 
agemot in publishing a ban for the levying of a royal army all over the king- 
dom, in engaging troops, both foreign and domestic, and in strengthenmi^ 
himself by all the moans he exmld command. In t.hc same time the forc.eH ol 
Harold, which consisted in chief part of burghers and yeomen, who had armed 
under the first excit,eu)ent of a popular (piurrel, and who had neither ])ay nor 
quarters in the field, dwindled rapidly away. According to the Saxon Chron- 
icle , die king’s anny, which was cantoned within siml about London, soon 
became tbe^ most numerous that had been seen in this reign. 1’hc chief and 
many of the .subordinate commands in it were given to Norman favourites, 
who thirfsted for the blood of Earl Godwin. At die appointed time the carl 
and his sons were summoned to appear before the witenagemot, without any 
military escort whatsoever. 
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Godwin, who before now had frequently both suffered and practised treach- 
ery, refused to attend the assembly unless proper securities wore given that ho 
and his sons sliould go thither and depart thence in safety. This reasonable de- 
mand was repeated, and twice refused ; and then Edward and the great council 
pronounced a sentence of banishment, decreeing that the earl and all his family 
should quit the land forever within five days. There was no appeal; and 
Godwin and his sous, who, it appears, had marched to Southwark, on finding 
that even the small force they had brought with them w'as thinned by hourly 
desertion, fled by night for their lives. The sudden 
fall of this great family confounded and stupefied the 
popular mind. “Wonderful would it have been 
thought,” says the Saxon (Jliromcle,'^ “if anyone had 
said before that matters would come to such a pass.” 
Before the expiration of the five days’ grace a troop of 
horsemen was sent to pursue and seize the earl and 
his family ; but these soldiers were wholly or chiefly 
Saxons, and cither could not or would not overtake 
them. Godwin, with his wife and his three sons, 
Sweyu, Tostig, and Gurth, embarked on the east coast, 
and sailed to Flanders, where he was well receivisl by 
Earl Baldwin ; Harold and his brother Lcofwme crossed 
the sea to Ireland. Their broad lauds and houses, with 
everything upon them and within them, were confis- 
cated ; their governments and honours distributed, in 
part among foreigners; and scarcely a trace was left in 
the country of the warlike carl or his bold sons. But. 
a fair daughter of that house remained ; Eadgyth 
was still (luecn of England, and ou lier Edward deter- 
niinod to pour out tlio last vial of his wrath, and com- 
plete his vengeance on the obnoxious race that had 
given him the throne. He seized her dower, he took 
from her her jewels and her money, “even to the uttciTUOst farthing,” 
and allowing her only the attendance of one maiden, ho closely confined his 
virgin wife in the monastery of Wearwell, of which one of his sisters was lady 
abbe^ ; and in this checrlcas captivity she, in the language of one of the old 
chroniclers, “ in tears and prayers expected the clay of her release and comfiirt.” 

Delivered from the awe and timidity ho had always felt in Earl Godwin’s 
presence, the king now put no restraint on his affection for the Normans, who 
Hocked over in greater shoals than ever to make their fortunes in England. 
A few mouths after Godwin’s exile he expressed his anxious desire to have 
William, duke of Normandy, for his gu<^st; and that ambitious and most 
crafty prince, who already began to entertain projects on England, readily 
accepted the invitation, and came over with a numerous retinue, in the fixed 
purpose of turning the visit to the best account by personally informing him- 
self of the strength and condition of the country, and by influencing the coun- 
cils of the king, who had no chlldi’en to succeed him, and was said to be labour- 
ing under a vow of perpetual chastity, even as if he had been a cloistered 
monk.'* 

HOLLO 

Among the most formidable of the searkings in the beginning of the tenth 
century was Rollo, who, from his activity, had acquired the surname of the 
Ganger. The north of France was the theatre of his exploits; ancl the mari- 
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time provinces which had already been ravaged by Hasting were laid desolate 
by the repeated invasions of this restless barbarian.® He tracked the course 
ot his ruthless precursors. Ho dcleated the French armies, besieged Paris 
for four years, look Bayeux and Evreux, and attacked Paris again. 

At length, all hope of expelling him by force having expired, it was sug- 
gested by the counsellors of Charles the Sunple to propose to him the cession 
of a country for himself and his companions, in full property and sovereignty, 
yielding only feudal homage to the crown of France. Rollo, after some hesi- 
tation, with the consent of the chieftains, acfjuiesced in the proposition; and 
that extensive district from the Epte to the sea, which was afterwards 
called Noimandy, was ceded to his power, with the title of Duke and the 
hand of the fair Giscla, the IVeuch king’s daughter. The pacification arranged, 
the ceremony of the homage only remained. It was necessary to kneel, and 
kiss tlic king’s foot; and this the proud pagan disdained. The prelate who 
attended the king declared that a gift so magnificent deserved his compliance. 
“I will never,” exclaimed Rollo, “bond my knees to the knees of any man, 
nor kiss any man’s foot.” Unfortunately, this was the ancient mode of feudal 
homage, and could not be dispensed with. The Frankish nobles solicited 
him in vain. At last, as a substitute, he ordered one fif hi.s knights to do the 
ceremony for him. The knight, revolting, like his master, at the degrada- 
tion, murmured, and obeyed; but, instead of kneeling, he seized the royal 
foot, standing upright, and, carrying it suddenly to his mouth, threw the king 
on the floor — a contumelious inclignity, which, on such an occasion, a haughty 
savage only could have offered, and only a defeated prince have endured.’^ 

Hollo left his dominions to his posUsrity, a race of able and fortunate 
princes. The necessity of cultivating a desert introduced habits of industry 
and subordination among the colonists. Their numbers were repeatedly mul- 
tiplied by the accisssion of new adventurers; and that spirit of enterprisc and 
contempt of danger which had distinguished their fathers in the pursuit of 
plunder soon enabled them to reach and oven to outstrip their neighbours in the 
career of civili.sation. Within less than one hundred and fifty years from the 
baptism of Rollo, the Normans were ranked among the most polished as well 
as the most warlike nations of Europe.® 


WTUilAM or NOEMANPY 

William was the natural son of Robert II, duke of Normandy— the fiffh 
in succession from Rollo, and the son of Duke Richard II. Richard II was 
a brother to (iuoen Emma, who was the mother by dStholred of King Edward 
and of the murdercil /Elf red, as also by her second husband, Canute the 
Great, of the preceding king, Ilarthacnut. On the motlxir’s side William’s 
descent was sulfioiontly obscure. One day, as the Duke Robert was return- 
ing from the chase, ho mot a fair girl, who, with companions of her own age, 
was washing clothes in a brook. Htruck by her surpassing beauty, he sent 
one of his diserootest knights to make proposals to her family. Such a mode 
of proceeding is startling enough in our days, but in that age of barbarism 
and the license of power the womler is ho did not seize the lowly maiden by 
force, without treaty or negotiation. The father of the maiden, who was a 
currier or tanner, of the town of FaJaisc, at first received the proposals of 
Robert’s love-ambassjidor with indimation; but on second thought he went 
to consult one of his brothers, a honnit in a neighbouring forest ; and this relig- 
ious man gave it as his opinion that one ought, in ail ihinp, to conform to 
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the will of the powerful man. The name of the maid of Falaiso was Arlctc, 
Harlotta, or Herleva — ^for she is indiscrhninately called by these different 
appellations, which all seem to come from the old Norman or Danish com- 
pound, Her-leve, “the much-loved.” And the duke continued to love her 
dearly ; and he brought up the boy William, he had by her, with as much care 
and honour as if he had been the son of a lawful spouse. 

When William was only seven years old, his father, Duke Robert, resolved 
to go to Jcnisalem as a pilgrim, to obtain the remission of his sins. The Nor- 
man chiefs, anxious to retain him among them, represented that it would be 
a bad thing for them to be left without a head. The native chroniclers put 
the following naive reply into the mouth of Duke Robert; “By my faith, 
sirs, I will not leave you without a seigneur. I have a little bastard, who 
will grow big, if it please God! Choose him from this moment, and, before 
you all, I will put him in possession of this duchy as ray successor.” The 
Normans did what Duke Robert proposed, “ because,” says the chronicle, “ it 
suited them so to do ” According to the feudal practice they one by one 
placed their hands within his hands, and swore fidelity to the child. Robert 
had a presentiment that he would not return ; and he never did ; ho ilicd about 
a year after (1034), on his road home. He had scarcely donned his pilgrim’s 
weeds and departed from Normandy when several relations of the old duke 
protested against the election of William, alleging that a bastard was not 
worthy of commanding the children of the Scandinavians. A civil war en- 
sued, in which the party of William was decidedly victorious. 

As the boy advanced in years he showed an indomitable spirit and a won- 
derful aptitude ill learning those knightly and warlike exorcises which then 
constituted the principal part of education. This endeared him to his parti- 
sans; and the important day on which he first put on armour, and mounted 
his battle-steed without the aid of stin’up, was held as a festal day in Nor- 
mandy. Occasions were not wanting for the practice of war and battles, 
but were, on the contrary, frequently presented both by his own turbulent 
subjects and his ambitious neighbours. From his tender youth upwards, Wil- 
liam was habituated to warfare and bloodshed, and to the exercise of policy 
and craft, by wliich he often succeeded when force and arms failed. His dis- 
position was revengeful and pitiless in the extreme. At an after period of 
life, when he had iraiiosed respect or dread upon the world, he scorned the 
distinctions between legitimate and illegitimate birth, and more than once 
bravingly put “We, William the Bastard,” to his charters and declarations; 
but at the commencement of his career he was exceedingly susceptible and 
sore on this point, and often took sanguinary vengeance on those who scoffed 
at the stain of his birth. 

The fame of William’s doings had long preceded him to England, where 
they created very different emotions, according to men’s dispositions and 
interests. But when he himself arrived in England, with a numerous and 
splendid train, it is said that the duke of Normandy might have doubted, 
from the evidence of his senses, whether ho had quitted his own country. 
Normans commanded the Saxon fleet he met at Dover, Normans garrisoned 
the castle and a fortress on a hill at Canterbury ; and as he advanced on the 
journey Nonnan knights, bishops, abbots, and burghers mot him at oveiy 
relay to bid him welcome. At the court of Edward, in the midst of Norman 
clerks, priestSj and nobles, who looked up to him as their “ natural lord,” he 
was more a king than the king himself ; and every day he spent in England 
must have conveyed additional conviction of the extent of Norman influence, 
and of the weakness and disorganisation of the country. 
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It is recorded by llie old writers that King Edward gave a most affectionate 
welcome to his good cousin Duke William, that he lived lovingly with him 
while he was here, and that at his departure he gave him a most royal gift 
of arms, horses, hounds, and hawks. But what jiassed in the private and 
confidential intercourse of the two princes these writers knew not, and at- 
tempted not to divine ; and the only evident fact is that, after William’s visit, 
the Normans in England carried their assumption of superiority still higher 
than before. 


THE RETURN OF GODWIN 

But preparations were in progress for the inteiTU])ting of this domination. 
Ever since his flight into J'landors, Godwin had been aciively engaged in de- 
vising means for his trium{)haiit return, and in covrespouding with and keep- 
ing up the spirits of the Haxon party at home. In the lollowing summer (10.52) 
the great carl got together a number of shijis, and, eluding tlu! vigilance of 
the royal fleet, he fell upon tlu' south(*ni coast, wliere many Haxons gave liiin 
a hearty welcome, lie had previously won over the Haxon gariisoii and the 
mariners of Hastings, and he now sent secret (‘luissaries all over the country, 
at whose representations hosts of pc'ople took up arms, binding tliemselves 
by oath to the cause of the exiled chief, and “ promising, all with one voice,” 
says Roger of Ilovcden,/ “to live or die with Godwin.” 

Hailing along the Sussex coast to the Isle of Wight, he was met there by liis 
sons Harold and Leofwine, who had brought over a considerable force in men 
and shijis from Ireland. From tlu' Isle of Wight the Haxon chiefs sailed to 
Handwich, wln'ro they landed jiart of their forces without opiiosil.ion, and 
then, with the rest, boldly doubled the North Foreland, and sailed up the 
Thames towards London. As they advanced, the po])ularity of their cause 
was manifestly displayed; the Haxon and Anglo-Dauish troujis of the king, 
and all royal .ships llitiy met, w<'nt.over t<) the-iji ; thelmrghf'rs and petisants 
hasb'iied to supjily them with provisions, and to join tin' ery against the Nor- 
mans. In this easy and trinmpliant manner did tin? exiles reacli the suburb 
of Houthwark, where they anchon'd, and lauded without- being obliged to draw 
a sword or bend a single bow. Tlu'ir jiresenec throw everything into confu- 
sion; and the court ])a.rty soon saw that the eitlKons of London were as well 
affected to Godwin as tint rest of the piople had showm themselves. Tiie 
earl sent a respectful mos.siVgc to the king, nnpiesting for himself and family 
the revision of the irregular sent-euee of exile, the restoration of their former 
territori('S, honours, and employments; promising, on these, conditions, a duti- 
ful and entii'f! submission. 

Though he must have known the critical .state of his affairs, Edward was 
firm or obstinate, and sternly refused the conditions. Godwin de.siiatched 
other messengers, hut they returned with an eipially positive refusal, and 
then the old earl had the greatest difficulty in ri'strainin^ liis irritate' I jiarti- 
saua. But the game was in his hand, an<l his mo<loration an<l aversion to 
the spilling of kindred blood greatly strengt-honed his party. ( >n the opposite 
side of the river a royal fleet of fifty sail was moored, and a considerable M'my 
was drawn u]) on l.ho bank ; but it was soon found tnere, was no relying either 
on the niarmers or the soldiers, who, for the most part, if not won over to the 
cause of Godwin, were averse to civil war. Htill, while most of his party were 
trembling around him, and not a few seeking safety in flight or concealment, 
the king remained inflexible. The boldest of Ms Norman favourites, who 
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foresaw that peace between the Saxons would be their ruin, ventured to press 
liim to give the signal for attack; but the now openly expressed sentiments 
of the royal troops, and the arguments of the priest Stigand and many of the 
Saxon nobles, finally induced Edward to yield, and give his reluctant con- 
sent to the opening of negotiations with his detested father-in-law. The for- 
eign favourites fled in all directions, some taking refuge in the castles or fort- 
resses commanded by their countrymen, and others making for the shores of 
the British Channel, where they lay concealed until favourable opportunities 
offered for passing over to the Continent. 

In. the mean tune the witenagemot was summoned, and when Godwin, in 
plenitude of might, appeared before it, after having visited the humbled king, 
the “earls” and “ all the best men of the land” agreed in the proposition that 
the Normans were guilty of the late dissensions, and Godwin and his sons inno- 
cent of the crimes of which they had been accused. With the exception of 
four or five obscure men, a sentence of outlawiy was hurled against all the 
Normans and French; and, after he had given hostages to Edward, Godwin , 
and his sons, with the exception only of Sweyn, received full restitution; and, 
as a completion of his triumph, his daughter Eadgyth was removed from her 
monastic prison to court, and restored to all her honours as queen. The hos- 
tages granted were Wulfiioth, the youngest son, and Hakon, a grandson of 
Godwin. Edward had no sooner got them into his hands than, for safer cus- 
tody, ho sent them over to his cousin, William of Normandy, and from this 
circumstance there arose a curious episode, or under-act, in the treacherous 
and sanguinary drama. The exclusion of Sweyn from pardon, and a nomi- 
nal restoration to the king’s friendship, did not arise from the active part he 
had taken in the Noiman quarrel, but was based on his old crimes, and more 
particularly the treacherous murder of his cousin Boom. 

Godwin did not long survive the re-establishment of Saxon supremacy, 
and his comiilete victory over the king. According to Henry of Huntingdon,® 
and other chroniclers, a very short time after their feigned reconciliation, as 
Godwin sat at table with the king at Windsor, Edward again reproached the 
earl with his brother .Alfred’s murder. “0 king!” Godwin is made to say, 
“whence comes it that, at the least remembrance of your brother, you show 
me a bad countenance ? If I have contributed, even indirectly, to his cruel 
fate, may the God of heaven cause this morsel of bread to choke me!” He 
put the bread to his mouth, and, according to this story, was choked, and 
died instantly. But it appears, from better authority, that Godwin’s death 
was by no means so sudden and dramatic; that though he fell speechless from 
the king’s table on Easter Monday, most probably from apoplexy, he was 
taken up and carried into an inner chamber by his two sons, Tostig and Gurth, 
and did not die till the following Thursday. 

Harold, the eldest, the handsomest, the most accomplished, and in every 
respect the best of all the sons of Godwin, succeeded to his father’s territories 
and command, and to even more than Godwin’s authority in the nation; for, 
while the people equally considered him as the great champion of the Saxon 
cause, he was far less obnoxious than his father bo the king; and whereas 
his father’s iron frame was sinking under the weight of years, ho was in the 
prime and vigour of life. The spirit of Edward, moreover, was subdued 
by misfortune, the fast-coming infirmities of age, and a still increasing 
devotion, that taught him all worldly dominion was a bauble not worth con- 
tending for. He was also conciliated by the penni&sion to retain some of 
his foreign bishops, abbots, and clerks, and to recall a few other favourites 
from Normandy. 
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HAnOLD, THE REAL RULEU OF EXOLAXD 

The extent of Harold’s power was soon made manifest. On succeeding 
to Godwin’s eaildoiu, he liad vacated his own command of East Anglia, which 
was bestowed on yEllgar (Algar), the son of Earl Loofric, the hereditary enemy 
of the house of Godwin, who had liekl it during Harold's disgrace and exile. 
As soon as he felt confident of Ins strength, Harold caused jiEifgar to be ex- 
pelled his government and banished the land, upon an accusation of treason ; 
and, howi'ver unjust the sentence may have been, it appears to have been 
passed with the sanction and coiicurroiiee of the witenagemot. iElfgar, who 
had married a Welsh princess, the daughter of King Grufiydd, fled into Wales, 
whence, relying on the powitr and influence possessed by his father, the earl 
Leofric, and by his other family conni'ctiuns and allies, he shortly after issued 
with a considerable force, and fell upon the county and city of Hi'rc'ford. 

Harold soon hastened to the sciau' of action ; and advancing from Glouces- 
ter with a wr‘ll-appomted army defeatcil Adfgar, and followed him in his re- 
treat through th(' mountain defih's <and across the moors and morasses of 
Wales. jElfgar, however, still showed himself so powerful that Harold was 
obliged to tri'at with him. By these negotiations ho was restored to his 
former possessions and honours; and when, viny shortly aftc-r, his father Leo- 
fric died, yKlfgar was allowed to take possession of his vast earldoms. The 
king seems to have wish(‘d that AOllgar should have been a counterpoise to 
Harold, as Lcofrie had once l)een to Godwin; but, lioth in council and camp, 
Harold carried everything before! him, and his je'alousy being again exciUid, 
he again drove AClfgar into Ijtiiiishment.. yElfgar, indeed, was no mean rival. 
Both in boldness of character and in the nature of his adventures he bore somii 
resemblauci! to Harold. This tim<! ho fled into Ireland, whence he soon re- 
turned with a small fleet and an army, chiefly raiscal among the Northmen 
who had s(!tilod on the Irish coasts. With this force, and the assistance of 
the Welsh under his fatber-in-law. King GrutTydd, lu! r(!coven!(i his earldoms 
by force of arms, and hi'Id them in dc'fiance of th(! decree's of the king, who, 
what<!Vor were his seiorct wisluis, was obliged openly to denounce! these pro- 
ceedings as illegal and treiasonablo. Aftc'r enjoying this triumph little more 
than a year, yElfgar died ( 1 05!)), and l(!ft two sons, Morcar (.Morktire) and Edwin 
(Eadwinc), who divided betweciu t.hom part of his territories and commands. 

While ih('S(! (‘vents wei’O in progress, other circumstanc(is had occurred in 
the north of England which materially aixgmeut<!cl tlic power of Harold. 
Siward, the great earl of NorthuTiibria, anothcir of Godwin’s most formidable 
rivals, had died, after an expedition into Hcotland, and as his elder son Osborn 
had been slain, and his young<!r son Waltheof was too young to succeed to 
his father’s government, the extensive northern earldom was given to Tostig, 
the br(jth(!r of Harold. Biward had pvo<!ce(U!d to Bcotland to assist in seating 
his relation, Prince Malcolm, tli<J son of the latc! King Duncan, upon tlie throne 
of that country, which had been usurped l>y Duncan’s murdcnir, Macbeth. It 
was in this enterprise, and before it was crowned with liual success, that, as 
has just boon mentioned, Osbern, the pride of his father’s heart, was slain. 
He appears to have fallen in the first battle fought with Macbeth (1064), near 
the hill of Dunsinanc. 

Siward, who was a Dane, cither by birth or near descent, was much beloved 
by tihe Northumbrians, who wore themselves chiefly of Danish extraction. 
They called him Siward the Strong; and many years after his death they 
showed, with pride, a rock of solid granite which they protended he had split 
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in two with a single blow of his battle-axe. To his successor, Tostig, the 
brother of Harold, they showed a strong dislike from the first, and this aversion 
was subsequently increased by acts of tyranny on the part of the new earl. 
In another direction the popularity of Harold was increased by a most suc- 
cessful campaign against the Welsh, who had inflamed the hatred of the Saxon 
people by their recent forays and cruel murders. Their great leader, King 
Gruffydd, had been w'eakened by the death of Eai-1 iElfgar, in 1059; and after 
some minor operations Hai'old was commissioned, in 1063, to carry extreme 
measures into effect against the ever-turbulent Welsh. 

The great earl displayed his usual ability, bravery, and activity; and by 
skilfully combined movements, in which his brother Tostig and the Northum- 
brians acted in concert with him— by employing the fleet along the coast, by 
accoutring his troops with light helmets, targets, and breast-pieces made of 
leather instead of their usual heavy armour, in order that they might be the 
better able to follow the fleet-footed Welsh— he gained a succession of vic- 
tories, and finally reduced the mountaineers to such despair that they decap- 
itated their king, Gniffydd, and sent his bleeding head to Harold, as a peace- 
offering and token of submission. The two half-brothers of Gruffydd swore 
fealty and gave hostages to King Edward and Harold. They also engaged 
to pay the ancient tribute; and a law was passed that every Welshman found 
in arms to the east of Offa’s Dyke should lose his right hand. From this 
memorable expedition, the good effects of which were felt in England, through 
the tranquillity of the Welsh, for many years after, Harold returned in a sort 
of a Roman triumph to the mild and peaceable Edward, to whom he presented 
the ghastly head of Gruffydd, together with the rostrum or beak of that kmg’s 
chief war-ship. 

The king’s devotion still kept increasing with his years, and now, forgetful 
of his bodily infirmities, which, in all probability, would have caused his death 
on the road, and indifferent to the temporal good of his people, he expressed 
his mtention of going in pilgiirnage to Rome, assorting that he was bound 
thereto by a solemn vow. The witan objected that, as he had no children, 
his absence and death would expose the nation to the dangers of a disputed 
succession; and then the king, for the first time, turned his thoughts to his 
nephew and namesake, Eadwanl, the son of his half-brother, Eadmund Iron- 
side. The long neglect of this prince of the old race of (lordic and iElfred shows 
but slight affection for that Saxon family ; and, as the king had never expected 
any children of his own to succeed him, it seems to confirm the statement of 
those old writers who say he had all along intended to bequeath his crown to 
his cousin, William of Normandy. But at this moment Nonnan interest and 
influence were at a low ebb; be his wish(>.s what they might, Edward durst 
not propose the succession of William ; and, being pressed by the witan and 
his own eager desire of travelling to Rome, he sent an embassy to the Gorman 
emperor, Henry III, whose relative the young prince had married, requesting 
he might be restored to the care of the English nation. 

Eadward the iEthcling, or Eadward the Outlaw as ho is more commonly 
called, obeyed the summons with alacrity, and soon arrived in London, with 
his wife Agatha and his three young children— Eadgar, Margaret, and Chris- 
tina. The race of their old kings was still dear to the English: Eadmund 
Ironside was a national hero, inferior only to the groat ASlfred; his gallantry, 
his bravery, his victories over the Danes were sung in popular songs, and still 
formed the subject of daily conversation among Hie people, who therefore 
received his son and grandchildren with the most hearty welcome and enthu- 
siastic joy. But though King Edward had invited over his nephew with the 
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professed intention of proclaiming him his heir to the crown, that prince was 
never admitted into his presence. This circumstance could not fail of cre- 
ating great disgust ; but this and all other sentiments in the popular mind were 
speedily absorbed by the deep and universal grief and despondence caused by 
Prince Eadward’s death. He expired in Loudon shortly after his arrival in 
that city, and was buried in the cathedral of St. Paul's. This sudden catas- 
trophe, and the voluntaiy or constrained coyness of the king towards his 
nephew, aw'akcned homd suspicions of foul play. The more generally re- 
ceived opinion seems to have been that the prince was kept at a distance by 
the machinations and contrivances of the jealous Harold, and that that earl 
caused him to be poisoned, in order to remove what ho considered the greatest 
obstacle to his own future plans. 

In Justice, however, the memory of Harold ought not. to be loaded with a 
Clime which possibly after all was never cimimitted; for the prince might 
very well have died' a natural death, although his demise tallied with the 
views and interests of Harold. Theri; is no shadow of proof that Harold cir- 
cumvented and tin'll destroyed the jirince. It is merely presumed that, liecauso 
the earl gained most by his deatli, he caused him to he killed. But William 
of Normandy gained as much as Harold by the removal of the prince, and 
was, at the very hnist, as c,apable ol extri'ine and tri'acheroiis measures. 
During his visit in lilngland, tlie king may have promised tlic duke that he 
would never receive his nephew Eadward; and while this circumstauce woukl 
of itself account for the king's shyness, the coiiiiiig of the prince would excite 
the jealousy and alarm of William, wlio hail emissaries in the land and friends 
and partisans about the court. Hujiposing, therefore, IVince Eadwapl to 
have been murdered (and there is no proof tliat. he was), the crime was as likely 
to have been committed by the orders of the duke as by those of the carl. 

The demise of JOadward the Outlaw certainly <nit oil' tlie national hope of 
a contimiance of the old i-taxon dynasty ; for though he k'ft a son, called Ead^ar 
the diltheling, that iiriuce was very young. _ Hud he been tlu' most promising 
of youths, it is very doubtful whether a minor woukl not have beon_ crushed 
by one or other of two such bold and skilful cmnpotitors as William and 
Harold. As matters stood, the king, whose journey to Home could bo no 
more talked of, turned his eyes to Normandy, while many of the Saxons began 
to look up to Harold, the brother of the (|ueen, as the best and most national 
successor to the throne'. 


THK OATIX OF IXAllOLD 

That Harold went to Normandy at this time is certain ; but it is said that 
lus sole object in going was to obtain the r(‘lease of his brother Wulfnoth 
and his neephow llakon, the two hostages for the (kxlwin fmnily, whom 
E<Iward had committed to the custody of Duk<? William, but whom ho wa,<? 
now willing to w^sttjre. Another opinion is tiuit Hamid’s going at all was 
wholly accidental. According to tliis version, Ixsiiig one day at his manor 
of Bosxmham, or Bosham, on the Sussex coast, ho wont into a f'lshiug-boat for 
recreation, with but few attendants, and thosx! not very (sxport mariners; 
and scarcely was 1x5 lanucluKi into the, deej), wdinn a violent storm suddenly 
arose and drove the ill-managed boat u{)on l.h(^ opposite coast of France ; but 
wh( 5 ther he went by accident or design, or whatever wore the motives of the 
voyage, the following facts seem to be pretty generally admitted: 

Harold was wrecked or stranded near the mouth of the river Sommej in 
the tenitoiy of Guy, count of Pontliicu, who, according to a barbarous practice, 
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held as good law in the Middle Ages, seized the wreck as his right, and made 
the passengers his prisoners until they should pay a heavy ransom lor their 
release. Harold made his condition faiown to Duke William, and entreated 
his good offices. The duke could not be blind to the advantages that might 
be derived from this accident, and he instantly and earnestly demanded that 
Harold should be released and sent to his court. Williani at first employed 
threats, without talking of ransom. The count of Ponthieu, who knew the 
rank of his captive, was deaf to these menaces, and only yielded on the offer 
of a large sum of money. Harold then went to Rouen ; aiid the bastard of 
Nonnandy had the gratification of having in his court, and in his power, and 
bound to him by this recent obligation, the son of the great enemy of the 
Normans, one of the chiefs of the league that had banished from England 
the foreign courtiers — the intriguers in his favour for the royalty of that 
kingdom. 

Although received with much magnificence, and treated with great respect 
and even a semblance of affection, Harold soon perceived he was in a more 
dangerous prison at Rouen than he had been in the castle of Guy. If he was 
uninformed as yet as to William's intentions, that happy ignorance was soon 
removed, and the whole peril of his preswit situation placed full before him 
by the duke, who said to him one day, as they were riding side by side: “ When 
Edward and I lived together, like brothers, under the same roof, he promised 
me that, if ever he became king of England, ho would make me his successor. 
Harold, I would, right well, that you helped me m the fulfilment of this promise ; 
and be assured that if I obtain the kingdom by your aid, whatever you choose 
to ask shall be granted on the instant.” The liberty and life of the carl were 
in the hands of the proposer, and so Harold promised to do what he could. 
William was not to be satisfied with vague promises. “ Since you consent to 
serve me,” he continued, “you must engage to fortify Dover Castle, to dig 
a well of good water there, and to give it up to my men-at-arms; you must 
also give me your sister, that I may marry her to one of my chiefs; and you 
yourself must marry my daughter Adele. Moreover, I wish you, at your 
departure, to leave mo, in pledge of your promises, one of the hostages whoso 
liberty you now reclaim ; he will stay under my guard, and I will restore him 
to you in England when I arrive there as king.” Harold felt that to refuse 
or object would bo only to expose himself to ruin ; and the champion of the 
Saxon cause, hiding his heart's abhorrence, pledged himself verbally to deliver 
the principal fortress of his country to the Normans, and to fulfil all the other 
engagements, which were as much forcc'd upon him as though William had 
held the knife to his defenceless throat. But the ambitious, crafty, and 
suspicious Norman was not yet satisfied. 

In the town of Avranches, or, according to other authorities, in the town 
of Bayeux, William summoned a grand council of the barons of Normandy, 
to be witnesses to the oaths he should exact from the English earl. 'Hie 
sanctity of an oath was so frequently disregarded in these devout ages that 
nicn had begun to consider it not enough to swear by the majesty of heaven 
and the hopes of eternal salvation ; and had invented sundry plans, such as 
swearing upon the host or consecrated wafer and upon the relics of sainto 
and martyrs, which, in their dull conception, were things far more awful and 
binding. 

But William determined to gain this additional guarantee by a trick. On 
the eve of the day fixed for the assembly, he caused all the bones and relics 
of saints preserved in all the churches and monasteries in the country to bo 
collected and deposited in a largo tub, which was placed in the council-chamber, 
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and covered and concealed under a cloth of gold. At the appointed meeting, 
when William was seated on his chair of state, with a rich sword in his hand, 
a golden diadem on his head, and all his Norman chieftains round about him, 
the missal was brought in, and being opened at the evangelists was laid upon 
the cloth of gold which covered the tub, and gave it the appearance of a rich 
table or altar. Then Duke W i lliam rose and said : “ Earl Harold, I require you, 
before this noble assembly, to confirm by oath the promises you have made 
jne — to wit, to assist me m obtaining the kingdom of England after King 
Edward’s death, to marry my daughter Adele, and to send me your sister, 
that I may give her in marriage to one of mine.” Harold, who, it is said, 
was thus publicly taken by surprise, durst not retract; he stepped forwaril 
with a troubled and contused air, laid his hand upon the book, and swore. 
As soon as the oath was taken, at a signal from the duke the missal was re- 
moved, the cloth of gold was taken off, and the large tub was discovered, filled 
to the veiy brim with dead men’s bones and dried-up bodies of saints, over 
which the son of Godwin had sworn without knowing it. According to the 
Norman chroniclers, Harold shudder<‘d at the sight. Having, in his appre- 
hension, thus made surety doubly sure, William loaded Harold with presents 
and permittcil him to depart. Liberty was restoriul to young Hakon, who 
returned to England with his uncki, but the politic fluke r('t,aiii(>,d the otluT 
hostage, Wulfnoth, as a further security for the faith of his brother the earl.^* 
There is so much contradiction and conflict of stahanent in the several 
stories of Harold’s oath, all of which come to us from Norman writers desirous 
of bolstering up tlio claims of the (Jmuiucror, that it is impossible to gid at the 
exact truth. Ereemam says: “Tluf tale is altogether impossible: but it is 
very likely that Harold was shiiiwreckod on the shore of Ponthiou and im- 
prisoned by its count, Guy ; that ho was released by the interference of Duke 
William ; that, in return for this favour, Harold b(>lix‘d him in his war with lh(‘ 
Bretons; that he promised to marry his daughtei*, and that ho did an act of 
formal homage to his intended father-in-law and temporary military com- 
mander. Here is most likely the germ of the story, a story about which the 
conteraporaiy English writers an* significantly silent, while the Normans 
improved it into such forms as suited their own purposes,”® 


EDWAftn’S LAST YBAES 

Harold had scarcely sot foot in England when he was called to the field 
by circumstances which, for the present, gave him an opportunity of showing 
his justice and impartiality, or his wise ])o]icy, but which soon afterwards 
tended to complicate the 'difficulties of his situaf/ion. His brother Tostig, 
who harl boon iiitnisted with this government of Northumbria on good Siward’s 
death, behaved with so much rapacity, tyranny, and cruelty as Ui provoke 
a general rising against his authority and person. Tostig fliid; his treasury 
and armory were pillaged, and two hundred of his bodyguard wore massrvored 
on the banks of the Ouse. 

The Northumbrians then determined to choose an carl for themselves; 
and their choice fell on Morcar, one of the sons of Earl Mfgar, the old enemy 
of Harold and his family, Morcar, wlmso power and influence wore extensive 
in Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derbyshire, readily accojpted the authority offered 
him, and gathering together an armed host, and securing the services of a body 
of Welsii auxiliaries, he not only took possession of the groat northern earldom, 
but advanced to Northampton, with an evident intention of extending 
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his power towards the south of England; but here ho was met by the 
active and intrepid Harold, who had never yet returned vanquished from 
a field of battle. Before drawing the sword against his qwn countrymen, 
the son of Godwin proposed a conference. The Northumbrians, a|t the meet- 
ing, exposed the wrongs they had suffered from Tostig, and the motives of their 
insurrection. Harold endeavoured to palliate the faults of his brother, and 
promised better conduct for the future, if they would receive him back as their 
earl. But the Northumbrians unanimously protested against any reconcilia- 
tion with the chief who had tyrannised over them. “ We were born free men,'' 
said they, “ and were brought up in freedom j a proud chief is to us unbearable — ■ 
for we have learned from our ancestors to live free, or die.” 

The crimes of Tostig were proved, and Harold, giving up his brother’s 
cause as lost, agreed to the demands of the Northumbrians that the appoint- 
ment of Morcar as earl should be confirmed. A truce being concluded, he 
hastened to obtain the consent of the king, which was little more than a matter 
of form, and granted inmiediatoly. The Northumbrians than withdrew with 
their new earl, Morcar, from Northampton. As for the expelled Tostig, he 
fled to the court of Baldwin of Flanders, whose daughter he had married, and, 
burning with rage and revenge, and considering himself betrayed or unjustly 
abandoned by his brother Harold, he opened a correspondence and sought 
friendship and support with William of Normandy. 

The childless and now childish Edward was dying. Harold arrived in 
London on the last day of November; the king grew worse and worse; and in 
the first days of January it was evident that the hand of death was upon 
him. The veil of mystery and doubt again thickens round the royal deathbed. 
The Noiman writers positively aliinn that Edward named William his suc- 
cessor, and that when Harold and liis kinsmen forced their way into his cham- 
ber to obtain a different decision, he said to them with his dying voice, “ Ye 
know right well, my lords, that I have bequeathed my kingdom to the duke 
of Normandy ; and are there not those here who have plighted oaths to secure 
William’s succession?” On the other side it is maintained, with equal 
confidence, that he named Harold his successor, and told the chiefs and 
churchmen tliat no one was so worthy of the crown as the great son of 
Godwin. 

The Norman duke, whose best right was the sword of conquest, always 
insisted on the intentions and last will of Edward. But, although the will of a 
popular king was occasionally allowed much weight in the decision, it was 
not imperative or binding to the Saxon people without the consent and con- 
currence of the witenagemot — ^the parliament or great council of the nation — 
to which source of right the Norman, very naturally, never thought of applying. 
Tlie English crown was in groat measure an elective crown. As the royal race 
ended in Edward, or only survived in a boy, it became imperative to look 
elsewhere for a successor: and upon whom could the eyes of the nation so 
naturally fall as upon the experienced, skilful, and brave Harold, the defender 
of the Saxon cause and the near relation by marriage of their last king? 
Harold, therefore, derived his authority from what ought always to be con- 
sidered its most legitimate source, and which was actually acknowledged 
to be so in the age and country in which he lived. William, a foreigner of an 
obnoxious race, rested his claim on Edward’s dying declaration, and on a 
will that the king had no faculty to make or enforce without the consent 
and ratification of the states of the kingdom; and, strange to say, this will, 
which was held by some to give a plausible or even a just title (which it did 
not), was never produced, whence j^ople concluded it had never ejdsted. 
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During these his last days, however, the anxious mind of the king was in 
good part absorbed by the care for his own sepulture, and his_ earnest wigh 
that Westminster Abbey, which he had rebuilt from the foundation, should be 
completed and consecrated before he departed this life. The works, to which 
he had devoted a tenth part of his revenue, were pressed — they were finished ; 
but on the festival of the Innocents, the day fixed for the consecration, he 
could not leave his chamber; and the grand ceremony was performed in 
presence of Queen Eadgyth, who represented her dying husband, and of a great 
concourse of nobles and priests, who had been bidden in unusual numbers to 
the Christmas festival, that they might partake in this solemn celebration. 
He expired on the 5th of January, 1066 ; and, on the very next day, the festival 
of the Epiphany, all that remained of the last Saxon king of the race of Cerdic 
and iElfred was interred, with great pomp and solemnity, within the walls 
of the sacred edifice ho had livcil just long enough to complete. He was in 
his sixty-fifth or sixty-sixth year, and had reigned over England nearly twenty- 
four years. 

The body of laws he compiled, which were so fondly remembered in after 
times when the Saxons were ground to the dust by Norman tyranny, were 
selected from the codes or collections of his predecessors, AUthclbert, Inc, and 
.lElfred, few or none of them originating in himself, although the gratitude 
of the nation long continued to attribute thorn all to him.^ In his personal 
character pious, humane, and temperate, but infirm and easily persuaded, 
his whole life showed that he was better fitted to be a monk than a king. 


TUB ACCESSION OE HAKOLU 

Harokl was proclaimed king in a vast assembly of the chiefs and nobles, . 
and of the citissens of London, almost as soon as the body of Edward was 
deposited in the tomb, and the same evening witm'ssed his solemn coronation, 
only a few hours intervening between the two ceremonies.^ 

Of the lawfuhicss of Harold’s succc'ssion, according to the English law of 
the time, there can be no doubt. lie was noniuiati'd liy the late king, ref;u- 
larly chosen, regularly consecrated. The witan had always exercised a free 
choice within the royal house, and the same; princi])lo would justify a choice 
licyond the royal house, when the royal bouse contained no qualified candi- 
date. Minorities had been (mdured after the death of Eadred, and after the 
death of Eadgar, But then the only man in the laud who held at all the 
same position as Harold now did was the churchman Dunstan. In fact the 
claims of Eadgar the Ailtholmg do not seem to have been fjut forward at the 
time. They begin to be heard of sit a later lime, when l.he notion of strict hered- 
itary right was growing. When Harold is blamed at the time, it is not for 
disregarding the hereditary right of Eadgar but for breaking his own personal 
engagement to William. Whatever was the nature of that engagetnent, its 
breach was at most a ground of complaint against Harold personally; it could 
give William no claim as against the pcwplc of England. According to English 
law, William had no shadow of claim. The crown was not hereditary but 

pIMam'" sayB : “ 1 1 became a favourite cry to demand the laws of Edward the ConfcMor ; 
and the Nonnans thomBelves, as they grew dissatisfied with tlio royal administration, fell into 
those English sentiments. But what these laws were, or more properly, perhaps, tli^ ci^ 
toms subsisting in tbe Confessor’s ago, was not very distmoUy imderatood. In clain^ the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, our ancestors meant but tlie redress of gnovauoes, winch tra* 
ditkm told them had not always existed.”! 

H. w.— •von. xviii. h 
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elective ; and he was not elected to it. Nor had he even any hereditary claim ; 
for he was not of the kingly stock of Cerdic. The alleged bequest of Edward 
was cancelled by the later bequest in favour of Harold. 'Hie whole question 
was a personal question between William and Harold. A single act of homage 
done by Harold to William when in William’s military service could not bind 
Harold to refuse the crown which the nation offered him. William then had 
no claim to the crown on any showing, either of natural right or of English 
law.? 

As for his oath, the strong mind of the Saxon, though not destitute of 
superstition, may have risen superior to the terrors of the dead men’s bones, 
and the oaths that had been extorted from him most foully and by force in 
Normandy; but the circumstances, no doubt, made an unfavourable impres- 
sion on the minds of such of his countrymen as were acquainted with them. 



The Coronation of Kino Haeou> 


Still, all the southern counties of England hailed his accession with joy; nor 
was he wanting himself in exertions to increase his well-established popu- 
larity. “He studied,” says Holinshed,* “by all means which way to win the 
people's favour, and omitted no occasion whereby he mi^ht show any token 
of bounteous liberality, gentleness, and courteous behaviour towards them. 
The grievous customs, also, and taxes which his predecessors had raised, he 
either abolished or diminished; the ordina:^ wages of his servants and mon- 
of-war he increased, and further showed himself very well bent to all virtue 
and goodness.” Roger of Hoveden* adds that, from the moment of his acces- 
sion, he showed himself pious, humble, and affable, and that he spared him- 
self no fatigue, either by land or by sea, for the defence of his country. 

The court was effectually cleared of the unpopular foreign favourites, 
but their property was respected; they were left in the enjoyment of their 
civil rights, and not a few retained their employments. Some of these Nor- 
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mans were the first to announce the death of Edward and the coronation 
of Harold to Duke William. At the moment when he received this great 
news William was ia his hunting-grounds near Rouen. On a sudden he was 
observed to be very pensive ; and giving his bow to one of his people, he threw 
himself into a skiff, crossed the river Seine, and then hurried on to his palace 
of Rouen, without saying a word to anyone. He stopped in the great hall, 
and strode up and down that apartment, now sitting down, now rismg, changing 
his seat and his posture, as if unable to find rest in any. None of his attendants 
durst approach, he looked so fierce and agitated. Recovering from his 
reverie, William agreed that ambassadors should be immediately sent to 
England. When these envoys appeared before Harold, they said, “William, 
duke of the Normans, reminds thee of the oath thou hast sworn him with thy 
mouth, and with thy hand on good and holy relics.” “ It is true,” replied 
the Saxon king, “ that I made an oath to William, but I made it under the 
influence of force; I promised what did not belong to me, and engaged to do 
what I never could do ; for my royalty does not belong to me, nor can I dispose 
of it without the consent of my country. In the like manner I cannot, without 
the consent of my country, espouse a foreign wife. As for _my sister, whom 
the duke claims, in order that he may marry her to one of his chiefs, she has 
been dead some time — ^will he that I send him her corpse ?” A second embassy 
terminated in mutual reproaches; and then William, swearing that, in the 
course of the 3 ?ear, he would come to exact all that was due to him, pressed 
those preparations for war which he had begun almost as soon as he learned 
the course events had taken in England- 


wultjam’h reparation for the invasion 

On the Continent the opinion of most men was in favour of William, and 
Harold was regarded in the light of a sacrilejpous oath-breaker, with whom no 
leims were to be kept. The habitual love of war, and the hopes of obtaining 
copious plunder and rich settlements in England, were not without their 
effect. In the cabinet council which the duke assembled, there was not one 
ilisscnting voice; all the great Norman lords were of opinion that the island 
ought to be invaded ; and, knowing the magnitude of the enterprise, they en- 
gaged to serve him with their body and goods, even to the selli^ or mortgaging 
their inheritance. Some subscribed for ships, others to furnish men-at-arms, 
others engaged to march in person ; the priests gave their gold and silver, the 
merchants their stuffs, and the fanners their corn and provender. A clerk 
stood near the duke, with a large book open before him ; and as the vassals 
made their promises he wrote them all down in his register. 

The ambitious William looked far beyond the confines of Normandy for 
soldiers of fortune to assist him in his enterprise. He had his ban of war 
published in all the neighbouring countries; ho offered good pay to every 
tall, robust man who would serve him with a lanc(i, the sword, or the cross- 
bow. A multitude flocked to him from all parts. They came from Maine 
and Anjou; from Poitou and Brittany; from the country of the French king 
and from Flanders; from Aquitaine and from Burgundy; from Piedmont 
beyond the Alps ami from the banks of the Rhino. Adventurers ^ pro- 
fesrion, the idle, the dissipated, the profligate, ihQ mfants perdw^ of Europe 
hurried at the summons. Of these some were knights, others siniple foot- 
solcflers; some demanded regular pay in money, others merely their pass^e 
across the Channel, and all the booty they might make. Some demanded 
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territory in England; while others, again, simply wished to secure some rich 
Saxon lady in marriage. All the wild wishes, all the pretensions of human 
avarice were wakened mto activity. “William,” says the Norman Chronicle, 
“ repulsed no one ; but promised and pleased all as much as he could.” Tie 
even sold, beforehand, a bisliopric in England to a certain Romi of Fescamp 
(afterwards canonised as St. Remigius), for a ship and twenty nren-at-arms. 

Three churchmen — the celebrated Lanfranc, Robert of Jumioges (arch- 
bishop of Canterbuiy, who had been expelled by Earl Godwin and his sons), 
and a deacon of Liaieux — ^had been sent on an embassy to Rome, whore they 
urged the cause of William with entire success, and obtained from Alexander II 
a holy license to invade England — on the condition, however, that the Norman 
duke, when he had conquered the island, should hold it as a fief of the church. 
This measuj'e was not carried through the consistorj^ without opposition. The 
man who combated most warmly in its favour was the fiery Hildebrand then 
archdeacon of the church of Rome, and afterwards the celebrated Pope 
Gregory VII. The most valid reasons William or his ambassadors could 
present to the pope were the will of King Edward the Confessor, which was 
never produced, the perjury and sacrilege of Harold, the forcible expulsion 
from England of the Norman prelates, and the old massacre of the Danes 
on St. Brice’s Day by King rEthclred. But if there was any want, of phui- 
sibility in the argumentative statement of his case, William, as already in- 
timated, was most liberal and convincing in his promises to the pope. 

A papal bull was sent to tlie Norman duke; and, in order to give him still 
more confidence and security in his invasion, a consecrated banner and a ring 
of great price, containing one of the hairs of St. Peter, wore addoil to the bull. 
William repaired in person to St. Germain, in order to solicit the aid of Philip I, 
king of the French, who refused any direct assistance; but permitted (what 
he probably could not prevent) many hundreds of his subjects to join the 
expedition. William's father-in-law, Baldwin of Flanders, gave some assist- 
ance in men, ships, and stores; and the other Continoutal princes pretty gen- 
erally encouraged William, in the politic hope that a formidiiblo neighbour 
might bo kept at a distance for the rest of his life if the expedition succeeded, 
or so weakened as to bo no longer formidable if it failed, h’rom early spring 
all through tlie summer months the most active preparations laid been carried 
on in all the seaports of Normandy. Workmen of all classes were employed 
in building and equipping ships; smiths and armourers forged lances, and 
made coats of mail ; and porters passed incessantly to and fro, carrying the 
arras from the workshops to the ships. These notes of prciraration soon 
sounded across the Ghaimol, and gave warning of the coming invasion. 


THE INVASION OB' TOSTIG AND HAROLD HARDRADA 

The first storm of war that burst upon England did not, howevet’j proceed 
from Normandy, but from Harold’s own unnatural brother. It will be re- 
membered how this brother, Tostig, expelled from Northumbria, fled with 
treacherous intentions to the court of the earl of Flanders, and opened com- 
munications with the duke of Normandy. Soon after Harold’s coronation 
Tostig repaired in person lo Rouen, where he boasted to William that he had 
more credit and real power in England than his brother, and promised him 
the sure possession of that coimtry, if he would only unite with him for its 
conquest. William was no doubt too well informed to credit this assertion ; 
but he saw the advantage which might be derived from this fraternal hatred ; 
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and gave Tostig a few ships, with which that miscreant ravaged the Isle of 
Wight and the country about Sandwich. Retreating before the naval force 
of his brother, Tostig then went to the coast of Lincolnshire, where he did 
gi-eat harm. He next sailed up the Humber, but was presently driven thence 
by Morcar, earl of Northumbria, and his brother Edwin, now living in friend- 


vessels to the north of Scotland, whence, forgetful of his alliance with the 
Nonnau duke, ho sailed to the Baltic, to invite Sweyn, the king of Denmark, 
to the conquest ol the island. Sweyn wisely declined the dangero us invitation ; 
Tostig then, caring little what rival he 
laiscd to his lirother, went to Nonvay, 
and pressed Harold Hardrada, the king 
of that country, to invade England. 

Hardrada could not resist the temp- 
tation ; and, early in autumn, ho set 
sail with a formidable fleet. Having 
hmehod at the Orkneys, where ho left 
his queen, and procured a large rein- 
forcement of pirates and adventurers. 

Hardrada made for England, and 
sailed up the Tyne, taking and plun- 
dering several towns. Ho then con- 
tinued his course southwards, and, 
being joined by Tostig, sailed up the 
Humber and the Ouse. The Norwe- 
gian king and the Saxon traitor landed 
their united forcfis not far from the 
city of York. The carls Morcar and 
Edwin, true to Harold and their tnist., 
marched boldly out from York; but 
they were defeated, after a desperate 
conflict, and compelled to flee. The 
citizens of York then opened their 
gates to the Norwegian conqueror. 

Through all the summer months the 
last of the Saxon monarehs had been 
busily engaged watching the wuthorn 
coast, where he expected William to 

land ; but now, giving up for the moment every thought of the Normans, he 
imitod nearly all his forces, and marched most rapidly to tlie north. This 
march was so skilfully managed (hat (he invaders had no notion of the ad- 
vance; and they were taken by surprise when Harold burst upon (hem like 
a (himilerbolt, in the neighbourhood of York, a very few days after their 
landing, Hardrada drew up his forces as best he could, at Stamford bridge. 
Before joining battle, Harold detached twenty mail-clad horsemen to parley 
witli that wing of the enemy where the stsuidard of Tostig was seen; and one 
of these warriors asked if Earl To.stig was there. Tostig answered for himself, 
and said, "You know he is here*.” The horsemen then, in the name of his 
brother, King Harold, offered him peace and the whole of Northumbria; or, it 
that were too little, the third part of the realm of England. 

“And what territory would Harold give in compensation to my ally Har- 
drada, king of Norway?" The horsemen w-sjAied, “Seven feet of Englidi 
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ground for a grave ; or a little more, seeing that Hardrada is taller than most 
men.” “Ride back,” cried Tostig, “and bid King Harold make ready for 
the fight. When the Northmen tell the story of this day,_ they shall never 
say that Earl Tostig forsook King Hardrada, the son of Sigurd. Ho and I 
have one mind and one resolve, and that is either to die in battle or to possess 
all England.” Soon after, the action commenced; it was long, fierce, and 
bloody, but the victory was decisive and in favour of Harold. Hardrada fell, 
with nearly every one of his chiefs, and the greater part of the Norwegians 
perished. Tostig, the cause of the war, was slain soon after Hardrada. Even 
the Norwegian fleet fell into the hands of the conqueror, who had the generosity 
to permit Olaf, the son of Hardrada, to depart, with all the suivivors, in 
twenty-four ships, after that prince had sworn that he would forever maintain 
faith and friendship to England. 


THE LANDING OF WILLIAM 

Only three days after this signal victory the Normans landed in the south. 
Harold received this news as he was sitting joyfully at table in the good city 
of York; but, taking his measures with his usual rapidity, he instantly began 
his march towards London. Upon his way, his forces, which had suffered 
tremendously in the battle against the Norwegians, were weakened by dis- 
contents and desertion ; and not a few men were left behind by the speed of 
his march, from the effects of their wounds and from sheer fatigue. In number, 
spirit, discipline, appointment, and in all other essentials, the enemies he had 
now to encounter were most formidable. Thesr have well been called “ the 
most remarkable and formidable armament which the western nations had 
seen, since some degree of regularity and order had been introduced into their 
civil and military arrangements.” [Mackintosh. Jp 

By the middle of August the whole of William's fleet, with the land troops 
on board, had assembled at the mouth of the Dive, a small river which falls 
into the sea between the Seine and the Omc. The total number of vessels 
amounted to about three thousand, of which six hundred or seven hundred 
were of a superior order. During a whole month the winds wore contrary, 
and kept the Norman fleet in that port. 

During this delay some of the ships were wrecked, and their crews drowned 
on the coast. In consequence of all this, not a few of the discouraged adven- 
turers broke their engagements, and withdrew from the army; and the rest 
were inclined to believe that providence had declared against the war. To 
check these feelings, which might have proved fatal to his projects, William 
caused the bodies of the shipwrecked to be privately buried as soon as they 
were found, and increased the rations both of food and strong drink. “Ho 
is madl” murmured the soldiers, “who seeks to take possession of another's 
country! God is offended at such designs, and this he shows now by refusing 
us a fair wind.” The duke then had recourse to something more potent than 
bread and wine. He caused the body of St. Valery to bo taken from his 
shrine and carried in proc.ession through the camp, the knights, soldiers, 
camp-followers,^ and sailors, all devoutly kneeling as it passed, and praying 
for the saint's intercession. In the course of the ensuing ni^^t the weather 
changed, and the wind blew fair from the Norman to the English coast. The 
troops repaired to their several ships, and at an early hour tnc next morning 
the whole fleet set sail. William led the van, in a vessel which had been pre- 
sented to him for the occasion by his wife Matilda, and which was distin- 
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guished by its splendid decorations in the day and in the darkness of night 
by a brilliant light at its masthead. The consecrated banner, sent from 
Rome by the pope, floated at the main topmast, and the invader had put a 
cross upon his flag, in testimony of the holiness of his undert^ing. 

The Norman fleet came to anchor on the Sussex coast, without meeting 
with any resistance; for Harold’s ships, which so long had cruised on that 
coast, had been called elsewhere, or had returned into port through want of 
pay and provisions. It was on the 28th of September, 1066, that the Nor- 
mans landed unopposed at a place called Bulverhithe, between Pevensey and 
Hastings. The duke was the last man to land ; and as his foot touched the 
sand, he made a false step, and fell upon his face. A murmur instantly suc- 
ceeded this trifling mishap, and the soldiery cried out, “God keep us! but 
here is a bad sign!” The Conqueror’s presence of mind never forsook him, 
and, leaping gaily to his feet, and showing them his hand full of English earth 
or sand, he exclaimed, “What now? What astonishes you? I have taken 
seisin of this land with my hands, and, by the splendour of God! as far as it 
extends it is mine — it is yours!” 

From the landing-place the army marched to Hastings, near to which 
town he traced a fortified camp, and set up two of the wooden castles or tow- 
ers that he had brought with him from Nonnandy. Detached corps of Nor- 
mans then overran all the neighbouring country, pillaging and burning the 
houses. The English concealed their goods and their cattle, and repaired in 
crowds to the sacred protection of their inland churches. William personally 
surveyed all the neighbouring country, and occupied the old Roman castle of 
Pevensey with a strong detachment. He was presently welcomed into Eng- 
land by the remnant of the old Norman court party which had been so pre- 
dominant in the days of the late king. It is probable that the disembarking 
would occupy two or three days; but sixteen days elapsed between their 
arrival and the battle, and in all that time William made no advance into the 
country, but lingered within a few miles of the coast where he had landed. 

On reaching London, where he appears to have been well received by 
the people, Harold manned seven hundred vessels, and sent them round to 
hinder William’s escape; for he made no doubt of vpquishing the Normans, 
even as he had so recently vanquished the Norwegians. Reinforcements of 
troops came in from all quarters except from the north ; and another of his 
Norman spies and advisers, who was residing in the capital, informed the 
duke there were grounds for apprehending that in a few days the Saxon army 
would be swelled to one hundred thousand men. But Harold was irritated 
by the ravages committed in the country by the invaders; he was impatient to 
meet them : and, hoping to profit a second time by a sudden and miexpccted 
attack, he marched off for the Sussex coast by night, only six days after his 
arrival in London, and with forces inferior in numbers to those of William. 

The camp of William was well guarded and, to prevent all surprise, ho 
had thrown out advanced posts to a considerable distance. These posts, 
^ composed of good cavalry, fell back as the Saxons approached, and told Wil- 
liam that Harold was rushing on with the speed and fury of a madman. On 
his side, Harold despatehod some spies, who spoke the French language, to 
ascertain the position and state of iireparation of the Normans. Both these 
the returning spies reported to be fonnidable, and they added, with aston- 
ishmont, that there wore more priests in William’s camp than there were sol- 
diers in the English army. These men had mistaken for priests all the Nor- 
man soldiers that had short hair and shaven upper Ups; for it was then the 
fashion of the English to lot both their hair and their moustaches grow long. 
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Harold smiled at their mistake, and said, “Those whom yon have found in 
suck great numbers are not priests, but brave men of war, who will soon show 
us what they are worth.” He then halted his army at Kenlac, since called 
Battle, and, changing his plan, sunxiundcd his camp with ditches and pali- 
sades, and waited the attack of his rival lu that well-chosen position. 

One whole day was passed in fruitless negotiations, the nature of which is 
differently reported by the old chroniclers. According to William of Poiticir,s,« 
who was chaplain to the Conqueror, and had the best means of infonnatiou, 
an(i the writer or writers of the Chromcle of Normmidyy a monk named Hugh 
Maigrot was despatched to demand from Harold, in the name of William, 
that ho would do one of_ three things: resign his crown hi favour of the Nor- 
man, submit to the arbitration of the pope, or decide the quarrel by single 
combat. Harold sent a refusal to all of these proposals, upon which William 
charge(i the monk with this last message : “ Go, and tell Harold that if ho will 
keep his old bargain with me, I will leave him all the country beyond the 
river Humber, and will give his brother Gurth all the lauds of his father, Earl 
Godwin; but if he obstinately refuse what I offer him, thou wilt tell him, be- 
fore all his people, that he is perjured and a liar; that lie and all those who 
shall suppcirt him are excoinmumoated by the iiope, and that I carry a liull 
to that effect.” Tim Norman Chronicle say.s that the monk llugh jiro- 
nounced this message in a .solemn tone, and at the word “I'xcomm unication,” 
the English chiefs gazed upon one another in great, dismay; but that, ueviu- 
theless, they all nisolved to fight to the last, well knowing that the Norman 
had promised their lands to his nobles, his captains, and his knights, wlio 
had already done homage for them. 


THE BATTLE OP HASTINGS OR SENI.AO (1000 a.D.) 

Ti Normans quit^d Hastings, and occupied an eminence opposite t.o the 
English, plainly showing that they intended to give battle on the morrow. 
Several reasons had been pressed upon Harold by his followers, and were 
now repe^d, why he should decline the combat, or absent himself fioin its 
perilous chances. It was urged that the desperate situation of the duke of 
Normandy forced him to bring matters to a speedy decision, and put his whole 
fortune on the issue of a battle, for his provisions were already exliaustod 
and ms supplies from beyond sea would be rendered precarious both by tlw 
storms of the coming winter amUho operations of the English fleet, wliich 
had already blockaded ^1 the ships William kept with him in the ports of 
revensoy and Hastings; but that ho, le king of England, in his own country, 
and well provided with provisions, might bide his own time, and harass with 
skirmi^es a docreasmg enemy, who would be exposed to all the discomforts 
ot an incjcnwmt season and deep miry roads; that if a general action were 
the whole mass of the English people, made sensible of the danger 
that threatenecl their property, their honour, and their liberties, would rem- 
f Ji ^ by degrees render it invincible. As he 

u A j ^ arguments, his brother Gurth, who was greatly 

^teched te him, and a man of bravery and good counsel, endeavoured to 
persuade him not to be pre^nt at the action, but to set out for London, and 
levies, while his best friends should sustain the attack of the 

Harold,” said the young m^, “thou canst not deny that, either by 
force or free-will, thou hast made Duke William an oath upon the body of 
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saints; why, then, adventure thyself in the dangers of the combat with a per- 
jury against thee ? To us, who have sworn nothing, this war is proper and 
just, for we defend our country. Leave us, then, alone to fight this battle — 
thou wilt succour us if we are forced to retreat, and if wc die thou wilt avenge 
us.” To this touching appeal Harold answered that his duty forbade him 
to keep at a distance whilst others risked their lives; and, detennined to 
fight and full of confidence in the justice of his cause, he awaited the morrow 
with his usual com age. The night was cold and clear. It was spent very 
differently by the hostile armies: the English feasted and rejoiced, singing 
their old national songs, and emptying their horn-cups, which wore well fillecl 
w'lth beer and wuie; the Normans, liaving looked to their arms and to their 
horses, listened to their priests and monks, who prayed and sang litanies; 
and that over, the soldiers confessed themselves, and took the sacrament by 
thousaiKls at a time. 

Tli(‘ day of trial — Saturday, the Mth of October — ^was come. As day 
dawned, O'do, the liishop of Bayoux, a half-lirothej- of Duke William, cele- 
brated mass, and gave his benciliction to the troops, being armed the while 
in a coat of mail, which he wore under his ejiiscopal rochet ; and wlicn the 
mass and the ble.s.sing wore over, he mounted a war-hon^o, which the old 
chroniclers, with their interesting minuteness of detail, toll us was large and 
white, took a lance in his hand, and inai’shalled his brigade of cavalry. Wil- 
liam rode a fine Spanish horse, which a rich Norman had brought him on his 
return from a pilgrimage to the .shrine of St. lago (Santiago) of Galicia: ho 
wore suspended round his iic'ck .some of those revered relics upon which Harold 
iiad sworn, and the standard blessed by the iiopo was carried at Ids side by 
one ToiisLain, surnaiiu-d the White, or the Fair, who accepted the honourable 
])ut dangerous office, after two Nonnan barons had declined it. Just Ixtfoj'e 
giving liho word to advance, he brkifly addri'ssed his eollectcsd host: “Make 
up your minds to fight valiantly, and .slay your (itiemies. A great liooty is 
bi'fore us: for if we coiajuer avo shall all Ik: rich; what 1 gain you will gain — if 
I take this laud, you will have it in lot,s among you. Know ye, however, 
th.at I am not come hither solely to take what is my due, but also to avcaige 
our whole nation for the felonies, perjuries, and tn'iichery of thi'se English. 
They massacred our km.sinen the Dfiue,s — ^men, women, and children — on 
the night of St. Brice; they murdered the knights and good men who 
accompanied Prince dSlfred from Nonnandy, and made my cousin JUlfroil 
expire in torture. Before you is the .son of that Earl Godwin who was 
ciiargoil with those murders. Ixit us forward, and punish him, with God to 
our aid!” ^ 

About the third hour of the day, i.e. nine a.m., William launched his forces 
against the living castle on the heights of Battle. The three divisions, at- 
tacking from throe different .sides, had somewhat different tasks before them, 
"rhe right wing would advance in the first instance along the road, to attack 
and if possible outflank the English left. Deploying to the right from the 
road, they would have first to wind round tho ea.steni spur ol the hill, to 
find on the farther side slopes so steep as to be unassailable by mail-clad 
infantry, not to say by cavalry. The centre, deploying leftwards from Hie 
road, would have a fairly even gradient up to the plateau. The left, how- 
ever, would have the most arduous duty to fulfil ; they would have to make 
a circuitous flank march up and across rather broken ground, with a jutting 
knoll or hillock in their way. to the western spur of the Battle hill, and so 
up its slopes to the English nght. A little waterwsursc to their left and rear 
would probably be hardly noticed in their advance. 
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As tlie troops were moving out a Norman juggling minstrel, who had 
gained the name of Taille-fer (Cut-iron), probably from some feat he was in 
the habit of exliibitin^, asked for and obtained leave to break a first lance 
with the English. Gaily singing a lasr of Roland, and Oliver, and Charle- 
magne, he rode up the height, tossing his sword in the air, and again catching 
it by the hilt as it fell. English skirmishers having come out to meet him, he 
ran one through the body with his lance, cut down a second one with his sword 
and then, overcome by superior numbers, succumbed. The Normans con- 
soled themselves for his loss by the thought that their side had struck the 
first blow. 

Pressing stoutly from all sides up the hill, the Normans attacked the 
English shield-wall. “Lex aie” (God help us) was their ciy, while the na- 
tives answered with shouts of “Halig-Rod" (Holy Rood) and “God Edl- 
miktig” (God Almighty). Not an inch of level ground had they left for the 
Normans to set foot on. Firmly posted on the brink of the plateau, they 
showered javelins and stone hammers on the heads of their assailants; while, 
independently of their vantage ground, their superior strength and stature 
gave deadly effect to their blows. 

William had hoped to carry the day with his infantry, without engaging 
his precious cavalry ; but he soon found that all the three anus of his force 
had to be sent to the front. Even so the Bretons and others on the Nonnan 
left were unable to hold their ground. Overwhelmed with missiles, they 
wavered, broke, and finally fled. A portion of the English right, unable to 
resist the temptation, left their ranlcs and chased them down the hill, driving 
many of them into the little brook or ditch running along the low ground in 
their rear. The disorder extended to the Nonnan centre, and the whole lino 
fell back._ The duke apparently was unhorsed, and the cry was raised that 
he was killed. Bishop Odo threw himself across the line of the fugitives, 
while William, roughly unseating an auxiliaiy, mounted his steed and hastened 
to the rescue. Throwing his helmet back, he shouted aloud, “Here I am, 
alive, and please God we shall win yet.” Tlie flight having been arrested, the 
tables were quickly turned on those of the English who had ventured too far 
down the hill in their pursuit; they were surrounded and cut off. Not a man 
escaped, but a good many of the invaders had lost their liv(« in the brook. 

Encouraged by this success, the Normans reformed and returned to tlieir 
attack on the English position. But the living wall, in spite of some gaps, 
still showed a front substantially unbroken. 'The man who atkiiupted to 
break in was hurled out again or lost his life. One advantage of the native 
position on the plateau was that the Norman archers had nothing to aim at 
except the shields of the front-rank men, the rear ranks being c<)V(ire(l by 
them and out of sight. William directed his men to aim over the IkmuIs of 
the front ranks, so as to allow their arrows to fall among the imisscis in the 
rear. By one of these dropping shots, m we may sup[)oa(!, Harold lost \m 
right eye, and was incapacitated for further part in the struggle. Sutiporting 
himself m his agony on his shield, he still kept his post manfully by the stand- 
ard."- But still William made no headway. After a second determined 
assault of uncertain duration ho was driven to tlie conclusion that his means 


So Rotmn (k Rou.y mjtl II. ritmlingdon. ; « tlio only writers who dwtingiilsU between 
tee wound from the arrow and Haroki’s death. Malmesbury d reprosontfi him m killed out- 
nght by ,thc arrow. Guy of AmienB* arid William of Poitiora," iRnoritig the arrow, repre- 
sent him as imnly overwhelmed m the final assault. William of Jumiikesv and Ordoric * repre- 
smt lum as kiUod (occ«6r{, jiermpiua) early in the day, when apparently in fact ho was only 
pmm hors comhaL ^ j 
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of offence were not greater than those of the English defence, and that unless 
the English could be lured from their vantage ground he could not win. Tak- 
ing a hint from the earlier incidents of the day, he resolved to try the effect 
of a feigned retreat. 

A feigned retreat, of course, is a hazardous experiment, but it must be 
confessed that William risked it under circumstances exceptionally favour- 
able to the manoeuvre. On his left the thing would be impossible. Retreat 
there would bring his men into the brook. But on his right_ a retrograde 
movement of four himdred or five hundred yards would bring his men to the 
bottom of the valley with the opposite hill at their backs, and the Hastings 
road on which to reform and renew the struggle with the ground all in their 
favour. The English, destitute of cavalry, would bo unable to take any 
decided advantage of the short critical period of downwpd retreat. The 
result was entirely successful, a portion of the English again bursting wildly 
from their ranks, to be met and overwhelmed in the bottom. If the feigned 
retreat was executed by the duke’s extreme right along the road, the English 
would be taken in flank by the duke himself. 

“In vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird.” So thought the 
Preacher. We, however, positively groan with humiliation when we hear 
that the transparent trick could be repeated; and that again our foolhardy, 
rmdisciplinecl ancestors, incapable of profiting by experience, could walk into 
the open trap. But even after this third disaster we are distinctly told that 
the English were not routed, and that their main body on the height was still 
formidable, still in possession of a site that could not be turned. From this 
wo may infer that the successive parties that broke from the ranks were not 
really very numerous, otherwise these losses would have ended the day. 

Nevertheless it is clear that the struggle now entered upon a new stage. 
Unbroken though the Englisli phalanx might seem to bo, it could no longer 
hold the whole area of the plateau. The Normans were now able to estab- 
lish a footing there, and to carry on the fight on more equal terms. _ In fact, 
the English appear to have been reduced to a i)urcly defensive attitufle, the 
attitude of a tortoise or a hedgehog, their missiles being exhausted, while the 
Normans, now here, now there, hacked at them wherever they saw an open- 
ing. To such a contest there could bo but one issue. At last William ordered 
a combined charge on the central point marked by the standard. According 
to the bishop of Amiens, Eustace of Boulogne, ivo of Ponthieu, Hugh the 
Constable, and Walter Uiffard led the assault. At last the English gave way. 
The shield-wall was broken, the standard beaten down. Harold fell beside it, 
while the relics of the native force were driven bodily down the slight reverse 
slope, on to the neck of the isthmus. 

Downwards the English were driven, but not for far, nor was the contfjst 
altogether ended yet. After a few yards of descent froni the gatehouse the 
ground rises again towards the north, the ascent becoming somewhat steep 
at the end of the village. Hero the En^ish masses, arrested by the hill, halted, 
and once more turned at bay. The Norman cavalry, pressing on in hot pursuit, 
swcirved from the bristling pikes, and turned, aiiparontly, to the left, to fall 
headlong into the head of the western ravine, which, in the shape of a wuhir 
or ditch, comes within a hundred yards of the roadway. Brushwood and 
undergrowlh nrasked the pitfall of the treacherous Malfosso. 

Eustace, who led the pui-suit, thinking that enough had been done, was 
prepared to stay his hand in face of this check. Ho was turniM back and 
sounding the retreat, when William met him and sternly ordered him to the 
front. The duke would hear of no cessation till the last semblance of resist- 
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anco had been crushed. Miile the two were ptirlcying in the failing liglit, 
the count received a blow between the shoulders that hurled him from his 
horse, with blood flowing from his mouth and nostrils. Under the duk('’s 
own eye the bloody work was kept u[>, until towards sunset tlu'_ last of the 
English had been trodflen under foot or dispersed. Some sought hiding-]dace.s 
in the woods ; those who had hoi’scs galloped off along the London road. Some 
seven hours the battle must have lasted, say from nine .v.m. till four i>..M.,_if not 
later. Harold’s two brothers were found beside him, doubtless killed in the 
same final charge. 

On the heights of Senlae the loose, primitive Anglo-Saxon polity collapsed 
with a final crash. The system so often tried and found wanting had rec(‘iv<‘<l 
its death-blow. Tire catastrophe gav(! final proof that, under existing cir- 
cumstances, the nation was too self-willed, too undisciidinod, too much sunk 
in the ruts of insular coaservatism to be able to turn the. fine natural (jualities 
of its j^eoplo to account. Whatever our racial sympathies, we cannot regret 
a result destined to convert a .sluggish countiy, paralysed by feudalism, 
localism, and home rule, into a compact, woll-ordereil kingdom, able not only 
to defend itself at homo, but also in duo time to pro.secute a great and glorious 
imperial career abroad. 

The victory was a signal triumph for the Norman.s — or rather for their 
duke, as to his generalship and his unflinching purpo.s(‘ the rc'sult was clearly 
duo. Three houses were kilk'd under him. On tlie English side no higlier 
merit than that of dogged courage and hinacity can be claimed; but that 
much their enemies could not refuse them. “They wore ever ready with 
their steel, tho.se son.s of tlio old Baxon raco; the most dauntless of men,” 
wrote William of Poitiers.^ At the time the re.suit would doubtless be 
clauned as final proof of the superiority of that cavalry on which continental 
armies had come to depend. So far as any bictical lonson is to be (lerived 
from th(! day, wo would rather look on it as bearing wituc.SH to the eficctivcmess 
of the long-bow; and to the advantage of fighting in ojirsi order us against 
fighting in .solid columns. But the result w^as too plainly due to want of 
discipline and leadership on the part of the English to be takc'u as a text to 
point any other moral.? ^ 


TIUnmONS CXINCKKNING ILiROUD 

The victor is now installed; but what has become of his competitor? If 
we ask the monk of Malmcsbury,cl we are told that William surrendered the 
body to Harold’s mother, Githu, by whose directions the eori)He of the last 
surviving of her children was buried hi thc^ abbey of the Holy Cross. Tho.se 
who lived nearer the time, however, relate in explicit terms that William 
reftu^d tlio rites of sepulture to his excommunicated enemy. William of 
PoitieifijM the chaplain of the Conqueror, informs us that a body of which the 
feature.s were undistinguisliable, but supposed, from certain tokens, to be that 
of Harold, was found between the corpses of his brothers, Gurth and Leof- 
wine, and that William caused this corpse to be interred in the sands of the 

P In regard to toe mueU disputed question as to the number of troops engagod, I.<)ng- 
man«» says, “According to the most credible accounts, each army consisted of about fifty 
or sixty thousand men. ” liarasay c conies to a radically diffomit conclusion, Aeconiing to 
him there are no “credible accounts” when too question of estimating the uumbere of an 
army is under consideration by one of toe mediasval chroniclers. An exaggeration of ten 
times tiie asciytamablo nguro, he asserts, is not uncommon. Of too fJonqueror’s army he 
says ho should consider an estoufitc of ten tliousand men “beyond eredibility.”] 
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soashorti. “Let him guard the coast," said William, “whicii he so madly oc- 
cupied” ; and though Githa had offered to purchase the body by its weight in 
gold, yet William was not to be tempted by the gift of the sorrowing mother 
nor touched by her tears. 

In lire abbey of Waltham they kne%v nothing of Githa. According to 
the annals of the convent, two brethren who had accompanied Harold hovered 
a.s nearly as possible to the scene of war, watching the event of the battle: and 
alterwards they huinljly approached William, and solicited his permission 
to seek the corp,se. Thi; Conqueror permitted them to proceed to the field, 
and to liear away not only the remains of Harold but of all wlio, when living, 
had chosen the abb(‘y of Waltliam as their jdacc of si'pulture. 

Amongst Lhc' luat}l,sonl(^ heaps of the unburiod they sought for Harold, 
but sought ill vain. As the last hope of identifying his remains, they sug- 
g('st('.d that po.ssibly his beloved hilitha^ might be able to recognise the features 
so familiar to iier aliections. Mulilgyth, tlu; wife of Harold, was not to be; 
asked to pc'rforiii this sorrow'ful duty. One of the monks wi'iit back to 
Waltham and ndunied with Mditlia, and tlui tw'o canons and 11 h‘ wv'oping 
woman resumed th(*ir mls('rable task in the charnel field A ghastly, decom- 
posing, and mutilatwl <:ori),se was selected by Editha, and conveyed to Wal- 
tham as the body of Harold, and tlu'ro ('iitomlxid at the east (*nd of the choir, 
witli griiat honour and soleiunity, nuuiy Nonnan nobles assisting in the 
re(iuii'm. 

Yi'urs afU'rwards, when the Norman yok(‘ pressed heavily upon the English, 
and lh(> iiattU' of Hastings had become a tale of sorrow, which old men nar- 
rat('d Ity the light, of the emlxirs, until wanieil to silence by the sullen tolling 
of till! curfew, tlum* was a decriipit unehorite, who inhabited a cell lU'ar tlie 
abbey of Wt. Jolm at Chesh'r, where Eadgar celeliralisl his triumph. This 
recluse, deeply scarred, and blimled in his left eye, livid in strict pmiiteiice 
and secluiiiqn. Ihiiiry I omii' visited the aged hermit and hud a long private 
discourse with him ; and, on his deathbed, lie declared to the attendant monks 
that he was Harold. As the story is transmitted to us, he liad been secretly 
conv<>yed from the field tiO a castle, ])robably of Hover, where he continued 
cone.<'al('d until ho had the inoan,s of reaching the sanctuary vvhero he expired. 

The monks of Waltliam loudly o.xclaimed against this rumour. They 
maintained most resolutely; that Harohl was buried in their abbey: they 
pointed to the tomb sustaining his effigies, mid inseribod with the simple and 
pathef,ie epitaph, “//fc jacat lianld injelix"; and they upjiealed to the mould- 
ering ske!et,on, whose bones, as they deelarcd, showed, when dirinterred, the 
impress of the wounds whieh ho had received. But may it not still bo doubted 
whether the two monks who followed their beneJactor to the fatal field did 
not aid his I'seajie? 'riiey may have iliscovcred him at t.lio. last gasp; restored 
him to animation by their care; and the artifice of declaring to William that 
they had not be<*n able to recover the object of their .search would readily 
suggest itself as the means of ro.scuing Harold from the power of the con- 
(jutTor, 'riu! deimind for hlditha's tesrimony would conlirm their assertion, 
and enable Ihem to gain time to arrange for Harold’s .security; and whilst the 
lit(,or which bore the corpse was slowly advancing t() the abbey of Waltham, 
the living llarokl, uniUir the tender care of liditlia, might be safely proceeding 
to the distant faiwi, his haven of refugt'. 

pThis was Radgyth or (iSioannes/w&), narold's niistroew, whose 

long and tender attacluucnt to the king wea looked upon with general approval by the pwpte, 
andaocoptwl witliout complaint by the <iuccn, to whom Harold appears to have been other- 
wise faithful,! 
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If we compare the different narratives concerning the inhumation of 
Harold, we shall find the most remarkable discrepancies. It is evident that 
the circumstances were not accurately known; and since those ancient writers 
who were best informed cannot be reconciled to each other, the escape of 
Harold, if admitted, would solve_ the difficulty. It may be remarked that 
the tale, though romantic, is not incredible, and that the circumstances may 
be easily reconciled to probability. There were no walls to be scaled, no fosse 
to be crossed, no warder to be eluded; and the examples of tliose who have 
sur'dved after encountering much greater perils are so very numerous and 
familiar that the incidents narrated would hardly give rise to a doubt, if they 
referred to any other personage than a king. 

In this case we cannot find any reason for supposing that the belief in 
Harold’s escape was connected with any political artifice or feeling. No hopes 
were fixed upon the son of Godwin. No recollection dwelt upon his name, 
as the hero who would sally forth from his seclusion, the restorer of the Anglo- 
Saxon power. That power had wholly fallen ; iind if the humbled Englishman, 
as he paced the aisles of Waltham, looked around, and having assured himself 
that no Norman was near, whispered to his son that the tomb which they saw 
before them was raised only in mockery, and that Harold still breatlunl the 
vital air — he yet knew too well that the spot where I larold’s standard had 
been cast down was the grave of the i)ride and glory of hlugland.« 


ANGLO-SAXON INSTITUTIONS 

The Anglo-Saxon institutions wore not arbitrarily created by any one law- 
giver or during any one age. They grew by dcigroes; and they grew also in 
a cmuitry which was an almost perpetual sceme of war and tumult, and which 
was inhabited by races of different origin ; so that the local development of 
these institutions varied, besides their temporary fluctuations. It is unsafe to 
attempt to give more than a general idea of their leading features, which must 
be variously workcfl out in detail, according to the particular reign and the 
particular part of England to which it is meant to be applied. 

One class of the community in Anglo-Saxon times (though probably no very 
largo portion) was in a state of absolute slaveiy. They were known in Saxon 
by the names of theow, esne, and thrall. They probably originally consisted 
of conquered Britons ; but as criminals who could not pay the fine unposed by 
law were rcduciblo to this state, many imfortunate beings of Gcnnan ancestry 
must in process of time have been comprised in this (legra<led and suffering 
class. The freemen of tlu! land were classified by a broad division into the 
ceorls, who formed the bulk of the population, anduito the thanes, who formed 
the nobility and the gentry. Sometimes the classification is matle into ceorls 
and corls; the title of corl having reference to birth, whereas the title of thane 
had reference to the possession of landal property. It was this, the ownorslup 
of landed property, that mainly determined the status and political rights of a 
Saxon freenmi, and therefore the classification into ceorls and thanes is tlio 
most convenient to follow. There is an additional reason for iloing so, be- 
cause the Danes used the title oorl (jarl, carl) to designate authority and com- 
mand; and when the Danish influence extended in Baxou England, the title 
of earl was employed, not to mark a man of good birth hut the ruler of a 
shire or other district. Both the democratic and the aristocratic principles 
entered lai'gely into the Anglo-Saxon polity; the latter finally obtaining the 
ascendency, chiefly by reason of the strictness of the regulations which it was 
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found necessary to introduce, in order to maintain some degree of public 
peace and to give some security for property and person, amid the tumult 
and confusion which prevailed so often and so generally in England during 
the troubled ages of the Anglo-Saxon rule. 

One great fact, however, never must be forgotten while we examine the 
Anglo-Saxon institutions and mark the privileges which the thanes (i.e. the 
landed proprietors) possessed over the mass of the free commonalty, the ceorls. 
The superior body was not composed of a hereditary caste or noblesse. It 
was an aristocracy, but it was open to receive recruits from the ranks below 
it. Any ceorl, who could acquire a defined amount of landed property, could 
become a thane. 

It is convenient to examine the Anglo-Saxon social body, by commencing 
with its component parts. This method is recommended by Palgravo, and 
(subject to some slight additions and qualifications) wo may safely follow him 
in taking the Anglo-Saxon townships as the integral molecule out of which 
the Anglo-Saxon state was fonned. He says: “Ascending in the analysis of 
the Anglo-Saxon state, the first and primary element appears to be the com- 
munity, which in England, during the Saxon period, was denominated the 
town, or township. An explanation of the term may be required. Denoting 
in its primary sense the enclosure which surrounded the mere homestead or 
dwelling of the lord, it seems to have been gradually extended to the whole 
of the land which constituted the domain.” 

There was a lord of every township, usually one of the more opulent thanes, 
though some towmships belonged to the sovereign as their superior. We will, 
however, limit our attention to the ordinary and normal case, where a resi- 
dent thane was lord of the township. He dwelt there on his own demesne 
limds. Round him there were grouped a number of ceorls, some occupying 
allotments of land, some tilling the lands of others. Each township had its 
gcrcifa, or reeve, an elective chief officer; .and also in each town.ship tour good 
and lawful men were elected, who, with the reeve, represented the township in 
the judicial courts of the hundred and the shire. All these appear to have been 
freely elected by the commonalty of each towmship from among Ihcir own 
body. Tlic inhabitants of each township regulated their own police. They 
were bound to keep watch and ward ; and if any crime was committed in their 
district, they wore to raise the hue and cry, and to pumuc and apprehend the 
offender. Such were the townslui^s: having, generally, each its own local 
court, with varying amounts of jurisdiction; and being subordinate to the 
hundred court, which was again subordinate to the shire moot or county court. 

This leads us to consider the English hundreds, which subsist to this day, 
though the townships have become almost obsolete, having been superseded 
partly bj( the Norman mimors, and partly in conscquimce of the ecclesiastical 
division into parishes having been adopted for the purjioses of petty local 
self-government. Whether the hundreds had originally any reference to num- 
ber or not, it is certain that they ultimately became mere territorial divisions. 
And, both in order to facilitate the organization of the inhabitants for military 
purposes and to afford better security against crime, the hundreds were suo- 
dividod into ty things. In one respect, the system of ty thing was more com- 
prehensive than the system of townshijis, as there may have been land not 
included in any township, and which would yet bo within a hundred, and con- 
sequently would, when hundreds were subdivided, be brought with in a ty thing. 

Every hundred had its court, which was attended by the thanes whose 
demesnes were within its boundaries, and by the four men and the reeve of 
each township. The hundred court was hold monthly, and was subordinate 
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to the court of the shire. The shire or county courts were held at least once 
a year. They were presided over by the bishop and the caldorman or earl. 
Each shire had also its reeve, who, in the absence of the ealdorniau, wm tlie 
president of its couit, in conjunction with the bishop. All the thanes in the 
county, the four men, and the reeve of each township, and the twelve men 
chosen to represent each hundred, attended the comity court ; but it is j ustly 
doubted whether any but the thanes had a voice in it. Tliough an aiipcal 
from it seems to have lain to the witenagcmot, the supreme court of the king- 
dom, and though the witan in some cases sometimes exercised an original 
jurisdiction, the shire moots wore in practice the most important tribunals in 
the countiy, and both they and the minor ones, which we have referred to, 
wore certainly of a very free and popular character. 

So far the Anglo-Saxon system sccms_ democratic enough ; but oven before 
we proceed to the consideration of the witenagemot there are two features to 
be attended to which arc of a very different character. Every member of 
the Anglo-Saxon commonalty was bound to place himself in dependence upon 
some man of rank and wealth, as his lord. The “loulless” man was liable 
to be slain as an outlaw by anyone who met him. Besides this, by the system 
of frank pledge, every man was bouiul to be enrolled in some tything; the 
memlicrs of each tything being mutually responsible for each other’s good 
conduct — to this extent at least, that if any one ()f thcau comnutU'd a crime 
the rest were hound cither to render him to justice, to take his trial, or to 
make good the fine to which, in his absence', he might be sentenced. The 
effect of these regulations was almost to limit every man to the place and 
neighbourhood of his nativity; for it was difficult and almost impossible to get 
enrolled in a tything or to find a lord in a place where a man was not known. 
At the same time, it is to he borne in mind that this species of compulsory 
settlement inflicted far loss hardsliip in Anglo-Haxon times, when there was 
little traffic or communication be.twcen one district and another and little 
inducement for a poor man to try to change his home, than has been in mod- 
ern times caused by our laws of stiUlcirumt and removal. 

The recollection of this will keep us from exaggerating the; iuiportance of 
one point in the position of the ccorLs, which has caused sonu' writers to speak 
of it as a state of servitude. Many of the Saxon C(3orls were legally annexed 
to the lands of their lords, and could not cpiit the estate on which they had 
to render their services. But the ceorl was in other respects personally free. 
1 Ic was law-worthy, to use the old expressive phraseology. Among the Anglo- 
Saxons (as among all Hie other northern nations) a composition, or were-gild, 
was fixed by the law for the slaying of any member of the state, according 
to the class to which ho belonged. The were-gihl for the death of a ceorl 
was two hundred shillings, and was payable to his family, and not to the lord 
of the estate on which he lived. But die fine for killing a slave was paid to 
the slave’s owner. The ceorl had the right of bearing anus. lie was a legal 
witness. As already pointed out, he had political rights with regard to the 
magistracies of his township, his tything, and his hundred, both as an elector 
and as himself eligible to office. He could acquire and hold proiicrty in abso- 
lute ownership; and he needed no act of emancipation to pass into the class 
of thanes, if he acquired the requisite property qualification of five hides of land. 
Many of the ceorls were landowners to a smaller extent. Hallamr consider 
the socmen, who are frequently spoken of in Domesday Book, to have boon 
ceorls of this description. He says, “They are the root of a noble plant, the 
free socage tenants, or English yeomanry, whoso independence has stampcil 
with peculiar features both our constitution and our national character,” 
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By far the larger part of the population in the Anglo-Saxon times was 
agricultural, but the towns were of considerable importance. The free spirit 
of local self-government which marks the Anglo-Saxon polity as displayed in 
its rural and village communities, was no less strongly developed in their 
cities and towns. The burg (as the toAvn was usually called, meaning, liter- 
ally, a lortified place) was organised like a hrmdred, having subdivisions anal- 
ogous to those of the hundred, according to its size and population. The 
hurliwara, or men of the borough, elected from among themselves their local 
oflBcers for keeping the peace, and other purposes of municipal government. 
They thus also freely chose their own borough-reeve, or port-reeve, as their head 
of the civic conmiunity was_ termed. This officer presided at their local courts 
(the burhwaremot, or hustings), and in time of war led the armed bui’ghers 
into the field. Sometimes the king, or a bishop, or a neighbouring lord 
claimed and excrciscrl seigniorial rights within the borough ; nor can any de- 
scription of the Saxon municipal system be drawn tliat could be uniformly 
accurate. But, in general, wo may safely assert that the Saxon boroughs 
were thriving and were free; that they were strongholds, where the germs of 
England’s commercial prosperity, and of the capacity of the Anglo-Sa.xon 
race for local self-government, were matured, amid the turbulence of a rude 
age and the attempted encroachments of royal and aristocratic power. 

Many political writers of the last century ased to describe the witenage- 
mot as a genuine English parliament annually elected by imiversal suffrage. 
Palgravo, Hallani,r and Kemble, however they may differ among themselves 
on points of detail, have effectually dispelled these monstrous and often mis- 
chievous delusions. The witan was essentially an aristocratic body. It was 
summoned and presided over by the king. It was attended by the bishops, 
by the earls or ealdorinen : the thanes generally had a right to attend ; and 
probably those who resided in the neighbourhood of the place where a witan 
was held did atteml in considerable numbers. For the purjioso of appealing 
against the decisions of inferior tribunals, and of procuring justice against 
powerful individuals, whom the minor courts could not reach, the magistrates 
of borouglia, and tno fom men or reeves of townships, and other similar 
officers, must have occasionally been present. This is what Sir Francis Pal- 
gravc terms “remedial representation.” But there certainly wore no repre- 
sentatives of the coorls at the witan with any powi'r to take part in or vote 
in its proceedings. 

The witan made laws and voted taxes ; but this last was a rare necessity. 
The king was bound to take their advice as to making war or peace, and on 
all important measures of government. Tlic witan had the power of electing 
the king from among the members of the blood royal. They on some occa- 
sions exercised the power of deposing him for misconduct; and they formed the 
supreme court of justice both in civil and criminal causes. The nature and 
extent of the autliority which the Anglo-Saxon kings possessed are partly 
shown by the description of the powers of the witan. But, in addition to 
many minor rights, the royal prerogatives of appointing many of the principal 
officers of government, of commanding and disposing of the military force of 
the kingdom were of considerable importance; and the personal character of 
the sovereign influenced materially the prosperity or adversity of the country, 
during the troubled centuries that passed between the accession of Egbert 
and the fall of the last Harold. 

It has been stated that the bishops were members of the witan. The 
influence of the clorgy in the Anglo-Saxon times was very great, ilie humblest 
priest raaking with the landed gentry as a mass thane. The ecclesiastical 

H. W.— VOIi. XVIII, M 
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distribution of the country into parishes (i.e. ‘^eod scyres, each being the 
district of a single priest) is Anglo-Saxon— a division since generally adopted 
for purposes of local self-government. It is to Saxon laws that modern dis- 
putants respecting tithes and church-rates refer for the original legal obliga- 
tion on the English laity to provide those ecclesiastical revenues. Besides 
their right to these, the church was largely endowed with glebe for her paro- 
chial churches, and braad lauds for her cathedrals and monasteries. The 
existence of one of these great ecclesiastical foundations in or near a city 
favoured the progress of muuicipal civilisation ; and many of the towns grow 
up round the ancient cathedrals. The high officers of the church, her bishops 
and archbishops, were recognised as the highest officers of the state also. 
Kemble has well remarked on the effect of this alliance between church and 
state in the Saxon times, that “guilty of extravagances the clergy were hero, 
no doubt, as elsewhere; but on the whole their position was not unfavourable 
to the harmonious working of the state; and the history of the Anglo-Saxons 
is perhaps as little deformed as any by the ambition, and power, and selfish 
class-interests of the clergy. 

“ On the other hand, it cannot be denied that in England, as in other coun- 
tries, the laity are under the greatest obligations to them, partly for rescuing 
some branches of learning from total neglect and partly for the counterpoise 
which their authority presented to the rude and foroiblc government of a 
military aristocracy. Ridiculous as it would be to affirm that their influence 
was never exerted for mischievous puriioses, or fhat this institution wa.s 
always free from the imperfections and evils which belong to all human uisti- 
tutions, it would be still more unworthy of the dignity of history to affect 
to undervalue the services which they rendered to society. If in the pursuit 
of private and corporate advantages they occasionally seemed likely to prefer 
the separate to the general good, they did no more than all bodies of men 
have done — ^no more than is necessary to ensure the active co-operation of 
all bodies of men in any one line of conduct. But, whatever their class- 
interests may from time to time have led them to do, let it bo remembered 
that they existed as a permanent mediating authority between the rich and 
the poor, the strong and the weak, and that, to their eternal honour, they 
fully eomprehcude(l and performed the duties of this most noble position. 
To none but themselves would it have been permitted to stay the strong 
hand of power, to mitigate tlie just severity of the law, to hold out a glim- 
mering of hope to the .serf, to find a place in this world and a provision for 
the destitute, whose existence the state did not even recognise." 

This last observation of Kemble refers to the wrctchod position of those 
outcasts of the Saxon civil community who could find no place in one of the 
mutual associations, the ty things, and find no lord who would permit them 
to become his retainers. These friendless, hclpleas beings could not have 
been very numerous (we are not speaking of the wUful outlaws who lived by 
brigandage, but of the involuntary outlaws), but some of them must have 
existed. Such a being had no existence in the eye of the law, the civil state 
regarded him not, but abandoned him to arbitrary violence or starvation. 
But (to adopt again the eloquent words of Kemble) Christianity “tiiught. 
that there was something even above the state, which the state itself was 
bound to recognise." The church impressed the heavenly law by which the 
})Oor and needy, whom the earthly law condemned to misery, were to be re- 
lieved; and the clergy presented their organisation as an efficient machinery 
for the distribution of alms. There were other sources of relief for the poor. 
The tithes and other ecclosiastical revenues contributed their portion, and 
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thus at every cathedral and every parish church there was a fund for the 
helpless pauper, and ofScera ready for its administration. 

But, in approaching the period of the Nonrian Conquest, it may be use- 
fully observed, with Guizot, that in the last period of the Anglo-Saxon sys- 
tem the power of the great nobles was becoming more and more predominant, 
so as to menace both the independence of the crown and the freedom of the 
commonalty. The earls, or ealdormen, the rulers of large provinces, like 
Earl Siward, Earl Leofric, Earl Godwin and his sons, and others, were form- 
ing a separate order in the state, through the aggressive influence of which 
the political rights and liberties of the others would probably have decayecl 
and perished. The catastrophe of the Nonnan Conquest prevented this — a 
catastrophe terrible in itself, but in all liiunan probability the averter of 
greater evils even to the Saxons themselves than those which it inflicted./ 


ANGLO-S.tXON LtTEIlATORE 

The early history of literature in England miglit lend some countenance 
to the theory that the development of a nation’s literature is, at bottom, but 
a chapter of its religious history. While the religion of our fathers was in 
the main a rude awe-struck worship of the forces of nature, literature either 
had DO existence for them or was in a state not less elementary, consisting of 
a few songs and oracles, and nothing more. With the advent of the religion 
of Christ came an intellectual as well as spiritual awakening. Fortified by 
gospel pi crept for the present life, and thrilled with the hope of the life to 
come, the Saxon mind, released from disquietude, felt free to range discur- 
sively through such regions of human knowledge as its teachers opened before 
it, and. the Saxon heart was fain to pour out many a rude but vigorous song. 
The missionaries could not fail to bring with them from Rome the intellectual 
culture of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, so far as it liad sur- 
vived the fall of the Westom Empire and the irruption of the barbarians. The 
Roman alphabet, paper or parcluncnt, and pen and ink, (Irovo out the North- 
ern runes, the boechen tablet, and the scratching implement. The necessity 
of the preservation and at least partial traaslation of the Scriptures, the 
varied exigencies of the Catholic ritual, the demand for so much knowledge of 
astronomy as would enable the clergy to fix beforehand the date of Easter, all 
favoured, or rather compelled, the promotion of learning and education up 
to a certain point, and led to continual discussion and interchange of ideas. 
We find that there were two principal centres, during the first two centuries 
after the conversion, where learning was honoured and literature flourished. 
These centres were Wessex and Northumbria. When we have named the 
oldest form_ of the Saxon chronicle, and the not very interesting works of 
Abbot .iElfric, there is little loft in the shape of e.xtaiit writings, dating before 
the Oonc][uest, for which wo have to thank the rmm of Kent. For tulhough 
Christianity was first preached in Kent, and the great monastery at Canter- 
bury was long a valuable school of theology and history, yet the limited size 
of the kingdom, and the ill fortune which befell it in its wars with Mercia 
and Wessex, seem to have chocked its intellectual growth. But in Wessex 
and Nor&umbria alike, the size of the territory, the presence of numerous 
monasteries, perhaps also the proximity^ of Celtic peoples or societies endowed 
with many literary gifts— the Britons in the case of Wessex, the Culdees of 
Iona in the ease of Nortliumbria — co-operated to produce a long period of 
literary activity. 
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IVBSSBX 

Christianity was introduced into Wessex by Bishop Birinus in C34, and 
spread over the whole kingdom with marvellous celerity. The interesting 
letters of St. Boniface give us tantalising glimpses of a busy life, social and 
monastic, in the west of England, no detailed picture of which it is now possible 
to reconstruct. The most distinguished known writer was St. Aldhelm, a 
monk of Malmesbury, and, for a few years before his death in 709, bishop of 
Sherborne. The Saxon writings of St. Aldhelm are lost, unless we accept a 
conjecture of Grimm that ho was the author of Andreas, one of the poems m 
the Vcrcelli Codex. _ Cynewulf, the author of Cnsl, El&ne, and Juliana, 
though to us unhappily no_ more than a n^e, was a poet of no mean powers. 
Kemble was disposed to identify him with an abbot of Peterborough who 
lived in the eleventh century; but it is far more probable that Cynewulf was 
a West-Saxon writer, and lived in the first half of the eighth century. Crist 
is a poem of nearly 1,700 Vines, ittcomplete at the heginninri, in which Cynewulf 
.seems to revel in the task of expressing in his mother tongue the now roligioas 
ideas which had come to his race. Elenc is the legend of the discovery of 
the true cross at .Jerusalem by the empress Helena, the mother of Constanf me ; 
Juliana is the story of the martyrdom of the saint so nami'd, under Ma.Ki- 
mianus. 

The preponderance of o{)inion is now in favour of ascribing to Beowulf 
the most hnportant surviving monmnent of Anglo-Saxon jioetry, a Wi'st- 
Saxon origin, and a date not later than the middle nor earlier tJian the first 
decade, ot tlie eighth century. Founded on a .single manuscript which, a.s 
originally written, was full of errors, and now is uuich defaced, the tc.xt, 
of Beowulf can never, unlc^ another manuscript should be discovered, 
1x5 placed on a thoroughly satisfactory footing. The general drift of the p( 5 em 
Is to celebrate the heroic deeds of Boovmlf, who, originally of Swe<lish ra(*.(', 
was adopted by the king of (Jautland, or Gotland (as the southern portion of 
Sweden is still called), and brought up with his own .sons. Hearing that tins 
Danish king lirothgar is harassed by the attaclcs of a man-eating monster 
called GroJidel, he sails to Zealand to his aid, and after various adventures 
kills both Grendel and his mother. After this Beowulf is cho.scu king of 
Gotland, and reigns many years in great prosperity, till in his old age, under- 
taking to fight with a fiesry dragon that has been making gresat ravage, s among 
his subjochs, he succeeds in killing it, bub receives a mortal injury in the 
struggle. The burning of his bo(ly, and the tsroction of a huge moimd or 
cairn over his ashes, as a beacon “ea,sy to be seen far off by seafaring men,’' 
conclude the poem, and form a pa.s.sage of remarkjible beauty. 

For two hundred and thirty years — from the sack of Lindisfarno (795) 
to the accession of Canute (1017) — the so-called Danes were the curse of 
England, de.stroying monastoii<5S and the schools maintained by them,_ burning 
churches and private houses, making life and property evfbrywhcro insecure, 
and dojjrivpig the land of that trsmquillity without which literature and art 
are impossible. After a long prevalence of this stabs of things, society in 
Wassex having been, one would think, almost reduced to its first elements, 
Alfred aro,se and obtained a period of peace for his harassed and dejeete(l 
countrymen. _ History tells us how well he wrought to build up in every way 
the /alien edifice of We,st-Saxon society. Among his labours not the least 
meritorious was his translation of Beda’s Histmia JUcclesiaHtica, Pope Gregory’s 
work, De Cura Paslorali, the famous treatise of Boethius De ConsolaiioM, and 
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the Umversal History of Orosius. Yet, in spite of his generous efforts, the 
evUs caused by the Danes could not be repau-ed. A sort of blight seemed 
to have passed over the Anglo-Saxon genius. Now and then a great man 
appeared, endowed with a reparative force, and with a courage which aimed 
at raising the fallen spirit of the people. Such a man was St. Dunstan, who 
was ever faithful to the interests of learning. But his work was undone 
dm-ing the disastrous reign of jEthelred the Unready, at the end of which the 
Danish pow'cr established itself in England. Under Edward the Confessor, 
Erench influences began to be greatly felt. The two races of the Teutonic 
north had torn each other to pieces, and the culture which Saxon had been 
able to impart to Northman was not sufficient to discipline him into a truly 
civilised man. England, though at a terrible cost, had to be knit on to the 
state-system of Southern Europe; her anarchy must give place to centralisa- 
tion; her schools, and her art, and her architecture be remodelled by 
Italians and Frenchmen; her poets turn their eyes, not towards Iceland, 
but towards Normandy or Provence. 


NORTIIUMnRl.V 

Turning now to the other literary centre, the Northumbrian kingdom, we 
find that impulse and initiation were due to more than one source. In tho 
main, the conversion of the Angles north of the Tees, and the imirlantation 
among them of the germs of culture, arc traceable to Iona, and, indirectly, to 
the Irish church and St. Patrick. From Ireland, in the persons of St. Columba 
and his followers, was wafted a ministry of light and civilisation, which from 
the sixth to the eleventh century diffused its blessings over northern Europe. 
Oswald, son of tho Bc'rnician king A5thclfrith, embraced Christianity through 
tho teaching of the monks of Iona, and when he became king of Bernicia in 
634, one of his first thoughts was to send to his old teachers and ask that 
missionaries might bo sent to instruct his iieoplo. Aidan accordingly came 
from Iona and founded a bishop’s see at Lindisfarne, or Holy Isle. 

Adamnan, abbot of Iona about the year 600, luus a peculiar iiiten'st, 
because a long extract from his work on the holy places is incorporated by 
Bella in his Ecdesiaslical History. He also wrote a life of his founder, St. 
Columba. To the encouragement of Bishop Aidan we owe it that Hilda., a 
lady of the royal house of Deira, established monasteries at Hartlepool and 
Strconeshaleh (aftciwards Whitby) ; and it was by the monks of Streonosluilch 
that tho seed was sown, which, falling upon a good heart and a capacious 
brain, boro fruit in the poetiy of Ctedmon, the earliest English poet. _ we ni'od 
not repeat tho well-known story of the vision, in which the destined bard, 
then a humble menial employed about the stalfles and boat-service_ of the 
monaslery, believed that an injunction of more than mortal authorily was 
laid upon him, to “sing of the beginning of creation.” The impulsc haying 
been once communicated, Ca>dmon, as Beda infonns us,_coutinued for a long 
time to clotlio in his native measures the principal religious facts recorded 
in the Pentateuch and in the New Testament. Hitherto thy influences m 
Northumbria tending to culture have been found to be only indirectly Roman ; 
the immediate source of them was Iona. But when we come to the venerable 
Bcda, tho great light of tho Northumbrian church, the glory of letters m a 
rude and turbulent ago, nay, even the tcaclrcr and tho beacon light of all 
Europe for the period from the seventh to the tenth century, we find that 
tho fountain whence he drew the streams of thought and knowledge came 
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from no derivative source;, l)ut was supplied dirocily Irom Romo, the well- 
head of Christian culture. When only seven j^ears old, Boda, like Orderic in 
a later age, was brought his father to Jarrow and given up to the abbot 
to be trained to monastic life. The rest of his lilc, down to the year 731, was 
passed in the monastery, as we know Ironi his own statement ; in 735 ho died. 
His works may be grouped under five heads: 1, Educational ; 2, Theological ; 
3, Historical; 4, Poetical, 5, Lettcis. To the finst class belong the treatises 
De Orthoep-aphia and de Arte Meirica, the fimt being a short dictionary; the 
second a prosody, describing the princi()al classical metres, with examples. 
De Natura Renan is a cosmogony and cosmography, with numerous dia- 
grams and maps. Under the second liead, that of theological works, fall 
his Expotntiones on St. Mark's and St. Luke’s Gospels, on the Acts, and other 
books of the New Testament, his homilies, forty-nine in number, and a book 
of prayers, chiefly made up of verses taken from the Psalms. 

The Eedesiadient History, his greatest work, opens with a preface, in 
which, in that tone of calimiess and mild dignity which go far to make a perfect 
prose style, Boda explains in detail tlu; nature and the sources of the evidence 
on which he has relied in comjiiling the work. A short introduction then 
sketelies the, general history of Britain from thi' landing of Julius Ctesar to 
the coming of Auguslin(>. From the huiding of Augustine in 5flt» to the year 
731, the progress of Christianity, the successes and tlie ri'vc'rses of the church 
in the arduous work of bringing within her jialo the fiercely warring nations 
of the Auglo-Sa.xous, are narrated, fully but uusy.stcmatically, for each 
kingilom in turn. Among his poetical works are a life of St. Cuthbert in 
Latin hexameters, a number of hymns, a poem on Justin Martyr, and another 
on the Day of Judgment. 

At the time when Boda died (735) the Angles of Northumbria wore bt'gin- 
ning to lay aside their arms and zealously to frequent the monastery schools. 
But a reaction sot in; and after the middle of the century Northumbrian 
history is darkened by tlie frequent record of dissension among the members 
of the royal house, civil war, and .as.sassination. At the mona.slery of York 
Alcuin was educated, and when grown up he had charge of its school and 
library. In 780 he was sent on a mission to llonH;; on his return, at I’arniii, 
he fell in with the emperor (JharlemagiK', who invited him to settle at Aix-la- 
Chapellc, at that time the chief imperial residmico, to teach his children, and 
aid in the organisation of education throughout his dominions. Having 
obtained tlie permiasion of his superiors at York, Alenin complied with the 
recpiGSt; and from that time' to his death, in 804, resided, with little inter- 
mission, either at the imperial court or at Tours. Alcuin’s Icttem, though 
the good man was of a somewhat tlry ami pedantic turn, contain much matter 
of interest. His extant works are of considerable bulk; they are chiefly 
educational and theologioul treatlse,s, wiiich for lack of vigour or originality 
of treatment have fallen into complete oblivion. 

After the death of Alcuin the confusion in Northumbria becarao ever worse 
aufl worse. But for the Durham Gospels, a version in the Anglo dialect of 
the four gospels, and a few similar remain.s, the north of England presents a 
dead blank to the historian of literature from Alcuin to Simeon of Durham, a 
period of more than tlirco hundred years. In the south the intellectual 
atmosphoro was far less dark. The works of iEIfrie, who died archbishop^ of 
Canterbury in 1006, are chuJly int<;r<!sting Ixwause they show the gi-owing 
importance of the native language. iElfric’s Homilies ar<; in Anglo-Saxon ; his 
Colloquy is a converaation on commoii things, in Latin and Anglo-Saxon, 
between a master ami his scholtir. TIw! annals of public ewnils, to which, as 
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collected and arranged by Archbishop Pleginund at the end of the ninth 
century, wo give the name of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, continued to be 
recorded at Canterbury in the native language till about the date of the 
Conquest; after that time the task passed into the hands of the monks of 
Peterborough, and was carried on by them for nearly a hundred years. Had 
there been no violent change, England would by slow degrees have got through 
with the task of assimilating and taming the Northmen, and, in spite of 
physical isolation, would have participated, though probably lagging far 
behind the rest, in the general intellectual advance of the nations of Europe. 
For good or for evil, the process of national and also of intellectual develop- 
ment was to be altered and quickened by the arrival of a knightly race of 
conquerors from across the Channel. 
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the high altar of the abbey church stood on the very spot where the standard 
of Harold had been planted and tlirown down. _ In the archives of the house 
was deposited a long roll, on which were inscribed the names of the nobles 
and gentlemen of mark who came with the Conqueror and survived the battle 
of Hastings. 

The most sanguine of the Normans, in common with the most despondent 
among the English, expected that, immediately after the battle of Hastings, 
the Conqueror would march straight to London and make himself master 
of that capital. But the first move was a retrograde one; nor did William 
establish himself in the capital until more than two months had passed. 
While the army of Harold kept the field at Senlac or Battle, several new 
ships, with reinforcements, came over from Nonnandy to join William. 
Mistaking the proper place for landing, the commanders of these vessels put 
in to Bomiiey, where they were at once as.saultcd and beaten by the people 
of the coast. William learned this unpleasant news the day after his vietoiy, 
and to save the other recruits, whom he still expected, from a similar disaster, 
he resolved, before proceeding farther, to make himself master of all the south- 
eastern coast. He turned back, therefore, from Battle to Hastings, at which 
latter place he stayed some days, awaiting his transports from beyond sea, 
and hoping, it is said, that his presence would induce the population of those 
parts to make voluntary submission. At length, seeing that no one came 
to ask for peace, William resumed his march with the remnant of his army, 
imd the fresh troops which had arrived in the interval from Normandy. He 
kept close to the soacoast, marching from south to north, and spreading 
devastation on his passage. Ho took a savage vengeance at Romney for the 
reverse liis troops had sustained there, by massacring the inhabitants and 
burning their houses. 

From Romney he tulyauced to Dover, the strongest place on the coast. 
With little or no opposition, ho burst into the town, which his troojjs set 
fire to ; and the strong castle, which the sou of Godwin had put into an excellent 
state of defence, was so speedily surrendered to him, that a suspicion of 
treachery rests on the Raxon commander. The capture of this fortress was 
most oppoituno and important, for a dreadful dysenteiy had broken out in 
the Norman army, and a safe receptacle for the sick had become indispensable. 
Dover Castle also commanded the best landing-place for troops from the 
Continent, and William was not yet so sure of his game as not to look anxiously 
for a place of retreat on the coast, in ease of meeting with reverses in the 
interior. He spent eight or nine days in strengthening the castle, and repairing 
sonui of the damage done to the town by his lawless sokliery. 

When the Conqueror at last moved from Dover, he marched direct to 
London. A confused story is told by some of our early historians about a 
popular resistance, organised by Archbishop Btigand, and the abbot Egclnoth, 
in which the men of Kent, advancing like the army of Macduff and Siward 
against Maclxdh, under the cover of cut-down trees and boughs, disputed 
the passage of tne Nonuans, and, with aims in their hands, exacted from 
them terms most favourable to themselves and the part of England they 
occupied. But the plain truth scjoras to be that, overawed by the recent 
catastrophe of Hastings, and the presence of a compact and numerous army, 
the inhabitants of Kent made no rc'sistanee, and mocLing William with offers 
of submission, placed hostages in his hands, and so obtained mild treatment. 

During these calamities the Saxon witan had assembled in London, to 
deliberate and provide for the future; but evidently, as far as the lay portion 
of ffio meeting was concerned, with no intention of submitting to the Con- 
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queror. The first care that occupied their thoughts was to elect a successor 
to the throne. Either of Harold’s brave brothers, at such a crisis, when 
valour and military skill were the qualities most wanted, might probably 
have commanded a majority of suffr^es; but they had both fought their last 
fight ; and, owing to their youth, their inexperience, their want of popularity, 
or to some other circumstance, the two sons of Harold seem never to have 
been thought of. Many voices would have supported Morcar or Edwin, the 
powerful brothers-in-law of Plarold, who had already an almost sovereign 
authority in Northumbria and Mercia; but the citizens of London, and tin* 
men of the south of England geneially, preferred young Eadgar jEtheling, tlici 
grandson of Eadmund Ironside, wlio had been previously set aside on account 
of his little worth ; and when Stigand the jaimate, and Ealdred (Aldred) the 
archbishop of York, threw their weight into this scale, Eadgar was proclaimed 
king. It should scorn, however, that even at this stage many of the bishops 
and clerg 3 nncn, who wore even then Frenchmen or Non nuns, raised their 
voice in favour of William, or let fall hints that were all meant to favour his 
pretensions. The pejic’s bull and banner could not. bo without their effect, 
and, motives of iuti'rest and policy apart, some of llu'se ecclosiasrics may have 
conscientiously believed they were performing their duty in promoting the 
cause of the elect of Rome. Others there were who were; notoriously bought 
over, either by money paid befori'haml, or by jiromises of future largesse. 

The party that nltiuiafely prevaik'cl in the wifaii did not carry their point 
until much jirocious time had b(*en consumed ; nor could (Jio blood of Ocrdlc, 
Alfred, and Eadmund make the king of their choice that rallying point which 
conflicting factions required, or a hero capable of facing a victorious invader, 
mlvaneing at the head of a more iiowcrful army than lOnglaud could ho]je to 
raise for some lime. In fact, Eutlgar was a more c.iiihcr— a boy incapable of 
government as of war — with nothing pofiular about him exccjit his descent, 
’flic primate Sligand took his place at the council board, and the military 
command w'as given to earls Edwin and Morcar. 


WILUIAM ISKFOUB LONUON 

Very few acts of legal authority hatl been perfonued in the name of Eadgar, 
when William of Normandy appeared before the southern suburb of London. 
If the Normans had expected to take the oafiital by a rw/'/Hle-imin, and at 
once, they were disappointed; the Londoners wore very warlike; and the 
fiopulation of the city, groat eyen in those days, was much increased by lh(} 
presence of the thanes atnl chiefs of all the neighbouring counties, who had 
come in to attend the witan, and hiul bi'ought their servants and followers 
with them. After making a successful charge, with live hundred of his best 
hoi-se, against some citizens who were gatnered on that side of the river, 
Willisun set fire to Bouth wark, and marched away from London, with the deter- 
mination of ravaging the country around it, and, by interrupting all com- 
munication, inducing the well-defended capital to surrender, Dcbujhments 
of his axtny were soon spread over a wide tract; and in burning towns and 
villages, in the maasacre of men armed and men unarmed, and in the violation 
of helplcas femal(!8, the people of Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, and Berkshire 
were made to feel the full riguification of a Norman conquest. William crossed 
the Thames at Wallingford, near to which place he established an intrenched 
camp, where a division of his army was left, in order to cut off any succoura 
that might be sent towards London from the west. 
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This (lone, he procooded across Buckinghamshire into Hertfordshire, 
“slaying the people,” till he came to Berkhampstead, where ho took up a 
position, in order to interrupt all communication with London from the north. 
The capital, indeed, at this tune seems to have been girded round by the 
enemy, and afflicted by the piospect of absolute famine. Nor were there 
wanting other causes of discouragement. The earls Edwin and Morcar 
showed little zeal in the command of a weak, and, as yet, unorganised army, 
and soon withdrew towards the Humber, taking with them all the soldiers 
of Northmnbria and Mercia, who constituted the best part of King Eadgar’s 
forces, but who looked to the earls much more than to the king. These two 
sons of iElfgar probably hoped to be able l.o maintain themselves in indepen- 
dence in the north, where, in reality, 
they at a later period renewed ami 
greatly prolonged the contest with 
the Normans.^ Their departure had 
a baneful eficct in London; and 
while the spirit of the citizens waxed 
fainter and fainter, the partisans and 
intriguers for William, encouraged at 
every move by the prevalent faction 
among the clergy, raised their hopes 
and extended their exertions. 

After some time, however, earls 
Morcar and Edwin appear to have 
returned to the capital. On many an 
intermediate stop the chi’oniclcrs arc 
provokingly silent: but at last it was 
determined that a submissive depu- 
tation should be sent from London 
t(3 Berkhampstead ; and King Eadgar 
himself, the primate Btigand, Ealdrcd, 
archbishop of York, Wulfstuu, bishop 
of Worcester, with other prelates and 
lay chiefs, among whom the Saxon Whaiam Thk Cokquekor 

chronicler expressly names the two (Fmm an ancient oouo 

earls of Northmnbria and Mercia, ami 

many of the principal citizens, repaired to William, who received them with 
an outward show of moderation and kindness. It is related that when the 
man whom ho most hated, as the friend of Harold and the energetic enemy 
of the Normans — that when Btigand came into his presence, he saluted him 
with the endearing epitlicts of father and bishop. The puppet-king Eadgar 
made a verbal renunciation of the tliroue, and the rest swore allegiance to 
the Conqueror — the bishops swearing for the whole body of the clergy, the 
chiefs for the nobility, and the citizens for the good city of London. 

P The attitude of the two grandsons of lAH>fric, who of all the men of England conld have 
organised and directed anything like an offtviivo opposition to Willuun, Inis been the sub- 
ject of much controversy. The chroniclers arc at vaniuico in their accounts, and whether the 
brothers retired from London, cutting tlioiuselvcs off from all communication with thmr 
countrymen, or whether they simply withdrew temporarily because of disgust .or pique can- 
not be determined. “On the part of these young men,” says Ramsay, < "a certain jealousy 
of Harold and his family might (ae excused. Wo could understand thw objecting to the 
promotion of one of Harold's sous. But for opposition to a return to the national dynasty, no 
apology can be offered. However weak Eadgar may have seemed, union of forces offered the 
only prospect of escape from ruin. The retirement of the two carls— if they did retire— was 
simply an act of suicidal treason.’’] 
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During a part of this singular audionce William prctondod to have doubts 
and misgivings as to the propriety of his ascending tlie vacant throne; but. 
those hypocritical expressions were drowned in the loud acclamations of his 
Norman barons, who felt that the crown of England W'as on the point of their 
swords. Having taken oatlis of fidelity and peace, the Saxon deputies left 
hostages with the Norman, who, on his side, promised i.o be mild and merciful 
to all men. On the following morning the foreigners began their march 
towards London, plundering, murdering, and burning, just as before.^ Even 
now William did not enter London in person, but, sending on part of his army 
to build a fortress for his rcccption_, he encamped with the rest at some distance 
from the city. This fortress, wdiich was built on the site, and probably in- 
cluded part of a Roman castle, grew gradually, in after times, into the Tower 
of London. 


william’s coronation; nis conctliatori I'oi.rrv 

As soon as the Normans had fini.she(l his stronghold, William took pos.session 
of it, and thi'ii they fixed his coronation for a few days afti'r. The (loiiqut'ror 
is said to have objected to the iierformance of (his ciu-i'inoiiy while so largo a 
part of the island was iiKlependcnt of his authority; and he cerlainly hoped, 
l)y delaying it, to obtain a morc lonnal coasont from the English nation, or 
something like a Saxon election, which would be a better title in (he eyi's 
of the people than the right of coiuiiiest. Little, howcviT, was gained by 
<lelay ; and the coronation, which, for the sake of greater solemnity, took jilaee 
on_ Christmas Day, was accompanied by accidents and circumstances highly 
irritating (.o the jieople. Tt is stated, on one side, that W'illiaru inviteil 
the jirimate 8tigand to perform the rites, and that Stigand ri'fused to crown 
a man “eoverecl wi(h the lilooil of men, and the invader of others’ righ(s.” 
Although there iriiglfi. have been some policy in making this groat champion 
of the Ha.xon cause hallow the Oomiucror, it does not apjx'ar probable (ha(. 
William would ask this seiwico of ono who was lying under (he severe dis- 
pleasure of Rome; and it is .said, on the other side, (hat he refused to lie coii- 
Hcerated by Htigand, and conferred that honour on Ealdred, arc.hbishoj) of 
York. 

The new abbey of Westminster, the last work of hklward the Couf&ssor, 
was chosen as the place for tho coi'ouatiou of JCngland’s firsl. Norman king, 
'rhe suburbs, the streets of Loudon, and all the approaches to tho abbey were 
lined with double rows of .soldiers, horse and foot. The Conqueror rode through 
the ranks, and entered the ablxiy church, attended by 200 of his warlike 
chiefs, by many priests and monks, and a coiisidorabh^ number of Engli,sh, 
who had boon gained over to act a part, in the pageautiy. At the opening 
of the ceremony one of William’s pro.late.s, Geoffrey, the bishop of Coutances, 
asked tho Normans, in the French language, if they were of opinion that their 
chief should take tho title of king of England; and (hen the archbi,shop of 
York asked the English if they would have William the Norman for their 
king. The reply on either side was given by acclamation in (he affirmatWe, 
and thc' shouts and cheoi’s thus mi, sod were so loud that they startled tho 
foreigti cavalry stationed round tho abbey. The troops took tho confused 
noise for a cry of alarm rai.setl by their friends, and, as they had received 
orders to bo on tho alcrtj and ready to act in ca.se of any seditious movement, 
they rushed to the English houses nearest the abbey and set fire to them all. 
A fow, thinking to succour their betrayed duke and the nobles they served, 
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ran to the church, where, at sight of their naked swords, and the smoke and 
flames that were rising, the tumult soon became as great as that without its 
walls. The Normans fancied the whole population of London and its neigh- 
bourhood had risen against them ; the English imagined that they had been 
duped by a vain show, and drawn together, unarmed and defenceless, that 
they might be massacred. Both parties ran out of the abbey, and the cere- 
mony was interrupted, though William, left almost alone in the church, or 
with none but the archbishop Ealdred, and some terrified priests of both 
nations near him at the altar, decidedly refused to postpone the celebration. 
The service was therefore completed amidst these bad auguries, but in the 
utmost hurry and confusion; and the Conqueror took the usual coronation oath 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings, making, as an addition of his own, the solemn 
promise that he would treat the English people as well as the best of their 
kings had done. 

Meanwhile the commotion without continued, and it is not mentioned 
at what hour of the day or night the conflagration ended. The English, who 
had been at the abbey, ran to extinguish the fire — the Normans, it is said, to 
plunder, and otherwise profit by the disorder; but it appears that some of 
the latter exerted themselves to stop the progress of the flames, and to put 
an end to a riot peculiarly unpalatable to their master, whose anxious wish 
was certainly, at that time, to conciliate the two nations. 

Soon after his coronation William withdrew from London to Barking, 
where he established a court, which gradually attracted many of the nobles 
of the south of England. Eadric, surnamed the Forostei', Coxo, a warrior of 
high repute, and others are named ; and, as William extended his authority, even 
the thanes and the great earls from the north, where the force of his arms 
was not yet felt, repaired to do him homage. In return William granted 
them the confirmation of their estates and honours, which ho had not at present 
the power to seize or invade. It appears that the Conqueror’s first .seizures 
and confiscations, after the crown lands, were the domains of Harold, and 
his brothers Gurth and Leofwine, and tins lands and property of such of the 
English chiefs as were either very weak, or unpopular, or indifferent to the 
nation. 

Eadgar ASthcling was an inmate of the new court, and William, knowing 
ho was cherished by many of the English on account of his descent, pretend(>(l 
to treat him with great respect, and left him the earldom of Oxford, which 
Harold had conferred on him when he ascended the throne in his stead. From 
Barking the new king made a progro.ss through the territory, that was rather 
militarily occupied than securely conquered, displaying as he went us much 
royal pomp, and treating the English with as much courtesy and consideration, 
as he could. The extent of this territory cjmuot be exactly determined, but 
it a]jpcaris the Conqueror had not yet advanced, in the northeast beyond the 
coniines of Norfolk, nor in the southwesst beyond Dorsetshire. Both on tlie 
eastern and western coast, and in the midland counties, the inva-sion was 
gradual and slow. 

All William’s measure.s at this time were mild and conciliating ; he respected 
the old Anglo-Saxon laws; he established good courts of justice, encouraged 
agriculture and commerce, and (at least nominally) enlarged the privileges 
of London and some other towns. At the same time, however, the country 
he held was bristled with castles and towens; and additional fortresses erected 
in and around the capital, showed his distrust of what was termed, in the 
language of the Normans, an over-nmnerous and too proud population. 
Such operations could not be otherwise than distasteful to the English, who 
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were further irritated by seeing^ proud foreign lords fixed among them, ami 
married to the widows and heiresses of their old lords, %vho had fallen at 
Hastings. The rapacious followers of William were hard to satisfy ; and, to 
secure their attachment, he was frequently obliged to go beyond those bounds 
of moderation he was inclined to set for himself. A most numerous troop 
of priests and monks had come over from the Continent, and their avidity was 
scarcely inferior to that of the barons and knights. Nearly every one of them 
wanted a church, a rich abbey, or some higher promotion. It was, however, 
to these foreign churchmen that our country was chiefly indebted for whatever 
intellectual improvement or civilisation -was imported at the Conquest. 


THK REGfiNCY OP 01)0 

In the month of March, 10G7, the English in the north and west being yet 
untouched, William resolved to pass over into Normandy. Had he deter- 
mined to vex and rouse the English, he could scarcely have left a more fitting 
instrument than his half-brother Odo, to whom ho confided the royal power 
during his absence. On the other hand, as if to make an English revolt hope- 
less, should it be attcniipted, he carricid in his train Stigand, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, Eadgar iEthcling, Edwin, earl of Mercia,_Morcar, earl of North- 
umbria, and many others of high nobility.^ He s(‘t sail with a fair wind for 
Normandy, Just six months after his landing in J'lngland. 

The rule of Odo and the barons loft in England jiressod harshly on the 
people, whoHC! complaints and cries for justice they despised. Without pun- 
ishment or check, tluiir mon-al-aruis were permitted to insult and plunder, 
not merely the peasants and burges-scs, but people of the best condition, and 
the cup of misery and degradation was filled uj),_ as usual in such casas, by 
violence offered to the women. The English .spirit was not yet so deprcssefl, 
ancl, in fact, never sank so low as to tolerate such WTongs. Several popular 
risings took place in various parts of tlic subjugated territory, and many a 
Norman, caught beyond the walls of his castle or garrison town, was cut to 
pieces. Thc'so partial insurrections were followed by concerted and exten- 
sively combincfl movements. The men of Kent, who had Ix'en tin* first to 
submit, were the first to athjinpt to throw olf the yoke. 

A singular circumstance af tended their eflort. Eustace, count of Boulogne, 
the same who had caused such a stir at Dover in the time of iOdward the Con- 
fessor, was then in open quarrel wifh William the Norman, who kept one of 
his sons in prison. Forgetting their old grievances, the_ people of Ivcmt seut 
a message to Count Eustace, promising to put Dover into his liands if ho 
would help thorn wage war on their Norman oppressors, Eustace accepted 
the invitation, and, crossing the Clumnel with a small band, he landed, under 
favour of a dark night, at a short distance from Dover, whore he was presently 
joined by a host of Kentish men in anus. A contemporary says that had 
they waited but two days, tliese iitsurgents would have been joined by th<‘ 
whole population of those parts; but they imprudently made lui attack on the 
strong eastle of Dover, were repulsed with loss, and then thrown into a panic, 
by the false report, that Bishop Odo was approaching them with all his forces. 
Count Eustace fled, and got safely on board ship, but most of his mcji-at-arais 
were slain or taken prisoners by too Norman garrison, or broke their iic'cLs 
by falling over the cliffs on which Dover Castle stands. Tlie men of Kent, 
with a few exceptions, found their way home in wifety, by baking by-paths 
, and roads with which the Normans were unacquainted. 
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In the west Eadric the Forester, the lord of extensive possessions that lay 
on the Severn and the confines of Wales, being provoked at the depredations 
committed by some Norman captains who had garrisoned the city of Hereford, 
took up arms, and forming an alliance with two Welsh princes, he was enabled 
to shut the foreigners close up within the walls of the town, and to range xm- 
disputed master of all the western part of Herefordshire. 

At this favourable moment the two sons of King Harold sailed over from 
Ireland with a considerable force, embarked in sixty ships. They ascended 
the Bristol Channel and the river Avon, and, landing near Bristol, plundered 
that fertile country. Whatever were their pretexts and claims, they acted as 
common enemies, and were met as such by the English people, who repulsed 
them when they attempted to take the city of Bristol, and soon after defeated 
them upon the coast of Somersetshire, whither they had repaired with their 
ships and plunder. The invaders, who suffered severely, took to their ships, 
and returned immediately to Ireland. In Shropshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
other parts of the kingdom, bodies of English rose in arms, and urged their 
neighbours to join them. Rumours spread that a shnultaneous massacre, 
like that perpetrated on the Danes, was intended. 


THE RETUEN OF WILLIAM 

Letter after letter, and message after measage, were sent in to Normandy; 
but the Conqueror lingered there for more than eight months. When at last 
he departed, it was in hurry and agitation. He embarked at Dieppe on the 
6th of December, and sailed for England by night. On arriving, he placed 
new governors, whom he had brought from Normandy, in his castles and 
strongholds in Sussex and Kent. On reaching Ijondon he was made fully 
sensible of the prevailing discontent; but with his usual crafty prudence he 
applied hunsclf to soothe the storm for a while, deeming that the time had 
not yet arrived for his openly declaring that the fickle, faithless English were 
to be exterminated, or treated as slaves, and all their pos-sessions and honours 
given to the Normans. He celebrated the festival of Christmas with unusual 
pomp, and invited many Saxon chiefs to London to partake in the celebration. 
Ho received these guests with smiles and caresses, giving the kiss of welcome 
to every comer. If they asked for anything, he granted it; if they announced 
or advised anything, ho listened with respectful attention ; and it should seem 
that they were nearly ah the dupes of these royal artifices. He then pro- 
pitiated the citizens of London by a proclamation, which was written in the 
Saxon language, and road in all the churches of the capital. “ Be it known 
unto you,” said this document, “ what is my will. I will that all of you enjoy 
your national laws as in the days of King Edward ; that every son shall inherit 
from his father, after the days of his father; and that none of my people do 
you wrong.” William’s first public act after all these promises was to impose 
a heavy tax, which was made more and more burdensome as his power in- 
creased. 

The Conqueror’s second campaign in England ( 1068) opened in the fertile 
province of Devonshire, where the people refused to acknowledge his govern- 
ment, and prepared to resist the advance of his lieutenants. Some of the 
thanes to whom the command of the insurrection had been intrusted proved 
cowards or traitom; the Normans advanced, burning, and destroying, and 
breathing vengeance; but the men of Exeter, who had had a principal share in 
oiganising the patriotic resistance, were resolute in the defence of their city. 
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Githa, Harold’s mother, had fled there after the battle of Hastings, and cprieil 
with her considerable riches. When tlie Conqueror came within four miles of 
Exeter, he sumnroned the citizens to submit, and take the oath of fealty. They 
replied, “We will not swear fealty to this man, who pretends tobe our king, 
nor will we receive his garrison within our walls ; but if he will receive as tribute 
the dues we were accustomed to pay to our kings, we will consent to pay them 
to him.” 

To this somewhat novel proposal William said, “I would have subjects, 
and it is not my custom to take them on such conditions.” Some of the 
magistrates and wealtliiest of the citizens then went to William, and, im- 
ploring his mercy, proU'ered the submission of the city, and gave hostages; 
but the mass of the population either did not sanction this proceeding, or 
repented of it; and when William rode up at the head of his cavalry, he found 
the gates barred and the walls manned with combatants, who bailc him de- 
fiance. The Nomiaas, in sight of the men on the ramparts, then tore out 
the eyes of one of the hostages they had pist received; Iiut this savage act did 
not daunt the people, who wi'rc well prejiared for defence', having raiseil new 
turrets and battlements on the walls, and brought in a iiumlier of armed sea- 
men both native and foreigners, that liappi'iied to bc' in their port. The siege 
continued for eighteen days, and cost William a gri'at mimber of men. The 
brave men of J'lxetor, however, ohtaiiu'd much more favouralile terms than 
were thi'ii usual; for, though they were forced to take the oath, and admit a 
Norman garrison, their lives, property, and privileges were secured to them, 
and Huccessfu! precautions were taken by the Gouqueror to prevent any out- 
rage or plunder. William returned to WiiKihoster, where he was joincil by 
his wife Matilda, who had not hitherto been in I'liigland. At the ensuing 
festival of Whitsuntide she, was publicly crowned by Eadrod, the archbishop 
of York. Oil the surrender of Exeter, the aged Githa, with several ladies 
of rank, escaped to Bath, and finding no safety there, they fled to the small 
islands at the mouth of the Bovern, where they lay concealed until they 
found an opportunity of passing over to Flanders. 

Harold’s sous, Godwine and Eadinund, with a younger brother named 
Magnus, again came over from freland, and with a fleet hovcired off tiio coast 
of Devonshire and Oornwall, landing occasionally, and inviting the people to 
join them against the Normans. Nothing could' be more alisurdly concerted 
thmi these inovemeiiis. riaving rashly vc'uturod too far into the (‘oiintry, 
they were suddenly attacked by a Norman forc<! from Exiiter, and definiteil 
with great slaughter. Tlieir means wore now exhausted, and, wearied by their 
ill success, their Irish allies declined giving any further assistance to tluise 
exiles. The sons of Harold next appeared as supiiliants at the court of 
Svonii, king of Denmark. 

During tlie spring and early summer of this same yc'ar (10(58), William 
established his authority in Devonshire, Boniersotshirc, and Gloucestershire, 
and besides taking Exeter, made hiniaelf nuwter of Oxford and other fortifieil 
cities which he had loft in his rear wluin ho advanced into the west. Wher- 
ever his dominion was imposed, the mass of land was given to his lords and 
knights, and fortresses and castles were erected and garrisoned by Nonnans 
and other foreigners, who continued to croas the Chatmel in search of em- 
ployment, wealth, and honours. Meanwhile, the accounts of the sufferings 
of the coiKiuered people, as given l)y the native chroniclers, are thus cou- 
denscid in a striking passage of Ilolinshod 

“ Ho took away from divers of the nobilit; 
all their livings, and gave the same to his J 


, and others of the better sort, 
onnans. Moreover, he raised 
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great taxes and subsidies through the lealin; nor anything regai'ded the Eng- 
lish nobility; so that they who before thought themselves to be made forever 
by bringing a stranger into the realm, did now see themselves trodden under 
foot, to be despised, and to be mocked on all sides, insomuch that many of 
them were constrained (as it were, for a fuitla'r testimony of servitude and 
bondage) to shave their boards, to round their hair, and to frame themselves, 
as well in apparel as in seiwice and diet, at their tables, after the Norman 
manner, veiy strange aiul far differing from the ancient customs and old usages 
of their country. Others, utterly refusing to sustain such an intolerable yoke 
of thraldom as was daily laid upon them by the Normans, chose rather to 
leave all, both goods and lands, and, after the manner of outlaws, got them 
to the wooils with their wives, children, and servants, meaning from thcnce- 
lorth to live upon the spoil of the country adjoining, and to take whatsoever 
came next to hand. hereupon it came to pass within a while that no man 
might travel m safety from his own house or town to his next neighbours.” 
The bands of outlaws thus formi'd of impoverished, di'sperate men, were not 
suppressi'd for several succi'ssive reigns; and while the Normans considered 
and treated them as banditti, the JOnglish people long regarded them in the 
light of unfortunate patriots. 

Mon of higher rank and more extcndi'd views wca-e .soon among the fugi- 
tives from the pale of the Oomtueror. When in his conciliating mood, William 
had promised Eilwin, carl of Mercia, one of his daughters in iiiarriago; and, 
flattered hy the prospect of such a prisso, this powiu'ful brother-in-law of 
Harold had rendered iinportunt services to the Norman cause; but now, 
when ho asked liis reward, the Ooiicjueror not only rc'fusnd the fair bride, 
but insulted the suitor. Upon this, Edwin, with his brother Morcar, went 
to the north of England, there to join their iuw'iised eountrynien, and make 
one general elTort for the n'covery of their luieic'iit Jihcrt.ii's. _ No fori'iga s<)!- 
dier had as yet passed the Humber; and it. was behind t.lint rivi'r that Edwin 
and Morcar fixed the great camp of independence, the most southern bul- 
wark of which was the fortified eity of York. Among the ni<‘n of Yorkshins 
and Northumbria they found .sonu' thousands of liardy warriors, who_ swore 
they would not sleef) unik'r the roof of a hou.se till the day of victory, 
anil they were joined by some allies from t.he mountains of Wales ami 
other parts. 

The ever-active Oomiueror, however, came upon them liefore they were 
prc'pared. liis march, considering the many obstacles he had to overcome, 
was wonderfully rapid. Advancing from Oxford, he took Warwick and Lei- 
cester, the lHt.ler of whieh places ho almost entirely destroyed. Then, cross- 
ing tlie Ti-ent, which he had not seen till now, he fell upon Derby and Not- 
tingham. From Nottingham lie marched upon Lincoln, which he forced to 
capitulate and deliver hostagi's, and thence pu'ssing forward might and main, 
he came to the rivea' Ouse, near the point where it falls into the Humber. 
Here he found Edwin and Morcar drawn up to oppose iiim.'^ 

But William gained his iKiinl. without/ having to fight a pitched battle. 
Edwin and Morcar were pacified by ])romis(!S and submitted without strik- 
ing a blow. But, as h’reemau siiys, the favour at William's bands to which 
they were now admitti'd was a favour only in name. William continued to 
advance after the suhmis.siou of the earls practically unopposed. The 
English fled from every town. As ho approiwilied York, a deputation of 
its citizens mot him with the keys of tho city. The more resolute of the 
English collected at Durham; others fled into tho country of tho Scots winch 
beciune the refuse for thoussmds of English patriots. « The Normans who were 
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not prepared to advance farther, built a strong citadel at York, which bo- 
■came their advanced post and bulwark towards the north. 

In spite of his successes in the north, and his fim establishment in the 
midland counties, where he built castles and gave away earldoms, the Con- 
queror's throne was still threatened, and the country still agitated Irora one 
end to the other. The English chiefs, who had hitherto adhered to his cause, 
fell off, at first one by one, and then in troops together, following up their 
defection with concerted plans of operation against him. To these was 
added a fugitive of still higher rank, of whose custody the Conqueror was 
very negligent. Eadgar .Ethcling fled by sea into Scotland, taking his mother, 
Agatha, and his two sisters, Margaret and Christina, with him. These royal 
fugitives were received with great honour and kindness, and conducted to his 
castle of Dunfermline by the Scottish monarch, Malcolm Caumoro. Eadgar’s 
sister Margaret was yoxmg and handsome; “and in process of tunc the said 
King Malcolm cast such love xmto the said Margaret, that he took her to w'ife.” 
Some of the English nobles had preceded Eadgar to Scotland; many followed 
him ; and these emigrants, and others that aiTived from the same quarter on 
various subsequent occasions, became the founders of a principal part of the 
Scottish nobility. 

It is probable that William did not mourn much for iho departure of the 
English thanes ; but presently he was vexed and embarrassed by the dcjiar- 
ture of some of his Norman chiefs who had followed him from tlie Continent. 
T^e king pimishcd this desertion by immediately confiscating all the posses- 
sions they had obtained in England. At the same time he invited fresh 
adventurers and soldiers of fortune from nearly every country in Europe; 
and, allured by his brilliant offers, bands flocked to him from the banks of 
the Rhine, the Seme, the Loire, the Garonne, and the Tagus — ^from the Alps, 
and the Italian periinsula beyond the Alps. 

The strong garrison which the Conqueror had left at York could scarcely 
adventure a mile in advance of that post without being attacked by the na- 
tives, who lay constantly in ambush in all the woods and glens. The gov- 
ernor, William Malet,_ was soon fain to declare that he would not answer for 
the security of York itself unless prompt succour was sent him. On receiv- 
ing this alarming news, William marched in person, and arrived before York 
Just as the citizens, in league with all the country people of the neighbour- 
hood, were besieging the Norman fortress. Having raised this siege by a 
sudden attack, he laid the foundations of a second castle in York, and, leav- 
ing a double garrison, returned southward. Soon after his departure, the 
English made a second attempt to drive the enemy from their fortress, but 
they were repulsed with loss; and the second castle and other works wore 
finished without further mterruption. Thinking themselves now secure in 
this advanced post, the Normans resumed the offensive, and made a desper- 
ate attempt to extend their frontier as far north as Durham. The advance 
was made by a certain Robert de Comines, to whom William had promised a 
vast territory yet to be conquered. 

This Robert set out from York with much pomp and circumstance, hav- 
ing assumed, by anticipation, the title of carl of Northumberland. His 
army was not large, consisting only of 1,200 lances; but his confidence was 
boundless. He crossed the Toes, and was within sight of the walls of Dur- 
ham, which the Normans called “ the stronghold of the rebels of the north,” 
when Ethelwine, the English bishop of that place, came forth to meet him, 
and informed him that the natives had vowed to destroy him, or be destroyed, 
and warned him not to expose himself with so small a force. Comines treated 
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the warnmg with contempt, and marched on. The Normans entered Dur- 
ham, massacring a few delenceless men. Tire sokhers quartered themsclvc's 
in the houses of the citizens, plundering or wasting their substance ; and the 
chief himself took possession of the bishop’s palace. But when night fell, the 
people lighted signal-fires on the hills, that were seen a.s far as the Tees to the 
south, and as far northward as the river Tyne; and, at the summons, the 
inhabitants gathered in great numbers, and hurried to Durham. At the 
point of day they rushed into the city, and attacked the Normans on all sides. 
Many were killed before they could well rou.se themselves from the deep sleep 
induced by the fatigue of the preceding day’s march, and the revelry and de- 
bauch of the night. The ro.st attempted to rally in the bishop’s house, where 
their leader had established his quarters. Thf'y defended this ]>o.st for a short 
time, drscharging Iheir arrows and olhcT missik's on the heads of their assail- 
ants, but the English euflod the combat by sidtiug fire to the house, which 
was burned to the ground, with Robert dc Comines and all the Normans in it. 
The chroniclers relate that of all the men cngagf>d in the expeilition only two 
esca})('d. 

When the Northumbrians struck the blow at Durham, they W'ern oxjiect- 
ing powerful allies, who soon arrived. As we have so often liad occasion to 
roj;oat, the, so men, with tlic inhabitanis of most of the Danelagh, wore e.x- 
ccodingly fierce and warlike, and chiefly of Danish blood. Many of the old 
men had followed the victorious banner of the great Canute ini.o England, or 
had served under his sons, kings Harold Harefoot and Harthaonut; and the 
sons of th('SO old warriom we^(^ now in the vigcjur of mature manhood. Tlu'y 
had always maintained an intorcoui’se wdth Df'nitinrk, and as soon as they 
saw themselves tlrn'otencd by the Normans, tln^y applied to that country' 
for assistance. The court of the Danish king was soon crowdcsl by supjjli- 
cants from the Danc'lagh, from Norwich and Ijiiieoln, to York, Durriam, and 
Ncwciistle. TIkto were also envoy.s from other parts of th(‘ kingdom, where 
the Sa.Kon blood predonuiuiled, and the sons of King Harold addid their 
efforts to urge the Danish monarch to the inva.sion of England. 

At th(! si'ime time the men of Northumberland had opened a corres])on- 
denc<i with Malcolm Oaiimore and his gu('sf, I'lmlgar riSthcling, and allied 
themselves with the English refuge('s in Bcotland and on the Border. I'lvcm 
su])posing that the sons of Harold made no pretensions to the crown, there 
must hiivc been some Jealousy aufl confusion in this confederacy; for while 
one party to it held the. weak Eadgar as legitimate soveroigiij another main- 
tained that by right of succession (he king of Deiunark was king of I'lnglainl. 
It seems W(dl established that the Danish uKjiiarch, Svend Kstridseii (Eslrith- 
aon), lield the latter opinion; and the ill suectsss of the confedca-ucy may jmib- 
ably bo attrilmhid to the disunion in<!vitjibly arising from sueh elashing inter- 
ests a.ud pretensions. As soon as the battle of Ilastings was known, and 
Ijoforc any invitations were sent over, Bv(‘nd Inid contemplated a <l(*Hc.ent on 
England. To avert this danger, Willkiin had recourse to Adelbert, the areh- 
bisliop of Bremen, who, won by persuasion and i)resenls of large sums (>f 
mone.y, tniderlook the m'gotiatkm, and ('udeavoiu'ed make ino Danish 
Mng renouneo his pmjeet. 

Two years passc«i without anything more being heard of th(f Danish inya- 
siou; but when in this, the third year after the battle of IXastings, the solici- 
tations of the English emigrants were more urgent than ever, and the men 
of the north, his natural allies, wore tip in aims, the powerful Dane dewatched 
a fleet of 240 sail, with orders to act in conjunction with the king of S^eotlaud 
and the Northumbrians. The army embarked in this fleet was composed of 
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almost as many heterogeneous materials as the mercenary force of William ; 
besides Danes and Holstemers, there were Frisians, Saxons, Poles, and adven- 
turers from other countries, tempted by the hope of plunder. The Danish 
king gave the supreme command of the fleet to his bi other Asbiorn. After 
alarming the Normans in the southeast, at Dover, Sandwich, and Ipswich, 
the Danes went northward to the Humber, and sailed up that estuary to the 
Ouse, where they landed about the middle of August. It appears that A.s- 
biom was not able to prevent his motley army from plundering and wasting 
the country. 

As soon, however, as the Anglo-Danes, the men of Yorkshire and Northum- 
berland, were advised of the arrival of the annament, they iiocked to join it 
from all parts of the country ; and Eadgar jEthcling, witli Marleswino, Gos- 
patrick, Waltheof the son of Siward, the great enemy of Macbeth, and many 
others, arrived from the frontiers of Scotland^ bearing the consoling assurance 
that, in addition to the force they brought with them, Malcolm Canmore was 
advancing with a Scottish anny to .support the insurgents. York was olo,se 
at hand, and they detennined to commence operations by the attack of the 
Norman fortifications in that city. The Nonnaus had rendered the walls of 
the town so strong that they defended them sewen day.s; on the eighth day 
of the siege they set fire to thehou.ses that stood near their citadris, in order 
that their assailants might not use the materials to fill up the ditches of the 
castles, anrl then they shut themselves up within those liiu's. A strong wind 
arose— the flames spread in all directions; the minster, or cathedral church, 
with its famous library, and great part of the city, wore con,sumed; andevi'u 
within their castles the Normans saw themselves threatened with a horrid 
death by the fire they had kindled. Preforruig death by the sword aiul 
battle-axe to being burned alive, they made a sally, and wore slain, almost 
to a man, by an enemy far superior in number, and inflamed with the, ficucost 
hatred. 

They had sufi:erod no such loss since tlic fight of Hastings; three thousand 
Normans and mercenaries of different races fell; and only William Mak'.t, the 
governor of York, with his wife and children, and a few other men of rank, 
were saved and carried on board the Danish fleet, where they were kept for 
ransom. Such parts of the city of York as e,sca[)ed the conflagration wore 
occupied by or for Eadgar Jilthe.Iing. A rapid advance to the south, after 
the capture of York, with no enemy in their rear, might have insurcil tlic 
confederates a signal and perhaps a decisive success; but the king of Bcot- 
land did not appear with his promised array, and at the approach of winh'r 
I retired to their ship.s in the Humber, or took up quarters botwex'u 

tlio Ouse and the Trent. William was thus allowed time to collect his forces 
and bring over fresh troops from the Contimrat. 


THE DEVASTATION OP THE NORTH [lOOO A.D.] 

The Conqueror was hunting in the forest of Dean when ho received the 
first news of the cati^tropho or York ; and then and there he swore, by the 
splendour of the Almighty, that ho would utterly oxtcrininato the Northum- 
brian people, nor ever lay down his lance when he had once taken it up, until 
he had done the deed.<* 

Ho had collected about him a new body of auxiliary troop.s, and ho marched 
to the north with an overwhelming force. But he trusted not to force alone. 
His Egonts W6re busy uniongnt the Daiush chiefs ; and theiv powerful army 
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retired to their ships. The English, who had joined the Danes at the Humber, 
fell back to the Tyne. York was left to be defended by Earl Waltheof alone. 
The insurrectionary spirit had spread upon the news of the Danish landing, 
and William had to fight his way through a hostile population in the mid- 
land counties. At length he reached Pontefract. The winter was come with 
rain and snow. The river Aire had become a torrent, and was impassable 
by boats. Three weeks was the fiery king detained ; till at length a ford was 
found and the army crossed. _ Their march was through the wild hills and 
the pathless forests of a district now rich with modes of industry then un- 
dreamt of — by paths so nar- 
row that two soldiers could 
not walk abreast. lie entered 
York, which he found aban- 
doned. But there he sat down, 
to spend the festival of Ghi'ist- 
miis in the organisation of a 
plan of vi'ngeance that would 
have better fitted one who had 
never had the name of the 
great teacher of mercy on his 
lips. He dispersed his com- 
manders in se])arate divisions 
over a suifacc of a hundred 
miles, with orders to destroy 
every living man, and every 
article that could luinistt'r to 
the sustenance of life. Houses 
wore to bo burned; the iinjile- 
ments of hnsl)andry were to 
be broken up; the whole dis- 
trict from the llumlx'r to the 
Tecs, from the Wear to the 
Tyne, was to bo made a desert. 

And it was made a desert. 

Throughout tills region, when, 
fourteen years after, the survey 
recorded in Doovimlay Book 
was completed, the lauds of ICdwin and Morcar were entered as was^ia — laid 
waste. Many others belonging to the sees of York and Durhain, and to 
Waltheof, Oospatrick, and Biward, the Ba.xon lords, had the terrible word 
vxiata written against them, Malmesbury writing half a century afterwpds, 
says: “Thus, the resources of a jirovinco, once flourishing, were cut olT,_ by 
fire, slaughter, and devastation. The ground for more than sixty miles, 
totally uncultivated and unproductive, remaius bare to the present day.” 

Ordericusfl' winds up the lameutahlc story with these wfinls: “There 
followed, consequently, so great a scarcity in England in the ensuing years, 
and severe famine involved the innocent and unarmed population in so much 
misery, that, in a Christian nation, more thsui a hundred thousiuid souls, of 
both sexes and all ages, perished of want. On many occasions, in the course 
of the present history, I have been free to extol William according to his 
merits, Wt I dare not commend him for an act which levelled both the bad 
and the good together in one common ruin, by the infliction of a consmnmg 
famine. For when I see that innocent children, youths in the prime of their 
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age, and gray-headed old iiien perished from hunger, I am more disposed to 
pity the sorrows and suffermgs of the wretched people, than to undertake 
the hopeless task of screening one by lying flatteries who was guilty of such 
wholesale massacre. I assert, moreover, that such barbarous homicide could 
not pass unpunished. The Almighty Judge beholds alike the high and low, 
scrutinising and punishing the acts of both with equal justice, that his eternal 
laws may be plain to all." 

Detestable as these cruelties appear to us, it is satisfactoiy to hnd that 
they were held in detestation by those who lived near the times in which 
they were perpetrated. _ It was not a characteristic of these ages, which we 
arc accustomed to think barbarous, that the monastic miters, who posses^d 
all the knowledge of the period, should speak with indifference of men eating 
human flesh, under the pressure of famine; of perishing creatures selling 
themselves into perpetual slavery to obtain food; of corpses rotting in the 
highways, because none were left to bmy them. Nor are we quite warranted 
in believing that the great Norman chieftains, even whilst they received 
enormous grants of confiscated properties, could look with unmixed satisfac- 
tion upon pasture lands without herds, and arable lands without men to till 
them.? 

On his return from Hexham to York, by an imperfectly known and indi- 
rect route across the Fells, William was well-nigh perishing. The snow was 
still deep in those parts, and the rivers, torrents, ravines, and mountains 
continually presented obstacles to which the Normans had been little accus- 
tomed in the level counties of England. The army fell into confusion, the 
king lost the track, and passed a whole night without knowing where he was, 
or what direction his troops had taken. He did not reach^York without a 
serious loss, for he left behind him most of his horses, which were said to 
have perished in the snow ; his men also suffered the severest privations. 

Confiscation now became almost general. All property in land, whether 
belonging to patriotic chiefs, or to men who had taken no active part in the 
conflict, began to pass into the possession of the Normans and other foreign- 
ers. Nor was movable property safer or more respected. William’s com- 
missioners, who in many places perfonned their work sword in hand, ^d not 
always draw a distinction between the plate and jewels left in deposit, and 
the treasures that belonged to the monasteries themselves, but carried off 
the church ornaments, and the vessels of silver or gold that were attached 
to the service of the altar. They also removed or destroyed all deeds and 
documents, charters of immrmities, and evidences of property. The newly con- 
quered territory in the north was distributed in immense lots. In Doomsday 
Book, which was drawn up fifteen years after the Norman occupation of 
them, most of these domains are described as lying fallow or waste. Every 
baron erected his castle ; and in every populous town there was a strong fort- 
ress, where the Normans confined the principal natives as hostages, and into 
which they could retire in case of an insurrection. 

The nominal government of Northumberland was, however, intrusted to 
a native who had recently borne arms against William. This was Gospatrick, 
who came in with Waltheof, the brave son of Siward, with Morcar and Ed- 
win, the brothers-in-law of King Harold, and submitted to William for the 
second time, being probably induced thereto by liberal promises from the 
Conqueror, who then considered them as the main prop of the English cause, 
wanting whom Eadgar iEtheling would at once fall into insignificance. Wal- 
theof was made eail of Huntingdon and Northampton, and received tlie hand 
of Judith, one of King William’s nieces; and Morcar and Edwin were restored 
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to their paternal estates. In reality, however, these four men were little better 
than prisoners, and three of them perished miserably in a very short time. 

Tlie insurrections which broke out in William’s roar, during his march to 
York, were partially suppressed by his lieutenants, who sufiered some re- 
verses, and perpetrated great cruelties. The garrison of Exeter, besieged 
by the people of Cornwall, was relieved by Fitz-Osborno ; Montacute (Mon- 
tague) repulsed the insurgents of Devonshire and Somersetshire ; and Eadric 
the Forester, who took the town of Shrewsbury, with the help of the men 
of Chester and some Welsh, was foiled in his attempt to reduce the castle. 
The whole of the northwest w'as, 
however, in a very insecure state; 
and the haste with which William 
marched thither on his return to 
York from Hexham, seems to denote 
some greater peril oil (ho side of 
the Noniians than is cxprcasiMl by 
any of the annalists. The w'cather 
was still inclement, and his troofis 
were fatigued by their recent exer- 
tions, their raphl marchi'S and coun- 
ter-marches in Northumberland; yet 
he led them, lunidst storms of sleet 
and hail, across the mountains which 
divide our island lengthwise,^ and 
which have been called, not ina})- 
propriah'ly, the Apennines of lOng- 
land. The roads he took, as being 
those which led direct to Chesku', 
were scarcely passable for cavalry, 
and his troops were annoyed and 
disheartened by _ ac t u al difficul- 
ties and prospective liardships and 
dangera. 

The auxiliaries, particularly tlu* 
men of Anjou and Brittany, W'gaa 

to murmur aloud ; and not a few of the Normans, complaining of the hard ser- 
vice to which their chief was exjiosing them, talked of Kfturning beyond sea. 
William silenced their murmurs with his wonted art; and on the rough way 
over the wealds ho partook in the fatigues of the common soldiers, marching 
on foot with them, and faring as they fared. OhesLer, whiiih still retained 
the outer features of a Roman city, and where the Conqueror gazed on Roman 
walls and gates then comparatively entire, had not yet Iwen invmled by the 
Normans. No defence, however, was attempted tbirc; and, after entering in 
triumph, William proc(!edc(l to lay the foundations of a new and strong castle, 
while deiaclunents of his army reduced the surrounding country. During 
the Conqueror’s stay Eadric the Forester 8ubnntto<l, and was received into' 
favour. To retain the newly conquered provinwj in the northwest, he had 
left a strong body of troops behind him. Hugh the Wolf jind his ferocious 
followers shod the blood of thc^ Welsh like water. The fearful tragedy of 
Northumberland and Yorkshire was repeated on a smaller scale in this comer 
of the island, and famine and pestilence stalked along the banks of the Clwyd, 
the Dee, and the Mersey, as they had done by the rivers of the northeastern 
coast. 
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The distui’bances on the eastern coast, which had been overlooked, now 
grew to such importance as to demand attention. Hereward, “England’s 
darling,” as he was called by his admiring countrymen, was lord oi Brunn 
or Bourn, in Lincolnshire, and one of the most resolute chiefs the Normans 
ever had to encounter. Having expelled the foreigners, who had taken pos- 
session of his patrimony, he assisted his neighbours in doing the like, and then 
established a fortified camp in the Isle of Ely, where he raised the banner of 
independence, and bade defiance to the Conqueror. His power or influence 
soon extended along the eastern sea-line, over the fen country of Lincoln- 
shire, Huntingdon, and Cambridge ; and English refugees of all classes— thanes 
dispossessed of their lands, bishops deprived of their mitres, abbots driven 
from their monasteries to make room for foreigners — ^repaired from time to 
time to his “ camp of refuge.” 

The jealous fears of the king increased the danger they were intended to 
lessen. Though Edwin and Morcar remained perfectly quiet, and showed 
■every disposition to keep their oaths of allegiance, he dreaded them, on 
account of their great popularity with their countrymen, and he finally 
resolved to seize their persons. The two earls received timely notice of this 
intention, and secreted themselves. When he thought the vigilance of the 
Normans was lulled, Edwin endeavoured to escape to the Scottish border; 
but he was_ betrayed by three of his attendants, and fell on the road, gal- 
lantly fighting against his Norman pursuers, who cut off his head, and sent 
it as an acceptable present to the Conqueror.^ Morcar effected his escape to 
the morasses of Cambridgeshire, and joined Hereward, whose camp was fur- 
ther crowded about this time by many of the English chiefs of the north, 
who had been driven homeless into Scotland. Among the ecclesiastics wlio 
took this course was Egeliom, the Bishop of Durham. Even Stigand, the 
primate of all England, but now degraded by kmg and pojie, and replaced 
by Lanfranc, an Italian, is mentioned among the refugees of Ely. 

William at length moved with a formidable army. The difficulties of this 
war on the eastern coast were different from but not inferior to what the 
Normans had encountered in the west and the north. There were no mountains 
and defiles, but the country was in good part a swamp, on which no cavalry 
could tread ; it was cut in all directions by rivers, and streams, and broad mores ; 
and the few roads that led through this dangerous labyrinth wore little known 
to the foreigners. The eountry, too, where the banner of independence 
floated was a sort of holy land to the English ; the abbeys of Ely, Peterborough, 
Thorney, and Choyland, the most ancient, the most revered of their establish- 
ments, stood within it; and the monks, however professionally timid or peace- 
ful, were disposed to resistance — ^for they well knew tliat the coming of the 
NoimajM would be the signal for drivii^ them from their monasteries, 
mt two or three years the Conquest was cheeked in this direction. 

The Normans, surprised among the bogs and the tall rushes that covered 


.1 a brmiant one,” says Ramsay,* “but in face of the obloquy 

tna-t lias been neaped upon him, if the judgment of a man^s own time is worth anythiuff, we 
recognise that the tot earl of Mercia had inherited good and lovable qualities that 
gideped him to English, French, and Norman alike.” William^s reception of the gift of 
Edwm s head has been differently related by different historians. He aflfected to shed tears 
we are told. At any rate he seems to have shown no pleasure at the deed, and refused to 

fis-id to have expressed bis displeasure by banishing the 
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them, suffered many severe losses. The sagacious eye of William at last saw 
that the proper way of proccedmg would be by a blockade that should prevent 
provisions and succour from reaching the Isle of Ely. He accordingly sta- 
tioned all the ships he could collect m the Wash, with orders to watch every 
inlet from the sea to the fens; and he so stationed his army as to block up 
every road that led into the fens by land. When he resumed more active 
operations, he undertook a work of great note and difficulty. In order to 
approach the fortified camp in the midst of marshes, and an expanse of water 
in some places shallow’, in others deep, he began to build a wooden causeway, 
two miles long, w’ith bridges over the beds of the rivers. Hereward frequently 
interrupted these operations, and in a manner so murderous, sudden, and 
mysterious, that the affrighted wijrkmen and soldiers became firmly con- 
vinced that he was leagued wdth the devil, and aidcnl by some neciomancer. 
William, who bad brought over with him from Norniantly a conjurer and 
soothsayer as an essential part of his army of invasion, was reuilily indueeil 
to employ a sorceress on the side of tlie Normans, m order to neutralise or 
defeat the spells of the English. This sorceress w’as jilaw'd, with much 
ceremony, on the top of a wooden tower at, the head of the works; but Ilero- 
ward, watching his opportunity, set fire to the dry reeds and rushes; tlie tlamcs 
were rapidly spread by the wind, and tow'or and sorceress, workmen and 
soldiers, were consumed. 

When the Isle of Ely had been blockaded three months, provisions became 
scarce there. Tliose whose profeasion and vowed duties mcludod frcqiwmt 
fasting, w'ore the first to bt'ceme impatient undc'r privation. The monks of 
Ely sent to the (memy’s camp, offering to show a safe jiassage acro.ss the fens, 
if the king would only promise to leave them in undist,urbed possession of 
their houses and lands. The king agreed to the condition, and t.wo of his 
iiarons pledged their faith for the execution of the treat, y. Under proper 
guide's the Normans then found their way into the Lsle of Ely, and took po.s- 
se8.sion of the strong monastery which formed part of Ilen-ward’s line' of 
defence. They killetl one thousand Engli.«hmen, that either occupied an 
advanced position, or had ma<le a sortie; and then, elosing round the “earn]) 
of refuge,” they finally obligeil the rest to lay down their arms. Some of 
tirnse brave men wore liberated on paying heavy fines or ransoms; some were 
put to death; some deprived of their sight; .some maimed and rendered unfit 
for war, by having a right hand or a foot cut off ; some wore coiuloiiuicd to 
iicrjiotual imprisonmeut. 

Hereward, the soul of the confederacy, would not submit; but, making 
an effort which appeared desperate to all, he rushed from the beieaguereil 
camp, and escaiied by throwing himself into the mar.shes, where the Normaus 
wouiil not venture to follow him. Pas.su)g from fon to fen, he gaitu'il th(> low, 
swampjr lands in Lincolnshire, near his own estate, where ho was joincsl by 
some friends, and renewed a parti.san or guerilla warfare, whi<fh Jasteil four 
or five, years, au<l cost the. Normans many live.s, but which eoulil nut, under 
existing circumstance, s, produce any great political result. At last, seeing the 
hopelessness of t,Ue. struggle, he listened to terms from William, who was 
anxioas to pacify an enemy his armies could never roach, and who probably 
admired, as a soldier, his wonderful courage anil addims. Hereward made 
his jKjaco, took the oath of allegiance, and' was })annittod by the Conqueror 
to preserve and enjoy the cskites of his ancestors. The exploits of the last 
Iiero of Ando-Baxon iudopondence fonned a favourite theme of tradition and 
poetry ; ana long after his death the inhabifomts of the Isle of Ely showed with 
pride the ruins of a wooden tower, which they called the castle of Hereward. 
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THE CONSOLIDATION OF NORMAN POWER 

After the destruction of the camp of refuge in Ely, the Norman forces, 
naval as well as military, proceeded to the north, to disperse some bands 
which had again raised the standard of independence, and invoked the presence 
of Eadgar ^theling, who was enjoying the tranquillity and obscurity for which 
he was fitted m Scotland. After some bloody skirmishes, the confederates 
were driven beyond the Tweed , and then William crossed that river, to seize 
the English emigrants and punish Malcolm Canmorc. A Scottish army, 
which had been so anxiously expected by the English insurgents at York two 
years before, when its weight in the scale might have proved fatal to the 
Normans, had tardily marched, at a moment when the Northumbrians and 
people of Yorkshire were almost extcmiinatcd, and when it could do little 
more than excite the few remaining inhabitants to a hopeless rising, and burn 
the houses of such as refuserl to join in it. The want of provisions in a land 
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laid waste soon made the Scots rccross the Border. To avenge this mere 
predatory inroad, however, William now advanced from the Tweed to the 
Firth of Forth, as if he intended to subdue the whole of the “land of the 
mountain and flood,” taking with him the entire mass of his splendid cavalry, 
and nearly every Nomiau foot-soldier he could piaidently detach from garrison 
duty in England. The emigrants escaped his pursuit, nor would Malcolm 
deliver them up ; but, mtimidated by the advance of an anny infinitely more 
numerous and better armed than his o^vn, the Scottish king, says the Haxon 
Chronicle, f “came and agreed with King William, and delivered hostages, 
and was riis man; and the king went home with all his force.” 

The Normans had now been seven years in the land, engaged in almost 
constant hostilities; and at length England, with the exception of Wales, 
might fairly be said to be conquered. In most abridgments and epitomes of 
history, the events we have related, in not unnecessary detail, are so faintly 
indicated, and huddled together in so narrow a space, as to leave an impression 
that the resistance of our ancestors after the battle of Hastings was trifling 
and brief — that the sanguinaiy drama of the Conquest was almost wholly 
included in one act. Nothing can be more incorrect than this impression, or 
more unfair to that hardy race of men, who were the fountain-source of at 
least nine-tenths of the blood that flows in the large and generous veins of 
the English nation. 
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Not long after his return from Scotland circumstances imperatively called 
for the presence of William in his continental dominions. His talents as a 
statesman and warrior are indisputable, yet few men have owed more to good 
fortune. Their wrongs and provocations were the same then as now, and 
policy would have suggested to the people of Maine to exert themselves a year 
or two before, when William, engaged in difficult wars in England, would 
have been embarrassed Ijy their insurrection on the Continent. But they 
made their great effort Just as England was reduced to the quietude of despair, 
and when William could proceed against them unencumbered by any other 
war. IKribert, the last count or national chief, bequeathed the county of 
Maine, bordering on Normandy, to Duke William, who, to the displeasure of 
the people, but without any important opposition, had taken possession of it 
several years Ijoforc ho invaded England. Instigated by hulk, count of Anjou, 
and voxerl bj'’ a tyramiieal administration, the people of Maine now rose iigainst 
William, ex[)clled the magistrak's he had pluc,ed oviu’ them, aiul drove out 
from their towns the ofUciM-s and garrisons of the Norman race. Deeming it 
imprudent to remove his Norman forces from this Island, he collected a con- 
siderable army_ among the English population, and carrying them over to 
Normandy lie joined them to some troops levied there, and putting liimself 
at their head, marched into tlii' unfortiunito provinc-o of Maine. The nationn! 
valour, which so often op{)osed him, was now e.\'erte(l, with a lilind fury, in 
his favour. The I'lngllsh boat the inou of Maine, burnc'd their towns and 
villagcfs, ami did as much mischief as the Normans (among whom was a strong 
contingent from Maine) had periietrated in England. 

While these things W'c.re passing on the Oontinont, hladgar rEtheling re- 
ceived an advantageous offer of services and co-o])eration from Philifi, king 
of Franco, who at last, and too late, roused liimself from the strange slolli 
and indiffcrc'iice with whash he had scien the progress made by his overgrown 
vassal, the. duke of Normandy. The events in Maine, the dread insjiired in 
all the neighbouring country, even to the walls of Paris, and William’s ex- 
hibitciou of force, were probably the ininiedinto causes that dispelled Philip's 
long sleep. He invited ICadgar to come, to F’rauco am I be present at his council, 
promising him a strong fortress, sitiuiled on the Channel, at a point equally 
convoniiiiit for making descents upon lOiiglaiid or incursions or forays into 
Normandy. Closing with the proposals^ iCudgar got ready a few ships ami a 
small band of soldiers — Ixiiag aiiled therein by liis sister, the (lucen of Scotland, 
and seme of the Heoltish noliility — ^and mailc sail for France. 

Ills usual bad luck attended him; he had scarcely gained the open sea 
when a storm arose and drove lus ships ashore on the coast of Northumber- 
land, where some of his follower wiirc drowned, and otliens tak<*n i)ri.s<)U(jrs 
by tlu! Normans. He and a few of his friends ol sujicrior rank escaped and 
got ink) Bcotlaiid, whore they arrived in miserable plight, with nothing but 
the clothes on their backs, some walking on foot, soint! mounted on sorry 
beasts. After this misfortune, his brother-iii-law, ICmg Malcolm, advised 
him to stick a reconciliation with William, and Eadgar accordingly sent a 
mesmiugcr to the Conqueror, who at once inviUid him te Normaudyj where he 
promistid proptir and honourable treatment. Instead of sailing direct from 
Hcotland, the .dHtheling, whose ftitilings were as obtuse as his intellect, took 
his way tlirough England, foixsting at the castkss of the Norman invadors 
as he went along, Willlaui received him with a show of kindness, and allotted 
him an apartment in the palace of Rouen, with a pound of silver a day for 
his maintenance ; and there the descendant of the great Alfred passed eleven, 
years of his life, occupying himself with dogs and horses. 
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THE BAHONS’ EEVOLT (l075 A. B.) 

The king, who had gone to the Continent to quell one insurrection, was 
recalled to England by another of a much more threatening nature ; planned, 
not by the English, but by the Norman barons, their conquerors and despoilers. 
William Fitzosbern, the prime favourite and counsellor of the Conqueror, 
had died a violent death in Flanders, and had been succeeded in his English 
domains, and the earldom of Hereford, by his son, Roger Fitzosbern. This 
young nobleman negotiated a marriage between his sister Emma and Ralph 
or Raoul de Gael, a Breton by birth, and earl of Norfolk in England by the 
right of the sword. For some reason not explained, this alliance was dis- 
pleasing to the king, who sent from Normandy to prohibit it. The parties 
were enraged by this prohibition, which they also determined not to obey; 
and on the day which had been previously fixed for the ceremony, Emma, tho 
affianced, was conducted to Nonvich, where a wedding-feast was celebrated, 
that was fatal to all that were present at it. Among the guests who had been 
invited, rather for the after-act than to do honour to the bride and bridegroom, 
was Waltheof, the husband of Judith [whom William had recently created 
earl of Northumbria]. A sumptuous feast was followed by copious libations; 
and when the heads of the guests were heated by wine, tlie earls of Ilercforil 
and Norfolk, who wore already committed by carrying the forbidden marriage 
into effect, and who knew the implacable temper of William, oiiened their 
plans with a wild and energetic eloquence. 

The great object of the Norman consiiirators was to gain over Earl Wal- 
theof, whose warlike qualities and groat popularity with the English were 
well known to them, and when they proceeded to divulge the particulars of 
their plan, the earls of Hereford and Norfolk allured him with the promise of 
a third of England, which was to be partitioned into the old Saxon kingdoms 
of Wessex, Mercia, and Northumberland. With the fumes of wine in his head, 
and a general ardour and enthusiasm around him, Waltheof, it is said, gave 
his approval to the conspiracy; but, according to one version of tho story, 
the next morning, “when he had consulted with his pillow, and awaked his 
wits to perceive the danger whereuiito he was drawn, he dctcniiined not to 
move in it,” and took measures to prevent its breaking out. A more generally 
received account, however, is, that Waltheof, seeing from the first the madness 
of the scheme, and the little probability it offered of benefiting the English 
people, refused to engage in it, and only took an oath of secrecy. Tho whole 
project, indeed, was insane; the discontented barons had scarcely a chance of 
suepeeding against the established authority and the genius of William ; and 
their success, had it been possible, would have proved a curse to the country; 
a stop fatally retrograde; a going back towards the time of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, when England was fractured into a number of potty hostile states. 
It is quite certain that Waltheof never took up arms, nor did any overt act 
of treason, but in his uneasiness of mind, and his confidence in so dear a con- 
nection, he disclosed to his_ wife Judith all that had been done in Norwich 
Castle; and this confidence is generally believed to have been the main cause 
of his ruin. 

Roger Fitzosbern mid Ralph de Gael, the real heads of the confederacy, 
were hurried into action before their scheme was ripe, for their secret was 
betrayed by some one. The first of these earls, who had collected his followers 
and a considerable number of Welsh, was checked in his attempt to cross the 
Severn at Worcester, nor could he find a passage at any other point. Walter 
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de Lacy, a great baron in those parts, soon brought up a mixed host of English 
and Normans, that rendered the earl of Hcrelord’s project of crossing the 
Severn, to co-operate with his lirother-in-law in the heart of England, alto- 
gether hopeless. Lanfranc, the Italian archbishop of Canterbury, who acted 
as viceroy during William’s absence, proceeding with the greatest decision, 
also sent troops from London and Winchester to oppose Fitzosbern, at whose 
head he hurled, at the same time, the terrible sentence of exconinninication. 
In writing to the king in Normandy, the primate said : “ It would be with 
pleasure, and as envoy of God, that we could wolcoiue you among us, but,’’ 
added the energetic old priest, “ do not hurry 
yourself to cross the sea, for it would bo jmt- 
ting us to shame to conic and aid us in de- 
stroying such traitors and thieves.” The ear! 
of Ilorclord fell back from the Severn, and his 
brother-in-law, the carl of Norfolk, left to 
himself, and unable to procure in time assist- 
ance, for which ho had applied to the Danes, 
was suddenly attacked by a royal army of 
very superior force, led by Odo, tho bishop 
of Bayeux, who obtained a complete victory, 
and cut off the right foot of every prisoner 
ho made. The earl retreated to Norwich, 
garrisoned his castle with tho most trusty of 
his followers, and, leaving his bride to dofcaid 
it, passed over to Brittany, in hopes of oli- 
laining succour from his countrymen. I'lio 
daughter of William Iltzosbeni defended 
Norwich (lastle with great In-aveiy; and 
when, at, tho end of three months, she capitu- 
lated, she obtained mild terms for her garri- 
son, which was almost entirt'Iy conijxised of 
Bretons. They did not suffer in life or limb, 
but were shipped off to the Continent within 
forty tlays. 

The Bretons generally had rendered them- 
selves unpopular at Wiiiiam’s court. With 
the true character of their race, they were Axtn.o-NoitMA.'i ('oHTtr.MK 
irascible, turhulout, factious, and imicli more (i{<>i(irc lano ^ n.) 

devoted to the licad of thc'ir clan tlian to tho 

king. When they wore embarked, Lanfranc wrote to his musler, “ ( Jlory Ixf to 
God, your kingdoin is at last purged of the lillh of those Bretons.” The king 
iivvadod Brittany, in the hope of exterminating the fugitive earl of Norfolk in 
his native castle, and niduc-ing that province to ontiu' subjc'etion ; but, after 
laying an unsuccessful siege to tho town of J)ol, la; was obliged to reti^^ Ix'fore 
an army of Bretons, who w(Tfi supported by thc! Fre.neh king. William lh<!n 
crossed tho Chann<d to ,sup])n'Rs th(i insurrection in England; hut by th<' time 
he arrived tlx're was little h'ft for him to do ex(‘(>pt to punish the principal 
offenders. The earl of Hereford had Imh'u followed, <Ief(‘ated, ami taken 
prisoner, and many of liis adherents, W(ilsh, English, and Normans, hanged 
on high gibbets, or blind(!<l, or mutilated. At a royal tiourt De Gael was out- 
lawed, and his brotlasr-in-law, Fitzosbern, condoiimed to perpeUial imprison- 
ment ajid the forfeiture of his projxirty. Scarcely one of the guests at tho 
iil-auguved marriage of Emma escaixid with life, and even tho inhabitante 
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of the town of Norwich felt the weight of royal vengeance The last and most 
conspicuous victim was Waltheof, who had been guilty, at most, of a mis- 
prision of treason. His secret had been betrayed by his wife .Tudith, who is 
said, moreover, to have accused him of inviting over the Danish fleet, which 
now made its appearance on the coast of Norfolk. The motive that made 
this heartless woman seek the death of her brave and generous husband, 
was a passion she had conceived for a Norman nobleman, whom she hopcrl 
to marry if she could but be made a widow. Others, however, although 
acting under different impulses, were quite as urgent as the Conqueror’s niece 
for the execution of the English earl. These were Norman barons, who had 
cast the eyes of affection on his honours and estates — “Iris great possessions 
being his greatest enemies.” 

The judges were divided in opinion as to the proper sentence, some of them 
maintaining that, as a revolted English subject, Waltheof ought to die; others, 
that as an officer of the king, and according to Norman laAv, he ought only 
to suffer the minor punishment of perpetual imprisonment. TIk'sc differonccs 
of opinion lasted nearly a whole year, during which the earl was confined in 
the royal citadel of Winchester. At length his wife and other enemies pre- 
vailed, the sentence of death was pronounced, and confirmed by the king, 
who is said to have long wished for the opportunity of putting him out of his 
way. The unfortunate .son of that groat and good Earl Riward, wliom Shake- 
speare has immortalised, was executed on a hill, a short distance from the town 
of Winchester, at a vciy early hour in the morning, and in great haste, lest, 
the citizens should become aware of his fate and attempt a rescue. His 
body was thrown into a hole dug at a cross-road, and eovcrccl with earth 
in a hurry; but the king was induced to permit its removal tliencc, and the 
English monks of Croyland, to whom the deceased earl had been a lienefactor, 
took it up and carried it to their abbey, where they gave it a more honourable 
sepulture. The patriotic superstition of the nation soon converted the dead 
warrior into a saint, and the imiversal grief of the English pooiile found some 
consolation in giving a ready credence to the miracles said lo be performed 
at his tomb. The Anglo-Saxon hagiology seems to have abounded beyond 
that of most other nations, in unfortunate patriots and heroes who had fallen 
in battle against the invaders of the country. 

And what became of the widow of the teive son of Siward— of the “in- 
famous Judith,” as she is called by nearly all the chroniclers? So far' from 
permitting her to marry the man of whom she was enamoured her uncle 
William, who was most despotic in those matters, and claimed as’part of his 
prerogative the right of disposing of female ward.s, insisted on her giving 
her hand to one Bimon, a Frenchman of Senlis, a vciy brave soldier brit 
lame and deformed; and when the perverse widow rejected the match 'with 
insulting language, he drove her from his presence, deprived her of all Wal- 
theof s estates, and gave them to Shnon, without the incumbrance of such 
a wife. Cast from the king’s favour, and reduced to poverty she became 
almost as unpopular with the Normans as she wiis with the EngliBh ■ and tlas 
wretched woman, hated by all, or justly contemned, passed the rest of her 
life in wandering in different comers of England, socking to hide her shame 
in remote and secluded places. 

The Normans had been gradually encroaching on the Welsh torritoiy, 
both on the side of the Dee and on the side of the Severn, and now Williani 
in person led a formidable army into Wales, where he is said to have struck 
such terror, that the native princes performed feudal homage to him at 
St. David’s, and delivered many hostages and Norman and English prisoners 
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with which he returned as a “ victorious conquoK^r ' In the; north of England 
he made no further progress, and had considerable difficulty in retaining 
the land ho had occupied. The Scots again crossed the Tweed and the Tyne, 
and much harassed the Norman barons. At the approach of a superior 
army they retired; but William’s officers did not follow them, and the only 
result of the expedition, on the king’s side, was the founding of the city of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The impression made upon Scotland by the Con- 
queror when he had marched in person must have been of the slightest kind, 
and his circumstances never jiormitted him to return. 


THK RKVOLT OP ROBEiri’ (1077-1079 A.D.) 

He was now wounded liy the sharp looth of filial disobedience, and obliged 
to be freiiucntly, and for long inteiwals, on tlie CVintinent, where a fierce and 
unnatural war was waged botween father and son. When William first 
received the .submission of the province of Maine, ho had promised the in- 
habitants to make his eldest son, Robert, their prmee; and before departing 
for the conquest of England he stipulated that, in case of siicer'cdiug in hi.s 
enterprise, ho would resign the duchy of Normandy to the same son. So con- 
fident was he of succe.ssj that ho peniiitted the Norman chiefs, who consented to 
and logalLsed the appointment, to swear fealty and rendi'r homage t ;0 young 
Robert as their future sow'reign. But all this was done to allay the jealousy 
of the king of France, and his other neighbours, uneasy at the prospect of liis 
vastly extending power; and when he w.as firmly seated in his conquest, and 
had strengthened his hands, William openly showed^ his determination of 
keeping and ruling both his insular kingdom and his continental duchy. 
Grown up to man’s estate, Robert claimei 1 wind he considcTcd his right. “ Rty 
son, I wot not to throw off my clothes till f go to bed,” was the homely but 
(loci.sivo amswer of his fatirer. 

Robert was bravo to rashness, ambitious, imjiatient of command; and a 
young prince in his circumstances was mwor yet without, adherents and coun- 
sellors, to urge him to tho.se e.\'tremo mnasure.s on which thi'y found their 
own hopes of fortune and advancement. lie was saspocted of fanning the 
flames of discontent in Brittany as well as in Maine, iind to have had an under- 
standing with the king of France, wlien that monarch frustrated William’s 
attempt to seize the fugitive Breton, Ralph do Gael, and forced the king of 
England to raise the siege of Dol, Some cit'cumKtance.s, whicli added to the 
number of the unnatural elomeiiis alnnuly (mgagcfl, made Robert <Ioftlare 
himself more openly. In person ho was loss favourc'd by nat,ure than his 
two younger brothers, William and IRmry, who sooirK'd to ongro.ss all their 
fat.her’s favour, and who prcjbably made an improjjtir u,se of the, nickname 
of CourtO’heim,'- which wiis given to Robert on aoco\mt of tlie shortness of 
his legs. By the mediation (jf his mother, who seems to have been fondly 
attached to him, Robert; was reconciled to bis fatlior; hut the reconciliation 
did not la.st long, for tlui prince wjis as impatient for authority as over. At 
length Robert went to his fatlier and again (k'niantled possession of Normandy ; 
but the king Jigain refuscid him, exhorting him, at the same time, to change 
his associato for H(jrious old men, like the royal counsellor imd prime minister, 
Archbishop Lanfranc. "Biro,” said Robert bluntly, “1 came hero to claim 
my right, and not to liston to sermons; I heard plenty of tlieni, and tedious 

* Lifomlly ** Hbort-ho«c,’* or ** Hhori^hooi VHaLff 
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ones, too, "when I was learning my grammar.” The king wrathfuUy repliecl 
that he would never give up Normandy, his native land, nor share with 
another any part of England which he had won with his own toil and peril. 

“Well, then,” said Robert, “I will go and boar arms among strangers, 
and perhaps I shall obtain from them what is refused to me by my father.” 
He set out accordingly, and wandered through Flanders, Lorraine, Gascony, 
and other lands, visiting dukes, coimts, and rich burgesses, relating his griev- 
ances and asking assistance ; but all the money he got on these eleemosynary 
circuits he dissipated among minstrels and jugglers, parasites and prostitutes, 
and was thus obliged to go again a-begging, or borrow money at an enoimous 
interest. Queen Matilda, whose maternal tenderness was not estranged by 
the follies and vices of her son, contrived to remit him several sums when he 
was in groat distress. William discovered this, and sternly forbade it for the 
future. But her heart still yearning for the prodigal the queen made further 
remittances, and her secret was again betrayed. The king then reproached 
her, in bitter ternis, for distributing among his enemies the treasures he gave 
her to guard for him.self, and ordered the arrest of Samson, her messenger 
who had carried the money. 

After leading a vagabond life for some time, Robert repaired to the French 
court, and King Philip, still finding in him the instrument he wanted, openly 
espoused his cause, and established him in the castle of Gerberoy, on the 
very confines of Normandy, where ho .supported himself by plundering the 
neighbouring country, and whence he correspomled with the disaffected in 
the duchy. Burning with rage, the king cro.ssod the Channel with a for- 
midable English array, and came m person to direct the siege of the strong 
castle of Gerberoy. With all his faults, Robert had many good and generous 
qualities, which singularly endeared him to his friends when living, and which, 
along with his cruel misfortunes, caused him to be mourned when dead. 
Ambition, passion, and evil counsel had lulled and stupefied, but had nob 
extirpated his natural feelings. One day, in a sally from liis ca,stle, he chanced 
to engage in single combat with a stalwart warrior clad in mail, and concealed, 
like himself, with the visor of his helm. Both were valiant and well skilled 
in the u.so of their weapons ; but, after a fierce combat, Robert woumled and 
unhorsed his antagonist. In the voice of the fallen warrior, who shouted 
for assistance, the prince, who was about to follow uj) his advantage* with a 
death-stroke, recognised his father, and, instantly dismounting, fell on his 
knees, craved forgiveness with tears, and heliiing him to liLs saddle, saw him 
safely out of the wMee. William rode away to his camp on Robert’s horse, 
smarting with his wound, and still cursing his son, who had so seasonably 
mounted him. He relinquished the siege of Gerberoy in despair, and went 
to Rouen, where, as soon as his temper permitted, his wife and bishops, with 
many of the Norman nobles, laboured to reconcile him again to Robert. 

For a long time the iron-hearted king was deaf to their entreaties, or only 
irritated by them. " Why,” cried he, “ do you solicit me in favour of a traitor 
who has seduced my men — ^my very pupils in war, whom I fed with my own 
bread, and invested with the knightly arms they wear?” At last ho yielded, 
and Robert, havmg again knelt and wept before him, received his father's 
pardon, and accompanied him to England. But even now the reconciliation 
on the part of the unforgiving king was a more matter of policy, and Robert, 
finding no symptoms of returning affection, and fearing for his life or liberty, 
soon fled for the third time, ancl never saw his father’s face again. His de- 
parture "Was followed by another paternal malediction, which was never 
revoked. 
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THE UPRISING AT DURHAM 

Walcher of Lorraine, installed in the bishopric of Durham and his strong 
castle “on the highest hili,” united to his episcopal functions the political 
and military government of Northumberland. The earl-bishop boasted that 
he was equally skilful in repressing rebellion with the edge of the sword, and 
reforming the morals of the English by eloquent discourse. But the Lorrainer 
was a harsh taskmaster to the English, laying heavy labours and taxes upon 
them, and permitting the officers under him and his men-at-arms to plunder, 
insult, and kill them with impunity. Ligulf, an Englishman of nolile birth, 
and endeared to the whole province, ventured, on being robbed by some 
of Walclier’s sati'llites, to lay his complaint before the bishop Shortly after 
making this accusation, Ligulf W'as murtlered by night in his manor-house, 
near the city of Durham, and it was well proved that one Gilbert, and others 
in the bishoji’s service, were the perpetrators of the foul deed. 

“ Hi'reupon,” says an old writer, “ the malice of Uie people was kindled 
against him, an<l when it was known that ho had received the murderers into 
his house, and favoured them as before, they stomached the matter highly.” 
Secret meetings were held at the dead of night, and the Northumbrians, who 
had lost none of their old spirit, and were absolutely driven to madness, 
because, among other causes of endearment, Ligulf had married the widow 
of Earl Siward, the mother of the unfortunate Earl Walthoof, resolved to take 
a sanguinaiy vengeance. Both parties met by agreement at Gateshead; the 
bishop, who protested his umocence of the homicide, in the poinp of power, 
surrounded by his retainers; the Nortlrumbrians in humble guise, as if to 
petition their lord for justice, though every man among them carried a sharp 
weapon hid under his garment. The bishop, alarmed at the nmnber of Plnglisn 
that continued to flock to the plaec' of rendezvoas, retired with all his ret- 
inue into the church. Tlie pi'oplc then signified in jdain terms that, unless 
he came forth and showed himself, they would fire the place where he stood. 
As he did not move, the threat was executed. Then, seeing the smoke and 
flames arising, he caused Gilbert and his accomplices to be thrust nut of the 
church. The. people fell with savage joy on the murderers of Ligulf, and cut 
them to pieces, llalf-suffocated by the heat and smoke, the bishop himself 
wrapped the skirts of his gown over his face, and came tcj the threshold of the 
dof)r. There seems to have been a moment of hesitation; but a voice was 
hoard among the crowd, saying, “Good rede, short rede! slay ye the bishop!” 
and the bishop was slain accordingly. 

The foreigners had nothing left but the alteniative of being burned alive 
or perishing by the sword. The bishop’s chaplain [Lcofwiuc] seemed to 
give a preference to the former death, for ho lingered long in the burning 
church ; but in the end he was compelled, by the raging fire, to come out, and 
wiis also slain and hacked to pieces— -“as he had well dcscirved,” adds an old 
historian, “being the main pnanoter of all the mischief that had been done 
in the country.” Of all who had accompanied the bishop to the tragical 
meeting at Gateshead, only two wore left alive, and these were immids of 
English birth. Above oms hundred men, Nonnans and Flemings, perished 
witn Walcher. 

William intrusted to one bishop the office of avenging another. His 
half-brother, Odo, tho fierce bishop of Bayeux, marched to Durham with a 
numerous anny. lie found no force on foot to resist hiin, but he treated the 
whole country as an insurgent province, and making no distinction of persons, 

H. W.— VOL. xvin. o 
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and employing no judicial forms, he beheaded or mutilated all the men he 
could find m then houses. Some persons of property bought their lives by 
surrendering everything they possessed. By this exterminating expedition 
Odo obtained the reputation of being one of the greatest “ domiiiators of the 
English”; but it seems to have been the last he conunanded, and disgraced 
with cruelty, during the reign of William. 

THE AREEST OF ODO (1082 A.D.) 

This churchman, besidc.s being bishop of Bayoux in Normandy, was carl 
of Kent in England, and held many high offices in this island, where he had 
accumulated enormous wealth, chiefly by extortion, or a base selling of justice. 
For some years a splendid dream of ambition, which he thought he could 
realise by means of money, increased his rapacity. There were many in- 
stances in those ages of kings becoming monks, but not one of a priest becoming 
a kin g Profane crowns being out of his reach, Odo aspired to a sacred one — 
that triple crown of Rome, which gradually obtained, in another sliapo, a 
homage more widely extended than that paid to the Caisars. Ilis dream was 
cherished by the predictions of some Italian astrologers, who, living in liis 
service, and being well paid, assured him that he would be the successor of 
Gregory VII, the reigning pope. Odo opened a corresi)Oiulenco witli the 
Eternal City by means of English and Norman pilgrims who were constantly 
flocking thither, bought a palace at Romo, and sent rich presenis to the 
senators His project was not altogether so visionary as it has been con- 
sidered by most writers, and we can hardly understand why his half-brother, 
William, should have checked it, unless indeed his intiirfercnce proceeded 
from his desire of getting possession of the bishop’s wealth. The hifluence 
of gold had been felt before now in the college of cardinals and the elections 
of popes. It is quite certain that a considerable number of the Norman chiefs 
entered into Odo’s views; and when he made up his mmd to sot out for Italy 
in person, a brilliant escort was formed for him. 

The king was in Normandy when ho heard of this expedition, and being 
resolute in his determination of stopping it, ho instantly set sail for England. 
He surprised the aspirant to the popedom at the Isle of Wight, seized his 
treasures, and summoned him before a council of Norman barons hastily 
assembled at that island. Here the king accused his half-brother of “ untruth 
and sinister dealings”— of having abused his power, both as viceroy and 
judge, and as an earl of the realm— of having maltreated the English beyond 
measure, to the groat danger of the common cause — of having robbed tlie 
churches of the land — and Inally, of having seduced and attempted to carry 
out of England, and beyond the Alps, the warriors of the king, who needed 
their services for the safe keeping of the kingdom. Havhig exposed his 
grievances, William asked the council what such a brother deserved at his 
hands. No one durst answer, “^est him, then!” cried the king, “and 
see that he be well looked to!” If they had been backward in pronouncing 
an opinion, they were still more averse to lay hands on a bishop ; not one of 
the council moved, though it was the king that ordered them. William then 
advanced himself, and seized the prolate by his robe. “ I am a clerk — a 
priest, cried Odo ; “ I am a minister of the Lord : the pope alone has the right 
of judging me! ” But his brother, without loosing his hold, replied, “ I do not 
arrest you as bishop of Bayeux, but as carl of Kent.” Odo was carried forth- 
with to Normandy, and, instead of crossing the Alps and the Apennines, was 
shut up in a castle. 
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william’s last years 

Soon after imprisoning his brother, William lost his wife, Matilda, whom he 
tenderly loved; and after lier death it was observed or fancied he became more 
suspicious, more jealous of the authority of his old companions-in-arms, and 
more avaricious than ever. The coming on of old ago is, however, enough in 
itself to account for such a change in such a man. After a lapse of ten years 
the Danes were again heard of, and their throats of invading England kept 
William in a state of anxiety for nearly two whole years, and wore the cause 
of his laying fresh burdens upon his English subjects. He revived the odious 
Danogcld ; and because many lands and manors, which had been charged with 
it in the time of the Anglo-Saxon kings, had been specially exempted from 
this tax when he granted them in fief to his nobles, he made up the deficiency 
by raising it upon the other lands, to the rate of six shillings a hifle. 

The money he thus obtained, with part of the treasures he had amassed, 
was employed in hiring and bringing over foreign auxiliaries; for though he 
could rely on an English army when fighting against Frenchmen, or the people 
of Normandy, Maine, and Brittany, he could not trust thc'in at home; and 
he well know that many of them on the eastern and northeastcTU shori's 
would join the Danish invaders heart and hand, instead of opposing them. 
These hordes of foreigners sorely opprc&sed the natives, for William quartered 
them throughout the country, to be paid_ as well as supported. To complete 
the miseries inflicted upon England at this time, William ordered all the land 
lying near the sear-coast to be laid waste, so that if the Danes should loiul 
they would find no ready sujiply of food or forage. 

Another domestic calamity afilicted the later years of the (lonqueror — 
for he saw a viohmt jealousy growing up between his favourite sons, William 
aiul Henry. Ilobert, his eldest son, continued an exile or fugitiyi'i; and 
lUchard, I’lis second son in order of birth (but whom some make ilh'gitimati'i), 
had been gored to death by a stag, some yoai's bolore, as ho was hunting in 
the New h'orest; and ho was noted by the old English annalists as being the. 
first of several of the Con(}ueror’s progimy that pe-rishod in that place — “ the 
justice of God puuLshing in him his father’s dispiiopling of that country.” 

Perhajis no single act of the Conqueror inflicted more misery within the 
limits of its operation, and certainly none has been more bittoi’ly stigmatised, 
than his seizure and wasting of the lands in Ilampshh'c, to make himself a 
hunting-ground. Like most of the great men of the time, who had few 
other amusements, William was piussionatcly fond of the chase. Tlit^ Anglo- 
Haxon kings had the same tivsto, and left many royal parks and forests in all 
parts of England, wherein he might have gratified a reasonable passion; but 
he was not satisfied with the possession of these, and resolvi'd to havo a vast 
hunting-ground “for his insatiate and superfluous pleasure,” in the close 
neighbourhood of the royal city, Winchester, his favourite jilacc; of residence. 
In an early part of his reign he therefore seized all th<! southwestern part of 
Hampshire, measuring thirty miles from Salisbury to the sea, and in circum- 
ference not much IckSs ihtin ninety miles. It included many fertile and culti- 
vated raanora, which ho caused to be totally absorbed in the surrounding 
wilderness, and many towns or villages?, with no fewer than thirty-six mother 
or parish churches, all which he demolished, and drove awsiy the people, 
making them no compensation. According to the indisputable authority of 
Domesday Book, in, which we have an account of the state of this Icrritoiy 
both before and after its “ afforestation,” the damage done to private prop- 
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«rtv Trm= 5 t have been immense. In an extent of nearly ninety miles in cir- 
erty iniist or»ri Ai<rVi+ iiiiiiiors, villix^cs, or hsiinlcts suf- 

theS“uSste or“, holly umBhobilod 

SiTS have to DO^g extoorctaary: it was the suU™ of the 

T^pnnle who were driven from their villages, the wrongs done the dergy, hose 
^lurches were destroyed — that made the deep and inefiaceable impression. 

At thrSmftime^that the Conqueror thus enlai^ed the field of his own 
r^lAotwpVat S.e expense of his subjects, he enacted new laws, by which he 
prohibited^ hunting in any of his forests, and rendered the penalties more 
Swf than ever had been inflicted for such offences At this period the 
killing of a man might be atoned for by payment of a inoderate 
cimposition: but not so, by the New Forest laws, the slaying of one of the 
king^s boasts of chase. “He ordamed,” says theinixon Chromdc,! that 
whosoever should kill a stag or a decr should have his eyes tom out c 

forest laws, which were executed with rigour against the Ln„lish, cau. c 
great misery; for many of them depended on the cliase as a chief nieans of 
subsistence. By including in his royal domain all the 
land and insisting on his right to grant or refuse permission to hunt m then , 
William gave sore offence to many of his Norman nobles, who wore as much 
addicted to the sport as himself, but who were prohibited from keeping sport- 
ing dogs, even on their own estates, unless they sulijecied the pool- auiiualb 
to a mutilation of the forepaws, that rendered them unfit for huutiiis,. 

DOMESDAY BOOK AND THE GEMOT AT SALISBURY (1085-1086 A.D.) 

Of William’s changes in the possession of landed property, Domesday 
Book is the great record. This unique and invaluable document 
in pursuant of a decree passed in the Christmas assembly of 1085-1085, 
and the neccssaiy survey was made in the cour.se of the first seven months of 
1086. The immediate object of the survey was a fiscal one, to insure that 
the tax on the land known as DanegeU ^ might bo more regularly paid and 
more fairly assessed. But William further took care to have a complete pic- 
ture of his kingdom drawn up. We are told in all c^cs by whom the land 
was held at the time of the survey, and by whom it had been held in the 

me'^told what was the value of the land at those two dates. This is 
the essence of the inquiry; but we also get a mass of statistics, and a mass 
of personal and local detail of every kind. As a more list of landowners 
under Edward and under William, it enables us to trace the exact degree to 
which land had passed from Englishmen to Nonnas. And the mcidontal 
notices of tenures, customs, personal anecdotes, the local institutions ot dis- 
tricts a-pd towns, are at least as valuable as the_ essential parts of the survey. 
With their help we can see England as it was in 1086 more clearly than we 
can sec it at any earlier time, more clearly than we can see it at any later 
time for a long while after. And not the least instructive thing about the 
survey is the light which it throws on the general character of William s sp^” 
ernment, the system of legal fictions, the strict regard to a formal justice. 
William is assumed throughout as the lawful and immediate successor of 

> The more correct name is Eeregeld.th^ is, a tax for the supp^ of ^ wjjf ' 

DanegeU is, in strictness, money paid to the Danes as blackmail by .®lheked imd othere. Hut, 
as both payments were unpopular, the two names p;ot confoimdod, and DanegeU became the 
received name of the chief direct tax paid in those times 
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Edward. The reign of Harold is ignored. The grant of ilham is assumed 
as the one lawful source of property ; but there is throughout a clear desire 
to do iustice according to tha;t doctrine, to secure every man in his right, as 
William understood right, without any regard to race or rank. Poweiful 
Normans William’s own brothers among them, arc entered as witlAoldim 
lands wrongfully, sometimes from other Norrnans, sometimes from English- 
men. Domesday, in short, may be set alongside of the English Chronicle as 
one of the two great and unique sources of English history. They are pos- 
qpqqiQTiQ lijxvc HO p&rHllGl clsowlicrc.® 

When in 1086 work on the Domesday Book was completed, Wdliam sum- 
moned a great assembly or nemot of all the landowners of a f iig and to 
meet him at Salisbury. William’s expencnce as a continental feuda lord 
probably determined the talcing of such steps as woidd forever preclude the 
Fntroduction of the evils of the French system mto England. Therefore to 
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worv landlioldhiirman in his kingdom, whether as tcuiant-in-chiof he held his 
oTthe kU.|, or rvhethor u» »uh-toumt ho W,1 ot f I 
a summons was directed. When they were all gathered together, great and 
small William made each tenant kneel before hnu and swear fealty to him, 
and inake oath that ho would be “faithful to birrr against all other men. 
it was this gemot at Balisbury that marks the difference between the fo«da- 
lism of MS mid the feudalism of the Continent. According to the 

Sinentari^^^^^^^ every tenant y ^nWro vn^wm 

his land. But only such tenants lus held directly of the ciown swore fealty 

to the king. The^result of this system was that the snb-tonants felt their 

allcgianw to their lord of more weighUhan their 

in etasc the lord rebelled against the king they were bound by omiis 
to assist him. In England, from md on, every 

first to the king, and by his oath was bound to forsake his immediate y 
superior lor<l if the latter revolted against the king. , 

^“No one act in English history ” says 
than ihis Bv it William secured his realm against the growth oi leucjai 

Jtootrinos and their abuses. It established k'n/ 

a man might owe to an inferior lord, hm duty to his sovere^^gn I wd, the king, 
came first When this rule was once csteblishwl, f 

land could never be to William what William 

the king of the French. This one act of the wisdom of the Conqueror secured 
the unity of England forever.”* 
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THE DEATH OF THE CONQUEROR (1087 A.D ) 

Shortly after receiving these new pledges, William, accompanied by his 
two sons, passed over to the Continent, followed by the numberless curses 
of the English people. The enterprise he had on hand was a war with France, 
for the possession of the city of Mantes, with the territory situated between 
the Epte and the Oise, which was then called the country of Vexin. William 
at first entered into negotiations for this temtory, which he claimed as his 
right; but Philip, the French king, after amusing his rival for a while with 
quibbles and sophisms, marched troops into the country, and secretly author- 
ized some of his barons to make incursions on the frontiers of Nonnandy. 

During the negotiations William fell sick, and kept his bed. As he ad- 
vanced in years he grew excessively fat; and, spite of his violent exercise, 
his indulgence in the pleasures of the table had given him considerable ro- 
tundity of person. On the score of many grudges, his hatred of the French 
king was intense ; and Philip now drove him to frenzy by saying, as a good 
joke among his courtiers, that his cousin William was a long while lying-in, 
but that no doubt there would be a fine churching when he was delivered. 
On hearing this coarse and insipid jest, the conqueror of England swore by 
the most terrible of his oaths — ^liy the splendour anrl birth of Christ — that he 
would be churched in Notre Dame, the cathedral of Paris, and present so 
many wax torches that all France should be set in a blaze. 

It was not until the end of July (1087) that he was in a state to mount 
his war-horse, though it is asserted by a contemporary that ho was conva- 
lescent before then, and expressly waited that season to make his vengeance 
the more dreadful to the country. The corn was almost ready for the sickle, 
the grai>es hung in rich ripening clusters on the vines, when William marched 
his cavalry through the corn-fields, and made his soldiery tear up the vinos 
by the roots, and cut down the pleasant trees. His destructive host was 
soon before Mantes, which either was taken by surprise and treacheiy, or 
offered but a feeble resistance. At his orders the troops fired the unfortu- 
nate town, sparing neither church nor monastery, but doing their best to 
reduce the whole to a heap of ashes. As the Conqueror rode up to view the 
ruin he had made, his horse put his forefeet on some embers or hot cinders, 
which caused him to swerve or plunge so violently that the heavy rider was 
thrown on the high pommel of the saddle and grievously bruised. 

The king dismounted in ^eat pain, and never more put foot in stirrup. 
He was carried slowly in a litter to Rouen and again laid in his bed. The 
bruise had produced a rupture ; and being in a bad habit of body, and some- 
what advanced in years, it was soon evident to all, and even to himself, 
that the consequence would be fatal. He had himself carried to the monas- 
tery of St. Gervase, outside of the city walls, where ho lingered for six weeks, 
surrounded by doctors, who could do him no good, and by priests and monks, 
who, at least, did not neglect the opportunity of doing much good for them- 
selves. Becoming sensible of the approach of death, his heart softened for 
the first time, and he is said to have felt a keen remorse for the crimes and 
eiTieltics he had committed. He sent money to Mantes, to rebuild the churches 
he had burned, and he ordered large sums to be paid to the churches and 
monasteries in England. At length he consented to the instant release of 
his state-prisoners, some of whom had pined in dungeons for more than twenty 
years. Of those that were English among these captives, the most con- 
spicuous were Bari Morear, Beom, and Ulnoth or Wulfnoth, the brother 
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of Harold; of the Normans, Roger Fitzosborn, formerly carl of Hereford, 
and Odo, bishop of Bayeux, his own half-biothcr. The pardon which was 
wrung from him with most difficulty was that of Odo, whom, at first, he ex- 
cepted in his act of grace, saying he w'as a firebrand that would ru’iu both 
England and Normandy if set at largo. 

His two younger sons, William and Henry, were assiduous round the 
death-bed of the king, waiting impatiently for the declaration of his last will. 
A day or two before his death, the Conqueror assomblod .some of his chief 
prelates and barons in Ins sick chamber, and dociarod m their presence that 
he bequeathed the duchy of Noimaudy, with Maine and its other dependencies, 
to his eldest sou, Robert, whom, it is alleged, he could not put aside in the 
order of .succession, as the Normans were niimll'iil of the oaths they liad taken, 
with his father’s consent, to that unfortunate jirinee, aiul wore mucli attaelied 
to him._ “As to the crown of England,” .said thf> dying monarch, “I be- 
queath it to no one, as I did not receive it, like the ducliy of Normandy, in 
inheritance from my father, but acquired it by conijuest anil the slieildiiig of 
blood with mine owm good sw'ord. The succession to that kingdom I there- 
fore leave to the decision of Cod, only desiring most fei-vcritly that my son 
William, who has ever been ilutiful to mo in all things, may obtain it, ancl 
prosper in it.” 

“And what do you give unto mo, () my father?” impationtly cried Prince 
Henry, who had not been mentioned in this disi.nbiition. “ffivc tliousaiul 
pounds’ weight of silver out. of my treasury,” was liis answer. “ But w'hat 
can I do with five thousand jxiimds of silver, if I have neither lamls nor a 
home?” “Be patient,” replied Ihe king, “and have trust in the Lord; suffer 
thy elder I)rot.her's to precede thee — thy time will come after theirs.”if Henry 
went straight., and drew the silvt'r, which he weighed with great can', and 
then furnislied himself with a strong eofl’er, well proU'cted witli locks and iron 
bindings, to keep his treasure hi. William left the king’s bedside at the same 
time, and, without waiting to see the breath out of the okl man's body, ha,s- 
tened over to I'lngland to look after his crown. 

About sunrise on the Olli of Heptember the OoiKiui'ror w'as for a moment 
roused from a stupor into wliie.h he had fallen by the sound of bells; lie eagerly 
inquired what the noise meant., and was answered that they w’ere tolling the 
hour of prime in the church of Ht,. Mary, He lifted his hands to lu'ai’cn, 
and saying, “1 recommend my soul to my lady Mary, the holy mother of 
Cod,” histautly e.xpirod.^^ 


Till-: lUmiAL OV TIIK CONrQT/KUOR 

The monkish historian, Ordericus Vilalls,!/ who lived during the latter 
part of William’s reign, has left in his licclcumlirnl llidory aslartling pic- 
ture of the events whieh followed the king’s deatli.® 

The physicians and others who were present, who had watched the king 
all night wliile lie slept, his repose neither broken by cries nor groans, seeing 
him now expire so suddenly and unexpectedly, were much asionisheil, ancl 
became ns men wlio had lo.si their wits. Notwilhshintling, the wealthiest of 
thorn mounted their horses luid dejiarted in haste to secure their property. 
But the inferior attendants, olisi'rving that their masters had disappeared, 
laid hands on the arras, the plate, the robes, the linen, and all the royal fur- 
niture, and leaving the coiqiso almost naked on the floor of the house, has- 
tened away. Oliservc then, I pray you, my i-oaders, how little trust can lie 
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placed in human fidelity. All these servants snatched up what they could 
of the royal effects, like so many kites, and took to their heels with their 
booty. Roguery thus came forth from its hiding-place the moment the great 
justiciary was dead, and first exercised its rapacity round the corpse of him 
who had so long repressed it. 

Intelligence of the king’s death was quickly spread, and, far and near, 
the hearts of those who heard it were filled with joy or grief. Behold this 
mighty prince, who was lately obsequiously obeyed by more than a hundred 
thousand men in arms, and at whose nod nations trembled, was now strippeil 
by his own attendants, in a house which was not his own, and left on the 
bare ground from the hour of primes to that of tierce. 

Meanwhile, the citizens of Rouen having heard of the death of their prince, 
were in the greatest state of alarm; almost all of them lost their reason, as 
if they had been intoxicated, and were thrown into as much confusion as if 
the city had been threatened with an assault by a powerful army. Each 
quitted the place where he received the news, and i an to confer with his wife, 
or the first friend or acquaintance he met, as to what was to be done. Every- 
one removed, or prepared to remove, his valuables, concealing them with 
alarm, lest they should be discovered. 

At length the religious, both clergy and monks, recovering their courage 
and the use of their senses, formed a procession ; and, arrayed in their sacred 
vestments, with crosses and censers, wont in due order to St. Gervais, where 
they commended the spirit of the departed king to God, according to the holy 
rites of the Christian faith. Then William, the archbishop, ordered the body 
to be conveyed to Caen, and interred there in the abbey of St. Stephen, the 
protomartyr, which the king himself had founded. His brother and other 
relations had already quitted the place, and all his servants had deserted 
him, as if he had been a barbarian; so that not one of the king’s attendants 
was found to take care of his corpse. However, Herlouin, a country knight, 
was induced by his natural goodness to undertake the charge of the funeral, 
for the love of God and the honour of his country. He therefore procured 
at his own expense persons to embalm and cai’ry the bocly, and, hiring a 
hearse, he caused it to be carried by water dnd land to Caen. 

Gilbert, the lord abbot, with the whole convent of monks, met the hearse 
in solemn procession, accompanied by a sorrowing multitude of clerks and 
laymen, offering prayers. But at this moment a sudden calamity filled the 
minds of all with alarm. For a fire broke out in one of the liouses, and, 
shooting up prodigious volumes of flame, spread through a great part of the 
town of Caen, doing great damage. Tlie crowds, both of clergy and laity, 
hastened with one accord to extinguish the fire, so that the monks were left 
alone to finish the service they had begun. 

When the mass ended, and the coffin was already lowered into the grave, 
but the corp.se was still on the bier, the great Gilbert, bishop of Evreux, 
ascended the pulpit, and pronounced a long and eloquent discourse on the 
distinguished character of the deceased prince. When he had concluded 
his discourse he addressed himself to the congregation, who were shedding 
affectionate tears, and added this supplication: “As in this present life no 
man can live without sin, I be.scech you, for the love of Chri.st, that you 
earnestly intercede with Almighty God on behalf of our deceased prince, and 
that you kindly forgive him, if in aught he has offended against you.” 

Then Ascelin, son of Arthur, came forward from the crowd, and preferred 
the following complaint with a loud voice, in the hearing of all: “The land,” 
he said, “ on which you stand was the yard belonging to my father’s house, 
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which that man for whom you pray, when he was yet only duke of Normandy, 
took foiciblc possession of, and in the teeth of all justice, by an exercise of 
tyrannical power, here founded this abbey. I therefore lay claim to this 
laud, and opcnl}' demand its restitution, and in God’s name I forbid the 
body of the s])oilor being covered wuth eaith which is my property, and luir- 
ied in my inheritance.” The bishops and other great men, on hearing this, 
and finding from inquiries among his neighbours that he spoke the truth, 
drew the man aside, and, instead of offering him any violence, appeased his 
resentment with gentle words and came to terms with him. For the small 
space in wdneh the grave rvas made, they paid him on the spot sixty shilliiig.s, 
and proniisi'd him a proportionable price for the rest of the land which he 
claimed 

I have thus carefully investigated, and given a true narrative of the 
various events la the midst of prospi'rity adverse circumstances wcTe per- 
mitted to aiise, that the hearts of men might be impre,sHcd with the fearful 
warnings. A king once potent., and warlike, and the terror of the number- 
le.ss inhabitants ot many jirovinci's, lay naked on the floor, de.sc'rted by those 
who ow'cd him tlic'ir birtli, and those he had fi'd and eurichivl. He needed 
the money of a stranger for the cost of his funeral, and a collln and hearers 
were prnvidi'd at the (>xpensc of an ordinary jierson, for him, who till then 
had been in the enjoyment of enormous wealth. He was carried to the 
churcli, amidst flaming houses, liy trenihhng crowds, and a sjiot of freehold 
land W'us wanting for thi* grave, of one whose jirincely sway had e.xtended 
over so many cit ies, and towns, and villages. Beholding the eoiTuplion of 
that foul corpse, men were taught to .strive earnestly, by the rules of a salu- 
tary tcnipcraiiee, afUn- better things than the delights of the flesh, which is 
flust, unci must return to dust.? 


TIIK CHAUAUTEU OK WlIXlA.M THK OONQUEUOR 

We are fortunately in i)ossc‘K.sion of an estimate of the character of Wil- 
liam from the pen of one who knew him in the flesh as ho lived, and pauseil 
in writing the ylni/fn-fSWim Chronicle f to (le.seribe what manner of man he 
was. ’riiough the gri'at. (k)iic}ueror is portrayed with the lack of historical 
perspective inevitable to a contemporary, it yet gives us the measure of the 
man wnth a massive siiici'rit.y iliat cannot be surpassed by any flight of the 
rhetorician.'* 

ff any would know what manner of man King William was, the glory he 
obtained and of how many lands he was lord, them will \vc dc'seribe him as 
we have known him, we, wlio have looked upon him, and who once lived in 
his court. This King AVilliam, of whom we are six'aking, was a very wise 
and a grtvat man, and more honoured and more powerful than any of his 
predecessors. He wa^J mild to those good inen who loved God, hut severe 
beyond measure towards those who withstood his will. He founded a noble 
nidnasteiy on the spot wlmro God permitUxI him to coiKjuer Kngland, and 
he e.slablishod monks in it, and he made it very rich. In his days the CTcat 
monastery at Canterbury was built, and many others also throughout Eng- 
land. King William was also hold in much reverence; he wore his crown 
throe time.8 every year when he wjis in England : at Easter he wore it at Win- 
cliestor, at Pentecost at Westminster, and at Christmas at GlouoestoT,_ And 
at those times, all the men of lilngland were with him, archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, and carls, thanes?, and knights. So also was he a very stern and a 
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wrathful man, so that none durst do anything against his will, and he kept 
in prison those earls who acted against his pleasure. He removed bishops 
from their sees and abbots from their offices, and he imprisoned thanes, and 
at length he spared not his own brother Odo. _ , i • 

Amongst other things, the good order that William established is not to 
be forgotten; it was such that any man, who was himself aught, might travel 
over the kingdom with a bosom-full of gold unmolested ; and no man dmst 
kill another, however great the injury he might have received from him. He 
reigned over England, and being sharp-sighted to his own interest, he sur- 
veyed the kingdom so thoroughly that there was not a single hide of land 
throughout the whole of which he knew not the possession, and how much 
it was worth, and this he afterwards entered in his register. The land of 
the Britons (Wales) was under his sway, and he built castles therein; more- 
over, he had full dominion over the Isle of Mann (Anglesea) . Scotland also 
was subject to him from his great strength; the land of Nonnandy was his 
by inheritance, and he possessed the earldom of Maine; and had he lived 
two years longer he would have subdued Ireland by his prowess, and that 
without a battle. Truly there was much trouble in these times, and very 
great distress, ho caused castles to be built, and oppres.sed the poor The 
king was also of great sternness, and he took from his subjects many marks 
of gold, and many hundred pounds of silver, and this, cither with or without 
right, ami with little need He was given to avarice and greedily loved gain. 
He made large forests for the deer, and enacted laws therewith, so tliat wdio- 
ever killed a hart or a hind should be blinded. As he forbade killing the 
deer, so also the boars ; and he loved the tall stags as if he were their father. 
He also appointed concerning the hares, that they should go free. 

The rich complained and the poor murmured, but he was so sturdy that 
he recked naught of them; they must wUl all that the king willed, if they 
would live; or would keep their lands; or would hold their possessions; or 
would be maintained in their rights. Alas! that any man should so exalt 
himself, and carry himself in his pride over all' May Almighty God show 
mercy to his soul, and grant him the forgiveness of his sins! We have writ- 
ten concerning him those things, both good and bad, that _ virtuous men 
might follow after the good and wholly avoid the evil, and might go in the 
way that Icadoth to the kingdom of heaven./ 


CHARACTER AND RESULTS OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

Looking at the Norman Conquest simply as an event, it is most important 
to boar in mind its gradual nature. Nothing can be farther from the truth 
than the notion that England passed at once into the hands of the Normans 
after a single battle. Still there is a sense in which it is not untrue to say that 
England was conquered in a single battle. After the fall of Harold, at all 
events after the northern earls withdrew their forces from the service of Ead- 
gar, the conquest of England was only a question of time. Just as in the 
(lays of iEthelred, there was no acknowledged leader; and throughout that 
ago, under a worthy leader, the English people could do everything ; without 
such an one, they could do nothing. There was no man who could gather 
the whole force of the nation around him. There was no man who could 
stand up as William’s rival either in military or in political skill. 

Hence, after the one great battle, there was no common effort. The west 
r^isted valiantly; the north resisted valiantly; but the resistance of each 
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was isolated, without any intelligent concert. Help came from Denmark; 
but it was of no avail w'hen there was no generalship, no couimon plan, and 
when the Danish leailors were actually bribed by William. In all these ways 
the strength of the country was frittered away. After Harold fell in the 
first battle, there was no real leader left, and the first pitched battle was the 
last. Next to the fall of Harold and his brothers in the first battle, William's 
greatest advantage was the submission of Loudon 
and of the chief men assembled in London. This 
enabled him to be crowned king at an early 
stage of the war, when not more than a third of 
the countiy was in liis actual possession. From 
that time liis govcriiiiieiit had a show of legalit 3 \ 

The resi.staiice of the W'ost and north wu.s, in fact, 
as truly resistance to an invading enemy as the 
fight on Seiilac itself But when William was 
once crowmod, whc'ii there was no oth(*r king in 
the land, ri'si.stanco to him took the outward form 
of rebidlion The gradual nature of the conquest, 
together with William’s position as crowned king 
at the head of an estalilished government, even 
enabled him to turn the force of the conquori'd 
districts against tlioso which W’ero still uncon- 
querod, and to subdue Englaiitl in some Tiieasure 
by the arms of lOnglishmeii. Thus, witliin five 
years from hLs landing, anything like real rosist- 
anco had como to an end. William w'as full king 
throughout the laird. 

We must here, in considering the ciTects of 
the Norman (loiujiiesl., distinguish between those 
iniinediate effects, which are rather the form 
which the Oon(|uest itself took, and those lasting 
effects, which the peculiar nat ure of the Ooiuiuest Noumam Mottmunos 
caused it to have upon the whole future history of 

England. The ])eculiar nature of William’s claim, and the personal character 
of William himself, had the ilei'pc'st influence both on the character of the 
Conquest itself us an event, and on the character of its penuauent results. 


Itifltimce-H of Territorial Conqueri 

The elTcet of the jieculiar po.sition and cliaracter of William was that 
his settlement was in truth a territorial con{|ue.st veiled umk'r lc>gal fonns. 
In William’s reading of the law, if ho was not himself actually king from the 
moment of Edward’s cleatJi, yet at least he was the one lawful succe,ssoi’ to the 
kingdom . It was therefore treason to fight against him, or to put any hindrance 
in the way of his taking possession of the crown. The lands and goods of 
traitors were confiscati'd 1.o the crown; therefore the lands and goods of all 
who had opposed William, living or dead, were confisealed to him. Tlic 
crown lands — and, iu William’s reading of tlie law, the folklaud was crown 
land — of course passed to the now king. The whole folkland. then, together 
with the lands of all who had fallen on Senlac, including the vast estates 
of Harold and his brothers, all passed to William, and was at his disposal. 
But as no Englishmen had supported bis claims, as many Bnglislunen had 
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opposed him in arms, the whole nation was involved either m actual or in 
constractive treason. 

The whole soil of England, then, except the property of ecclesiastical cor- 
porations, was forfeited to the new' king. But William was not inclined to 
press his claims to the uttermost; at his first entry he allowed the mass of 
the English landowners to redeem the whole or a part of their possessions. 
Gradually, after each conquest of a district, after each suppression of a revolt, 
more land came into the king’s power. That land was dealt with according 
to his pleasure. It w'as restored, wholly or in part, to its former owners; 
it was granted away, wholly or in part, to new owners, as William thought 
good in each particular case. But in every case, whether a man kept his 
owm land, or received land which had belonged to some one else, all land, was 
held as a grant from the king. The only proof of lawful ownership was either 
the king’s written grant, or else evidence that the owner had been put in 
possession by the king’s order. Of this process of confiscation and regrant, 
carried out bit by bit during the whole reign of William, Domesday is the 
record. We see that, in the course of William’s twenty-one years reign, the 
greater part of the land of England had changed hands. We see further, as 
we might take for granted in such a case, that by far the greater part of the 
land which was granted to new owners was granted to Williani’s foreign fol- 
lowers. By the end of William’s reign all the greatest estates in England had 
passed into the hands of Nonnans and other strangers. But we soe, also, that 
it is an utter mistake to believe that Englishmen were indiscriminately turned 
out of hearth and home. A few Englishmen who had, in whatever way, won 
William’s special favour, kept great estates. A crowd of Englishmen kept 
small estates or fragments of great ones. In a vast number of cases the English 
owner kept his lands as tenant under a Norman grantee. Altogether, the 
actual occupants of the soil must have been much less disturbed than might 
have seemed possible in so great a transfer of lands from one set of owners to 
another. 

The special feature of this great transfer of land from men of one nation 
to men of another is that it was done gradually and under legal fonn. It was 
not a mere scramble for what every man could get; nor was it like those cases 
in the early Teutonic invasions when the lands of the conquered, or a part of 
them, were systematically divided among the conquering army. Every 
step in William’s great confiscation was done regularljr, and according to his 
notion of law. Every man, Norman or English, held nis land only by a grant 
from King William. No general change was made in the tenure of land. 
William took lands here, and granted them there, according to the circum- 
stances of each case. Most commonly he took from Englishmen and gave to 
Normans. But he took from Englishmen and gave to Nonnans, not by 
virtue of any legal distinction between Englishmen and Normans, but be- 
cause it was, as a rule, Englislunen who incurred forfeiture by resisting him, 
Normans who deserved reward by serving him. 

As William dealt with land, so he dealt with offices. The two processes 
were to some extent the same ; for most ecclesiastical and many temporal 
offices carried with them land, or rights over land. Gradually, and under cover 
of law, tlio highest offices in church and state were taken from Englishmen and 
bestowed on Normans. At the end of William’s reign there was no English 
earl, but one English bishop, and only a few English abbots. But this change 
was not made all at once. In the appointment of carls William brought in a 
new policy which reversed that of Canute. The great earldoms were broken 
up. There were no more earls of tho West-Saxons or of the Mercians, and 
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the earldom of Northumberland now meant only the modem county. ' Othei’ 
officers, sheriffs, stallers, and the like_, were m the same way giadually changed. 
But smaller posts largely remained in the hands of Englishmen. 

The same system was carried on with ecclesiastical offices also, although 
in this case a greater degree of caution was needed. The king might by him- 
self, or at all events with the consent of his witan, remove a sheriff, an earl, 
or any temporal officer; to remove a bishop or abbot needed, in William’s 
view, full ecclesiastical sanction. Throughout William’s reign, when a bishop 
died, a foreign successor was found for hun, and those English bishops against 
whom any canonical charge could be devised were removed without waiting 
for their death. The saiiio general rule was applied to the abbots, though 
here the exclusion of Englishmen was not quite so strict. Though the greater 
numlicr of the newly appointed abbots weie strangers, a few Englishmen were 
appointed to abbeys, even down to the end of William’s reign. 

Inditutioval and Lec/al Innovdlumn 

In the; eonstifutioii of England William made no formal change, and the 
particular laws of his cnaiding were few. The direct cliangcs of his reign had 
some analogy to tlie direct chung(>s which followed on the inlroductioii of 
Christianity. No old lustitulions ■were abolLshed; Init some new' institutions 
were sot up by the sidi' of the old ones. The old national assembiios went on, 
without any change in the foniK'r constitution. The real change in their 
charact(‘r was nut a formal but a jiractical one. The assembly, which at the 
beginning of William’s reign was an assemldy of Englishmen, with here and 
there a Norman, had, before the end of his reign, changed into an assembly of 
Normiuis, with here and tliiwe an lOnglishman. 'The assemblies, as before, 
were ill ordinary times mere gatbin'ings of the great men of the realm; but, 
as before, on special ocitasions, a \'ast multitudii was brought together. 

Of the few actual changes in the law which \N'illiaui niiule, the most ]«irt 
were more ordinances eiiueted to meet the immediate W'eds of the time. 'Thus, 
for instance, in the iqipiial to the judgiuent of God, the English ordeal mid 
the Nonnnn wager of battle were alike legalised and regulated. Provisions 
were made for the safety of William’s foreign followers, especially liy the 
singular law of Murder and hlnglishry, according to wliich, if an unknown 
man was found dead, be was held to b(i a Normaii, unless he could be proved 
to b(i English. The chief iiermanent change in our law, which was due to an 
actual oniiuaiiee of Williaiu’s, Wiis a part of his ecclesiastical reformation, the 
separation of the temporal and spiritual jurisdictions. Hitherto tho bishop 
smd tho earl had sat toget-luT in the mrgcmdt, and had heard both ecclesiastical 
and temporal causes. Tliis was now forbirlden, aiul separate ecclesiastical 
courts began. 'The strict forest law of William’s reign must also have been an 
innovation; but it does not. exist in the shape of a code; wo know it only by 
tho complaints of the contemporary chronicles, and by tho practice of later 
times. In all Ic^gal matter the ancient aasomblies and tho ancient forms went 
on; nor was there any tlircot change in the language of the law. English 
remamed, as before, an alternative language with Latin. 

Lasting limdls of the Conquest 

But the immediate and formal changes which followed on William’s 
coming were of small account when compared with the indirect, and far more 
important, changes which came, aa it were, of themselves, as the natural 
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result of his coming. A revolution was gradually wrought in everything that 
touched the relations of the kingdom within and without. But it was a revo- 
lution of a strange kind. It was a revolution which seemed, if not to root up 
our ancient institutions, at least practically so to transform them that they 
might be deemed to have in truth passed away. It was a revolution which 
seemed to have broken down the spirit of Englishmen forever under the yoke 
of strangers. But what that revolution really did was to call forth the spirit 
of Englishmen in a stronger and more abiding shape, and to enable us to bring 
back under new forais the substance of the institutions which seemed for a 
moment to have passed away. This will be, then, the best place to go 
thi-ough the chief lasting results of the Conquest, and to show how deeply, and 
in what ways, that event has influenced our institutions and the general 
course of English history down to oui* own day. 

England linked to the Continent. 

First of all, the Norman Conquest altogether changed the European jiosi- 
tion of England. As .soon as England was ruled by a continental prince 
who kept his dominions on the Continent, Britain ceased to be that separate 
world which it had hitherto been. And though after events brought us 
back in no small degree to our older, in.sular character, yet Britain has never 
again become so completely another world as it was in the older day. In 
ecclesiastical matters this took the form of a far closer connection with the 
see of Rome than had been known before. The insular position of Britain 
had hitherto made the English church far more independent of the sec of 
Rome than the western churches generally. One great effect of the Conquest 
was to weaken this insular church more nearly into the .same position as the 
churches of the mainland. In this, as in many other things, the Conquest 
did but confirm and hasten tendencies which were already at work. The 
refonus of Dunstan’s day marked one step Roniewards. Another, we may 
say, was marked by the pilgrimage of Canute. The reign of Edward (the 
Confessor), a special devotee of the Roman church, wrought still more strongly 
in the same direction. But the great step of all was taken by William him- 
self. When he sought for a papal confirmation of his claim to the crown 
of England, he went very far towards clothing the pope with a power to 
dispose of that crown. In William’s own hands the rights of his crown were 
safe. When Hildebrand (Gregory VII) himself called on him to do homage 
for his crown, he refused to do what no king of the English had done before 
him. 

So, while the great struggle of invcstiture.s was raging in Germany and 
Italy, WDliam went on in England and in Normandy investing bishops and 
abbots with the staff, as the kings and dukes before him had done. Nor 
did Hildebrand ever blame William for doing what lie branded as such dearlly 
sin in his own sovereign, the emperor. Under William the old ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the crown remained untouched; but it is none the less true 
that two acts of his had a direct tendency to undermine it. The separation 
of the ecclesiastical and temporal jurisdictions led the way to those claims 
on the part of churchmen to be exempted from all temporal JurLsdietion 
which were imheedcd in his day, but which became matter of such impor- 
tant controversy under his successors. And, though he himself firmly re- 
fused all homage for his crown, yet, when he made the pope a judge between 
himself and Harold, he led the way for the day when his descendant took 
his crown back again as a fief of the lloraan sec. 
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I'lic Crown oiul Feudalism 

Witli reganl to the effects of the Conquest on English institutions, the 
Norman king stepped into the position of his English predecessors. As king 
he claimed their rights, and no more. But the circumstances of the Conquest 
worked in eveiy way to increase liLs power, and to provide him with new 
means of influence and new sources of revenue. The notion that William 
introduced a “feudal system” into England is a delusion which shows utter 
ignorance both of the position of William and of the general history of Eu- 
rope. If by a “feudal system” is meant the state of things in Germany and 
Gaul, a state of things in which every great 
vassal became a rival to the king, William 
took direct care that no such “feudal sy.s- 
tem” should ever be introduced into Ills 
kingdom. But if by a “feudal system” is 
meant moix^ly the holding of land l>y mili- 
tary tenure, subject to the burthens of 
reliefs, wuidships, marriage, and the like, 
though William ccTtainly (lid not introduce 
such a “system” ready made, yet the cir- 
cumstances of his reign did much to pro- 
mote the growth of that kind of tenure, and 
of the whole class of ideas connected with it. 

Such terideiici(‘s word already growing in 
J'higland, and his coming strengthened t.liem. 

TTiider him the doctrine that all huid is a 
grant from the crown became a fact. The 
.eloctrino of military tf'iuire bi'gnn in his n‘ign, 
and wius put into' a .systematic shajK', a.nd 
carried out to its logical conscijuenccs in 
the reign of his son. The Norman kings 
ruled in a twofold character: they were all 
that their Engli.sh prcdeccsssoi-s had been, 
and something imm'. The Norman king 
was the chief of the state; he w'as also tlii* 
personal lord of every man in his kingdom. Taw Cu.mmanioiky, Wouce.stbti 
In the one character ho could call out the (Poumied hv st wuHsiau, wshoi) of 
military force of the state; in the ol.h(_'r lie won-pstcr. loso) 

could call on his tenants for the mililiiry 

service due from their lauds. As chief of the slate he levied the ancient 
taxes due to the state ; as lord ho levied the lu'w-fangled profits which, accxird- 
ing to the new-fangled ideas, w'orc due to the lord from his traiants. In shoi-t, 
William brouglit iu that side of feudal doctrine which helped to strcjiigthon 
the crown, and kept out that side which heljied to weaken it. '^Plre doctrine 
that a man was bound to follow his iumwjdiaUi lord hacl desLioyed the royal 
power in other lands. William, by niakhig himself the immediate lord of all 
his subjects, turned that doctrine into the strongest support of his crown. 

This union of two sources of powei’ iu the Norman kings made thiar 
practically (Icspotic. But their very despotism pixisorved English freedom. 
TOey had no temptation to uproot institutions which they found means to 
turn into instruments of their power. But there was no sweeping away, no 
sudden revolution; all was done gradually, and by force of circumstances at 
particular times. At some iwints of our history, the frecxlom of I'mgland 
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seems sometimes to slumber; but it never died. The seeming slumber under 
Norman despotism led to the awakening of the thirteenth century. 

The king was thus in possession of two sources of power, of two sources 
of revenue. One source came by inheritance from his English predecessors ; 
another came from the circumstances of William’s conquest. He was both 
king and lord of all men within his realm. To the English he was in the 
first place king; to the Normans he was in the first place lord. Each race 
had need of him, and the Norman kings knew how to play off each race 
against the other. In the first days of the Conquest, the king, if he was not 
the friend of his English subjects, was, at least, not their worst enemy. His 
power was some protection against local oppressors. 

National Asmnhhes 

The greatest effect of the Nonnan Conquest is really to be looked for, 
not in any sudden changes, least of all in any great and immediate legislative 
changes, but in a complete, though gradual, change of the administrative 
system, and in such changes of the law as followed upon those changes in 
the administration. And even the administrative changes seldom took the 
form of the utter abolition of anything old. They, too, rather took the form, 
some tunes of setting up .soinething new by the side of the old, sometinu's 
only of increasing the importance of one old institution at the expense of 
another. Thus the national assemblies themselves changed their cWactcr, 
and a variety of institutions were developed out of the national assemblies, 
by no cause so much as by the growth of the summons. Wherever it be- 
comes usual specially to summon particular members of an assembly, the first 
step is taken towanls the exclusion of all who are not so specially summoned. 

In the great assembly at Salisbury, where all the landowners of England 
became the “men” of the king, wo see the first germs of lords and commons. 
The witau are distinguished from the “land-sitting men.” By the witan, so 
called long after the Conejuest, we are doubtless to understand those great 
men of the rcahn who were usually summoned to every assembly. The vast 
multitude who came to do their homage to the king were summoned only 
for that particular occasion. The personal right of summons is the essence 
of the peerage. It is the distinctive mark round which all the other honours 
and privileges of the peer have grown. The earls and the bishops of Eng- 
land, by never losing their right to the personal summons, have kept that 
right to personal attendance in the national assembly, which was once com- 
mon to all freemen, but which other freemen have lost. The house of lords 
represents, by unbroken succession, the witan of the assembly of Salisbury ; 
tliat is, it represents by unbroken succession the old assemblies of the 
Teutonic democracy. Never did any mstitution so utterly change its char- 
acter. But the change has been tlie gradual result of circumstances, witliout 
any violent break. The “land-sitting men,” on the other hand, not sum- 
moned personally or regularly, but summoned in a mass when their atten- 
dance was specially needed, ^adually lost the right of personal attendance, 
till in the end they gained, instead, the more practical right of appearing by 
their represontatives. Thus grew the commons. The steps by which the 
national assemblies took their final shape do not begin till a later time. But 
it is important to notice that the first glimpse of something like lords and 
commons — a distinction which doubtless already existed in practice, but 
which is nowhere before put into a formal shape — dates from the last years 
of the Conqueror. 
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_ The practice of summons thus gave birth to our final parliamentary con- 
stitution. It gave birth also to a vast number of administrative and judi- 
cial institutions, of which we see traces before the Conquest, but which put 
on their definite shape under the Norman kings. The practice of summons 
produced the house of lords. It produced also the cxina reg%s, the king’s 
court, out of which so many institutions grew. The king’s court is properly 
the national assembly itself; but the name gradually came to be confined 
to a kind of judicial and administrative committee of the assembly. Even 
before the Norman Conquest, we get a faint glimpse of a body of the king’s 
hmnediate counsellors, bearing tlie name of the thm%ngmannagem6t. Out 
of this body, to which was gradually attached the name of ciiria regis, grew, 
on the one side, the privy council, and out of that the modern cabmet, and 
on the other side the courts of laAV. 

Along with the practice of suimnons grow the importance of those who 
wore most siiooially and habitually summoned, the great officers of the king’s 
court and honsohold. Soon after the Conquest these officers began to rise into 
an importance which they had never held before. Nothing is so impoitaut 
under the Norman reigns as the exchequer. But the exchequer is simply 
an old institution with a new name, and the treasurer is simply an old officer 
with a new name. The kmg’s hoard or treasury must always have had a 
keeper; but the hoarder, under the Latin name of treasurer, grow mto in- 
creased importance in times when the main object of government seemed to 
be to fill the king’s hoard. The hoard or treasuiy got the playful name of 
exchequer,! and it grew into two departments of state, administrative and 
judicial. 

The chancellor again is found by that title under Edward the Confessor, 
and his office must have existed under some title as early as there was any 
settled government at all. But it is under the Norman kings that he grad- 
ually grew to great importance and dignity, an importance and dignity wliioh 
have bcim nioro lasting in his case than in the case of any olher of the 
great officials of those days. But the greatest dignitary of the Normaji 
roignSj the justiciar, really seems to have bcicn wholly; new. The name is 
first given to the regents who represented William in liis absence from Eng- 
land; and the office may well have grown up through the need which was 
felt for some such representative when the king visited his dominions beyond 
soa. The modern judicial system of England begins, in something like its 
present shape, in the reign of Henry II. But its growth is one of the dm'ct 
results of the Nonnan Conquest. The older judicial system is essentially 
local and po[)ular. After the Conquest this system grows, till in the end the 
local chiefs, the earl and the bishop, are wholly displaced by the king’s judges. 
Thus grew up the lawyers’ doctrine tliat the king is the fountain of justice. 
But the popvilar element survived in the various forms of the jury. It is 
idle to debate about the invention or introduction of trial by jury. The 
truth is that it never was invented or intro<luccd ; that, even more than other 
mstitulions, it emphatically grew. Its germ may be seen in all those cases, 
compurgation or any other, where a matter is decided by the oaths of men 
taken from the community at large. The Conquest caused a step in advance 
by the more constant employment of recognitions taken on oath. 

In this way justice became more centralised in England tlnin anywhere 
else. All the weightier causes came to bo tried cither in tho king’s own 

' The older names are fiseiis and thesaurus Seaecarivm or exchequer was the established 
name by tlie time of Homy II. It comes from the party-coloured cloth with whidi tlie table 
was covered, which suggested the notion of a chess-board. 

H. w. — vojj. xvm. p 
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courts or by judges immediately commissioned by lum. The local chiefs 
save way to the king’s representatives. One local oHiccr indeed grew mto 
increased activity. This was the officer who m each shire had always been 
specially the king’s officer, the shire-reeve or sheriff, who looked after the 
interests of the king, while the ealdorman or earl represented the separate 
being of the shire. Under William, earls ceased to be appointed save where 
they had distinct military duties. Under his successors eaiidoins gradually 
sank into merely honorary dignities. But the sheriff was in the Noinian 
reigns the busiest of all officers ; for he had to collect and bung in all that was 
due to the royal exchequer from the endless sources of income by which it 
was fed. 

The Changed Idea of Kingship 


The main political result of the Norman Conquest thus was to strengthen 
every tendency that \vas already in being — and such tendencies ha\^ been 
powerfully at work ever since the beginning of the growth of the thegnhood— 
by which the king, his authority, his officers, took the place of the nation and 
its authority. Thus, for instance, there was a strong tendency at work to 
turn the folkland, the land of the nation, into the land of the king. Jo tins 
process the Conquest gave the finishing touch. Tlic stroke by which the 
whole lay soil of lilngland was held to be torieited to the Conqueioi turned all 
folkland into terra regis. From Domesday onward the folkland vanishes. 
And while the king, the highest lord, was thus encroaching on the nation, 
that is, on the community which took in all others, smaller lords were doing 
the like to the lesser communities which made up the nation.^ Under the 
older system all grants of sac and soc, that is, all grants to a particular person 
of any special jurisdiction, exempt from the ordinary local courts, were lu 
their own nature exceptional. Ab the new ideas grew, the manor, as it was 
called by the Normans, finally supplanted the township. . i 

Both as regarded the greater lord and the lesser, the tendency of the ideas 
which the Norman Conquest strongly confirmed was to put the notion of 
property before the notion of office. Kingship, the highest oltice in the com- 
monwealth, came to be looked on mainly as a j)osscssion. The king of the 
people has now put on the character of the lord of the land ; his titte gradually 
changes into a form which better expresses this new position. The king of 
the English gradually changes into the king of England. William himself is 
still almost always rex Anylorzm. But the new territorial title now begins to 
creep into use, and from the beginning of the thirteenth century it altogether 
displaces the older style. But the new ideas did much more than merely 
change the royal style- As soon as office Lad changed into property, as 
soon as the chief of the people had changed into the lorcl of the land, the old 
rule that the king should be chosen out of the one kingly house began to 
stiffen into the doctrine of strict hereditary right. The general results of the 
Conquest were all in favour of that doctrine; but the circumstances of the 
reigns which immediately followed the Conquest all told the other way, and 
helped to keep up the elective character of the crown for some time longer. 
The ancient doctrine died out very slowly, but it did die out in the end. And 
then lawyers found out that the crown had been hereditary from the begin- 
ning, and ruled that the king never died, and that the throne never could be 
vacant. The doctrine of primogeniture also now naturally supplanted the 
old principle of division of lands. No doctrine could be more opposite to 
the old doctrine of nobility than the doctrine which gave everythmg to a 
single son in the family. 
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Ecclesiastical and Social CJianges 

Tiio immediate ecclesiastical effects of the Norman Conquest, those which 
in truth formed part of the process of conquest, have been already spoken of. 
But the introduction of foreign prelates, and the closer relations with Rome, 
worked in many ways. The foreign bishop_ naturally stood at a greater dis- 
tance from the native clergy than his English predecessor had done More- 
over, the new theories as to the tenure of land turned the bishop into a baron, 
holding as a tenant-in-chief of the crown. The bishop became in his own 
diocese more of a lord and less of a father, while he was often kept away from 
his diocese by holding high tempioral office. It gives a false view of the case 
to say that the prelates grasped at high temporal office; the case rather is 
that, in a time when education was chiefly confined to the clergy, public 
business was mainly in the hands of the king’s clerks, and that they received 
bishoprics as the reward of their temporal services. Under such bishops the 
church was secularised and feudalised. The relation of the parish priest 
to his bishop put on the likeness of the relation between a man and his lord. 

The social results of the Conquest were such as naturally followed on the 
general transfer of the greatest estates and highest offices of the country. The 
Conquest itself, the military occupation of William, was followed by a peaceful 
humigration of Normans and other strangers into England, especially into 
the merchant towns. London, above all, received a crowd of citizens of 
Norman birth. That these men, and the Norman settlers generally, turned 
into Englishmen in a wonderfully short time is one of the great features of 
our history. The causes are easy to see : with most men, if there bo no special 
reason to the contrary, place of birth goes for more than descent by blood, 
and the stranger is gradually assimilatefl by the people among whom ho dwells. 
And in the case of Normans and English, we can nai’dly doubt that original 
kindred went for something. The Norman was simply a Dane wlio had 
sulopted the French tongue and some Pnmeh fashions; he was easily won 
back into the Teutonic fold. The Norman settled in England was driven 
to become in some sort an Englishman. lie held his estates of the king of 
tlu; English, according to English law. The fusion of the two races was so 
speedy that a writer little more than a hundred years after the Conquest, 
the author of the famous Dialogus de Scaemrio, could say that, among the 
frc(5 population, it was impossible to tell who was of Norman aiul who was of 
English birth. That is to say, the great nobles must still have been all but 
purely N orraan ; the lowest classes must have been all but purely English. In 
the intermediate classes, among the townsmen and the smaller landowners, 
the two nices were so mtermi.xed, and they had so modified one another, that 
the distinction between them had been forgotten. Wc might say that the 
effect of the Nonnan Conquest was to thrust every class, save one, of the 
older English society a step downwards. The churl, the simple freemtm, 
had been gradually sinking for a long time before the Conquest. In the course 
of the century after the Conquest, he finally sank into the villein. On tiro 
other hand, if the churl gradually sank into the state of villeuiage, the slave 
gradually rose to it. The Norman Conquest, while thnisting down every 
other class, undoubtedly helped to raise the most wiotchod and helpless class 
of all. 

But while the Normans who settled in England changed into Englishmen 
with remarkable speed, they of course, by the very fact of their fusion, aid much 
to modify the character of Englishmen. A way was now opened for all that 
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of ideas which, for want of better names, may be called feudal and 
chivalrous. Chivalry is rather French than Norman; and its development 
comes rather under the Angevin than under the Norman kings. Still, so far 
as Normandy was influenced by France, so far as the Nornian Conquest 
opened a way for French influence, and, we may add, French kings, in England, 
so far this whole class of ideas and feelings may be set down as results of the 
Norman Conquest. But in England chivalry never was really dominant. 
Teutonic notions of right and common sense were never wholly driven out. 
For the man unassisted by birth to rise was harder in some ages than in others. 
There was no age in England when it was wholly impossible. « 


THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM RUFUS 

William Rufus, or William the Red, who left his father at the point of 
death, was informed of his decease as he was on the point of embarking at 
Wissant, near Calais. The news only made him the more anxious to reach 
England, that he might, by the actual seizure of the succession, set at defi- 
ance the pretensions of any other claimant to the crown. Arriving in Eng- 
land, he secured the important fortresses of Dover, Pevensey, and Hastings, 
concealing his father’s death, and pretending to be the bearer of orders from 
him. He then hastened to Winchester, where, with a proper conviction of 
the efficacy of money, he claimed his father’s treasures, which were deposited 
in the castle there. William de Pont-de-1’ Arche, the royal treasurer, readily 
delivered him the keys, and Rufus took possession of £00,000 in pure silver, 
with much gold and many precious stones. 

His next step was to repair to Lanfranc, the primate, in whose hands the 
destinies of the kingdom may almost be said to have at that moment been. 
Bloet, a eonfi.denti!u messenger, had already delivered a letter from the de- 
ceased king, commending the cause and guidance of his_ son William^ to the 
archbishop, already disposed by motives both of affection and self-interest 
in favour of William, who had been his jiupil, and for whom he had performed 
the sacred ceremonies on his initiation into knighthood. It is stated, how- 
ever, that Lanfranc refused to declare himself in favour of Rufus till that 
prince promised, upon oath, to govern according to law and right, and to ask 
and follow the advice of the primate in all matters of importance. It appears 
that Lanfranc then proceeded with as much activity as Rufus could desire. 
He first hastily summoned a council of the prelates and barons, to give the 
semblance of a free election.^ Though a strong feeling of opposition existed, 
none was shown at this meeting; and Lanfranc crowned his pupil at West- 
minster, on Sunday, the 26th of September, 1087, the seventeenth day after 
the Conqueror’s death. 

William’s first act of royal authority was the imprisonment of the unfor- 
tunate Englishmen whom his father had liberated on his death-bed. Earls 
Morcar and Wulfuoth, who had followed him to England in the hope of 
obtaining some part of the estates of their fathers, were arrested at Winchester 
and confined in the castle. He then gave a quantity of gold and silver, a 
part of the treasure found at Winchester, to “Otho, the goldsmith,” with 
orders to work it into ornaments for the tomb of that father whom he hacl 
abandoned on his death-bed. 

P ”Of any election to the crown,” says Eamsayt, ** nothing is said. Some form of the 
sort may have been gone through. But at any rate the appeal to the people in tlie coro- 
nation ofhee would preserve the memory of the constitutional doctrine.”] 
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When Robert Courte-house heard of his father’s death, he was living, an 
impoverished exilfe, at Abbeville. He, however, soon appeared in Normandy, 
and was Joyfully received at Rouen, the capital, and recognised as their duke 
by the prelates, barons, and chief men. Henry, the youngest brother of the 
three, put himself and his five thousand poimds of silver in a place of safety, 
waiting events, and ready to seize every chance of gaining either the royal 
crown or the ducal coronet. 

It was not perhaps easy for the Conqueror to make any better arrange- 
ment, but it was in the highest degree unlikely, under the division he had 
made of England and Normandy, that peace should be preseiwed between 
the brothers. Even if the unscrupulous Rufus had been less active, and 
the personal qualities of Robert altogether different from what they were, 
causes independent of the two princes threatened to lead to inevitable hos- 
tilities. The groat barons, the followers of the Conqueror, were almost all 
possessed of estates and fiefs in both countries : they were naturally uneasy 
at the separation of the tw'o territories, and foresaw that it would be impos- 
sible for them to pro.sorve their allegiance to two masters, and that they 
must very soon rcsijjn or lose either their ancient patrimonies in Nonnaudy, 
or their new acquisitions in England. A war between the two brothers woulcl 
at any time embarrass them as long as they held territory under both. Every 
inducement of interest and of local attachment made them wish fo see the 
two countries united under one sovereign; and their only groat difference of 
opinion on this head was as to which of the two brothers shoukl be that 
sovereign. 

A decision of the question was inevitable; and the first step was taken, 
not in Normandy, to expel Robert, but in England, to dethrone William. 
Had he been left, to himself, the elder brother, from his love of ease and pleas- 
ure, would in all probability have remained satisfied with his duchy, but he 
was beset on all sides by men who wore constantly repeating how unjust 
and disgraceful to him it was to see a younger brother pos.scss a kingdom 
while he Irad only a duchy ; by Norman nobles that went daily over to him 
complaining of the present state of affairs in England; and by his uncle Odo, 
the bishop, who moved with all his ancient energy and fierceness in the mat- 
ter, not so much out of any preference of one brother to the other, as out of 
his hatred of the primate Lanfranc, whom he considered as the chief cause 
of the disgrace, the imprisonment, and all the misfortunes that had befallen 
him in the latter years of the Conqueror. 


THE KEVOLT OF ODO 

According to custom the king held his court at the festival of Easter. 
The discontented barons employed the opporbinity to mature their plans, 
and departed to raise the standard of rebellion in their respective districts. 
The duke of Normandy was already acejuainted with their intention; hut 
instead of waiting for bis arrival, or of uniting Uieir forces against their onemy, 
they contented thenwelvcs with fortifying their castles and ravaging the 
king’s lamls in the neighbourhood. 

Tn this emergency William owed the preservation of his crown to the 
native English, whose eagerness to revenge the wrongs which their country 
had received from the Norman chieftains led them in crowds to the royal 
standard. Tlie carl bishop, Odo, conceiving that the first attempt of his 
nephew would be directed against the strong castle of Rochester, had in- 
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trusted that fortress to the care of Eustace, count of Boulogne, with a garri- 
son of five hundred knights; and retiring to Pevensey, awaited with impatience 
the promised arrival of Robert. The king followed him thither, shut him 
up within the w’alls, and after a siege of seven weeks compelled him to sur- 
render. His life and liberty were granted him on the condition that he 
should swear to deliver up the castle of Rochester, and to quit England for- 
ever. Odo was conducted with a small escort to the fortress; but Eustace 
easily discerned the contradiction between his words and his looks, and pre- 
tending that he was a traitor to the cause, made both the bishop and his 
guard prisoners. The success of this artifice inflamed the indignation of Wil- 
liam: messengers were despatched to hasten reinforcements; and the place 
was vigorously attacked, and as obstinately defended, till the ravages of a 
pestilential disease compelled the count of Boulogne to propose a capitula- 
tion. It was with difficulty that the Normans in the king’s service prevailed 
on him to spare the lives of the garrison; but the request of Odo, that at his 
departure the besiegers should abstain from every demonstration of triumph, 
was contemptuously refused. The moment he appeared, the trumpets were 
ordered to flourish ; and as he passed through the ranks, the English sounded 
the words “halter” and “gallows” in his ears. He slunk away, muttering 
threats of vengeance, and embarking on board the first vessel he could pro- 
cure, directed his course to Normandy. 

The hopes of the insurgents were now at an end. The characteristic 
indolence of Robert had caused him to procrastinate his voyage to England 
till the favourable opportimity had passed away; and the scanty succours 
which ho had sent to his partisans had been intercepted by the English mar- 
iners. The principal insurgents, reduced to despair, escaped to Normandy: 
their estates wore divided among the faithful friends of the king. 


THE W'jVRS in NORMANDY 

Normandy at this period presented a wide scene of anarchy and violence. 
Robert held the reins of government with a feeble gi’asp, and his lenity and 
indecision exposed him to the contempt of his turbulent barons. The Con- 
queror had compelled them to admit his troops into their castles ; but, at his 
death, they expelled the royal garrisons, levied forces, and made -war on each 
other. The new duke would not, or dared not, interfere. He consumed his 
revenue in his pleasures, and by improvident grants diminished the ducal 
demesnes. His poverty compelled him to solicit the assistance of Henry, to 
whom he sold for three thousand pounds the Ootentin, almost the third part 
of the duchy; and his jealousy induced him to order the arrest and confine- 
ment of the same prince, as soon as he returned from England, where he had 
gone to claim the dower of his mother Matilda. To William, who sought to 
bo revenged on Robert, and who never refused to employ the aid of bribery 
or fraud, this disturbed state of things offered an alluring prospect; and, by 
means of a judicious distribution of presents, he obtained tnrough the perfidy 
of his Norman adherents possession of St. Valery, of Albemarle, and of almost 
every fortress on the right bank of the Seine. Alarmed at so dangeroas a 
defection, the duke solicited the interference of the king of France, who 
marched a powerful army to the confines of Normandy, but on the receipt 
of a considerable sum from England returned into his own dominions. 

At the same time Robert nearly lost Rouen, the capital of Normandy. 
Conan, the wealthiest and most powerful of the citizens, had engaged to 
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deliver it up to William; and tlie duke, to defeat the project, solicited the 
aid of Henry, whom he had lately released. On the third of November Gil- 
bert de I’Aigle was seen to the south of the city leading a body of men to the 
assistance of Robert; while Rainald de Warreniic aiipeared on the north with 
three hundred knights in the service of the king of England. Tlie adherents 
of Conan instantly divided to receive their friends, and repulse their foes; 
Robert and Henry (who were now reconcilcfl) descended from the castle with 
their followers; and the streets of the city were filled with confusion and 
bloodsheil. So doubtful was the issue that the duke, at the request of his 
friends, withdrew to a place of safety; but at last the Englisli were expelled, 
and Conan was conducted a captive into the fortress. By Robert he was 
condemned to perpetual eoufinement; but Henry, who was well acquainte(l 
with the lenity of his brother, requested and obtained the custody of the 
prisoner. He immediately led him to the highest tower, bade liim survey 
the beauty of the surrounding sconi'ry, and then, seizing him by the waist, 
hurled him over the battlomoiits. The unhappy Conan was dashed to jiieces ; 
the prince turning to the bystanders coolly observed that treason ought never 
to go unpunished. 

In the following January William crossed the sea with a numerous army, 
but the_ barons who held lands under both the brothers laboured to effect a 
reconciliation, and a treaty of peace was negotiated under the mediation of the 
French monarch. The policy of William again triumphed over the credulity 
of Robert. He retained posses, sion of the fortresses which he had acquired in 
Nonnandy, but promised to indemnify his brother by an equivalent in Ihig- 
land, and to restore to their estates his friends, who had boon attainted for 
the late insurrection. By an additional article it was stipulatt'd that, on (he 
decease of either of the two princes, the survivor should succeed to his do- 
minion, s. 

Tlio principal sufferers by this treaty were ICadgar ffiltheliiig and Priiier' 
Henry. Eaclgar had Ix'en the confiilcntial frictnd of Robert; but at (lu! 
demand of William he w’as deprived of his estates in Noiniamly, and oompelkxl 
to seek an asylum with his brother-in-law, the king (»f ycothuid. I’he abili(,i(!s 
and pretensions of Henry had long boon subjects of alann to both the king 
and the duke. They now united their forces, took jiossession of his castle.s, 
a,nd besieged him on Mont St. Michel, a loft.y rock, which by the influx of the 
tide was insulated twice in the day. The place was deemed impregnable ; but 
the. want of water caused it to he evacuated by the garrison at the eiul of a 
fortnight: and Henry with difficulty obtained prirmission to retire into Brit- 
tany. For two years he wandered in (.he Vexin, suffering the privations of 
pov(!rty, and attended only by a knight, a chaplain, and throe esquims. At 
length ho acccjited from tlic inhabitants of Domfront the government of 
their town, and gradually recovered the greater part of his former pos- 
sessions. 

Tlie siege of Mont St. Michel was distinguished by an occurrence which 
has been celebrated by our historians as a proof of William’s magnanimity. 
Riding alone, he espied at a ilistanco a few cavaliers belonging to the enemy, 
whom he immediately charged with his usual intri'pidity. In the .shock fio 
was beaten to the grounil; and his horse, which had been wounded, dragged 
him some paces in the stirmp. His adversa.ry harl already raised liis swonl 
to take the life of the fallen monarch, when William exclaimed : “ IToki, fellow! 

I am the king of England.” Awed by his voice, his opponents raised him 
from the ground; a fresh horse was offered him; and the king, vaulting into 
the saddle, inquired which of them was his conqueror. The man apologised 
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for his ignorance. “Make no excuse,” replied William, “you are a brave 
and worthy knight. Henceforth you shall fight under my banner.”* 

Another incident of the same siege which illustrates the good-heartedness 
of Robert is related by Malmesbury.® At one time w'ater ran short in the 
fortress, and Henry sent a messenger to Robert expostulating with him and 
declaring that it was wrong to deprive him of water, “the common right 
of mankind.” Robert was moved, and gave orders that the vigilance of the 
besiegers should be relaxed sufficiently to allow the garrison to obtain a supply 
of water. When Robert’s action was related to William Rufus, he was enraged, 
and scornfully taunted his kind-hearted brother with lacking a knowledge 
of the customs of warfare. “How can you expect to conquer an enemy 
if you supply him with that which he most needs to continue the strife?” 
he demanded. To which Robert replied ; “ Shame! Shall I suffer our brother 
to die of thirst? Where shall we find another, if we lose him?”“ 





CHAPTER VI 
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This pro])lcm was to the English nation to the Norman 

Conquest, if» nationalise, so to speak, the Conquest and the dynasty 
which the Conquest had brought in. The means thereto was to 
find a jjniice of the foreign stock who should reign as an English 
king, with the good-will of the English people, in the interosi of the 
English people. William Uufus might have held that place if he 
had Ix'cii morally capable of it Ills crown was won for him from 
Noniinn rebels by the valour and loyalty of Englishmen, But ihifus 
forsook his trust; he lioliod his promises. Tluitecn years later the 
same draiua was acted over again. Henry, who reigned by a more 
direct choice of the English people than William, owed his crown 
also to the loyalty of Englishmen. This tune the problem was 
solved. After the ohiction at Winchester, the fight at Tinchebray, 

England could no longer be calh?d a conquered land. Though the 
Norman was to reijjn in England, he was to reign only by putting 
on the character of an English king, called to his throne by the 
voice of hluglishmen, and guarded there by their loyalty against the 
plots and assaults of Norman rebels. — Fiieeman. p 

By what pretext® the king elndocl the execution of his treaty with Robert 
we arc ignorant. It was in vain that tlie duke accompanied him to England 
to receive the promised indemnit;^; in vain that ho repeated his demand by 
succeasive messengers.*’ At last, in 1004, Robert had recourse to a measure 
deemed very cfTicacious in the court of chivalry. He sent two heralds, who, 
having found thoir ivay into the presence of the Red King, denounced him 
before his chief vassals as a false and perjured knight, with whom his brother, 
die duke, would no longiir hold friendship. To defend his honour, the king 
followed the two heralds to Normandy, where, hoping at least for the majority 
of voices, ho agreed to submit the matter in dispute to the arbitration of the 
twenty-four barons, who had sworn to do their best to enforce the faithful 
observance of the treaty of Caen. The barons, however, decided in favour 
of Robert; and then William appealed to the sword. The campaign went so 
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much in favour of the Red King, that Robert was again obliged to apply for 
assistance to the king of France; and Philip once more marched with au army 
into Normandy. 

Rufus then sustained some serious losses; and trusting no longer to the 
appeal of the sword, he resolved to buy off the French king. He sent his 
commission into England for the immediate levying of 20,000 men. By the 
time appointed these men came together about Hastings, and were ready to 
embark, “ when suddenly there came his lieutenant with a counter-order, and 
signified to them that the king, minding to favour them, and spare them for 
that journey, would that every of them should give him ten shillings towards 
the charges of the war, and thereupon depart home with a sufficient safe- 
conduct ; which the most part were better content to do than to commit them- 
selves to the fortune of the sea and 
bloody success of the wars in Nor- 
mandy.” The king’s lieutenant 
and representative in this cunning 
device was Ranulf Flambard. 
Some considerable sum was raised, 
and King Philip accepted it and 
withdrew from the field, leaving 
Robert, as he had done before, to 
shift for himself.^ 

At this time Robert was filled 
with a great desire to join the 
crusade of Peter the Hermit. But 
with so much splendour were the 
western princes aiming themselves 
for the war in defence of the Holy 
Sepulchre, that Robert found his 
poverty an obstacle for which his 
devoutness of heart could not 
atone. However, burning with 
ardour for the enterprise, he final- 
ly had recourse to the avarice of 
William Rufus, to whom ho offered, 
for the sum of 10,000 marks, the 
government of his dominions dur- 
ing tlie five following years. « The proposal was instantly accepted. William 
summoned a ^rcat council, and, alleging his poverty, appealed to the gener- 
osity of his faithful barons; they, on their return home, required in the same 
manner the aid of their tenants; and the whole amount, wrung in reality 
from the lower orders in the state, was paid into the exchequer, and trans- 
mitted to Normandy. Robert departed with a joyful heart in quest of dan- 
gers and glory; William sailed to the Continent, and demanded immediate 
possession of Normandy and of Lc Maine. 

By the Normans no was received without opposition; the Manccaux 
unanimously rejected his authority in favour of Hdlie do la FMcho, Though 
Helie had taken the cross, the claims and menaces of William detained him 
at home; but one day, having incautiously entered a wood with no more than 
seven knights, he was made prisoner; and the king immediately marched at 
the head of fifty thousand horsemen into his territories. Fulk [of Anjou] 
had already arrived to protect his vassal; a few skirmishes were succeeded by 
a negotiation ; and H41io obtained his liberty by the surrender of Mans. Being 
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thus dispossessed of his dominions, he offered his services to William; but at 
the instigation of Robert of Meulan, they were indignantly refused. “ If you 
will not have me for a friend,” exclaimed Hehe, “ you shall learn to fear me as 
an enemy.” 

The next summer (1099) William was hunting in the Now Forest in Hamp- 
shire, when a messenger arrived to inform him that IKlie had defeated the 
Normans and surprised the city of Mans; that the inhabitants had again ac- 
Icnowlcdgod him lor their coimt ; and that the garrison, shut up in the castle, 
would soon be reduced to extremity. The impatience of the king could 
hardly wait for the conclusion of the tale, when, crying out to his attendants, 
“Let those that love mo, follow,” he rode precipitately to the sea-shore, 
and embarked in the first vessel which ho found. The master remonstratccl 
that the weather was stormy and the passage dangerous. “ Hold thy peace,” 
said William, “kings are never drowned.” He landed the next day at Bar- 
fleur, assembled his troops, and advanced with such rapidity that Helie could 
scarcely find time to sa\(! hiiirself by flight. The king ravaged the lands of 
his enemies, and rctuined to England. 


WAliS wrril TIIR SCOTS AND WKLSTI (1091-1005 A.D.) 

Qf the hostil'ties lietween Fngland and Scotland the blame mu.st rest with 
the king of Scots, who lost his life in the contest. William was in Normandy 
prosecuting his (lesigns against Roliert, when Malcolm suddenly crossed the 
frontiers and gratified the rapacity of his followers with the spoil of the northern 
counties. After the reconciliation of the two brothers, the king of England 
undertook' to revenge the insult, llis fleet was disjierserl in a storm; but 
his cavalry traversecl the Lotliians, and penetrated as far as (he great rive.r, 
which the Scots calleil “the water.” The hostile armies wesre ranged on the 
opposite .shores; and the tw'o kings had mutually liefied each othc'r, when a 
peace was concluded through the nicdiafion of ftobert of Normandy on the 
one side, and of Eadgar rElheling on the other. Malcolm submitted to do 
homage to the I'liiglisli monarch, and to render him the services which he had 
rendered to William’s father ;' and William ongageil to grant to the Hcottish king 
the twelve manors, and the annual pension of twelve marks of gold, whicli 
ho had enjoyed under the Gonquoi-or. Nor was the interest of the iitheling 
foi-gotlen in the. negotiation. lie wa.s ix'rmitted to return to England, and 
obtained a dist.inguishcul place in the court of AVilliam. 

William on his return visited Carlisle, expelled the. lord of the district, 
peopled the city with a colony of Englishnicm from the southern coimtios, 
and built a castle for their protection. It is possible that, as Cumberland was 
formerly hold by the lu'ir of the Scottish crown, Malcolm might consider the 
settlement of an English colony at Carlisle as an invasion of ills rights; it is 
certain that a now quarrel vras created b('tw(“(>n the two nations, of which wo 
know not the origin nor the particulars. The Bcottish king was invited or 
summoned to attend William’s court at Gloucester (ICO.’?), and at his arrival 
found himself excluded from the royal presence, unless he would consent to 
plead his cause, and submit to the judgment of the English barons. Malcolm 
indignantly rejected the proposal. The kings of Scotland, he said, had never 
been accustomed “ to do right” to the kings of England but on the borders of 
the two realms, atid according to the joint decision of the barons of both 
countries. He retired in anger, a.ssombled his retainers, and burst with a 
numerous force into NorthumucrUmd, where he pcrisiied, a victim to the wiles 
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of his enemy, perhaps to the treachery of his own subjects. The Scottish 
army was surprised by Eobert de Mowbray. Malcolm fell by the sword of 
Morel, Mowbray’s steward ; his eldest son Edward shared the fate of his father ; 
and of the fugitives who escaped the pursuit of their foes, the greater number 
were lost in the waters of the Alne and the Tweed. The bodies of the king and 
his son were found by peasants, and brought by them for burial to the abbey 
of Tynemouth. The mournful intelligence hastened the death of his consort. 
Queen Margaret, who survived her husband only four days.^ 

The children of Malcolm, too young to assert their rights, sought the 
protection of their uncle, Eadgar .ffitheling, in England; and the Scottish 
sceptre was seized (1094) by the ambition of Donald Bain, the brother of the 
deceased monarch. He found a competitor in Duncan, a son, perhaps illegiti- 
mate, of Malcolm, who had long resided as an hostage in the English court. 
The nephew, witn the aid of William, to whom he swore fealty, proved too 
strong for the uncle; and Donald secreted himself in the Highlands, till the 
murder of Duncan by Malpeder, Mormaer of Meams, replaced in his hands 
the reins of government. He held them only three years. The .^theling 
by order of the English king conducted an army into Scotland, seated his 
nephew Edgar [the son of Margaret] on the throne, as feudatory to William, 
and restored the children of his sister Margaret to their former honours. 
Donald, who had been taken in his flight and committed to prison, died of grief. 

Ever since Harold had effected the reduction of Wales, the natives had 
acknowledged themselves the vassals of the king of England : but their ancient 
hostility was not yet extinguished, and the prospect of plunder, with the 
chance of impunity, led them repeatedly to ravage the neighbouring counties. 
To repress their inroads the Conqueror had ordered castles to be built on the 
borders, which he intrusted to the care of officers, denominated marquesses, 
or lords of the marches. These marches were the constant theatre of pred- 
atory warfare and barbarian revenge. But in 1094 the natives of every 
district in Wales rose in arms : the Isle of Anglesea was reduced ; and Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and Herefordshire, from one extremity to the other, were desolated 
with fire and sword. The next year the insurgents surprised the castle of 
Montgomery and massacred^ the inhabitants. The resentment of William 
urged him to retaliate; and, in imitation of Harold, ho undertook to traverse 
the whole principality at the head of an army. 

But the heavy cavalry of the Normans was ill adapted to the invasion of 
a rugged and mountamous country. The Welsh had the wisdom not to 
oppose his progress ; but they hovered on his flanks, drove forward his rear, 
and cut off his detachments; and when the king, after a slow and tedious 
march of five weeks, had reached the mountains of Snowdon, he found to 
hk mortification that the loss of the conquerors exceeded that of the van- 
quished. The next year (1095) the lords of the marches prosecuted the war 
by ravaging the lands in the neighbourhood; and the following summer the 
king resumed his operations, but with similar results. The loss of men, of 
horses, and of bap;age, convinced him of the inutility of the enteiprise. He 
retired out of Wales in despair, adopted the policy of his father, and by draw- 
ing a chain of castles round the country, endeavoured to put a stop to the 
meursions of these restless and inaccessible enemies. 

^ The Scottish historians pretend that Malcolm was killed at the siege of Alnwick by 
the perfidy of the governor, who, pretending to offer him the keys of the place at the end 
of a spear, pushed the spear into his brain. It may be granted that there was something 
of fraud or treachery in the transaction; but the Scottisli account seems inconsistent with 
the fact that the bodies of Malcolm ana Edward were found on the ground by peasants, 
and buried by them at Tynemouth, a considerable distance from Alnwick. 
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and made prisoners; and the strong castle of T^yncmouth [JNewoastlo-on- 
T\'no], after a siege of two months, was compelled to surrender, btill from 
tlic walls of Batnhorough Mowbray continued to defy the aims of his sov- 
ereign; nor did Williuiu undertake the hojiclcss task of reducing that imiircg- 
nabTe fortress; but in the vicinity erected another castle, winch he appro- 
priately denominated Malvoisin, or the bad neighbour. At length the carl 
was (Imiyi'd from his asylum. An insidious offer to botmy into Ins hands 
the town of NcwcuhIIo iudiicccl hiiu to cjuit Buniborougli lu the (Ictxd of the 
night with no more than thirty horsemen. The garrison of MaJvoism imm^ 
diately followed; the gales of Newcastle were shut; and the earl led from his 
pursuers to the monastery of St. Oswiuc. During five days he valiantly 

P The carl’s seimre of tlic Norwogiaa ships ronlrl not in itself have been sufficient cause 
for the kina: to load an nnny apjainsl. huti. Biifc it served at least as an excuse. Kamsay/ noJu- 

this view, pom In out that the morality of the 5K*asin those days, and at a vt»ry much later 
date, was v< 4 ry lax. The jtoidcr of merchant shipping on a distant shore 
a political point of view,^^ ne says, a very serious offence. Wo would rather suppose 

that the king, aware that mischief was brewing, seijsod the opportunity of bnnging Mowbray 
KnnV xSmn. Mrtwhmv's reltictance to come to court impUetl a consciousness oi s 


iie king, aware that misoiuet was orcwing, seijsou w* 

to book. Again, Mowbray's rchictance to come to court implied a consciousness of some gum 
deeper than that Involved in the offence for which he was called to account, j 
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defended himself against the repeated assaults of a superior enemy ; on the 
sixth he was wounded in the leg, and made prisoner. 

The captive, by the royal order, was conducted to Bamborough, and his 
countess Matilda was invited to a parley. From the walls she beheld her 
lord in bonds, with the executioner by his side, prepared to put out his eyes 
if she refused to surrender the fortress. Her affection (they had been mar- 
ried only three months) subdued her repugnance; the gates were thrown 
open; and Morel, the governor, to ingratiate hinrself with the conqueror, 
revealed the particulars of an extensive and dangerous conspiracy to place 
on the throne Stephen of Aumale — [nephew of the Conqueror and] brother to 
Judith of infamous memory. Hugh, earl of Shrewsbury, purchased his par- 
don for three thousand pounds; Walter de Lacy escaped to the Continent; 
Odo, earl of Holderness, forfeited his estates and was imprisoned; Mowbray 
himself was condemned to perpetual confinement, and lived nearly thirty 
years in the castle of Windsor. WUliam, count of Eu, a near relation of the 
fang, fought his accuser, was vanquished, and lost his eyes. William of 
Alderi, the king’s godfather, was sentenced to be hanged; but the integrity 
of his life and ms asseverations at the gallows convinced the public that he 
was hmocont 


RALPH FLAMBAED 

Lanfranc’s death (1089) was mourned as the heaviest loss which could 
befall England. Lanfranc had been placed over the British churches, an 
alien, yet he lived to become the protector of the English people. Strange 
in blood to the Norman, strange in blood to the Englishman, both now 
loved him as their kinsman : his station and disposition combined to render 
him the mediator between the conquerors and subjugated. So long as Lan- 
franc lived, Ilufus had, in all open and public affairs, been guided by his 
counsel. His proud and angry temper, though not completely restrained, 
was mitigated and sweetened by Lanfranc’s kindly intervention. But Lau- 
franc’s death released him from all control. 2 Lanfranc had lx‘cn both pri- 
mate and chief minister. At his death, the see of Canterbury was for some 
time left vacant and its rich revenues turned into the coffers of the king. 
And the man who undoubtedly suggested to the king this means of increas- 
ing his wealth was himself appointed the successor of Lanfranc as chief 
minister. 

This man was Ralph or RamiM, one of the chaplains of the royal house- 
hold. He was born of mean parentage in Bayeux, and entered the church 
as the only possible avenue in that time through which a poor man might 
reach a position of influence or power. He probably crossed the Channel to 
England in the time of Edward the Confessor. After the Conquest he seems 
to have prospered, for in Domesday vfQ find him recorded as the holder of 
lands in Oxford and Hampshire. From certain remarks in contemporary 
writers it seems likely that he had a hand in the compilation of Domesday, and 
from what wc know of his organising ability, it is even possible that he directed 
the work. Indeed, a passage in Ordoricus Vitalise even seems to point to him 
as having suggested the undertaking. From the service of the bishop of 
London he had been transferred to that of the Conqueror, where his clever- 
ness, his genius for administration, his handsome person and good fellowship 
won for him friends and rapid promotion. It was either at that time or 
later that he was given by Robert, the dispenser of the king’s household, 
the significant name of Flambard— “ the fiery or devouring torch.” He was 
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a man after Rufus’ own heart, and as soon as Laiifranc was out of the way 
he was advanced to the post of greatest authority in the kingdom, next to 
the king To the positions of justiciar and roj^al treasurer, in which he had 
supieme contiol over both the judicial and financial affairs of the kingdom, 
was added, during the king’s absences on the Continent, that of regent. “ 


FEUDAL INNOVATIONS OF FLAMBARD 

None of the three reigns [of the soius and grandson of the Conqueror] 
was a time of gicat h'gislative changes, bid the reigns of Rufus and Henry 
were the time in which tlie new system of adininistratiun grew up Under 
Rufus the doctriiK' of military tenures, and of the incidents consequent on 
such tenures, was put into systematic shape by his raiiacious minister Ralph 
Flambard. This man is disiinetly cliarged with hai'ing first hubjccled eccle- 
siastical jiroiiorty to these burthens, and then' can Ik' little doubt that it 
was lie who laid them on lay property also. The evidence is this. Under 
the CoiKjueror we see the germs and bt'ginnings of coidain usages, Init nothing 
more. At the accession of Henry I they appear in a .systematic shape as 
establislied u-sagos The feudal Inirthens were a logical deduction from the 
doctrine of military tenure. The land is held of the lord on condition of 
certain services jii'ing rendered. It pas.ses from father to son ; but in order 
that eacli successive ti'iiant may strictly hold it as a grant from the lord, 
the heir must receive it again. For the new grant he must pay a relief, 
tlie price of the relemiio, the taking up again, of the estate which has lapsed 
to the lord. 

But it may bo that the heir is from ag(^ or si'x incomjietent to discharge 
the services duo to the lord. In the case of the minor hear, the lord takes 
the lief into his own bands till the heir is of ago to discharge them. The 
heiress can never discharge them in person; slie must diseliarge thc'in through 
a husband. But the interests of the lord require that she shall marry only 
with liis approval, lest she should carry the fief into the hands of an enemy. 
All these occasions were turned by the pi'i-^’crse ingenuity of Raliih FUunhard 
into moans for increasing the royal revenue. I'lie wardship — that is, the 
temporary possession of the minor’s estate — might be granted or sold. Ho 
might the marriage of the heiress. The lord might eitlier sell her and her 
estate for money, or else he might take money from the heiress herself for 
leave to many aneurding to her own inclinations. Ho with bishoprics and 
abbeys: Flambard found out that they too W'ere bold of the king by niilitaiy 
service. During the vacancy of the benefice there was no one to discha.Tgc 
the service; the king theri'forc took temporary possession of the ecclesiastical 
estate. And, as the now jirelalo could not be chosen without the royal con- 
sent, the king might prolong that temporary possession as long as he chose. 
All those inferences were logically drawn out and stonily canied into prac- 
tice by the minister of Rufus. The claims went on, to the oppre.saiou and 
son’ow of successive generations of heirs and heiresses, till, as regards lay 
tenures, the whole system was swept away by the famous Act of Charles XI .” 

Stubbs ^ is mast uncompromising in his condemnation of the policy of 
Flambard, whoso chief aim, he, declares, seemed to bo to find a way to gain 
control of all feudatories, whether tempora,ry or spiritual, witli no choice 
between the two, except indeed as the ecclesiastical fief made the easier prey 
because the bishop would leave no direct heir who could become importunate 
in demanding his inhoritauee. In the carrying out of his aims, Ralph did not 
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scruple in the least to interfere with the operations of the courts ; in short, 
there were no limits or restrictions placed upon his policy by any considera- 
tions of right and wi’ong.o 


WILLIAM RUFUS AND ANSELM 

After the death of Lanfranc the king retained in his own hands the rev- 
enues of Canterbury, as he did those of many other vacant bishoprics: 
but, falling into a dangerous sickness, the clergy represented to him that he 
was in danger of eternal perdition, if before his death he did not make atone- 
ment for those multiplied sacrileges of which he had been guilty. He resolved, 
therefore, to supply instantly the vacancy of Canterbuiy ; and sent for An- 
selm, a Piedmontese by birth, abbot of Bee in Normandy, who was much 
celebrated for his learning and piety. The abbot earnestly refused the dig- 
nity, fell on his knees, wept, and entreated the king to change his purpose ; 
and when he found the prince obstinate in forcing the pastoral staff upon 
him, he kept his fist so fast clenched that it required the utmost violence of 
the bystanders to open it, and force hun to receive that ensign of spiritual 
dignity William soon after recovered, and returned to his former violence 
and rapine. He detained in prison several persons whom he had ordered to 
be freed ; he still preyed upon the ecclesiastical benefices; the sale of spiritual 
dignities continued as open as ever ; and he kept possession of a considerable 
part of the revenues belonging to the see of Canterbury. But ho found in 
Anselm that persevering opposition which he had reason to expect from 
the ostentatious humility which that prelate had displayed in refusing his 
promotion. 

The opposition made by Anselm was the more dangerous on account of 
the character of piety which he soon acquired in England, by his great zeal 
against all abuses, particularly those in dress and ornament. A mode in 
that age prevailed throughout Europe, both among men and women, to give 
an enormous length to Ineir shoes, to draw the toe to a sharp point, and to 
affix to it the figure of a bird’s bill, which was turned upwards, and which 
was often sustained by gold or silver chains tied to the knee. The ecclesi- 
astics took exception to this ornament, which they said was an attempt to 
belie the Scripture, where it is affirmed that no man can add a cubit to his 
stature ; and they assembled some synods, who absolutely condemned it. But, 
though the clergy could overturn thrones, and had authority sufficient to 
send above a million of men on their errand to the deserts of Asia, they could 
never jirevail against these long, pointed shoes : on the contraiy, that caprice 
maintained its ground during several centuries; and, if the clergy had not at 
last desisted from their persecution of it, it might still have been the pre- 
vailing fashion in Europe. 

But Anselm was more fortunate in decrying the particular mode which 
w’as the object of his aversion. He preached zealously against the long hair 
and curled locks which were then fashionable among the courtiers ; he refused 
the ashes on Ash Wednesday to those who were so accoutred; and his elo- 
quence had such influence that the young men universally abandoned that 
ornament, and appeared in the cropped hair that was recommended to them 
by the primate. 

When William’s profaneness, therefore, returned to him with his health, 
he was soon engaged in controversies with this austere prelate. There was 
at that time a schism in the church between Urban and Clement, who both 
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pretended to the papacy; and Anselm, who, as abbot of Bee, had already 
acknowledged the former, was determined without the king’s consent to intro- 
duce his authority into England. William, who, imitating his father’s ex- 
ample, had prohibited his subjects from recognising any pope whom he had 
not previously received, was enraged, and smnmoned a synod at Rocking- 
ham, with an intention of deposing Anselm : but the prelate’s suffragans de- 
clared that, without the papal authority, they knew of no expedient for inflict- 
ing that punishment on their primate. The king was at last engaged by 
other motives to give the preference to Urban’s title; Anselm received the 
pallium from that pontiff ; and matters seemed to be accommodated when the 
quarrel broke out afresh from a new cause. 

William had undertaken an expedition against Wales, and required the 
archbishop to furnish his quota of soldiers, but Anselm, who regarded the 
demand as an oppression on the church, sent them so miserably accoutred 
that the king was extremely displeased, and threatened him with a prose- 
cution. Anselm, on the other hand, demanded positively that all the revenues 
of his see should be restored; appealed to Rome against the king’s injustice; 
and affairs came to such extremities that the primate, finding it dangerous 
to remain in the kingdom, obtained the king’s permission to retire beyond 
sea. All his temporalities were seized ; but ho was rcccivc'd with great respect 
by Urban, who considered him as a martyr in the cause of religion, and even 
menaced the king with excommunication Anselm assisted at the council of 
Bari; where, besides fixing the controversy between the (Ireek and Latin 
churches concerning the procession of the Holy Clho.st, the right of election 
to church preferments was declared to Ixilong to the clergy alone; and spirit- 
ual censures were denounced against all ecclesiastics who did homage to 
laymen for their sees or benefices, and against all laymen who exacted it.® 


DEATH OB’ WILLIAM EtTFUS 

William’s lavish expenditure continued on the increase ; but by his exactions 
and irregular way of dealing with church property he still found means for 
gratifying his extravagance, and enjoyed abroad the reputation of being a 
rich as well as a powerful king. But the dread creditor was now at hand 
whom even kings cannot escape. Popular superstition had long darkened 
the shades and solitudes of the New Forest. The fiontl himself, it was said, 
had appeared there, announcing the punishment he had in_ reserve for the 
Red King. The accidents that happened in that chase, which had been so 
barbarously obtained, gave strength to the vulgar belief. In the month of 
May, Richard, an illegitimate .son of Duke Robert, was killed while hunting 
in the forest, by an arrow reportiid to have boon shot at random. This was 
the second time the Conqueror’s blood had been poured out there, and men 
said it would not be the last time. On the first of August following, William lay 
at Malwood-kcep, a hunting-seat in the forest, with a goodly train of knights. 
A reconciliation had taken place between the two brothers, and Henry, who 
had been some time in England, was of the gay party. 

The circumstances of the story, as toki by the monkish chroniclers, are suffi- 
ciently remarkable. At the dead of night the king was heard invoking the 
biased Virgin, a thing strange in him ; and then he called aloud for lights. 
His attendants ran at his call, and found him disturbed by a frightful vision, 
to prevent the return of which ho ordered them to pai® the rest of the night 

by his bedside. As he was dressing in the morning an artisan brought him 
H. w.— voa xvni. « 
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six new arrows : he examined them, praised the workmanship, and, keeping 
four for himself, gave the other two to Sir Walter Tyrrel, otherwise called, from 
his estates in France, Sir Walter de Poix, saying, as he presented them, 
“Good weapons are due to the sportsman that knows how to make a good use 
of them.” The tables were spread with an abimdant collation, and the Red 
King ate more meat and drank even more wine than he was wont to do. His 
spirits rose to their highest pitch. All was boisterously gay, when a messenger 
arrived from Serlon, the Norman abbot of St. Peter’s, at Gloucester, to inform 
the king that one of his monks had dreamed a dream foreboding a sudden 
and awful death to him. "The man is a monk,” cried Rufus, “ and to have a 
piece of money he dreameth such things. Give him, therefore, an hundred 
pence, and bid him dream of better fortune to our person.” Then turning 
to Tyrrel, he said, “ Do they think I am one of those fools that give up their 
pleasure or their business because an old woman happens to dream or sneeze ?” 

The king, with his brother Henry, and many other lords and knights, rode 
into the forest, where the company dispersed; but Sir AValter, his especial 
favourite in these sports, remained constantly near the king. As the sun was 
sinking low in the west, a hart came bounding by, between Rufus and his com- 
rade, who stood concealed in the thickets. The king drew his bow, but the 
string broke. _ Startled by the sound, the hart paused. The king, being 
unprovided with a second bow, shouted, “Shoot, Walter! shoot, in the 
devil’s name!” Tyrrel drew his bow — the arrow departed — ^was glanced 
aside in its flight by an intervening tree, and struck William in the left breast. 
The fork-head pierced his heart, and with one groan, and no word or prayer 
uttered, the Red King fell, and expired. Sir Walter Tyrrel ran to his master’s 
side, but finding him dead he remoimted Ins horse, and, without info rming 
any one of the catastrophe, galloped to the seorcoast, embarked for Normandy, 
whence he fled for sanctuary into the dominions of the French king, and soon 
after departed for the Holy Land. 

Late in the evening the royal corpse was found alone, where it fell, by a 
poor charcoal-burner, who put it, still bleeding, into his cart, and drove towards 
Winchester. At the earliest report of his death his brother Henry flew to 
seize the royal treasury ; and the knights and favourites who had been hunting 
in the forest dispersed, in several directions, to look after their interest, not one 
of them caring to render the last sad honours to their master. The next day 
the body, still in the charcoal-burner’s cart, and defiled with blood and dirt, 
was carried to St. Swithin’s, the cathedral church of Winchester. There it 
was treated with proper respect, and buried in the centre of the cathedral 
choir, many persons looking on, but few grieving. A proof of the bad opinion 
which the people entertained of the deceased monarch is that they interpreted 
the fall of a certain tower in the catliedral, which happened the following year, 
and covered his tomb with its ruins, into a sign of the displeasure of heaven 
that he had received Christian burial. 

The second king of the Norman line reigned thirteen years, ah but a few 
weeks, and was full of health and vigour, and only forty years of age, when 
he died. That he was shot by an arrow in the New Forest, that his body was 
abandoned and then hastily interred, are facts perfectly well authenticated; 
but some doubts may be entertained as to the precise circumstances attending 
his death, notwithstanding their being minutely related by writers who were 
living at the time, or who flourished in the course of the following century. 
Six Walter Tyrrel afterwards swore, in France, that he did not shoot the arrow ; 
but he was probably anxious to relieve himself from the odium of killing a king, 
even by accident. It Is quite possible, indeed, that the event did not arise 
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from chance, and that Tyrrel had no part in it. The remorseless ambition of 
Henry might have had recourse to murder, or the avenging shaft might have 
been sped by the desperate hand of some Englishman, tempted by a favourable 
opportimity and the traditions of the place. But the most charitable con- 
stmction is that the party were intoxicated with the wine they had drunk at 
Malwood-kecp, and that, in the confusion consequent on drunkenness, the 
king was hit by a random arrow. 


THE CHARACTEfi OP WILLIAM IIUPUS 

William of Malmesbury, e who was bom in the reign of William Ptufus, 
gives this graphic description of him : “ GreatncP.s of soul was pre-eminent in 
the king, which, in process of time, he obscured by excessive severity — vices, 
indeed, in place of virtues, so insensibly crept into his bosom that he could not 
distinguish them. At last, however, in his later years, the desire after good 
grew cold, and the crop of evil increased to ripeness; his liberality became 
prodigality; his magnanimity, pride; his austerity, cruelty. He was, when 
abroad, and in public assemblies, of supercilious look, darting his threatening 
eye on tlie bystander, and with assumed sc'erity and ferocious voice assailing 
such as conversed with him. From apprehension of poverty and of the 
treachery of others, as may be conjecturcid, ho was too much given to lucre 
and to cmelty. At home and at table, with his intimate companions, he gave 
loose to levity and to mirth. He was a most facetious raOer at anything he 
had himself done amiss, in order that he might thus do away with oblocpiy 
and make it matter of jest. Military men came to him out of every provin<!e 
on this side of the mountains, whom he rcwardcid most profusely. In con- 
sequence, when he had no longer aught to biistow, poor and exhausted, he 
turned his thoughts to rapines. 

"The rapacity of his disposition was seconded by Ralph, the inciter of his 
covetousness, a clergyman of the lowest origin, but raised to eminence by 
his wit and subtilty. If at any time a royal edict issued that England 
should pay a certain tribute, it was doubled by this plunderer of the rich — 
this extemiinator of the poor — this confiscator of other men’s inheritance. 
He was an invincible pleader, as unrestrained in his words as in his actions, 
and equally furious against the meek or the turbulent. At this person’s 
suggestion, the sacred honours of the church, as the pastors died out, were 
exposed to sale. Those things appeared the more disgraceful because in his 
father’s time, after the decease of a bishop or alibot, all rents were reserved 
entire, to be given up to the succeeding pastor ; and persons truly meritorious on 
account of their religion were elected. But in the lajise of a very few years 
everything was changed. Men of the meanest condition, or guilty of what- 
ever crime, wore listened to, if they could suggest anything likely to bo advan- 
tageous to the king; the halter was loosened from the robber’s neck, if he 
could promise any emolument to the sovereign. All military flisciplinc being 
relaxed, the courtiers preyed upon the properly of the country people and 
consumed their substance, taking the very meat from the mouths of these 
wretched creatures. 

“Then was there flowing hair and extravagant dress; and then was in- 
vented the fashion of shoes with curved points; then the model for young 
men was to rival women in the delicacy of person — to mince their gait, to walk 
with loose gesture, and half naked. Enervated and effesminate, they unwill- 
ii^ly remained what nature had made them — the aasailers of others’ chastity, 
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prodigal of their own. Troops of pathics and droves of harlots followed the 
court; so that it was said with justice, by a wise man, ‘that England would 
be fortunate if Henry could reign ’ ; led to such an opinion because he abhorred 
obscenity from his youth.”« 


HENRY BECOMES KING 

Four y^ears were now elapsed since Robert of Normandy had abandoned 
his dominions in Europe to earn a barren wreath of glory in the fields of 
Palestine. Accompanied by_ Hugh of Vermandois and Robert of Flanders, 
he had passed the Alps, received the benediction of the pontiff at Lucca, and 
joined the crusaders mider the walls of Constantinople. At the siege of Nice he 
held an important command ; in the battle of Dorylsemn his exhortations and 
example sustained the faintmg courage of the Christians; at the reduction of 
Antioch the praise of superior prowess was shared between him and Godfrey 
de Bouillon; and if, during a reverse of fortune, he slunk with several others 
from the pressure of famine and the prospect of slavery, this temporary stain 
was effaced by his return to the army, his exploits m the field, and his services 
in the assault of Jerusalem. The crown of that city was given to Go^rey, 
the most worthy of the confederate chieftains; but, if we may believe the 
English historians, it had been previoasly offered to Robert, who, with more 
wisdom than he usually displayed, preferred his European dominions to the 
precarious pos.session of a throne suiTounded by hostuc and infidel nations. 

By priority of birth, and the stipulation of treaties, the crown of England 
belonged to Robert. He had already arrived m Italy on his way home; 
but, ignorant of the prize that was at stake, he loitered in Apulia to woo 
Sibylla, the fair sister of William of Conversana. Henry, the younger brother, 
was on the spot: he had followed Rufus into the forest; and the moment that 
he heard the king was fallen, spurring his horse, he rode to Winchester to 
secure the royal treasures. William de Bretouil, to whose custody they had 
been intrusted, arrived at the same time, and avowed his determination to 
preserve them for Robert, the rightful heir. The prince immediately drew 
Ills sword, and blood would have been shed had not their common friends 
interposed, and prevailed on Breteuil to withdraw his opposition. As soon 
as Henry had obtained possession of the treasures and castle, he was proclaimed 
king ; and, riding to Westminster, was crowned on the Sunday, August 5, the 
third day after the death of his brother. The ceremonial was the same which 
had been ob-served in the coronation of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and was per- 
formed by Maurice, bishop of London, in the absence of Anselm and the 
vacancy of the archiepiscopal see of York. 

On the same day care was taken to inform the nation of the benefits which 
it would derive from the accession of the new monarch. To strengthen the 
weakness of his claim by connecting it with the interests of the people, he 
published a charter of litetics, copies of which were sent to the several counties 
and deposited in the principal monasteries. In this instrument he restored 
to the church its ancient immunities, and promised neither to sell the vacant 
benefices, nor to let them out to farm, nor to retain them in his own possession 
for the benefit of his exchoq^uer, nor to raise tallages on their tenants. He 
granted to ail his barons and immediate vassals (and required that they should 
make the same concession to their tenants) that they might dispose by will 
of their personal property; that they might give their daughters and female 
relatives in marriage without fee or impediment, provided the intended 
husband were not his enemy; that for breaches of the peace and other ddin- 
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quenciea they should not be placed at the king s mercy, as in the days of his 
father and brother, but should be condemned in the sums assigned by the 
Ano'lo-Saxon laws ; that their heirs should pay the customary reliefs for the 
livery of their lands, and not the arbitrary compensations which had been 
exacted by his late brother; that heiresses should not be compelled by the 
Vivip . to marry without the consent of the barons ; that widows should retain 
their dowers, and not bo given in marriage against their will; and that the 
wardship of minors should, together with the custody of their lands, be com- 
mitted to their mothers, or nearest 
relations. 

To the nation at large he prom- 
ised to put in force the laws of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, as they had 
been amended and published by 
his father; to levy no moneyage 
which had not been paid in the 
Saxon times; and to punish with 
severity the coiners and vendors of 
light moneys. He e-xempted from 
all taxes and burthens the demesne 
lands of all his military tenants, 
forgave all fines due to the ex- 
chequer, and the pccuniaiy niulcts 
for “murder” committed before his 
coronation; and ordered, under the 
heaviest penalties, reparation to be 
made for all injustices perpetrated 
in consequence of the death of his 
brother. Such are the provisions 
of this celebrated charter; which is 
the more deserving of the reader’s Nonra Door, Kirkstau. Abjsby, nkau Leeds 
notice because, by professing to (Poumleil m the twolUh ceuturyl 

abolish the illegal customs intro- 
duced after the Conquest, it shows the nature of the gi-ievances which the 
nation had suffered under the two Williams. Ilem-y, however, retained both 
the royal forests and the forest laws; but as a kind of a))ology he declared 
that in this reservation he was guided by the a<lvice and had obtained the 
consent of his barons. He added at tire same time a very beneficial charter 
in favour of the citizens of Loudon. 

Hitherto the moral conduct of Henry had been as questionable as that of 
his late brother ; policy now taught him to assume the zeal and severity of a 
reformer. Ho dismissed his mistresses ; drove from his court the men who ha( I 
scandalised the public by their elTeminacy and debaucheries ; and sent to 
hasten the return of Archbishop Anselm with expressions of the highest regard 
and veneration for his character. At the solicitation, of the prelates ho con- 
sented to marry ; and the object of his choice was Matilda or Maud, the daughter 
of Malcolm, king of Scots, by Margaret, the sister of Eadgar iBtheling--a 
princess whose descent from the Anglo-Saxon monarchs was expected to add 
stability to his throne, and to secure the succession to his posterity.* An 

P Macaulay in emphaaising the social gap tliat separated the Norman and English 
elements of the population for a century or more after the Conquest, spcalcs of the mamage 
of Henry and Matilda in these words: “By many of his batons this inarri^e was regards 
as a marriage between a white planter and a quadroon girl would be regarded m Vwgmia. ] 
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objection was, however, made to their union, which nearly defeated his hopes. 
The princess in her childhood had been intrusted to the care of her aunt 
Christina, abbess of Wdton, who, to preserve the chastity of her niece from 
the brutality of the Norman soldiers, liad compelled her to wear the veil 
and to frequent the society of the nuns. Hence it was contended that, according 
to the ecclesiastical canons, she was no longer at liberty to marry; but in a 
synod of the prelates the objection was overruled in conformity with a former 
decision of Archbishop Lanfranc on a similar occasion. The marriage was 
celebrated, and the queen crowned with the usual solemnity by Anselm, 
who had returned to England and resumed the administration of his diocese. 


THE INVASION OF ROBERT 

To satisfy the clamour of the people, Hemy had committed to the Tower 
Flambard, bishop of Durham^ the obnoxious minister of the late king. 
The prelate lived sumptuously in his confinement on the allowance which he 
received from the exchequer, and the presents which were sent to him by his 
friends; and by his wit, cheerfulness, and generosity, won the good-will, while 
he lulled the vigilance, of his keepers. In the beginning of F^ebruary he re- 
ceived a rope concealed in the bottom of a pitcher of wine. The knights who 
guarded him were, as usual, invited to dine : they drank copiously till it was 
late in the evening; and soon after they had lain down to rest, Flambard, with 
the aid of his rope, descended from the window, was conducted by his friend 
to the sear-shore, and thence escaped into Normandy. In Normandy he 
found Duke Robert, who had married Sibylla, and returned to his duchy 
within a month after the death of his brother. By his former subjects he had 
been received with welcome ; but his claim to the English crown, though he 
meant to enforce it, was postponed to a subsequent period. Pleasure, not 
power, was his present object: he wished to exhibit to his Normans the fair 
prize which he had brought from Apulia; and her fortune, a very considerable 
sum, was consumed in feastings and pageantry.^ 

But the arrival and suggestions of Flambard awakened his ambition, and 
turned his thoughts from pleasure to war. His vassals professed their eager- 
ness to fight under a jirince who had gained laurels in the Holy Land; tenders 
of assistance were received from England ; and a powerful force of men-at-arms, 
archers, and footmen, was ordered to assemble in the neighbourhood of 
Tteport. On the English barons who had engaged to espouse his cause, 
Robert de Bell6me, William de Wareime, Ivo de Grand-Mcsnil, and Walter 
Giffard, he bestowed some of the strongest fortresses in Normandy. His 
object was to secure their co-operation ; but he had reason to regret a measure 
which weakened his power and ultimately caused his ruin. 

Henry beheld with disquietude the preparations of his brother; but trem- 
bled stiU more at the well-known disaffection of his barons. At Whitsuntide 
he held his court; every petition was granted; the charter was renewed; and 
in_ the hands of Anselm, as the representative of the nation, the king swore 
faithfully to fulfil all his engagements. His army was collected at Pevensey, 
on the coast of Sussex : Robert, conducted by the mariners, whom Flambard 
had debauched_ from their allegiance, reached the harbour of Portsmouth, 
To secure the city of Winchester became to each prince an object of the first 

* Sibylla died in 1102 of poison, administered, it was believed, by Agnes, dowager coun- 
tess of Buckingham, wlu>, as she possessed the affections, was also ambitious to share the 
honoum of the duke. 
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importance. Though Robert was nearer, he was delayed by the debarka- 
tion of his troops, and Henry overtook him on his march. ^ 

The spirit of revolt was again awakened among the Anglo-Norman barons; 
but the natives remained faitMul to Henry, and Anselm devoted himself to 
iiis interests. He harangued the troops on the duty of allegiance, recalled 
from the camp of Robert some of the deserters, confirmed the wavering loy- 
alty of others, and threatened the invaders with the sentence of excommuni- 
cation. After several fruitless and irritating messages, Henry demanded a 
conference with his brother. The two princes met m a vacant space between 
the armies, conversed for a few miautes, and embraced as friends. The 
terms of reconciliation were immediately adjusted. Robert renounced all 
claim to the crown of England, and obtained in return a yearly pension of 
three thousand marks, the cession of all the castles which Henry possessed in 
Normandy, with the exception of Damfront, and the revocation of the judg- 
ment of forfeiture, which William had pronounced against his adlicrents It 
was moreover stipulated that both princes should unite to punish their re- 
spective enemies, and that if either died without, legitimate issue, the survivor 
should be his heir. Twelve barons on each side swore to enforce the obser- 
vance of these articles. 

It was not, however, in the disposition of Henry to forget or forgive. Pre- 
vented by the treaty from chastising the public disaffection of his Anglo- 
Norman barons, he sought pretexts of revenge in their private conduct. Spies 
were appointed to watch them on their demesnes, and in them intercoui’se with 
their vassals: charges of real or pretended transgressions were repeatedly 
brought against them in the king’s court, ^ and each obnoxious nobleman in 
Ins turn was, justly or unjustly, pronounced a criminal and an outlaw. Of 
the great families, the doscendants of the warriors who ha<l fought with the. 
Conqueror, the most jiowerful successively disaiipeared; and in o})position to 
the others, Henry’s jealousy selected from the ncicdy followers of _tho court, 
men whom ho enriched with the spoils of the proscribiid, and raised to an 
equality with the proudest of their rivals. To those ho looked as to the 
strongest bulwarks of his throne; for since they owisl their fortunes to his 
bounty, their own interest, if not, their gratitude, would bind them firmly to 
his support. 


KOBERT BE BELLKMB 

Among the outlaws were Robert Malet, Ivo do Grand-Mcsnil, Warenne, 
earl of Surrey, William, earl of Mortain and Cornwall, and Robert de Bellemo, 
{'arl of Shrewsbury. The last, the son of the groat Montgomery, deserves 
some notice. He was the most powerful subject in England, haughty, rapa- 
cious, and deceitful. In these vice's he might have many eciuals : in cruelty 
he rose pre-eminent among the savages of the age. He preferred tlio death 
to the ransom of his captives; it was his delight to feast his eyes with the 
contortions of the victims, men and women, whom he had ordered to be 
impaled : he is even said to have torn out the eyes of his godson with his own 
hands, because the father of the boy had committed some trivial offence, 

P Ramsay / says that Qneon Matilda was at WmcUosfcor expoctitiR her confinement, 
and that, scorning to attack a lady, and his own goddaughter, under such circumstances, 
Robert turned aside from Winchester and directed his march towards liondon. At any 
rate, he soon found himself face to face with Henry.] 

* This was the great merit of the Conqueror and his sons. They eompolled the barons 
to decide their controversies in the king’s court, instead of waging war against each other. 
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and had escaped from his vengeance. Against this monster, not from mo- 
tives of humanity but of policy, Henry had conceived the most violent hatred. 
He was cited before the king’s court : the conduct of his officers in Normandy 
as well as in England, his words no less than his actions, were severely scru- 
tinised; and a long list of five-and-forty offences was objected to him by his 
accusers. The earl, according to custom, obtained permission to retire, that 
he might consult his friends . but instantly mounted his horse, fled to his earl- 
dom, summoned his retainers, and boldly bade defiance to the power of his 
prosecutor. 

Henry cheerfully accepted the challenge, and began the war with the 
investment of the castle of Ai'undel, which, after a siege of three months, 
surrendered by capitulation. Bellfime, in the interval, had fortified Bridge- 
north, on the left bank of the Severn, and placed in it a garrison of seven 
hundred men; but the townsmen, intimidated by the menaces of the king, 
rose upon their defendersj and opened the gates to the royal forces. Shrews- 
bury still remained in his possession. From that city to Bridgenorth the 
coimtry was covered with wood, and the only road ran through a narrow 
defile between two mountains, the declivities of which he had lined with his 
archers. Henry ordered the infantiy', sixty thousand men, to open a passage : 
in a few days the trees were felled, and a safe and spacious road conducteil 
the king to the walls of Shrewsbury. At his arrival despair induced Bclldrae 
to come forth on foot : he offered the keys of the place to the conqueror, and 
surrendered himself at discretion. His life was spared, but he was compelled 
to quit the kingdom, and to promise upon oath never to return without the 
royal permission. 

The country now reaped the fruits of Henry’s determined policy of sup- 
pression of the great barons. Over all England went up the joyful cry, “Re- 
joice, King Henry, and return thanks to the Lord God, for you became a free 
king on the day when you reduced Robert de Bell6me lo subjection and 
drove him out of your kingdom.” After the earl’s banishment, Ordericus? 
tells us “ the realm of Albion enjoyed peace and tranquillity, and during the 
thirty-three years of Henry’s subsequent reign no one afterwards dared to 
revolt in England, nor hold any fortress against him.” But Englishmen were 
not allowed to forget how to fight, and the continental wars of the king fur- 
nished a sufficient training in the use of arms to the rising generation. “ 


THK BATTLE OP TINCHEBRAY 

Hitherto Duke Robert had religiously observed the conditions of peace. 
He had, even on the first notice of Belldme’s rebellion, ravaged the Norman 
estates of that nobleman. Sensible, however, that the real crime of the out- 
laws was their former attachment to his interest, he unexpectedly came to 
England at the solicitation of the earl of Surrey, and incautiously trusted 
himself to the generosity of an unfeeling brother. He was received indeed 
with a smile of affection, but soon found that he was in reality a captive: 
instead of interceding in favour of others, he was reduced to treat for his 
own liberty; and as the price of his ransom, gladly resigned his annuity of 
three thousand marks, which, to save the honour of the two princes, was re- 
ceived as a present by the queen Matilda. After such treatment Robert 
could not doubt of the hostility of his brother; and in his own defence he 
sought the friendship and accepted the services of the outlaw BolRme, who 
still possessed thirty-four castles in Normandy. Henry received the intelli- 
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gence with pleasure, pronounced the alliance between himself and Robert at 
an end, accepted, perhaps procured, invitations from the enemies of the duke, 
and resolved to transfer the Norman coronet to his own head. He had even 
the effrontery to assume credit for the purity of his motives, and to hold 
himself out as the saviour of an afflicted country. It may, indeed, be that 
the duke was weak and improvident, and that he suffered his barons to wage 
war on each other, and to inflict every species of calamity on his subjects. 

Still it will be difficult to believe that it was a hope to relieve the distresses 
of his countrymen, and not a desire to annex Normandy to his dominions, 
which induced Henry to unsheathe the sword against his unfortunate brother. 
The first campaign passed without any important result . in the second the 
fate of Normandy was decided before the walls of Tinchebray (September 2R, 
1106). The king had besieged that fortress, and Robert approached with 
all his forces to its relief.^ 

Henry was strong in his infantry, both Englrsh and Norman. There was 
some negotiation before the decisive battle, which took place on the 28th of 
September, the anniversary of William the Comiueror’s landing at Hastings. 
When the ranks met, “ the troops were thronged so closely, and their weapons 
so locked together, that it was out of their power to injure each other, and 
both parties in turn attempteil in vain to break the impenetrable phalanx.”!/ 

The details of the battle arc rather meagre, beyond this curious circum- 
stance related by Ordericiis. One of Henry’s chaplains, Baudri (or Waldric), 
took the duke prisoner, after he had gallantly fought with unequal numbers. 
The contest was ovor.^- Ainong.st other prisoners was Eadgar .^Etheling, who 
passed the remainder of his eventful life in England, without molestation, an 
object of pity rather than of fear. The deposed Duke Robert was kept a 
prisoner in Cardiff castle. Eleven years later. Pope Calixtus met King Heniy 
at Gisora; and when exhorted by the pontiff to release his brother, said, “ I 
have not caused him to be bound in fetters like a captive enemy, but treat- 
ing him like a noble pilgrim worn by long sufferings, I have placed him in a 
royal castle, and supplied his tables and wardrobe with all kinds of luxuries.” 
We may believe in the luxuries or not; but there are entries in the accounts 
called the Pipe Rolls, whicli show that in 1111 the count of Normandy, as 
he is termed, wivs supplied with new clothes. 

The story of his eyes being put out by the organs of sight being seared 
over a rod-hot basin rests upon no conlemporaiy authority. William of 
Malmesbury, who wrote whilst Duke Robert was alive, says “ he endured no 
evil but solitude, if that can be called solitude where, by the attention of his 
keepers, he was provided with abundance both of amusement and of food. 
He was confined, however, till he had survived all his companions in the cru- 
sade, and whether he ever will be set free is doubtful.” In another manu- 
script of Malmesbury’s chronicle we find this reading, “nor was he liberated 
till the day of his death.” That release from a captivity of twenty-eight 
years arrived in 1135.^ 

In the course of a few weeks Bcllduie, through the interest of H61ie de la 
Pldche, obtained permission to retain a portion of bis estates; and Plambard 
purchaaccl, with the surrender of Lisieux, the restoration of his bishopric. 
Henry summoned the Norman barons to that city, where he was acknowledged 
duke without opposition. 

P "The point at issue from the beginning," says Stui)bs,ft in remarking on the importance 
of the victory of Tincliebray, “ had not been the English crown, but the power of enforcing 
obedience on those Norman barons vriithout whose submiraion neither country could be at 
peace.”] 
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HENRT AND ANSELM 

While the king had thus been employed in chastising his enemies, and 
stripping an unfortunate brother of his dominions, he was engaged in a less 
successful quarrel with Anselm and the court of Rome concerning the right of 
investiture. According to ancient practice, the election of bishops had gen- 
erally depended on the testimony of the clergy and people and the suffrage 
of the provincial prelates. But the lapse of years, and the conversion of the 
barbarous nations, had introduced important innovations into this church 
of ecclesiastical polity. The tenure of clerical was assimilated to that of lay 
property; the sovereign assumed the right of approving of the prelate elect; 
and the new bishop or abbot, like the baron or knight, was compelled to swear 
fealty and to do homage to his superior lord. The pretensions of the crown 
were gradually extended. _ As it \ras the interest of the prince that the spir- 
itual fiefs should not fall into the hands of his enemies, he reserved to himself 
the right of nomination ; and in virtue of that right invested the individual 
whom he had nominated, with the ring and crosier, the acknowledged emblems 
of episcopal and abbatial junsdiction. 

The church had observed with jealousy those successive encroachments 
on her privileges : in the general councils of Nica?a in 787, and of Constanti- 
nople in 869, the nomination of bishops by lay authority had been condemned • 
in 1067 the former prohibitions were renewed by Gregory VII, and ten years 
afterwards Victor III in a sjmod at Beneventum added the sentence of 
excommunication both against the prince who should presume to exercise 
the right of investiture, and the prelate who should condescend to receive 
his temporalities on such conditions. But it was in vain that the thunders 
of the church were directed against a practice enforced by sovereigns, who 
refused to surrender a privilege enjoyed by their predeces.sors, and defended 
by prelates who were indebted to it for their wealth and importance. The 
contest between the two powers continued during half a century; nor was it 
without mutual concessions that claims so contradictory could be amicably 
adjusted. 

It should, howeverj be remembered that the right for which the sovereigns 
contended had at this period degenerated into a most pernicious abuse. 
William Rufus, for his own profit, refused on many occasions to fill the vacant 
benefices, and on others degraded the dignities of the church by prostituting 
them to the highest bidder. In France and Germany similar evils existed 
even to a greater extent. In Normandy the indigence of Robert had sug- 
gested an improvement on the usual practice, by selling the reversion of 
bishoprics in favour of children, and granting for a proportionate sum more 
than one diocese to the same prelate. Every good man was anxious to sup- 
press these abuses; and the zeal of the pontiffs was stimulated by the more 
virtuous of the episcopal order. Amongst tlrese we must number Anselm. 
During his exile he had assisted at the councils of Bari and Rome, in which 
the custom of investiture had been again condemned, and the sentence of 
excommunication against the guilty had been renewed. At his first interview 
with Henry, he inthnated in respectful terms his inflexible resolution to 
observe the discipline ai)proved in these synods; and the king avowed an 
equally fixed determination to retain, what he conceived to be, the lawful 
prerogative of his crown. 

He stood, however, at that moment, on very slippery ground. Without 
the aid of the primate he knew not how to put down the partisans, or to 
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resist the forces of his brother Robert; it was more prudent to dissemble 
than to throw the clergy into the arms of his competitor ; and by mutual con- 
sent the controversy was suspended, till an answer could be procured from 
the pope ; which answer, as both had foreseen, was unfavourable to the pre- 
tensions of the monarch. It would exhaust the patience of the reader to 
descend into the particulars of this dispute ; to notice all the messages that were 
sent to Rome, and the answers returned to England ; the artifices that were 
employed to deceive, and the expedients suggested to mollify Anselm. At 
last, 1)y the king’s request, he undertook, aged and infirm as he was, a journey 
to Italy, to lay the whole controversy before the pontiff ; on his return he 
received an order to remain in banishment till he should be willing to submit 
to the royal pleasure. The exile retired to his friend the archbishop of Lyons, 
under whose hospitable roof he spent the three following years. In the 
interval Henry was harassed by the entreaties of his barons and the murmurs 
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of the people: his sister Adela, countess of Blois, and his queen, Matilda, 
importune! I him to bo reconciled^ to the primate ; and Paschal II, who had 
already excommunicated his advisors, admonished him that in a few weeks 
the same sentence would be pronounced against hiinself. 

The king, who was not prepared to push the dispute to this extremity, 
discovered a willingiieas to relent. Anselm met liini at the abbey of Bee 
(1108) ; and both, in the true spirit of conciliation, consenteil to abandon a 
part of their pretensions. As fiailty and homage were civil duties, it was 
agreed that they should bo exacted from every cler^man before he received 
his temporalities: as the ring and crosier were considered to denote spiritual 
jurisdiction, to which the king acknowledged that he had no claim, the collation 
of these emblems was suppressed. On the wliole the church gained little by 
the compromise. It might check but did not abolish the principal ab^e. It 
Henry surrendered an unnecessary coremony, he still retained the substance. 
The right which he assumed of nominating bishops and abbots was left unim- 
paired, and though he promised not to appropriate to himself uie revenues 
of the vacant benefices, he never hesitated to violate his engagement,® 

Gardiner m. points out that this settlement would favour the king or the 
clergy according to the particular character of the individuals who at the 
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moment were placed in opposition. If some riotous ruler comparable to 
the Red King were opposed to a self-denying Anselm, the_ clergy would grow 
strong. But if, on the other hand, the king had the wisdom of a Henry, 
while the interests of the clergy wore managed by a Ralph Flambard, the 
opposite results would naturally obtain." 

AFFAIRS IN NOEMANDY 

At the time of the battle of Tinchebray Duke Robert had a son five years 
old, who had been brought up at Falaise. When Henry took possession of 
the place the little boy was led to him. This possible heir of two kingdoms 
bore the name of his grandfather; and the William of five years old shrank 
with terror from his conquering uncle. Henry used no violence to the child, 
but committed him to an honest guardianship. The king appears, in another 
year, to have repented of his honesty, and to have desired to get the young 
prince into his power. But H61ie de Saint-Saens fled with his charge, and 
put him under the protection of Louis, king of France, and Fulk, count of 
Anjou. As the 'boy grew, the interests connected with him became more 
complicated. He was at first patronised, and afterwards cast off by the 
count of Anjou. The king of France used him as an instrument to check 
the growing power of Henry. 

At length there was open war between France and Normandy, and in 
1119 was fought the battle of Noyon, or Brenneville (Br4mule), a place on the 
road from Rouen to Paris. Louis was here defeated, and fled. The battle 
was not a sanguinary one, and was remarkable for the comparative safety 
with which the horsemen in complete harness encountered each other. Orderi- 
CUS9 says : “ In the battle between the two kings, in which nearly nine hundred 
knights were engaged, I have ascertained that three only were slain. This 
arose from their being entirely covered with steel armour, and mutually 
sparing each other for the fear of God, and out of regard for the fraternity of 
arms.” The knights might spare each other, but the people were little spared. 
The chronicler adds, “ The whole country was a desert in consequence of the 
wars which raged so furiously.” Himtingdon,! imder the same date, records 
that “ this year the English wore grievously burdened with continual taxes and 
various exactions occasioned by the king's wants.” 

In 1118 the “good queen Maud” died. Henry was probably not incon- 
solable ; for she had long retired to the monastery of Westminster, where she 
spent her revenues in the relief of the sick and in acts of penitential piety. 
Her daughter Matilda had been betrothed to the emperor of Germany in 1108, 
and was married in 1114; and the king, on the feudal principle, taxed every 
hide in England three shillings upon that occasion. 'The story of the son’s 
death has presently to be related. 

_ In 1119, William the .JItheling — the Saxon title being still applied to the 
heir to the crown — was married to the daughter of Fulk, count of Anjou. 
The young prince remained in Normandy, and peace having been restored 
between Henry and the king of France, did homage to that king, Louis the Fat, 
for the fief of Normandy. At this season there was a general amity, and the 
most horrible violations of the rights of humanity appear to have left no 
enduring remorse, and to have presented no impediment to such friendships 
as the strong may form with the weak. The king of England had many 
illemtiinate daughters, and one was married to Eustace de Breteuil. There 
had been deadly enmity between the king and his son-in-law, in which his 
daughter partook with a passion which demands excuse and pity. 
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In 1118 Eustace and the king had a dispute about the castle of Ivry; but 
Henry was desirous to retain the allegiance of Eustace, and it was agreed that 
hostages should be exchanged. Ralph Harcnc, the commander of the fortress, 
gave his son to Eustace, and Eustace gave his two little daughters to the 
custody of Henry. The quarrel was not made up, and the count of Breteuil, 
with a savageness which is even wonderful in that age of ferocity, put out 
the eyes of the innocent boy. Ralph Harene, in a transport of rage, pre- 
sented himself to the king and demanded vengeance. Henry, without hesi- 
tation, gave up his two granddaughters. Was that stern heart torn with agony 
at the danger of these helpless little ones ? Or did the honour of chivalry ex- 
tinguish all natural emotion? The children were sacrificed to the revenge 
of Ralph Harene. But the mother’s injuries were too deep for a common 
indignation. She had undertaken the defence of Breteuil in the absence of 
her husband The king pressed the siege. Juliana appeared on the walls, 
and demanded a conference with her father; and when he appeared she 
launched a bolt at him from a cross-bow. Henry, who was unhurt, broke 
down the drawbridge, so that escape was difficult. But Juliana dropped from 
the wall into the fosse, on a freezing night in February. In 1H9, when llenrj 
was everywhere victorious, Eustace and his wife knelt before the king in his 
tent, and there was reconciliation and forgiveness.*: 


THE WHITE SHIP 

An end was put to the war through the praiseworthy mediation of the 
pope,^ who, however, laboured in vain to procure a mitigation of the severity- 
exercised on Duke E.obcrt, and a proper settlement for his son William. By 
this treaty of peace Henry was to preserve undisturbed possession of Nor- 
mandy; and his pride was saved by Louis consenting to receive the hornage 
duo to him for the duchy from the son instead of the father. This son. Prince 
William, who was in his eighteenth year, had receiverl the oaths of the Norman 
nobles, as also the hand of his bride, a child only twelve years old, whose 
father, Fulk of Anjou, bad given her a considerable dower. 

King H enr y now resolved to return triumphantly to England. The place 
of embarkation was Barfleur. The double retinue of the king and_ prince- 
royal was most numerous; and some delay was caused by the providing of 
accommodation and means of transport for so many noble personages, among 
whom were counted we scarcely know how many illegitimate children and 
mistresses of the king. On the 25th of November (1120), however, all was 
ready, and the sails were joyously bent, as for a short and pleasant voyage. 
Thomas Fitz-Stephen, a mariner of some repute, presented himself to the 
king, and tendering a golden mark, said: “Stephen, my father, served yours 
all his life by sea, and ho it was who steered the ship in which your father sailed 
for the conquest of England. Sire king, I beg you to grant me the same office 
in fief : I have a vessel called the Blanche-NeJ, well equipped and manned with 
fifty skilful mariners.” The king replied that he had already chosen a ves^l 
for himself, but that, in order to accede to the prayer of Fitz-Stephen, he would 
confide to his care the prince, with bis companions and attendants. Heniy 
then embarked, and setting sail in the afternoon with a favourable wind, 
reached the English coast in safety on the following rooming. 

The prince was accompanied in the Blanohe-Nef, or ‘White Ship, by his 
half-brother Richard; his half-sister the Lady Marie, countess of Perche; 

* Calixtus II. He was related by marriage to King Henry. 
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Richard, earl of Chester, and his wife, the king’s niece; with a host of gay- 
young nobles, _ both of Normandy and of England, all these and their retinues 
pnounting, with the crew, to about three hundred persons. On such occasions 
it was usual to regale the mariners with a little wine, but the prince, and the 
young men with him, imprudently ordered three whole casks of wine to be 
distributed among the men, who “drank out their wits and reason.” The 
captain had a sailor's pride in the speed of his craft and the qualities of his 
crew, and, though hours passed away, he promised to overtake every ship 
that had sailed before him. The prince certainly did not press his departure, 
for he spent some hours on deck in feasting and dancing with his company. 
A few prudent persons quitted the disorderly vessel and went on shore. 
Night had set m before the Blanche-Nef started from her moorings, but it was 
a bright moonlight, and the wind, though it had freshened somewhat, was still 
fair and gentle. Fitz-Stephen, proud of his charge, held the helm; every sail 
was set, and, still to increase the speed, the fifty sturdy mariners, encouraged 
by their boyish passengers, plied the oars with all their vigour. As they 
proceeded coastwise they got engaged among some rocks at a spot called 
Ras de Catte (now Ras de Gatteville), and the White Ship struck on one of 
these with such violence on her larboard side that several planks were started, 
and she instantly began to fill. 

A cry of alarm and horror was raised at once by three hundred voices, and 
was heard on board some of the king’s ships that had gained the high sea, 
but nobody there suspected the cause. Fitz-Stephen lowered a boat, and 
putting the prince with some of his companions in it, advised them to row 
for the shore and save thenaselves. This would not have been difficult, for 
the sea was smooth, and the coast at no great distance ; but his sister, Marie, 
had been left behind in the ship, and her shrieks touched the heart of the 
prince— the best or most generous deed of whose life seems to have been his 
last. He ordered the boat to bo put back to take her in; but such numbers 
leaped into it at the same_ time as the lady that it was upset or swamped, and 
all in it perished. The ship also went down with all on board. Only two men 
escaped by rising and clinging to the main-yard, which floated ; one of these 
was a butcher of Rouen, named Berold, the other a young man of higher con- 
dition, the son of Gilbert de I’Aigle. Fitz-Stephen, the unfortunate captain, 
seeing the heads of two men clinging to the yard, swam to them. “And 
the king’s son, said he, “what has happened to him?” “He is gone! 
neither he, nor his brother, nor his sister, nor any person of his company has 
appeared above water.’\ “Woe to me!” cried Fitz-Stephen; and then plunged 
to the bottom. The night was cold, and the young nobleman became ex- 
hausted; and after holding on for some hours let go the yard, and sank to the 
bottom of the sea. 

Th® butcher of Rouen, the poorest of all those who had embarked in the 
White Ship, wrapped in his sheepskin coat, held on till morning, when he 
WM seen from the shore and saved by some fishermen; and from him, the 
sole survivor, the circumstances of the fearful event were learned. The tiriinga 
reached England in the course of the following day, but no one would venture 
on communicating them to the king. For three days the courtiers concealed 
the fact, and at last they sent in a little boy, who, weeping bitterly -with “no 
counterfeit passion,” fell at his feet, and told him that the White Ship was 
lost, and that all on board had perished. 'The hard heart of Henry was not 
proof to this shock — ^he sank to the ground in a swoon ; and though he survived 
it many years, he was never afterwards seen to smile. By the people at large 
the death of the young prince was regarded with satisfaction; for indepen- 
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(iently of his hateful vices, by which he had utterly forfeited their sympathy, 
he had been often heard to threaten that ho would yoke the English natives 
to the plough, and treat them like beasts of burden, when he became king ^ 


henry’s plans for the succession; his character 

In 1121, King Henry married Adelaide, the daughter of the count of 
Louvain and duke of Lower Lorraine. They had no issue. The unhappy 
death of Prince William excited renewed attention to the claims of his cousin, 
William Clito, the son of Robert. He seemed destmed to the throne of 
England. Fulk of Anjou affianced 
the Nonnan prmce to his daughter. 

But Henry set in motion all his in- 
struments of policy and succeeded 
in preventing the marriage. His 
enemies in Normandy took up the 
cause of the son of Robert, and the 
king of France bestowed on him the 
hand of his sister-in-law. Finally he 
succeeded to the countship of Flan- 
ders. He was now in a position of 
great power and prosperity, and 
stood in the way of the far-seeing 
designs of the king of England. 

Henry’s only legitimate chUd, Ma- 
tilda, was destined by him to inherit 
his greatness. Matilda, the empress 
of Germany, had become a widow 
in 1124; and at the Christmas of 
1126, a solemn assembly at Windsor, 
of nobles, and bishops, and the great 
tenants of the crown, it was declared 
that the ex-empress was the next 
heir, failing any future legitimate 
male issue to the king. They tlien 
all swore to maintain her succession ; Cheistchurch, Hants 

and amongst the nobles who took (Twelfth coniuiy) 

the oath was Stephen, count of 

Boulogne, the son of Adela, the daughter of the Conqueror, and Robert, earl 
of Gloucester, the illegitimate son of Henry. David, king of Scotland, who 
was present as an English earl, also swore to maintain the succession of his 
niece Matilda. That Christmas Day of 1126 was to be fruitful of years of 
calamity for England. 

Thus, by an act without precedent either in his kingdom or his duchy, 
Henry procured tliat homage should be done to his daughter as his successor. 
No more striking comment can be needed as to the growth of the new ideas 
of kingship. 'The crown was coming to be so thoroughly looked on as a pos- 
session that it was deemed that it might pass to a woman. On the other 
hand no settlement could be more opposed to modern ideas of hereditary right. 
When homage was first done to Matilda, Robert’s son, William, who according 
to modern notions was the direct heir of the Conqueror, was still living. But 
in the lack of legitimate male heirs, the choice either of the king’s natural son 
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Robert or of his sister’s son Stephen ■would have been much less opposed 
to earlier ideas, both English and Norman, than the succession of Matilda." 

Fulk, the count of jfiijou, had surrendered his European states to his 
eldest son Geoffrey Plantagenet, for he had accepted the higher dignity of 
king of Jerusalem. An alliance with the Plantagenets was one of the great 
objects of Henry’s ambition, and he negotiated a marriage of Matilda with 
the young earl. Their nuptials were solemnised at Rouen at the Whitsuntide 
of 1127. This marriage of policy was not a happy one. The king had con- 
stantly to interfere between the husband and wife. Matilda had much of 
her father’s imperious spirit; and Geoffrey made demands which Henry 
resisted. There was deep enmity between them. But in 1133 Matilda bore 
a son, Henry. The oaths to maintain the succession were renewed. Before 
diis period, however, the king had been freed from much disquiet, by the 
death of his nephew, William, the count of Flanders, who was wounded under 
the walls of Alost in 1128, in a revolt headed by the count of Alsace, and 
fomented, no doubt, by the intrigues of the English king.*: 

In 1135 Heniy died. His character has been diversely estimated both by 
his contemporaries and by modern historians. But he was a strong ruler 
beyond any doubt, and in comparison with the stormy years of anarchy and 
misrule that followed, his rei^ was indeed a period of peace and happiness 
for England; in comparison with the wilful lawlessness of William Rufus and 
the weakness and incapability of Stephen he well deserves the appellation of 
the “ lion of justice. ” “He was a good man,” says the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,* 
“and great was the awe of him; no man durst ill-treat another in his time; 
he made peace for man and deer.” “From the eighth year of his rei^n,” 
writes Ordericus,£i' “ in which he acquired firm hold on power on both sides 
of the sea, he always sought peace for the nations under him, and rigidly pun- 
ished with austere measures the transgressors of the law.” The great consti- 
tutional historian. Bishop Stubbs, strikes a happy balance in his judicious 
estimate. “He was,” writes Stubbs,^ “it is evident, a strong ruler, with a 
clear view of his own interests, methodical, sagacious, and far-sighted: his 
selfish aims dictated the policy that gave peace and order to his people; de- 
stroying his enemies, he destroyed theirs, and by enforcing order he paved 
the way for law. Such a king neither expects nor deserves love : but he is 
regarded with a mixed feeling of confidence and awe, and the result of his 
rule is better than that of many who are called benefactors.” “ 


STEPHEN OF BLOIS (1135 A.».) 

Scarcely was Hemjr I dead, when events proved how fruitless were all 
his pains and precautions to secure the succession to his daughter. There 
were several capital obstacles to bar the avenues of the throne to Matilda. 
The first was her sex. Since the time of the ancient Britons, England had 
never obeyed a female sovereign. In the same manner, the Normans had 
never known a female reign. To hold their fiefs “under the distaff” (as it 
was called) was considered humiliating to a nobility whose business was 
war, and whose king was little else than the first of many warriors. 

Accordingly a loud and general cry was raised by the Anglo-Norman and 
Norman barons that it would be most disgraceful for so many noble faiights 
to obey the orders of a woman. These all but insurmountable objections 
would not hold good against her son Heniy; but that prince "was an infant 
not yet four years old, and regencies under a long minority were as incompatible 
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with the spirit and condition of tho times as u female roign. It was somethhig, 
however, to have confineil the right of succession t(; the legitimately born , for 
if the case had occurred a little earlier in England, the natural son of Iho king, 
JRobert, earl of Gloucester, might possibly have been elected wilJiout scruple. 

No one was better acquainted with tho .spirit of the timas luid the obstacles 
raised again.st Matilda and Earl Robert than the arnbitioiLs Steplien, nephew 
of the late king. Henry had !x>eii iinii.-nully bountiful to tliis nc]ihew. He 
married him to Maud, daughtm- and heir of hlustace, count of Boulogne, who 
brought him, in addition to the feudal sovereignty of Boulogne, immen.so 
estates in England. By this mamage Stfjphon also acquired anotlu'r close 
connection with the royal family of l-higlaiid, and a new hold upon the sym- 
pathies of the lOnglish, as liis wife -Maud was of the old Sa.\on .stock, IxMiig tlio 
only child of Mary of Scot land, .<ist(“r to David, the reigning king, as also to 
the good (pieeip -Maud, tho first wife of Ifeury, and mother of ilie empro,s.s 
-Matilda. Still further to aggraiidDe tins favourite nc'phmv, Henry coiderred 
upon him tlio great estute forteiled iiy Robert Mallet in Engluml, and that 
forfeited by the carl of Mortaiii in Normandy. lie also brought over Slephi'n’s 
younger brother Henry, who, Jxaiig a eiiurehman, was created abbot of 
Glastonbury and bishoj) of Winc.hest^'r. 

Shiphen had ntsided much in JCngland, and had rendi'rofl liimself n.vceed- 
ingly popular both to tlu* Normans and the people of Haxon race. The i)aroris 
and knights ailmin'd him for his undoiiliteil bravery and activity— the people 
for his generosity, th<! beauty of liis pemoii, and his afl'al)I(‘, familiar manners. 
He was the popular favourihi in (he alrtiady import, 'uit a,nd fast-rising city 
of London hofoj'o Henry’s d(‘a.lh. Whim t.hii.1 event luifipened he -was nean'r 
England than M.atildfi., ivliose rights he had long determhual to dispute. 
Taking advantage of his sitiiathm, he c,ros;.-Jed the Gluinnel iinmcdialtsly, aiul 
though tlic gates of Dover aiul (’anterhury wen* shut against him, he was 
received in London with enthusiastic joy, fhi' jxipuiace saluting him a,s king 
without w.aiting for th<! furmalil.k's of the (“letdion and con.seerafion. The 
first step to the English throne in Ihost! day,s, as wv have seen in the cases <tf 
Rufus and Henry, was to g('t |)(xssf‘s.sion of the royal treasury at M'inchestm’. 
Stephen’s owm hrothew was brshop of Wineluistef, and by his a-sslstance ho 
got the k<ys into his liands. The In'usure consisted of .t 100,000 in nioiusy, 
besides plate and jewels of great value!, Hi.s ('jaseojuil brotlier was otherwise 
of the_gre,at(‘st use, being mainly histrMnn!iital in winning over Rogiir, bishop 
of Salisluiry, tluiii chief justiciar and regent of the kingdom, and William 
Corheil, archbishop of Ganteihury. Bisho)! Roger was easily gained llirough 
his constant craving after money; hut the primati! was not assailable on that 
side. It was theri'fore thought neei'ssary to ]>rae|,it»* a deeiijiiion ujmn him, 
and Hugh Bigod, steward of the lute housidiold, made oatli befow! liim that 
the king on his dcath-Iicxl had adophal a«<l cho.Ht.‘n his nephew, Htephen, to lie 
his heir and succiissor, bi'causo his daughti'r the empress laid grievously 
offended liim by lutr retteiii eonduet,. After hearing Bigoil’s oath, the aroh- 
bisho)) seems to have lioated qukstly with tho current., without offering either 
resistance or romonstranee. Borne seruph's may have remained, but no 
opposition was otfenxl h) his eloetion, and on th(! 2(>th of December, being 
St. Stephen’s Day, Stephen, was hallowed ami crowned at WoBt.minHtcr by the 
primate, William Corboil. 

Immediately after his eoronation ho went to Reading, to attend the burial 
of the body of bis uncle, King Henry, and from Reading abbey he proceeded 
to Oxford, where he summoiusd a groat council of tho prelates, abbots, and 
lay-barons of the kingdom, that he might receive their oaths of allegiance, 

M. W.— VOI,, XVMX. B 
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and consult with them on the affairs of the state. When the assembly met, 
he allowed the clergy to annex a condition, which, as they were sure to assume 
the right of interpretation, rendered their oaths less binding oven than usual. 
They swore to obey him as their king, so long as he should preserve their 
church liberties and the vigour of discipline, and no longer. The confirmation 
of the pope soon followed. The letter of Innocent II, which ratified Stephen’s 
title, was brief and clear. Stephen seems to have laid stress on his election 
as king, “with the consent of the clergy and people,” and on the confirmation 

granted him by the pope. He promised to 
redress all grievances, and grant to the 
people all the good laws and good customs 
of Edward the Confessor. 

Whatever were his natural inclina- 
tions, the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and the villainous instruments with 
which he had to work, from the beginning 
to the end of his troubled reign, put it 
wholly out of his power to keep_ the prom- 
ises he had made, and the condition of the 
English people became infinitely worse 
under him than it had been under Henry, 
or even under Rufus. A concession which 
he made to the lay barons contributed 
largely to the frightful anarchy which 
ensued. To secure their affections and to 
strengthen himself, as he thought, against 
the empress, he granted them all permis- 
sion to fortify their castles and build new 
ones; and these, almost without an excep- 
tion, became dens of thieves and cute 
throats. At first, probably on account of 
the large sum of money he had in hand to 
meet demands, all went on in great peace 
and harmony ; and the court which the new king hold in London during the 
festival of Easter, in the first year of his reign, was more splendid, and better 
attended in every respect, than any that had yet been seen in England. 

Nor were the prelates and barons in Normandy more averse to the suc- 
cession of Stephen than their brethren in England. There was an hereditary 
animosity between Normandy and Anjou, so that when Geoffrey Plantagenel, 
count of Anjou, marched into the duchy to assert the rights of his wife Matilda, 
he and his Angevins met with a detemuned opposition, and he was, soon after, 
glad to conclude a peace or truce for two yearn with Stephen, on condition 
of receiving during that time an annual pension of five thousand marks. 
When Stephen appeared on the Continent the Normans swore allegiance, and 
Louis VII formed an alliance by contracting his young sister Constance with 
Eustace, Stephen’s son, and, as suzerain, granted the investiture of Normandy 
to Eustace, who was then a mere child. 

During the first year of Stephen’s reign England was disturbed only by 
the revolt of the earl of Exeter, who was discontented with his share in the 
new king’s liberalities; and by a Scottish incursion made into the northern 
counties in support of Matilda by her uncle King David, who, however, was 
bought off for the present by the grant of the lordship of Huntingdon and 
the castle of Carlisle. 
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ROBBKT OF GLOUCESTER 

Robert, earl of Gloucester, the lute kiu'^’s natural son, merged his own 
pretensioas to the crown in tliose of his half-sister Matilda. Protending If) 
be reconciled to his rule, he came over from the Continent (1137) and took 
the oaths of fealty and homage to Stephen, by the iKsrforinance of which 
ceremony ho obtained possession of his vast estates in England. The first 
use he made of the advantages the oaths procured him was to intrigue with 
the nobles in favour of his half-sister. The happy calm in which England lay 
did not last long after the earl r)f Gloucester’s ar^^ al. fioverjil of the barons, 
alleging their services laid not met with duo reward, began to seize diJTerent 
parts of the royal demesne, which they said 8tej)h(‘n iuid promised them. 
Hugh Bigod, who had sworn that King Henry had apjxhntod Steplien his 
successor, and who probably put a high price on liir perjury, was fonsnost 
among the disaffecteil, and si'izod Norwich f’astle. Other royal castles were 
besieged and taken, or were treacherously Kurremhacd. _ 'I’lu'y w(>re nearly all 
soon retaken by the king, but the spirit of revolt was rife among the noljles, 
and the sedition, suppn-ssed in one spot., Iiurst forth in oihm's. Sh'jilH'ii, 
however, was lenient and merciful lioyond all preci'dent to tii(> vanijujshcd. 

The carl of Gloucester, having setthsl witli his friends IIh* plan of a most 
extensive insurrection, and induced the Scottish King to preinisi' anothi't’ 
invasion of lilngland, withdrc'w beyond sea, and sent a letter of defiance to 
Htephen, in which ho formally renounced his homage. Other gn-at barons— 
all pleading that Stephen had not given them enough, nor e.xtendfsl their 
(irivilogcs as he ha<l firomised — fell from his side, and wit lalrew to their cast.les, 
which by his permission tia'y hn<i already strongly fortified. He was aban- 
doned, like Shakespeare’s Mac, belli, but his soul was as high as that usurper’s. 
“Tile traitors!” he cried, “th(>y tliemselves made me a king, aial now- tliey 
fall from me; but by God’s birth, they shall nevi'r call me a. deposed king!” 


THU HATTLK OF TIIK ST.\NI>AKI> (tltW A.D.) 

While ho was engaged with the revolted hurons in the south, King David 
of Scotland, true to his promise', gathiwod his forces together from every jnirt 
of his dominions — from the Lowlands, the fUglilands, and the Ishw — from 
the great promontory of Galloway, the Glawiet Hills, and from that nursing- 
placo of hardy, lawless men, tlie BordiT-land Indween the two kingdoms — 
and crossing (.he Tweed (March, 1 13S), advuiic(*d boldly into Northumberland, 
riding with Prince Henry, his son and h(>ir, at the head ef as mmu’rous, us 
mixed, and, in the main, as wild a host as evi'r trod this ground. These 
“Scotti.sh ants,” as Matthew of ParLsr calls thmn, overran (.he whole of tlio 
country betw<>eu (.he 'IVeed anil the ’J’ei'.s. “ As for the king of Scots hiiuself,” 
says the anonymous author of (kubi Hl<iplian%,x “ he was a prince of a mild and 
merciful ilisposition ; hut the Scots were a barbarous and impure luition, and 
their king, loading hordes of them from the remotest parts of that land, wan 
unable to restrain their wickedness.” Tlie Normans conciliated the English 
people of the north by a strong appeal to t ho local superstitions— they invokeil 
the names of the saints of Saxon race whom they had been wont to treat with 
little respect; and the popular banners of St. Guthliort of Durham (or, accord- 
ing to some, of St. Peter of York), St. John of Beverley, and St. Wilfrid of 
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Ripon, which had long lain dust-covered in the churches, were produced in 
the army, as the pledges and means of victory. 

So rapid was the advance of King David that Stephen had not time to 
reach the scene of hostilities; and tlie defence of the north was, m a great 
measure, left to Thurstan or Toustain, archbishop of York, an infirm, decrepit 
old man, but whose warlike energies, address, and cunning were not affected 
by age and disease. It was mainly he who organised the army of defence, 
which was got together in a hurry, and though sickness prevented him from 
putting on his own coat of mail, he sent Ralph, the bishop of Durham, to 
represent him on the field of battle. As the Scots were already upon the 
Tees, the Anglo-Norman army drew up between that river and the Humber, 
choosing their own battle-field at Northallerton, about equidistant from Yorlc 
and Durham. Here they erected a remarkable standard, from which the 
battle has taken its name. A car upon four wheels was drawn to the centre 
of the position ; the mast of a vessel was strongly fastened in the car ; at the 
top of the inast a large crucifix was displayed, having in its centre a silver 
box containing the consecrated wafer; and, lower down, the mast was deco- 
rated with the banners of the throe English saints. Around this sacred 
standard many of the English yooinaniy and peasants from Yoiicshirc, Not- 
tingham, and Lincolnshire, gathered of their own accord. Those men wore 
all armed with large bows and arrows two cubits long; they had the fame of 
being excellent archers, and the Noimans gladly assigned them posts in the 
foremost and most exposed ranks of the army. 

The Scots crossed the Tees in several divisions. Prince Henry commanded 
the first corps, which consisted of men from the Lowlands armed with cui- 
rasses and long pikes; of archers from Teviotdale and Liddesdalc; of troopers 
from the mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, mounted on small 
but strong and active horses; and of the fierce men of Galloway, who wore 
no defensive armour, and carried long thin pikes as tlicir chief weapon of 
war. A body-guard of knights and men-at-arms under the command of 
Eustace Fitz-John, a nobleman of Norman descent, rode round the prince. 
The Highland clans and men of the isles came next, canying a small round 
shield made of light wood covered with leather as their only defensive 
annour, and the claymore or broad-sword as their only weapon : some of the 
island tribes, however, wielded the old Danish battle-axe instead of the clay- 
more. After these marched the king with a strong body of knights, who 
were all either of English or Norman extraction ; and a mixed corjjs of men 
from various other parts of the land brouglit up the rear. 

The rapid advance of the Scottish forces was covered by a dense fog; 
and they would have taken the Anglo-Norman array by surprise, had it not 
been for Robert de Bruce and Bernard do Baliol, two barons of Norman 
descent, who held lands both in Scotland and England, and who were anxious 
for the conclasion of an immediate peace. Having in vain argued with David, 
and hearing themselves called traitors by William, the king’s nephew, they 
renounced the Scottish allegiance, bade defiance to the king, and putting 
spurs to their horses, galloped off to the camp at Northallerton, which they 
reached in good time to tell that the Scots were coming. At the sight and 
sound of the headlong and tumultuous approach of the Scots the bishop of 
Durham read the prayer of absolution from the standard-car, l,he Normans 
and the English kneeling on the ground the while, and rising to their feet 
and shouting “Amen” when it was finished. 

The Scots came on with the simple war-cr3r of “Alban! Alban!” The 
desperate charge of the men of Galloway drove in the English infantry, and 
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broke lor a moment the Norman coiitro. “They burst the enemy’s ranks,” 
says old Broinptoii,^ “as if they had been but spiders’ ivelis.” Almost im- 
mediately after, botli flanks ol the jknglo-Normaiis were assailed by the moun- 
taineers and the men of Teviotdale and Liddosdale; but these charges -Keie 
not supported in tune, and the Norman horse formed an impenetrable mass 
round the standard-ear, and repulsed the Scots. During this fruitless effoiL 
of the enemy tlie English bowmen rallied, and took up good positions on 
the two wings of the Anglo-Norman army; and when the Scots nmewed their 
attack on the ceiitie, they harassed them uith a doulile flank flight of arrows, 
while the Norman knighls and men-at-arms received fhem in front on the 
points of their couched’ lances. The long thin jiikes of (Ik' men of Galloway 
wore shivered against the armour of the Normans, or broken by their heavy 
swords and batile-a.xes. The Highland clans, still shouting “Alban' Alban!” 
wielded their claymores, and fighting hand to hand, tried to ciit th(‘ir way 
through the mass of iron-easod chivalry. For full two hours did the, Scots 
inaiiitain the fight in front of the Norman host, and at. one moment the gal- 
lant JYiuce Henry liad nearly jieiietrateil to the elevati'd standard, hut at 
last, with broken spears and swords, they cense(i to attack —paused, _n'treale<I, 
and then fled in confusion. The king, however, n'taiiied near his pinxm, 
au(l in good orcler, his guards and .some f>tlier tioop^, wliieh covered the re- 
treat, ami gave sevfual bloody cheeks to Ihe Anglo- .Normans who puisued. 

Three days afb'r, he rullic'd williin the walls of Garlisle, and employed 
himself in eolleeting his seal.tered troops and organising a new army. Ihf 
is said to have lost twelve lliousand iih'D a,l Nortliallm'ion. The Normans 
wore not in a situation to pursue their luhantages to any extent.; and flie 
Scots soon reassiiuK'd the offensive!. ’I'lie famous battle of tins Slimdarfl' 
was fought, on tl'C 22(1 of August., 1 IdS. Tlie Scottish war was conc.lmk'd 
in the following yiair by a treaty of peace, brought about by Altieric, bishop 
of Ostia, the pope’s legale in Miiglaud, and Steidien’s wifi*, .Maud, who laid 
an interview w'itli Iku imch', King l)avid, at Durliuiii. Tiiough tli(> Scots wer<! 
left in iK)Sses,sioii of Cuiiilferlaiid and Wesimoreiami, and ITince Heriry^ in- 
vested vvith the earldom of NorlIuimberla.iid, th(‘ issue of tlie W'ar dlspiritful 
the inaLonti'iifs all over Fnglaiul, and might, have given some stability to 
Steplam’s l.hroiK', had he not, in an twil moment, rouscsl the powerful lios- 
tility of tho church. 


KOCiKR OK HAniSnUHY 

Roger, bisboj) of Sallsimry, thougli no longer treasurer and justiciar, still 
nossesset) great intluence in tlu; nation, among laity as wejl as ei(_‘r{^y-an 
influence' not wholly arising out, of his gr(«i(, wttalth and polilieal .‘ibiiiti(‘.s, hut 
in part owing to the use he made of his money, to his taste and munificence, 
and the sujierior lr>a.rnmg of his family and adlierenls. “It was wonderful 
to behold,” says Malnj<*sbury,'' “what abundant authority attendcul, and 
flowed, as it were, to his hand. He; was sonsiblo of his i>ower, and somewhat 
more liarshly than beseemed such a eharae,b*r, abus(!d the favour of heaven. 
Was there anything adjacent 1,0 his poast'asions which desired, he would 
obtain it eitluir by treaty or iinrehaw^; and if that faihsd, by force.” He 

hiiiih of thft Htandawl/' Fri‘mTian,^^ orm of tbft mo»t evo»t» 

in the hbt^ory of tho ago. It m ono <^f two or gresat ac.tioim in the opm feld in a time 
when wc lioar much m<»r« <»f nicgcB tunl HkinninhcB than of pit<»h(j(i hattm And it 
action in whicl’u m at Tinchebray, though tho chiefH arc Norman, the tacticfi are Itiiglism 
When the time for ftglitmg (jomes Qjo bojwomon got down from thoir atoods and fight m foot* J 
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was in all things a most ma g nifi cent person, and one who extended his pa- 
tronage to men of learning as well as to architects and other artists. He ob- 
tained the sees of Lincoln and Ely for his two nephews, Alexander and Nigel. 
Alexander, the bishop of Lmcolnj who, though called his nephew, is signifi- 
cantly said to have been something nearer and dearer, had the same taste 
for raising splendid buildings; but Nigel, on the contrary, is said to have 
wasted his wealth on hawks and hounds. Bishop Roger, next to Stephen’s 
own brother, the bishop of Wmchester, had contributed more than any 
churchman to his elevation, and Stephen’s consequent liberality for a long 
time knew no stint. It appeared, however, that his gifts were not the free 
offerings of gratitude, and that he treated the bishop as one does a sponge 
which is permitted to fill before it is squeezed. Roger was one of the castle- 

builders of that turbulent 
period: all his stately man- 
sions were, in fact, strongly 
fortified places, well garri- 
soned, and provided with 
warlike stores. 

The pomp and power of 
this family had long excited 
the envy of Stephen’s fa- 
vourites, who had no great 
difficulty in persuading 
their master that Bishop 
Roger was on the point of 
betraying him, and es- 
pousing the interests of 
Matilda. Stephen’s want 
of money now drove him 
into irregular courses, and 
he probably considered 
that the bishop’s time was 
ripe. The king was hold- 
ing his court at Oxford: 

Yphbs Castle, Rye the town was crowded with 

(Erected as a watoh-lowor in tlie twelfth century) prelates and barOUS, With 

their numerous anci dis- 
orderly attendants ; a quan'el, either accidental or preconcerted, arose between 
the bishop’s retainers and those of the coimt of Brittany, concerning quar- 
ters, and swords being drawn on both sides, many men were wounded and 
one knight was killed. Stephen took advantage of the circumstance and 
ordered the arrest of the bishop and his nephews. Roger was seized in 
the king’s own hall, and Alexander, the bishop of Lincoln, at his lodging in 
the town; but Nigel, the bishop of Ely, who had taken up his quarters m a 
house outside the town, escaped, and threw himself into Devizes, the strongest 
of all his uncle’s castles. The two captives were confined in separate dun- 
geons. The first charge laid against them was a flagrant violation of the 
king’s peace within the precincts of his court; and for this they were assm^cl 
that Stephen would accept of no atonement less than the unconditional sur- 
render to him of all their castles. They at first refused^ but at length sur- 
rendered the castles at Malmesbury, Sherborne, and Salisbury. 

But the castle of Devizes, the most important of them all, remained; 
and the warlike bishop of Ely was prepared to bid defiance to the king. To> 
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overcome this opposition, Stephen ordered Roger and the bishop of Lincoln 
to be kept without food till the castle should bo given up. In case of a less 
direct appeal, the delenders of Devizes might have been obstinate or incred- 
ulous of the fact that Stephen was staiving two bishops, but Roger himself, 
already pale and emaciated, was made to state his own hard fate, in front of 
his own castle, to his own nephew, whom he implored to surrender. Stephen, 
though far less cruel by nature than inost of his contemporaries, was yet 
thought to be a man to keep his word in such a case as the present; this was 
felt by the bishop of Ely, who, ov(;rcoming his own haughty spirit, out of 
affection to his uncle, surrendered to .save the lives of the captives after tlusy 
had been three whole day.s in a fearful fa.«t. 

At these violent proceedings the uhole body of tlu' dignified clergy, in- 
cluding even his own brothei' Henry, the bishop rd \\ iiich('.‘<t(!r, who was now 
ariued with the high powens of papal legate for all England, turned against 
Stephen, accasiiig him of sacrilege in laying violent luiiuls on prelates. The 
legato Henry summoned his brother, the king, to appi'ur before a synod of 
bishops assembled at Winchester. Stephen would not attend in person, but 
sent Alberic dc Voro as his counsel to plead for him. As their temper was 
stern anil imcompromisiiig. Do Vere appealed to the pope in the name of the 
king and dissolved the council, the knights -with him drawing t.heir swords 
to enforce his orders if neci'ssury. I’lie ('ffeets of thi.s eoidii'med rupture wore 
.soon made visible, llut. Bi.shoi) Roger did not live to see the humiliation of 
Stephen; ho was lioarir-broken ; and when, in lhe_ following month of Di'cein- 
ber, a.s the horrors of a civil war wen* conmu'ncing, he died at an advanced 
age, his fate was ascribed, not to the fever and ague, from which, in Malmes- 
bury’s words, he eseafiod by the kindiKW of disitli, but to grief and indigna- 
tion for the injuries he had siiffen'd Tlie plate and money wdiich had been 
saved from the king’s rapacity he devobsl to the completion of his church 
at Balishury, and he laid them upon tlu* high altar, in tin* hope that Htephen 
might, be restrained, by fi-ar of sacrilege, from seizing tlir-m. Rnt these were 
not times for delicate scruiiles, and they were earned off even before the 
old man’s deatli. Their value was estimated ai forty thousand niarks. Bishop 
Roger was the Cardinal Wolsey of the twelfth century, and his fate, not lt*.SM 
tragic than the cardinal'.s, made a dei'p impre.s.sion on the minds of his con- 
U'lnporarios. 


Tfll'! OK MATinOA (tltiO A.D.) 

The synod of bishops held at Winehi'Ster was dksolved on the first day 
of Hepj,enil)or {li;i9), and towards the end of the same month Matilda landeil 
in England witii her lialf-brotlu'r, Robert, earl of (}loueesf,(‘r, and 140 knights. 
Stephen, by a rapid movement., pre.sently surprisisl her in Arundel castle, where 
Adelaide, the queen-widow of Ihmry 1, gave iter shelter. Ht,ephe,n hud both 
in his power, but refining on the chivalrous notions t.o which he wtus inclint'd 
by nature more perhaps than suited good policy, he left <iuf-en Ailelaido 
undi.sturbod in her castle., and gave Matilda permiasiou to go free and join 
her half-brother, Robert, who htid repairitfl to the w'e.st country, where at 
tho very moment he was collecting his friitndH to make war ttpon Stephen. 
Th(! king’s brother, the bishop of Winchitster, escortiid Matilda to Bristol, 
and delivered her safely to I'larl Robert. Most of the chiefs in tlie north and 
tho west renounced their allegimico to Stephen, and took frcsli oaths to the 
empress. There was a monicmt of wavering, during which many of tho barons 
in other parts of the kingdom weighed Hie chances of success, or trial both 
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parties, to ascertain which would grant the more ample recompense to their 

venal swords. , , . 

While this state of indecision lasted, men knew not who were to be their 
friends, or who their foes, in the coming struggle; “the neighbour,” wrote 
Gervase of Canterbury, “ “could put no faith in his nearest neighbour, nor 
the friend in his friend, nor the brother in his own brother;” but at last the 
more active chiefs chose their sides, the game was made up, and the horrors 
of civil war, which were to decide it, were let loose upon the land. Still, 
however, many of the barons kept aloof, and, strongly garrisoning their own 
castles, took the favourable opportunity of despoOing, torturing, and mur- 
dering their weak neighbours. The whole war was conducted in a frightful 
maimer; but the greatest of the atrocities seem to have been committed by 
these separationists, who cared neither for Stephen nor Matilda, and who 
rarely, or never, took the field for either party. They waged war against 
one another, and besieged castles, and sacked farms, and seized the unpro- 
tected traveller, on their own account, and for their own private spite or 
advantage. 

At first the fortune of the greater war inclined in favour of Stephen; for 
though he failed to take Bristol, the headquarters of MatUda and Earl Robert, 
he gained many advantages over their adherents in the west, and he defeated 
a formidable insurrection in the east, headed by Nigel, the bishop of Ely. 
Nigel fled to Gloucester, whither Matilda had transferred her standard; and 
while Stephen was still on the eastern coast, the flames of war were rekindled 
in all the west. 


THE BATTLE OP LINCOLN (1141 A.D.) 

The cause of Stephen was never injured by any want of personal courage 
and rapidity of movement. From the east he returned to the west, and 
from the west inarched again to the country of fens. The castle of Lincoln 
was in the hands of his enemies ; but the townspeople were for Stephen, and 
assisted him in laying siege to the fortress. On the 2d of February, 1 141, 
as Stephen was prosecuting this siege, the earl of Gloucester, who had got 
together an army ten thousand strong, swam acroas the Trent, and appeared 
in front of Lincoln. Stephen, however, was prepared to receive him : he had 
drawn out his forces in the best position, and, dismounting from his war- 
horse, he put himself at the head of his infantry. But his army was unequal 
in number, and contained many traitors; the whole of his cavaJiy deserted 
to the enemy, or fled at the first onset; and after he had fought most gallantly, 
and broken both his sword and battle-axe, Stephen was taken prisoner by 
the earl of Gloucester. Matilda was incapable of imitating his generosity; 
but her partisans lauded her mercy because she only loaded him with chains, 
and threw him into a dungeon in Bristol castle. The empress does not 
appear to have encountered much difficulty in persuading the bishop of Win- 
chester wholly to abandon his unfortunate brother, and acknowledge her 
title. The price paid to the bishop was the promise that he should have 
the chief direction of her affairs, and the disposal of all vacant bishoprics 
and abbacies. The bargain was concluded on tne 2d of March at Winchester. 
The next day the brother of Stephen conducted the empress to the cathedral 
of Winchester, within which he blessed all who should be obedient to her, 
and denounced all who refused to submit to her authority. As legate of the 
pope, this man’s decision had the force of law with most of the clergy ; and 
several bishops, and even Theobald, the new archbishop of Canterbury, fol- 
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lowed Ills example. At Winchester, Matilda took possession of the roj'-al 
castle, the crown, willi other regalia, and on the 7th of April convened an 
assembly of churchnieu to ratify her accession. The Ic-gaU; prevailed with 
them all. William of Malmesbury ,« who was present, and heard the opcaiing 
speech, professes to give the very words of the legate. The brother of Ste- 
phen began by contrasting the turbulent times they had just witnessed with 
the tranquillity and iuqjinness enjoyed umler the wise reign ol Henry I ; lie 
said that he blushed to bc'ar toslimoiiy against, his own brother, but that 
Stephen hail violated all his ongageinonts, [la'-j icularly those made to the 
church; that hence God had pronounced Judgnieut against hhn, and placed 
them again under the necessity of ujipninlmg someone to fill the throne. 
'■’And now,” said the hgafe in conclusion, “lu order that the kingdom may 
not be without a ruler, _we, thi; ch'igy of England, to whom it chiefly belongs 
to elect kings and ordain them, do elect Matilda, the duugliter of tlic paeiiie, 
rich, glonmis, good, and incomparable. King Henry, to lie sovi'rcigu lady of 
England and Normandy.” The assembly hailed the conclusion of the spei'cli 
with loud and rejjcateil acclaiuutions. The dclibi'rations of the synod, and 
the proclamation of iVlulilda, were hurried over before the deputation from 
the city of London could n ach Wiuche.-UT. When the di'cLsion of the council 
was announced to tlusn, the,M‘ deputii'S .said they did not come to debaU;, 
but to ijctition for the liberty of their king; that they had no [lowers to agree 
to the election of this ni'W sovi'rcigu; and that the whole community of Lou- 
don, with all the barons lately adiuif tod into it, earru'slJy desired the imme- 
diate liberation of Sf,e[»!ien. Hut Steplicn’.-i brother was not much moved; 
iio ri'pealed to the Londoners the arguiaents he had used the day before; jhe 
deputies dciiarted with a promise, in which tiieri' was [u'obably little sincerit,y, 
to recommend liLs view to their fellow eitizens; and tlio legate broke up the 
council ■with a senteiici' of excommunication on several [mtsoiik who still ad- 
hered to his brother, not forgett.ing a certain William .Martel, who had recently 
made frc'c on the mails with a jKU't of bis fthe legate’s) baggage. 


M.l.TlnUA. IN nOMiuN; THK KIKCK f)l<‘ Wl.XOlIKSTKU 

If popular opinion can be counted for anything in those days — and if the 
city of London, together witii Litieolu tuid other large (owns, may be taken 
as indexes of die popular will— we might he led to conclude tiiat Stephen 
was still the sovi'reign of the [leojilc’s choice, or, atlea.st, lliat they [> referred 
him to hiiS oomiietitor. The foeliiif^mtf the citizens of London were ituleeil so 
decided, that it was not until some lime Iia<l puased, and the earl of Glouces- 
ter hail soothed them with prrtmi,s('.s and tlatlering prospects, that Matilda 
ventureil among them. Hhe entered th«i city a few (lays U-fore rnidsunma'r, 
and made prejiarations for her immediak! coronation at Westminster. But 
Matilda Iterself, who prek'uded to an indefeasilile, sacred, hereditary right, 
would [Hrriorm none of the iimmlscs made by her half-brother; on con- 
trary, shs imposed a heavy tallage or tax on the I/>ndoners, iis a pimjshment 
for theit attachment to the usur|xvr; and arrogantly rejected a petition they 
pre.scnted to her, praying that the laws of lOdward the Ctmltmor might be 
restored, and tho chang(;s and usagtis intriKhinod by tho Nonnans abolished. 
Indeed, whatever slight restraint she had formerly put on hot haughty, vin- 
dictive temper, was rio-w entirely removed; and in a suiTpriaingly short spatas 
of time she contriviid not only to irritate her old oppononts to the very utr- 
moat, but also to convert many of her best friends into bitter enemies. When 
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the legate desired that Prince Eustace, his nephew, and Stephen’s eldest son, 
should be put in possession of the earldom of Boulogne and the other patri- 
monial rights of his father, she gave him a direct and insultmg refusal. When 
Stephen’s wife, who was her own cousin, and a kind-hearted, amiable woman, 
appeared before her, seconded by many of the nobility, to petition for the 
enlargement of her husband, she showed the malignancy and littleness of her 
soul by personal and most unwomanly upbraidings. 

The acts of this tragedy, in which there was no small mixture of farce, 
passed rapidly; and before the coronation clothe could be got ready, and 
the bishops assembled, Matilda was driven from London without havmg 
time to take with her so much as a change of raiment. One fine summer’s 
day, “nigh on to the feast of St. John the Baptist,” and about noontide, 
the dinner hour of the court in those times, a body of horse bearing the banner 
of Queen Maud (the wife of Stephen) appeared on the southern side of the 
river opposite the city; on a sudden all the church-bells of London sounded 
the alarm, and the people ran to arms. From every house there went forth 
one man at least with whatever weapon he could lay his hand upon. They 
gathered in the streets, says a contemporary, like bees rushing from their 
hives. Matilda saved herself from being made prisoner by rushing from 
table, mounting a horse and galloping off. She had scarcely cleared the 
western suburb when some of the populace burst into her apartment, and 
pillaged or destroyed whatever they found in it. Such was her leave-taking 
of London, which she never saw again. Some few of her friends accompanied 
her to Oxford. 

Matilda had not been long at Oxford when she conceived suspicions touch- 
ing the fidelity of the bishop of Winchester, whom she had offended beyond 
redress, and who had taken his measures accordingly, absenting himself from 
court, and manning the castles which he had built within his diocese. He 
had also an interview with his sister-in-law, Maud, at the town of Guildford, 
where he probably arranged the plans in favour of his brother Stephen, which 
were soon carried into execution. MatUda sent him a rude order to appear 
before her forthwith. The cunning churchman told her messenger that he 
was “getting himself ready for her”; which was true enough. She then 
attempted to seize him at Winchester ; but, having well fortified his episcopal 
residence and set up his brother’s standard on its roof, he rode out by one 
gate of the town as she entered at the other, and then proceeded to place 
HimseK at the head of his armed vassals and friends. Matilda laid siege to 
the episcopal palace, which was in every essential a castle. The legate’s gar- 
rison imde a sortie, and set fire to Ml the neighbouring houses of the towir 
that mi^ht have weakened their position, and then, being confident of suc- 
cour, waited the event. 

The bishop did not make them wait long. Being reinforced by Queen 
Maud and the Londoners, he turned rapidly back upon Winchester, and 
actually besieged the besiegers there. By the 1st of August he had invested 
the royal castle of Winchester, where, besides the empress-queen, there were 
shut up the king of Scotland, the earls of Gloucester, Hereford, and Chester, 
and many other of the noblest of her partisans. When the siege had lasted 
six weeks, all the provisions in the castle were exhausted, and a desperate 
attempt at flight was resolved upon. By tacit consent the belligerents of 
those times were accustomed to suspend their operations on the great festi- 
vals of the church. The 14th of September was a Sunday, and the festival 
of the Holy Rood. At a very early hour of the morning of that day MaHlda 
mounted a swift horse, and, accompanied by a strong and well-mounted 
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escort, crept as secretly and quietly as was possible out of the castle: her 
half-brother, the carl of Gloucester, followed at a short distance with a num- 
ber of knights, who had engagi'd to keep bc'twceri her and her pursuers. These 
movements were so well tuned ami executed, that they broke through the 
beloaguerers, and got upon the Devizes road, before the legate’s adherents 
could mount and follow them. Once in the saddle, however, they made hot 
pursuit, and at Stourbridge, the earl of Gloucester and his gallant knights 
were overtaken. To give Matilda time to escape, they offered an obstinate 
rcsistaiice. They %vore nearly all made prisoners ; but tliqir self-devotion liad 
the desired effect, for the cjuecn reached the castle of Devizes in safety. Not 
finding herself in security even ihere, Matilda immediately resumed licr jour- 
ney, and, the better to avoid danger, feigned hcjnsclf to be dead, and feeing 
placed on a bier, caused herself to fee drawn in a hearse from Devizes to 
Gloucester. The king of the Scots, i\lat.ilda,’s uncle, got safely back to his 
own kingdom; but her half-brother, tla; earl of Ghaicester, wl'io was by far 
the most imjiortiuit prisoiu'r that, could bo taken, was conveyi'd to Stciplicn’s 
quoi'U, who secured him in Rochesl,er castle. 

Both partio.s were now, as it wen*, without a lusad, for Matihla was nothing 
in the field in the absiaico of her half-brotlu'r. A n<‘gotialion was therefore 
set on foot, and on the 1st of November it was finally agm>d that the earl 
of Gloucester should bo fixchanged for King Stephen. Th(! interval had been 
filled up by imspcaktible inism-y t.o the |H*o{)le; but, as far as the principals 
were concerned, the two parlies n<nv stood as they did previously lo the 
battle of Lincoln. The legato .sununomal a great ec.c'lesiasticul council, which 
mot at Wostuiiustcr on the 7tli of December, and he there produccsl a letter 
from the pope, ordftring him to do all in his })ower to tillect the lilxiration ot 
his broth(ir. This lott<‘r was hold as !i sufficient justification of all the meas- 
ures ho had recently a.dopted. Hlophcn addressed the, assembly, briefly and 
moderately coinplainiiig of tiie WTong?^ and hardships ho had ,susf,aiu('il, and 
adding, that if it W'ould j)l(‘ase ihi' nobles of the realm to aid him with men 
and money, ho trusted so to work as lo ndu've them from tht' fear of a shame- 
ful submission to the yoke of a woman. At last (he higalo himself rose to 
speak. He plcad«!d that it. was through force, and not. out of conviction or 
good-will, that, ho had supporhfd the cause* <tf Matilda. He was thu.s, he 
inaiutained, fre(sd from his oatlis to the “coimtiiss of Anjou,” for he no lonjjer 
deigned t.o style her by a liLgher title. I'he judgnu'nt of hcavt'ii, h<j said, 
was vlsiWe in th<! punisiiment of her perfidy, and God himwdf now r<!storcd 
the rightful King Stcplieu (.o liis throne, TJie couneil went with the l<*gate 
and no objection was starhid .save by a. solitary voice, which boldly assertei 
that the legale hims<*lf had caused ail the calamities which had happe.iujd — 
that he had invited Matihla into England— tliat he had pl‘umed tluj exjx;- 
dition in which Stephen was taken — ^and that it was by his advicai that the 
empreas had loade<l his brother with eluiins. 'I'lie imjxirturbable legale heard 
these open aoc-usations without tmy appanait emotion, and with the greatest 
tiompasuro proct:edo(l to excommunicate all those who remained attached to 
the party he ha<l just <)uitte<l. 

No eornproniiso Ixttween the (jontending parti('» was m yet thought of. 
No decisive actioxj was fought, but a succession of skimiisfios and forays, 
petty sfloges, and the burning <ff defen ccleas towns and villages kept people 
on the rack in nearly every part of the land at once. Both parties had engaged 
foreign mercenaries; and, m the abseuec of rcigulnr pay and provision and 
of all discipline, bands <jf Brabtin^-ons and Fleminjp prowled through the 
laud, satisfying all their apiietites in the most brutal manner. 
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During Stephen’s captivity, Matilda’s husband, Geoffrey of Anjou, reduced 
nearly the whole of Normandy, and prevailed upon the majority of the resi- 
dent nobles to aclcnowlodge Prince Henry (his son by Matilda) as their legit- 
imate duke. The king’s party thus lost all hope of aid and assistance from 
beyond sea; but, as they were masters of the coasts of the island, they were 
able to prevent the arrival of any considerable reinforcement to their adver- 
saries. Matilda pressed her husband to come to her psistance with all the 
forces he could raise ; but Geoffrey declined the invitation on the ground that 
he had not yet made himself sure of Normandy; but he offered to send over 
Prince Hemy. Even on this point he showed no great readiness, and sev- 
eral months were lost ere he would intrust his son to the care of the earl of 
Gloucester, whom Matilda had sent into Normandy. 


THE SIEGE OF OXFORD (1141 A.D.) 

Meanwhile Stephen marched to Oxford, where the empress had fixed her 
court, and invested that city, with a firm resolution of never moving thence 
until he had got his troublesome rival into his hands. Matilda retired into 
the castle, and the victor’s troops set fire to the town. Stephen invested the 
citadel, and persevered in the operations of the siege or blockade in a winter 
of extraordinary severity; and so intent was he on his purpose that he would 
not permit his attention to be distracted even when informed that the earl 
of Gloucester and Prince Henry had landed in England. The castle w^ 
strong, but when the siege had lasted some three months, Matilda again 
found herseK in danger of starvation, to escape which she had recourse to 
another of her furtive flights. On the 20th of December, a little after mid- 
night, she dressed herself in white, and, accompanied by three knights in the 
same attire, stole out of the castle by a postern gate. The groimd being 
covered with deep snow, the party passed unobserved, and the Thames, being 
frozen over, afforded them a safe and direct passage. Matilda pursued her 
course on foot as far as the town of Abingdon, where, finding horses, the party 
mounted, and she rode on to Wallingford, where she was joined by the carl 
of Gloucester and her young son, who Avere now at the head of a considerable 
force. The day after Matilda’s flight Oxford castle surrendered to tlio king; 
but the king himself was defeated by the earl of Gloucester at Wilton, in tlie 
following month of July, and, with his brother the legate, narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. 

After the affair of Wilton no military operation deserving of notice oc- 
curred for three ynars, during which Stephen’s party prevailed in all the east; 
Matilda’s maintained their ground in the west; and the young prince was 
shut up for safety in the strong castle of Bristol, whcre,_ at his leisure moments, 
his uncle, the earl of Gloucester, who enjoyed, like his father, Henry Beau- 
clerc, the reputation of being a learned person, attended to his education. 
The presence of the boy in England was of no use whatever to his mother’s 
or his own cause, and in 1 147 he returned to his father Geoffrey in Normandy. 
Gloucester died of a fever in the month of October; and thus, deprived of son 
and brother, and depressed also by the loss of other staunch partisans, the 
mascuhne resolution of Matilda gave way, and, after a struggle of eight years, 
she quitted England and retired to Normandy. 

After her departure, Stephen endeavoured to get possession of all the 
baronial castles, and to reduce the nobles to a proper degree of subordina- 
tion; but the measures he adopted were as unpalatable to his own adherents 
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as to the frionrls of Matilda. At the same time he involved himself in a fresh 
quai-rel with the church, and that, too, at a moment when his brotlier, the 
legato, and bishop of Winchesler, had lost, hi.s great authority through the 
dentil of the pope, who patronised him, and the election of another pope, 
who took away las legatine oflice, and espoused the {juarrel of his now de- 
clared enemy, Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury. 

For attending the council of itlieims, against the exprcs.s orders of tlie 
king, the archbishop was exiled. Caring little for this sentence, Theobald 
(1148) put himself under the protection of Bigod, carl of Norfolk, who was 
of the Angevin faction, and tlien published a sentt'nco of interdict against 
Stephen’s party and all thai ]>arf of tin* kingdom that, aeknowk'dgcd the 
rule of the ‘•'usurper.” Insiantly, in oiu' hall of the kingdom all the clmrchcs 
were closed, and the prie.ds and monks either vith(ln‘\\_, or r<'fn.sed to iierform 
any of the oflices of rfiligion. Tla.s uas a slatf> ol Ihings ivhieli men could 
not bear, and Steplien was eonipellt-d to ijeek a reconciliation witli the arch- 
liisiiop. About two years alter this reconeiliation a, general coiuieil of the 
liigh clergy wa.s hehl at London; and Stephen, who, in the intm'val, had en- 
deavoured to win tlie hearts of the bishop-' and abbots witli donations to the 
church, and jiromisos of nmeli gn-ater things whi-n liio kingdom should be 
settled, requiied them to recognl'-v and anoint his eldest soil, Fnsiace, as his 
.HUCCC.s.sor. This the archbishop ()f (lantm-lmry nvolutely refused to <lo. lie 
had consulted, he said, his spiritual master, and the pojie had told him that 
Stephen was a usurper, ami therefore could not, like a legitimate sovereign, 
trairsmit his crown to his posterity. It was quite natural, and perliajis ox- 
en, sable, that Stephen, on tliiis hearing bis rights called in question by a man 
who had sworn alk'giauce to him, slmuld be ovi'reome by a momentiuy riigfs 
and order his guartls to arrest the bisliop,s and s'(‘ii{ti their temporalitioH. 


lIF.Xin I'la.VV.VOMVKT 

As long as the contest lay between Stejihi'ii on the one. side and a woman 
and a boy on the other, it was liki'Iy to lie, m the wlioh*, favourable t.o the 
former. But t ime hat I workei 1 its ctuinges ; Ih’inee 1 Imtry was no longer u hoy, 
but a handsome, gallant young man, capable of performing all the duties of a 
knight and soldier, and gifteil with pmcocimis abilities and political uciunt'n. 
lie liad also become, by inheritance, and marriage, one of the inost jiowerful 
prinees on the Continent. When Henry J’lanliigenet left Bristol jiastlo he 
wa.s about fourteen years of age. In 1 i-19, having al,tain(;<l the military age 
of sixtw'ii, he recrossed the seas and landed in Scotland, in order t<) receive 
the honour of knighthood a,t the hands of his mother’s uneh*. King David. The 
cm-emony was pnribnned with groat jHjinp in “merry Carlisle”; crowds of nobles 
from most partei of lOnglaiid, as well as from Bcotliuul and Normandy, were 
j)r('sc*nt, and hafl the opportunity of remarking Henry’s imuiy emiuent qual- 
ities; and as that prince had only been rotumotl to the Continent some twelve 
months when Btepheii a,ssenjblcd the council for the anointing of lua son, the 
imiireasions made by tbe fortunate Plantagonet wore still frosli, and his char- 
aotc'r was naturally contrasted with tliat of Jh-itice Kustace, •who was about his 
own age, but who does not tippiMir to have had one of his hxgli endowments. 

Shortly after his return from Carlisle, Honry was put in full possession of 
the govornmont of Normanily; by tiio iieccjise of his father Geoffrey (USO). 
he aucceoded to the countship of Anjou; anti in 11.52, together with tho hand 
of Eleanor, tho divorctid queen of Louis VI 1 of France, he acquired her righte 
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over the countship of Poitou, and the vast duchy of Guicnne or Aquitaine, 
which had descended to her from her father. The Plantagenet party in Eng- 
land recovered their spirits at the prospect of this sudden aggrandisement, 
and tliiTit-ing no more of the mother, they determined to call in the son to 
reign in his own right. But the king of France formed an alliance with King 
Stephen, Theobald, count of Blois, and Geoffrey of Anjou, Henry’s younger 
brother, and marched to the confines of Normandy. This attempt occasioned 
some delay; but as soon as Henry obtained a truce on the Continent, he sailed 
for England with a small fleet. The army he brought over with him did not 
exceed 140 knights and 3,000 foot, but it was well appointed and disciplined ; 
and as soon as he landed in England most of the old friends of his family 

flocked to join his standard. It was unex- 
pectedly found, however, that Stephen was 
still strong in the affections and devotion of a 
large party. The armies of the competitors 
came in sight of each other at Wallingford. 

They lay facing each other during two whole 
days, and were hourly expecting a sanguinary 
engagement; but the pause had given time for 
salutary reflection, and the earl of Arundel had 
the Ixildness to say that it was an unreasonable 
thing to prolong the calamities of a whole na- 
tion on account of the ambition of two princes. 
Many lords of both parties laboured to persuade 
both princes to come to an amicable arrange- 
ment. The two chiefs consented; and in a 
short conversation which they carried on with 
one another across a narrow part of the Thames, 
Stephen and Henry agreed to a truce, during 
which each expressed his readiness to negotiate 
a lasting peace. On this. Prince Eustace, who 
was probably well aware that the first article of 
the treaty would seal his exclusion from the 
throne, burst away from his father in a par- 
oxysm of rage, and went into tlie east to got up 
a war on his own account. The rash young 
man took forcible possession of the abbey of Bury Saint Edmunds, and laid 
waste or plundered the country round about, not excepting even the lands 
of the abbot. His licentious career was very brief, for, as he was sitting 
down to a riotous banquet, he was suddenly seized with a frenzy, of which 
he soon died.^ 

The principal obstacle to concession from Stephen was thus removed, for 
though he had another legitimate son, Prince William, he was but a boy, and 
was docile and unambitious. The principal negotiators, who with great ability 
and address reconciled the conflicting interests of the two factions, wore 
Theobald, the archbishop of Canterbury, and Henry, bishop of Winchester, 
Stephen’s brother, who played so many parts in this long and chequered 
drama. On the 7th of November, 1153, a great council of the kingdom was 
held at Winchester, where a peace was finally adjusted on the following con- 
ditions : Stephen, who was to retain undisturbed possession of the crown during 
his life, adopted Henry as his son, appointed him his successor, and gave 

^ Writers of a later period introduced some confusion in this matter by accounting for 
his death in dilTcront ways. Borne of them said Eustace was drowned. 
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tho kingdom, after his oivn doath, to Homy and his hoirs forever. In return 
Henry did present homage, and swore fealty to Stephen. JLmry received 
the homage of the king's survivuig son William, and, in return, gave that 
young prince all the estates and honours, whether in England or on the Con- 
tinent, which his father Stephen had (‘iijoyed before he ascended the throne. 
There then followed a mighty interchange and dujilication of oaths among 
the earls, barons, bishops, and abbots of both factions, all swearing present 
allegiance to Stephen, and future fealty to Henry. 

After signing the treaty, Steplien and Henry visited together the cities of 
Winchester, London, and Oxford, m which places solemn processions wer<' 
made, and both princes were received with acclamations by the pc'ojde. At 
the end of Lent they parh'd with expressions oi nuitual friondshi]). Henry 
returned to theContinent, and on the following 25th of ( Ictober (1 151), Steplnm 
died at Dover, in tho fiftieth year of his agio _ He was liuried hy the side of 
his wife, Maud, who dial throe years before him, at Ils' monash'iy of Faver- 
sham, in the pleasant county of Kent, which .die had lovisl .so much.^^ 


A CONTIOMI'OUARY VIKW OP srKI'HKV’s ItKKiX 

The disorders of Steplum s reign form I he suhji'ct of tjie last, gnait oulhurst 
of the Anglo-HascoH Chronicle. Jn all that has heen written siaci', nothiiig is 
at once so vivid and so imprewsive as t.his reconl of an eye-witness of the result.s 
of a king’s weakness and vacillation :'<■ 

When the traitrirs perceived that the king was a mild man, and a soft, and 
a good, and that ho did not enforce justice, they (lid all wond(»r. They liad 
done homage to him, and .sworn oalhs, hut no faitli kept_ they ; all hecatm^ 
forsworn, and broke their alh'giaime, for every rich man built his casth'S, and 
defended them against him; and they Idled Ihc land full (jf castles. They 
greatly oppressed tho wretched people hy making tliem work a(. these castles, 
and when the castles were liuishod llay tilled them with deviLs and evil nusi. 

Then they took thos(^ whom they susis'eted to have any goiids, hy night 
and by day, seizing both men and women, and they put them in prison for 
their gold and .silver, and tortured tlnsu wifli pains unspeakahle, for never 
were any martyrs tormonted a.s the.s(s wen;. Tliey hung simie uf) by tludr 
feet, ancl smoked them with foul smoke ; some hy their thumbs, or hy the head, 
and they hung burning thiiigs on their feet. They ])Ut a knotted .string about 
their heads, and writhed it till it went into the brain. They {mt them into 
dungeons wherein wore adders and snake-s and tosuls, and Ihus wore them out. 
Some they put into a crucet-housc, that Ls, into a chest that was short and 
narrow, ami not deep, and they put sharp stfme.s in it, mid crushed the man 
therein so that they broke all his liinUs. There w('re hateful and grim things 
ciillcd Sachenteges in many of tlwi castles, and which two or tihree men had 
enough to do to carry. The Haeh(«itege was made Ihus: it was fastened to a 
beam, having a sharp iron to go round a man’s throat and neck, so that he 
might no ways .sit, nor lie, nor sleep, but that he must la-ar all the iron. Many 
thousands they exhausted with hunger, I eiuumt and T may not toll of all 
the wounds, and all tho tertures that they inflicU'd upon the wretched men 
of this land; and this of things lasted the nineteen yearn that Btephon 
was king, and over grew worse and worse. Tliey wens (iontinuully levying an 
exaction from the towrjs, which they called Tensery,* and when the miserable 

* A payment to the 8ui)crioi* lord for proic'ctjiorL 
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inhabitants had no more to give, then plundered they, and burned all the 
towns, so that well mightest thou walk a whole day’s journey nor ever shouldest 
thou find a man seated in a town, or its lands tilled. 

Then was corn dear, and flesh, and cheese, and butter, for there was none 
in the land— wretched men starved with hunger— some lived on alms who 
had been erewhile rich : some fled the country — never was there more misery, 
and never acted heathens worse than these. At length they spped neither 
church nor churchyard, but they took all that was valuable therein, and then 
burned the church ana all together. Neither did they spare the lands of 
bishops, nor of abbots, nor of priests; but they robbed the monks and the 
clergy, and every man plundered his neighbour inasmuch as he might. If 
two or three men came riding to a town, dl the township fled before them, 
and thought that they were robbers. 'Tlie bishops and cler^ were ever cursing 
them, but this to them was nothing, for they were all accursed, and forsworn, 
and reprobate. The earth bare no com : you might as well have tilled the 
sea, for the land was all ruined by such deeds, and it was said openly_ that 
Christ and his saints slept. These things, and more than we can say, did we 
suffer during nineteen years because of our sins.’' 


FUSION OF NORMANS AND ENGLISH 

It was during the reigns of the two sons and the grandson of the Conqueror 
that the chief steps were taken towards the fusion of English and Normans 
into one people, or rather towards the change of Normans into Englishmen. 
At the accession of Rufus the distinction was in full force; at the accession of 
Henry I it is clearly visible. In the course of Henry’s reign it so far died out 
that, though it was doubtless not forgotten, it was no longer marked by 
outward distinction. The name of Englishmen now takes in all natives of 
England, of whatever descent. A tale of a general conspiracy; to kill all the 
Normans soon after the accession of Stephen proves, when it Is examined, 
to mean, just as in the case of the massacre of St. Brice, not a design to slay 
every man of Norman descent in England, but merely a design to slay a par- 
ticular body of Norman mercenary soldiers. Everything during these reigns 
tended to draw the two races more nearly together; nothing tended to keep 
them apart. The brutal tyranny of Rufus wronged both races alike; yet 
men of native English descent could rise even imdcr him. The cold despotism 
of Henry at once benefited and offended both races alike. At one time of his 
reign we meet with a complaint that he would admit no Englishmen to high 
office. When the complaint is tested, it is found that the exclusion extended 
to natives of England of both races, that the preference was a preference for 
absolute foreigners as such. The horrors of the anarchy in Stephen’s day 
fell on both races alike; the foreign mercenaries who laid waste the land were 
hateful to both alike. We may safely say that, at the time of the accession of 
Henry; of Anjou, the man of Norman descent born in England had, altogether 
in feeling and largely in speech, become an Englishman.”^ 
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Uenrv may w<‘il huv(‘ contemplat'd with nn anxiety 
of do}?iuur tlic task which lav before hita If was notbini*: than 

the iiJMisc.itation of tlm body polith* from a state of after <lecay. 
I’lio consUtulional and admiuustrativc maefiinerv of Uk* slate 
wfiH at a (huidloek ; tiu‘ national r<'aour<‘e»>, material and moral, were 
exhausted, Tu bnnp; nralei Mihjeetion, rmee for all, the ri'inmud of 
the distnrbinf' forces which bad eau.'-cd the <*atfc4rophe, and render 
them powu*k*«H for future harm; to disinter from the mass of ruin 
the fra^uments of the old foumlatams of siieial and riohtieul oiaaiu- 
jMition, urul build u(> on (lusn a secuirc' aii<l lasiiniu!; /abne of admiiw 
istratiou and law; to briufr order out of chaos, hfe out of <l<*cav * 
this was the “work which a youth who bail not yet completed' his 
twenty-seeomi year now found bim.s<»lf calhsl to uud*‘Uakc, and to 
und<*rtako Jilmost sinjile-haiKhsl* NonoA'n:.^ 


nKN!lY\s AC’ffKBBlON: QUKMX KLICANOH 

Wnm ironry Pliintugorjcd- vwnvvd tint tmvn of Kti^plioiVn dotith Ik* wtbs 
engaged in th(} ►siege of a caslltj on the front iiT of Norinundy, Relying on 
the .situation of aflairs in England^ and the? tlisposilion of nieidB mintls in his 
lavoin, ho pro.s(anit(si thti »sieg<* to a successful dost*, and rt^ducod jsoiuf” tur*^ 
bnlcut Continental vassals to olKHlif^nee, Ix^foni he went to the coast to oinI)aTk 
lor his now kingtlonn Ih^ wa,s dedainod some time at Btudleur by storms and 
contrary winds ; and it was not dll six w<‘okH aftc^r the d(Mith of Stepbon that 
he lan<Ie(i m EnglaiuL whore* h<^ was reedvcul with (‘nthusiastie joy. Ho 
brought With Inin a splendid ndimub *^wd Eleanor, his wif<h whoso inheritance 
had made him so powerful on thc^ Oontiuoni. This marriage proved that, 
li the young Ibujry had the gallantry of his age and all tlio knightly accom^ 
plishinenus then m vogue, he was not less di«tingulshe<l by a cool, calculating 
neaci, ana the facalty of sacrificing romantic or delicate feelings for political 

IX, w.— voir. xviH. » 
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advantages. The lady he espoused was many years older than himself, and 
the repudiated wife of another. 

Eleanor was daughter and heiress of William IX,’ earl of Poitou and duke 
of Aquitaine — the sovereign of all the western coast of France, from the mouth 
of the Loire to the foot of the Pyrenees. She was married in 1 137 to Louis \tI, 
king of France, who was not less enchanted with her beauty than with the 
fine provinces she brought him. When the union had lasted some years, and 
the queen had given birth to two daughters, the princesses Mane and Alix, 
Louis resolved to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and to take along with 
him his wife, whose uncle, Raymond, was duke of Antioch. The general 
morality of the royal and noble crusaders and pilgrims is represented in no 
very favourable light by contemporary writers; and it is easily undcrstootl 
how camps and marches, and a close and constant association with soldiers, 
should not be favourable to female virtue. Suspicion soon fell upon Eleanor, 
who, according to her least unfavourable judges, was guilty of great coquetry 
and freedom of manners; and her conduct in the gay and dissolute court of 
Antioch at last awakened the indignation of her devout husband. 

She was very generally accused of an intrigue with a young and handsome 
Turk, named Saladin.^ In 1152, about a year after their return from the Holy 
Land, Louis summoned a council of prelates for the purpose of divorcing hiiii 
from a woman who had publicly dishonoured him. The bishop of Langres, 
pleading for the king, gravely annoimccd that his royal master “no longer 
placed faith in his wife, and could never be sure of the legitimacy of her pro- 
geny.” But the archbishop of Bordeaux, desirous that the separation .should 
be effected in a less scandalous maimer, proposed to treat the whole question 
on very different gromds— namely, on the consanguinity of the parties, which 
might have been objected by the canonical law as an insuperable barrier to 
the marriage when it was contracted fifteen years before, but which now 
seemed to be remembered by the clergy somewhat tardily. This course, how- 
ever, relieved them from a delicate dilemma. Eleanor voluntarily and 
readily agreed to the dissolution of the marriage, and the council dissolved it 
accordingly — on the pretext that the consciences of the jjarties reproached 
them for living as man and wife when they were cousins within the prohibited 
degree.® 

But the good, simple Louis wonderfully deceived himself when he thought 
that no prince of the time would be so wanting in delicacy, and regardle.s,s of 
his own honour, as to marry a divorced wife of so defamed a reputation. 
According to a contemporary authority, Eleanor's only difficulty was in making 
a choice and escaping the too forcible addresses of some of her suitors. Homy 
soon presented hinaself, and, “with more policy than delicacy,” wooed, and 
won, and married her, too, within six weeks of her divorce. King Louis had 


' TOs Dwke William was a troubadour of high renown, and the most ancient of that 
icIasR 01 poets whose works have been preserved. 

* Some old writo^ confound this SaJadin with the Groat Saladin, the heroic opponent 

^ Rroat mistake, involvmpj an anachronism, 

^ L i he divorce of Eleanor has given rise to all manner of conjectures on the part of his- 
torians because of the great divergence in the accounts of contemporary writers Tlio French 
eiiromcTers are naturally bitter against the cjuocn. Tlie English and Angevin writers an^ 
more favourable. Gervasc of Canterbury, A who treats the matter very fuily, declares that 
xlcnry and Eleanor married for love, and that Eleanor had herself procured the divorce in 
'Order to marry Hcni:y---a statement which, of course, is untrue. to the question of 
consanguinity, says Kate Norgate,^> 'Hhat of Louis and Eleanor is not yQvy clear: it was 
at any rate more remote than that of Henry and Eleanor, who certainly were within the 
forbidden degree. To winch Hamsay 0 adds that scarcely a marriage iri the ruling classes 
of the time could have stood the test of the prohibited 'Henth degree.''] 
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been more delicate than politic; and, however honourable to him individually, 
his delicacy was a great misi'ojluiu' to Francf', lor it tlissevercd slates which 
had been united by the mairiage — retarded tliat fusion and iuk'giuiion wliicli 
alone could render the French ldugdotu_ respoc(.ablo, and throw' the finest 
territories of Fiance* into the hands of his most dangerous enemies. 'When 
it was too late, Louis saw the great error in jiolicy lie had eoimtiitled, aiul 
made what efforts he could to preyi'Ut (he marriage. He prohibited Henry, 
as his vassal for Normandy and Anjou, i o conlract any such union ; but Henry, 
liy far the more powerful of the two, cared litlle for the ]jrohibition, and Louis, 
111 the end, was obligeil to content himself with reci'iviiig tlie eniply oaths 
of allegiance which the fortunate f’lantagenet tendered for (hiienne and 
Poitou. 

The sacrifice w’as indeed immensf'. 'I'lir* [''rencli kingdom almost ceased to 
figure as a inaritimi* state on the Atlantic; and when Eleanor’s possessions 
wore added to those Henry already possi'sseil on the Foiitin<‘iil, that prince* 
occupied the whole coast line from Dieppe* tei Dayonne*, with the e\cei>tion 
onlj' of the great promontory cif lirittany. 


iiKNin’s e'oiio.v.vTro.v \ni) leici'onMS 

At their first arrival in Fnglanel e'veryt.hing won* a bright aspect. The 
queen roele by thei king’s .siele mte> t.lie reiyal e*i(y eif Winche*s(er, whore they 
both recei\’’od the homage of the nejbilify ; and when, on the* lOth eif Dewinher, 
Heinry loeik his ceironatiein oaths, anel ivas cre»wnc*d at We'stminstier hy Tlie-e)- 
liald, arcliliishop eif ()ant(*rbiiry, 10ie*aneir was creiwne'd witii him, amieist the* 
acclamations of (he pe*opk*. .’^ot a. shaelow of oppeisitiem was offere'd; (he 
English, still en!unoure*el of tlie'ir eild elynasty eir truelitieins, elwelt. with com- 
placency eui the* Haxeiii lileieiel, wliioh, from his meilheT’s siele*, lleiweal in the 
veins of the yonthfnl, handseime, and brave Ile*tiry: and all classes .s(«e'me*el (o 
eiverleiok the jiast hisleiry eif (he epie'en in he*r graneie'ur aue! magnifie'ence anel 
jiresent altaclimemt to tlie'ir king. The eaiuri. pageanirie's were splendiel, anel 
acceimpanieKl by the spemlaiie>fius re'jeiicing.s of (lie* citize*iis. 

Ileiiry proce*neleiel (,0 busine*Ks alnieist as seiein a.« (he eirown was em his head, 
lie assembleyl a gioat ceiuncil, ap[)<iinle*el (he (‘rown ofIi(*e*rs, Issued a eie*cre<*, 
promising his sulijeiets all (he* riglds emel liherfie'S Ilie*y iiael ('iijeiye'el unele*!* his 
graiidfatlier, llemry 1; anel lie* itnielei his ba, reins and liishojis sw’e'ar f<‘alty (0 
his infant chilelrem, his wife* I01e*aneir iiavingaire'uely made* liim (he happy father 
eif twei seins. TIei them tairneel his at(e‘niieiii lei tl'ie ceirrectiiig eif Uiost* abuses 
which hae! re*ne!e*reel the reign of Ste'plu'n :i long apniy (ei himself and a cunso 
tei the nation. His reifeirins werei neit comple'te'd for several ye'ars, but it will 
rc'iieler thei narrative cleinre*!' (o coneleusei our aeceiunt. <if tlu'so trausaetiems in 
one geiieirai statement. 

Henry apiieiinled the ear! of frfiie'e'stor grand justiciar of the kingdeim, anel, 
fooling (hut the! eiflico liael hitherto be-en insuflioie'ntly suppeirteid hy the crown, 
he attacheel to i(, more antpki ]ieiwers, anel provieled (he* in(*ans of (‘tiforcing 
its (locisions. Ah hanp(!tie*d in all seaseins of trouble and elisfre'ss in those ageis, 
tho coin had lie'on alloyeHl aiiet tnrnpereel with imeler fSteplie'n ; and neiw Henry 
issued an eiitire'ly now ceiinjigei of stundarel weight and purity. The fem'ign 
morconariea anel companies of adventure that earne ovtm t.o I'lngland during 
the long civil war bed, ween St<*pheu and Matilda had elone iucalcnlanlc inischiei. 
Many of those advoriture'rs hael got possession of tho eastkis and estaies of tho 
Anglo-Norman iiobk^s who adheroel to M!i(,il<la, tu«l had be«i created earls 
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and barons by Stephen; Henry detennined to drive every one of them from 
the land, and their expulsion seems to have afforded almost as much joy 
to the Saxon population as to the Normans, who raised a shout of triumph 
on the occasion. “We saw',” says Ralph de Diccto, “these Brabangons and 
Flemings cross the sea, to return Irom the camp to the plough-tail, and become 
again serfs, after having been lords.” 

Up to this point the operations were easy, and the king was carried forward 
on the high tide of popular opinion; but in what still reinamod to do w'ere 
great and obvious difficulties, for in the impartial execution of his measures 
he had to despoil those who fought his mother’s battles and supported his owm 
cause when he was a helpless infant. The generous romantic virtues natural 
to youth might have been fatal to him; but Henry’s heart in some respects 

seems never to have been yoimg,aud 
his head was cool and calculating. 
In a treaty made at Winchester, 
shortly after his pacification with 
Stephen, it was stijiulated that the 
king (Stephen) should resume all 
such royal castles and lands as had 
been alienated to the lay nobles or 
usur'iiod by them. Among the re- 
sumable gifts were many made by 
Matilda. Stephen, [loor as ho was, 
had neglected this resumption, or 
made no progress in it ( luruig the few 
months that he survived the treaty. 
But Henry was determined not to 
be a pauper king, or to tolerate that 
widely stretched aristocratic power 
w'hich bade fair to reduce royalty to 
an empty shadow. In the absence 
of other fixed revenues, the sover- 
eigns of that time depended almost 
entirely on the produce of the crown 
lands; and Stephen had allowed so 
IlENUY II much of tlicse to slip from him that 

there remained not sufficient for a 
decent maiiitonauce of royal dignity. Besides the niunerous castles which 
had been built by the turbulent nobles, royal fortresses and even royal cities 
had been granted away ; and these could hardly bo permitted to remain in 
the hands of the feudal lords without endangering the peace of the kingdom. 
Law was brought in to the aid of policy, and it was now established as a legal 
axiom that the ancient demesne of the crown was of so sacred and inalienable 
a nature that no length of time, tenure, or enjoyment could give a right of 
prescription to any other possessors, against the claim of succeeding princes, 
who mi^t (it was laid down) at any time resume possession of what hafl 
formerly been alienated. 

Foreseeing, however, that this step would create much discontent, Henry 
was cautious not to act without a high sanction; and he therefore summoned a 
great council of the nobles, who, after hearing the urgency of his necessities, 
concurred pretty generally in the justice of his immediately resuming all 
that had been held by his gi-andfathcr Henry I, with the exception of the 
alienations or grants to Stephen’s son and the church. As soon as he was armed 
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with this sanction the young king put himself at the head of a formidable army, 
knowing right well that there ucre many who would noi. consider them, selves 
l)Ound by the voics's of the assembly of nobles, and who would oniy cede their 
castles and lands by force. In some m.''tam‘es tlu' castles, on benng closely 
beleaguered, surrendered without, blood; bed, m others, tliey wcue taken by 
storm or reduced by famine. In neatly tdl east's tht'y were h'velled to the 
ground, and about elevt'U hundred ol the.se “dens of thieves’’ were blotted 
out from the fair land tliey defaeod. After many toils, and not a few chocks, 
Henry completed his purpo-se; he drove the earl of Nottingham and some other 
dangerous nobles out of tlu' kingilom; he k-velied with the ground the si.\ 
strong castles of Stephen’s brother, the famous bishop of Winehester, who, 
Ijlaciug no confidence m the new king wIkhii he had iK'lped to make, fled with 
ins troiusures to Cluny; he reduced fht' earl of Auniale, who had long reigned 
like an independent .sovcieign in Yorlcsliin', lo the jn-ojH'r riaie ol vassalage 
and allegiance; and hi' finally obligerl Malei/lm, king ol Scots, to resign tlie 
three northern counties of Nortliumbeiland, Cuinbi'rhuid, and Westmoi eland 
[and do homage] for the po.sses.sion of the earldom of iruntiiigdon, wliieh the 
Scottish i)rince.s claimed as de.-'Cendaiit.s of 1‘lurl ’Waltiicof Henry was not le.ss 
eager to recover everything tlian wisely anxious to avoid the ajipearanee of 
acting from motives of party revenge; aii<l by his e<ni!il and impart iid pro- 
ceeding he left th(' adherents of Stephen no more rea.soii to eomplaiu than 
his mother’s or his own partisans.^ 


K.\imY YKAI.'.S OF HK.Vin’s Ill.IO.V 

Before Henry had completed his work (;f destroying the “adullerine” 
castles he was called to tiie (’ontinent (J Ifiti), where his_ younger Iwother 
(Icoffrey had rabed tlie standard of revolt in Anjou and jVlaiiie, usserling that 
by Ills father’s will the.«(.‘ possessions were (o (all lo him if Henry b(*eanie king; 
of lOngland. Lmiis \’I1, wlio had openly .'■hown enciairagemeiit to Heol'frejg 
was detached from his supjiort by ll<‘nry’.s unconditionally and Yoiuntariiy 
renewing his oath of ullegianci' l.o the Kreneli king for sill the uuni('rou.s pos- 
se, ssions he held of hiin. Henry a(. the lii-ail of an army invailed the disimie.d 
territory, and Gi'offrey was forced to submit, and to be .satisfied with the 
liberal pension which his brother allowf'd him. liefori* his return to England 
Henry made a triumphal prognrs through A(|uitaine and the other dominions 
which Eleanor had brought him, and at n great council held at Bordeaux 
received thc! homage of his principal vas.«als, 

Henry had returned to hlnglaud (1 11)7) to coiuluet a campaign against the 
Wiilsh. With a {lowerful army In' {'uteri'd Flintsliire, and [leiietrated far 
into the mountains of North Wales without opiMisiticm. At last, howevi'r, as 
his army was witc'ring a narrow di'file in Coh'shill (t'ynsyllt) Forest ho W'us 
unexjiectedly attackcsl by the Welsh under their ehktf, (Wen Gwynedd. 
Taken at n (llsadvanlage, the JCngllsh loss was I'lionnous, the khig.^aved liini- 
self with dif!icull,y, and many of his chief barons fell ; but the army at, length 
fought its way out of Uni pa.sH, 'I’hi'iiceforth the eanipnigii was conducted 
with greater caution, and afUr marching for some distnneo along tlie coast, and 
constructing castles at se.veral st.rat('gic points, a jK'ace w’Uh concluded by 
which the Welsh chieftains swore fealty to tlie I'lnglish king and gave up to 
him several dislricts they Iiad won in Stephen’s timc- 

Henry had scarcely retunKHl to ICnglanU when Geoffrey accepted from 
the city of Nantes in iower lirittany a vohintaiy tender of the government 
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of their municipality. But Geoffrey died within the year, and the city renewed 
its f oi-mer allegiance to Conan, count of Brittany. Henry, who had long looked 
upon Brittany with a covetous eye, as the only break in the chain of his con- 
tmental possessions, put forth the astounding claim that Nantes fell to him 
by inheritance, on Geoffrey’s death. Crossing at once to Brittany, where he 
was ineffectually opposed by Conan, Henry forced Nantes into submission, 
and quietly occupied all the region between the Vilaine and the Loire. 
With Conan, whom he left in control of Brittany, he concluded an arrange- 
ment by which his young son Geoffrey was affianced to Conan’s daughter, 
Constance, with the understanding that she should accede to her father’s 
Breton possessions at his death. In order to pacify Louis, who was naturally 
alarmed at Henry’s actions, the king, with his faithful friend and minister 
Thomas a Becket, proceeded at once to Paris with a magnificent retinue. 
Then, while the nobles and people were dazzled and interested by lavish 
display and well-placed generosity, there was concluded a treaty providing for 
the marriage of Henry’s eldest son. Prince Henry, to Louis’ daughter Margaret. 

Early in 1159 Henry took a step which he must have realised was almost 
certain to disimpt the friendly relations he had just been at so much pains to 
establish with Louis. This was a determination to recover Toulouse from 
Raymond V, its count. With Queen Eleanor, Henry had come into pos- 
session of a disputed claim to these dominions which the counts of Poitou 
had long asserted. As the holder of that title he now ])reparcd to press 
the claim. The expedition against Toulouse is_ of importance in English 
history, however, not so much because of its military operations as because 



EvLANn Abbky, Yorkshire (1150 a o.) 


the preparations for it were marked by the institution of one of the financial 
measures for which Henry is best remembered. This was the mstitution 
of the tax known as scutage, as a commutation for personal military service. 
Heiuy realised that in caliin| upon the English and Normans to help him 
in his wars in far-away Aquitaine he was stretching the theory of feudal service 
to the uttermost, and he preferred not to make the attempt. Ho therefore 
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hit upon the idea of asking England and Normandy to furnish funds with 
which he could employ an army of mercenaries, who not only would bi* likely 
to be all trained fighting men, but who would also be unhinderfid b}' the forty- 
day limitation of feudal service. Therefore 
a commutation was ariangerl amounting to 
two marks on a knight’s fee in Englaiid and 
sixty shillings in Normandy. 

By this and other means Henry raiscil 
the sum of X‘180,000 in all his dominions, and 
gathered together at Poitiers a finely ecpiipiicd 
army of merconarics. With them came a 
mighty array of barons and knights fioiii all 
Hi'iiry’s pos.sessioiis, and Ix-side him rode Mai- 
colni, king of Scotland, Ilaymond, kingof Ara- 
gon, and the clerical lord chancellor, Becket, 
iiccoutn'd as any lay hnrou, andacconijiunicil 
by seven bundled knights and men-at-arms 
raised at his own expense The expedition 
undertaken in such force, although marked 
by several brilliant exploits, was on tla* wholi' 
unsuccessful, (labors was taken, but Ix'fore 
Toulouse was reached bouis had taken the 
field in behalf of Count Ivitymoiiil, and 
thrown hiinself into (he city; and Ihairy, in- 
flu<‘need, it is said, by a realisation of Ids 
feudal obligations and tlu* bad <>xarnpl(* lie 
might set 1.o his own vassals by rutlih'ssly 
bri'aking them, withdrew his forces witlioiit 
laying sii'ge to tlir' city. ]n the following 
yf'ur a peac(‘ iK'gotialcd by Be.e.ket, was con- 
eluded with Jjouis. Prince f lenry did homage 
to liouis for liis father's ihieiiy of Normaii<ly, 
and A(|uitaniau garrisons Were left in CalioVs 
and the othm’ towns occupied during (Ik* 
southern campaign. Bc'fort' the year was 
out Prince Henry, agc'd seven, and Priiici*ss Margaret, aged three, were 
married by sj«‘cial dispensation of the pojH'." 

A .sliort period of tranquillity, both in England and llmiry's continental 
dominions, followed this reconciliation; and wiii'ii it was disturbed, the storm 
proceeded from a most unexpected tiuarti'r— from Thomas ii, Becket, the 
king’s bosom friend. 



St. Andkkw’h (Jathkduai.* 

Arnold iilmut U<K>) 


THK KIHK OF HKCKIOT 

Becket was bom in London, in or about the yetir 1 1 17.’ Ois father was 
a citiKon ami trjuktr. The boy, however, was gifted witli an extraordinary 
uitelhgeiKx!, a liandsome person, and most engaging manners; ami his father 

r* Tlw) older hmlomim wem fond of layitig HtwiM cm tlio fcSaxoii i>ar«utiij(o of Thomas, as 
ttjc imuMtiuf that oim of the rape niimt fuivci poamj*?8cd to 

ri«e to mum heif»;htH power. Moderfi rawarch* howcjvor, hfWMp<di(»d this pretty conelumoo 
by mformmg ns that Gilbert Bo/iket, tlio fatlior of Thonuis, a tiative of liouou who had 
settled m Loudon, and that bis mothor iiohcBia was likewise a Nonnan, having beeti born in 
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gave him all the advantages of education that were within his reach. He 
studied successively at Merton abbey, London, Oxford, and Paris, in which 
last city he applied to civil law, and acquired as perfect a mastery and as 
pure a pronunciation of the French language as any of the best educated of 
the Norman nobles and officers. While yet a young man, he was employed 
as an imder-clerk in the office of the sheriff of London, whore he attracted 
the attention of Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, who sent him to com- 
plete his study of the civil law at the then famous school of Bologna. After 
profiting by the lessons of the learned Gratian, Becket recrossed the Alps, 
and stayed some time at Auxerre, in Bui’gundy, to attend the lectures of 
another celebrated law professor. 

On his return to London he took deacon’s orders,^ and his powerful pa- 
tron the archbishop gave him some valuable church preferment, which neces- 
sitated neither a residence nor the performance of any chxuch duties ; and he 
soon afterwards sent him, as the best qualified person he knew, to conduct 
some important negotiations at the court of Rome. The young diplomatist 
—he was then only thirty-two years old — acquitted himself with great albility 
and complete success, obtaining from the pope a prohibition that defeated 
the design of crowning Prince Eustace, the son of Stephen — an important 
service, which secured the favour of tne empress Matilda and the house of 
Plantagenet. On Hemy’s accession. Archbishop Theobald had all the au- 
thority of prime minister, and, being old and infirm, he delegated the most of 
it to the active Becket, who was made chancellor of the kingdom two years 
after, being the first man of English birth since the Conquest that had reached 
any eminent office. Henry at the same time appointed him preceptor of 
the heir to the crown, and gave him the wardenship of the Tower of London, 
the castle of Berkhampstead, and the honoxrr of Eye, with 340 knights’ fees. 
His revenue was immense; and no man ever spent more freely or magnifi- 
cently. His house was a palace, both in dimensions and appointments. It 
was stocked with vessels of gold and silver, and constantly frequented by 
numberless guests of all ranks, from barons and carls to knights and pages 
and simple retainers. His tables were spread with the choicest viands; the 
best of wines were poured out with an unsparing hand; the ricihest dresses 
allotted to his pages and serviug-mon. 

The chancellor’s out-door appearance was still more splejidid, and on 
great public occasions was carried to an extremity of pomp and magnificence. 
When ho went on his cmba.ssy to Paris, in 1158, he was attended by two 
hundred knights, besides many barons and nobles, and a host of domestics, 
all richly armed and attired, the chancellor himself having four-and-twenty 
changes of apparel. As he travelled through France, his train of wagons and 
sumpter-horses, his hounds and hawks, his huntsmen and falconers, seemed 
to announce the presence of a more than king. Whenever he entered a town, 
the ambassadorial procession was led by 250 boys, singing national songs; 
then followed his hounds, led in couples; and these were succeeded by eight 
wagons, each with five large horses and five drivers in new frocks. Every 
wagon was covered with skins, and guarded by two men and a fierce mastiffi 
Two of the wagons were loaded with ale, to be distributed to the people; 
one carried the vessels and furniture of his chapel ; another of his bed-chamber; 
a fifth was loaded with his kitchen apparatus; a sixth carried his abundant 
plate and wardrobe ; and the other two were devoted to the use of his house- 
hold servants. After the wagons came twelve sumpter-horses, a monkey riding 

* fjp never took the major orders till he became archbishop. 
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on ouch, with a groom behind on his knees. Then cainc the esquires, cai- 
ryiiig the shields, and loading the war-horses of tlioir respective knights; then 
other osciuiros, falconers, officers of the household, knights, and jjriosts; and 
last of all appoai-fid the great chancellor himself, ivith his familiar friends. 
As Beckot iia.s.scd in this guise, the French were hoard to exclaim, ‘‘What 
manner of man must the king of England be, when his chancellor travels in 
such state!” 

Henry encouraged all this pomp and magnificence, and seems to have 
taken a lively enjoyment in the spectacle, though ho sometimes twitted the 
chancellor on the finery of his attire. .Ml such offices of government as were 
not performed by the ready and indefatigable king himself were left to Bockel., 
who had no competitor in authority. Socud eiienues he had in abundance, 
but never even a momentary lival in the ro^-al favour. The minister ami 
king lived together like lirothers; and according to a contemporary [I’oter of 
Blois] who knew more of ilmiry than any other that has written concerning 
liim, it was notorious to all men that they were car vtium cl nnimam mtam 
(of one heart and one mind in all thing.-"). With his chancellor Henry gave 
free scope to a facetious, frolicsome humour, wliieli v. as natural to him, though 
no prince could ussumy more dignity and steniiiefs when necessary. I'he 
chancellor was an admirabk' horscanan, and expert in hunting and hawking 
and all the sports ol the field. Thes-c aceomplishiiK'nts, and a nev'ca-failing 
wit and vivacity, made hini th<! constant compamon of the king’s leisure 
hours, and the sharer (it is hintcfl) in less umoei'iit pleasures; for Henry was 
a viiiy inconstant hushand, and had much of the Norman lieentiousness. 

At the same time, Becket was an alile minister, and his adnuiiistration 
was not only advantagcious to the. interests of his master, hut, mi the whole, 
extremely Ix'ueticial to the nation. .Most of the useful measures which dis- 
tiiiguislied the early part of the king’s reign havi! been attributed to his advice, 
liis_ discriminating' genius, and good iritenlioiis. Huch werii tlx* restoration 
of internal l,raiK(uilli(.y, the curbing of the baronial power, the better aj^point- 
mmit of judges, the reform in the eurreney, arul the encourageimmt given to 
ti-adi'. lie certainly could not be accused’ <if entmiaining a low notion (ff the 
royal jirerogativc', or of any lukewarmness in exacting th(‘ rights of the king, 
fie hunihlcd the lay arisLoeracy wiKsiever he could, and more than once 
attacked the oxtraxuigaut privildgi's, imiiiunil.ii's, and <>xemptions clainuMl by 
the aristocracy of tlie church. I le insisted that the bishops and abbots should 
jjay t.he scutag(‘ for the war of ’’roulousc like the lay vassals of the crown, 
and thisdrew upon him l.he violent invectives of many of thf' hierarchy, < fil- 
bert h'oliotj the bishop of llendord, am<»ng otlum-i, accusing him of plunging 
the swonl into the bosom of mother ehurcli, and tlin-aieniug him with ex- 
communication. 

All this tended to convince ficnry that. Bixtket was llu‘ pro[K.‘r pei-srm tf> 
nominate to the primacy, as one who had nirendy givi'ii jiroofs of a spirit 
greatly averse to (‘(iciesiast.ical encroachments, aiid that promised to be of 
the greatest soivice to him in a project which, in common witfi other Euro- 
pean sovereigns, lie hail much at heart — iiamely, to che<’k the growing power 
of Rome, and curtail the privik'gf.'s of the priesthood. Although his conduct 
hiwl not Ixica very pric'st-like, ho was popular; the king’s favour and inten- 
tions were well known, and accordingly, in llffl, when his old patron, Theo- 
bald, archbishop of Canterbury, died, the pulilic voice dcsignatotl Ueckcl as 
the man who must inevitably succeed him; and after a vacancy of about 
thirteen months, during which Henry drew the revenues, ho was appointed 
primate of all England. 
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BECKET BECOMES ARCHBISHOP OF CANTEEBURT 

From that moment Becket was an altered man: the soldier, statesman, 
hunter, courtier, man of the world, and man of pleasure became a rigid and 
ascetic monk, renouncing even the iimocent enjoyments of life, together with 
the service of his more friend than master, and resolving to perish by a slow 
martyrdom rather than suffer the king to invade the smallest privilege of the 
church. Although he then retained, and afterwards showed a somewhat 
inconsistent anxiety to keep certain other worldly honours and places of 
trust, he resigned the chancellorship in spite of the wishes of the king; he 
discarded all his former companions and magnificent retinue; he threw off 
his splendid at lire ;_ he discharged his choice cooks and his cup-bearers, to 
surround liimseK with monks and beggars (whose feet he daily washed), to 
clothe himself in sackcloth, to eat the coarsest food, and drink water rendered 
bitter by the mixture of unsavoury herbs. The rest of his penitence, his 
prayers, his works of clxarity in hospitals and pest-houses soon caused his 
name to bo revered as that of a saint, and his person to be followed by the 
prayers and acclamations of the people. With the views the king was 
known to entertain in church matters, the collision was inevitable ; yet it 
certainly was the archbishop who began the contest. 

In 1103, about a year after his elevation, Becket raised a loud complaint 
on the usurpations by the king and laity of the rights and property of the 
church. He claimed houses and lands which, if they ever had been included 
in the endowments of the see of Canterbury, had been for generations in the 
possession of lay families. It is curious to see castles and places of war figur- 
ing in his list. From the king himself he demanded the important castle of 
Rochester. From the earl of Clare — ^whose family had possessed them in fief 
ever since the Conquest— -he demanded the strong castle and the barony of 
Tunbridge ; and from other barons possessions of a like nature. But to com- 
plete the indignation of Henry, who had laid it down as an indispensable 
and unchangeable rule of government that no vassal who held in capite of 
the crown should be cxcoimnunicated without his previous knowledge and 
consent, he hurled the thunders of the church at the head of William do Eyns- 
iord, a military tenant of the crown, for forcibly ejecting a priest collated to 
the rectory of that manor by the archbishop; and for pretending, as lord of 
the manor, to a right over that living. When Henry ordered him to revoke 
the sentence, Becket told him that it was not for the king to inform him 
whom he should absolve and whom excommunicate — a right and faculty ap- 
pertaining solely to the church. The king then resorted from remonstrances 
to threats of vengeance; and Becket, bending for a while before the storm, 
absolved the knight, but reluctantly and with a bad grace. 

In the course of the following year the king matured his project for sub- 
jecting the clergy to the authority of the civil courts for murder, felony, and 
other civil crimes; and to this reform, in a council held at Westminster, he 
formally demanded the a^ent of the archbishop and the other prelates. The 
leniency of the ecclesiastical courts to offenders in holy orders seemed almost 
to give an immunity to crime; and a recent case, in which a clergyman had 
been but slightly punished for the most atrocious of offences, called aloud 
for a change of court and practice, and lent unanswerable arguments to the 
ministers and advocates of the king. The bishops, however, with one voice, 
rejected the proposed innovations; upon which Henry asked them if they 
would merely promise to observe the ancient customs of the realm. Becket 
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uud liis brethren, with the exception only of Hilary, bishop of Chichester, 
answered that they woulrl observe tJieni, "saving thc'ir order ” On tins tlie 
king inimediateiy dc'pri’veil the archbishop of the manor of Eye and tlu' 
c:istlo of Bcrkhain{).steuil. 


THE COXSXITUITONS OF C'LARENDOlSi 

Finding, howewir, (luii tlio bishops fell fi’om his side, and being on one 
iiat'd menaced by tiie. kiiig and lay nobles, ami on the other, it is said, ailvisoil 
to submit by Ihe pope himself, Beeliet sluatly afterwards, at a gicat council 
held at Clarendon,^ in Willshiro f.fanuary 2.'5th, IIGI), consented to sign a 
series t>f enactments embodying the siweral ]>oiuts insisted upon liy the king, 
and henci' eulled the Constitutions of (hireiulon, but he refused to |)ut his 
seal to them, and iimiKsliately after withdrew from the eourt., and even from 
the service oi the altar, to sniijeet. himself to the harshest jienance for having 
acted contrary to his inward conviction. Hubseiiuenlly the jiopi! rejected the 
Constilulions of Clarendon, with the (“xci-jdion only of six articles of minor 
important'; and till- archbishop was thr>n encouraged to persist, l)y the only 
supi'rior he ae.kiiowIedge<l in this vs’firld.'' 

TJic Constitutions of Clarendon eoiistifule one of the most important 
clocumenl.s in the history of the relations beUweeu cliurch and state in Eng- 
land. They piirpoit to be, and it is now pretty generally accepted, (h'spito 
the dissent of Ijiiiga.rd'^ and some other Catholic writers, that they are a re- 
port of the usages and customs of the Coiirpioror and liis sons, particularly 
of Henry I, in regard to the dlsputeil points.^ Tlic most important jioints 
laid down in the Constitutions W(‘re_ these: disputes eoncernhig advowsoiis 
ami presentations to be tried in the king’s court ; eriminons clerks to bo tried 
ill the king’s court; no clm-gyman to leave the realm wil.hout the king’s con- 
sent; appeals allowed from the ecclesiastical courts to the king; no tenant- 
in-chief or royal minister to lie excommmiicatcd witlioiit Hit' king’s consent; 
the clergy to hold tlit'ir lands as teiiuiits-iii-chi<'!’,_and to perform all duties and 
!itl(*ml the king’s court with otlu'i' leiianis-in-c.hief ; t'leetions of archbishops, 
bishops, ami abliots tt) lake place by the king's order in the king’s chapel, 
the man elected t,o do Iminagt,* for his lamls before const'cration; sons of vil- 
leins not to bo allowed to lake clerical orders without the consent of their 
lord esiiressly accorded. 

Hpeaking' of the Constitutions, Bishop Hfiibbsj eharaeterises them as 
juirt of a great scheme of administrative reform, bringing the debatable 
ground between (he spiritual and ti'inpoml powers within the ri'uch of 
common jmstice. He asserts that, they arc in no sense the t'ngine of tyranny 
or secular spite, no men* weapon of controversy ; hut eajcvilated to abolish 
the lawlessness due to professional jealousy. Bufi this is the correct vii'W 
as (!m[)hasiso(l, he declares, by the fact, that the Constitutions of Clarendon 
served as a guide to t.ho customary practice of a lat.er period jn all similar 
matl.ers. And in regard to a <piestio« such as this, the opinion of Stubbs 
must rank before that of almost every other commentator.® 

* "The nsHcmlily at Clamitlon scemfi (o tmva Iwn tho west considerable of ihose whieh 
met ander tine name of tlw Great or tin* Couimoii (Vnineil of the Realm Miaee tixs Noniian 
invitHion, They were not y«t called by this name of a parlianient. But wliatever aifficulty 
HJiiy exist oonceming the qualifications of their eoiistitucnt nit*mberB,_ tiicre is no reason to 
dmita lliat tho fulness of legislative iwitliority was (‘xerei«e<l l>y tlm king only when ha was 
present in such mwmlihss, and acted witli tlicir advice i«id eonsent."— Mackintosh.”* 
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TUB FALL OP BECKET 

The Tfing now assembled a great council in the town of Northarnpton, 
and summoned the archbishop to appear before it. He was charged, in the 
first place, with a breach of allegiance and acts of contempt against the king. 
He offered a plea in excuse, but Henry swore, “by God’s eyes,” that he would 
have justice in its full extent, and the court condemned Becket to forfeit all 
his goods and chattels ; but tliis forfeitm-e was immediately commuted for a 
fine of £500. On the third day, he was required to render an account of all 
his receipts from vacant abbeys and bishoprics during his chancellorship, 
the balance due thereon to the crown being set down at the enormous sum 
of 44,000 marks. 

Becket now perceived that the king was bent on his utter ruin. For a 
moment he was overpowered ; but, recovering his firmness and self-possession, 
which never forsook him for long intervals, he said he was not bound to plead 
on that count, seeing that, at his consecration as archbishop, he had been 
publicly released by the king from all such claims. He demanded a confer- 
ence with the bishops; but these dignitaries had already declared for the 
court, and the majority of them now advised him to resign the primacy, as 
the only step which could restore peace to the church and the nation. His 
indomitable mind, however, yielded none of its firmness and, we must add, 
its pride. He considered the bishojis cowards and time-servers; and resolved 
to retain that post from which, having once been placed in it, it was held, by 
all law and custom, he could never be deposed by the temporal power. On 
the morning of the decisive day (October 18th, 1164), he celebrated the mass 
of St. Stephen, the first martyr, the office of which begins with those words : 
“ Se^runl principett et (ulvcrmm me hqmhantivr'’ (Princes also did sit and speak 
against me) ; Ps. cxix., 23. 

After the nias.s, he set out for the court, arrayed in his jiontifical robes. 
Ho went on horseback, bearing the archiepiscopal cross m his right hand 
and holding the reins in his left. When he dismounted at the iiahioo, one 
of his suffragans would have borne the cross before him in the usual inanncr^ 
but he would not let it go out of his hands. _ “But,” said the archbishop of 
York, an old rival and enemy of Becket, “ it is defying the king, our lord, 
to come in this fashion to his court ; but the king has a sword, the point of 
which is sharper than that of thy pastoral staff.” _ As the primate entered, 
the kmg rose from his scat, and withdrew to an inner apartment, whither 
the barons and bishops soon followed him, leavmg Becket alone m the vast 
hall, or attended only by a few of his clerks or the inferior clergy, the whole 
body of which, unlike the dignitaries of the church, inclined to his person iind 
cause. Becket seated himself on a b<!nch, and still holding his cross erect 
calmly awaited the event. He was not made to wait long: the bishop of 
Exeter, terrified at the excessive cxasjwration of the sovereign, came forth 
from the inner apartment, and throwing himself on his knees implored the 
primate to have pity on himself and his brethren the bishops, for the king 
had vowed to slay tlio first of them that should attempt to excuse his conduct. 
“Thou fearest?” replied Becket; “fiee then — thou canst not xmderstand the 
things that are of God!” Soon afterwards, the rest of the bishops appeared 
in a body, and Hilary of Chichester, speaking in the name of all, said : “Tiiou 
wast our primate, but now we disavow thee, because, after having promised 
faith to the king, our common lord, and sworn to maintain his royal customs, 
thou hast oudoavourod to destroy tliem, and hast broken thine oath. We 
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proclaiiii tiieo, tiieii, a traitor, aucl tell Ihcie we will no longer obey a perjured 
archbishop, but place ourrieivtis and om- cause under the protection of our 
lord the pope, and sanmion thcc to answer us betoi-e iiiin.” “1 hear,” said 
Jiecket; and he deigned no further reply. 

According to Huger of Ilo^'eden,« the arcbbisliop was accused in the coun- 
cil chamber of the impossible crime of magic; and the barons j)ronounced a 
sentence of imprisonment against him. The door of that chamber soon 
opened, and llobert, earl of Leicester, followed by the barons, stepped forth 
into tile hall to read the sentence. The ai’clibishop rose, and, interrupthig 
liim, said, “Son and earl, hear me limt Thou knowest with liow much faith 
1 serv('(l the king — with liow much relucLunee, and only to please him, T ac- 
ccjitod my presi'iit chaige, and in what maniuT I was declared free fiom all 
secular cfaiins wliatsoevi'r. Toueliing the things which lutppeiied bcloro my 
consecration 1 ought not to answ'er, nor will 1 answer. T’ou, moreover, are 
idl my cliildi'f'ii in (lod; and neither law' nor reason pi rmits you to sit in judg- 
ment upon your father. 1 forbid you therefore to judge me; 1 decline your 
trilmnal, and tefer my (juaiTcl to the decision of llie pope. To him I appeal ; 
and now', under llie holy [irolection of the Catholic church and the apostolic 
see, i (li'part in pi'ace.” 

Afti'r this counter-appe!i! to the powi'r which his adviTsaries had been 
the first to invoki*, Hi'ckid slowly strode through the crowd towards the dooi* 
of the hall. \Vh(>n ni'ar the (hresiiold, the spirit of the soIdi('r,_ which was 
not yet extinguished liy thi' aspirations of the saint, bluued forth in a wither- 
ing look £111(1 a few liusty Imt impassioniHl words. Borne of the courtiers and 
attendants of the knig'tliri'W at him straw or ruslii'Sj w'hich they gathered 
from the flooi-j and called him traitor and false perjurer. Turning round 
mid drawing himself up to his full height, he cried, “If my holy calling did 
not forbid it, 1 would make my answer with my sword to t.hose cowards whii 
call me traitor!” He then mounted his horse amidst the accUuna lions of 
the lower cli'rgy juid common jieople, and rode in a sort of triumph to lus 
lodgings, the iiopulace shouting, “IJles.sed hi' (,!oti, who li.'ilh delivered his 
servant from the hands of liis enemies!” I'he strenglli of liiicket’s [larty 
was in the po|>ular body. In the coui-se of the evening he sent to the, king 
to ask leave to ri'tire beyond se:i, £Uid he was told that he should recehu an 
answ'er on the following morning. Jiecket, however, stole out of the towii of 
Northampton at ihe dead of night, disguised as a simple monk, and calling 
himself Brother Dearman; and being followed only by two clerks and a do- 
mestic servjinl., he hastened towsiriLs the coast, hiding by ilay and jiursuing 
his journey by niglil. The season was far advjmccd, and the stormy winds 
of November swejit Ihe walem of the Channel when he readied the coiust; 
but Hecki't embarked in a small boat, and after many perils and fatigues 
lauded at fjrnvelines, in Flanders, 

From the senjiort of Gnivdines he and his conipaiiious walked on foot 
to till) monastery of Bt. Jiertin, at Bt. Omer, where ho waited a short time 
the success of liis applications to the king of l'’runcc and th(' po}K!, Ale.xjin(ler 
in, who lijid fixed his residence for a time in the city of Bens. Their an- 
swers were most favourable; for, f<)rtun!it.ely for Becket, ilie jealousy and dis- 
union between the kings of Franco and iCngland disposed i^ouis to protect 
the obnoxious exile, in order to vex and weaken Tienry; and the popc^ tuni- 
iug a deaf ear to a niagnifieont embassy dtispalchod to him by the liuglish 
sovereign, determined to support the eause of the primato »s that of truth, 
of justicsi, and the church. The Hplendid abbey of J^ontigny, in Burgundy, 
was assigned to him as an honourable and secure asylum; and the pope rc- 
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invested him with his archiepiscopal dignity, which he had surrendered into 
his hands. 

As soon as Henry was informed of these particulars, he issued writs to 
the sheriffs of England, commanding them to seize all rents and possessions 
of the primate within their jurisdictions, and to detain all bearers of appeals 
to the pope till the king’s pleasure should bo made known to them. He also 
commanded the justices of the kingdom to detain, in like manner, all bearers 
of papers, whether from the pope or Becket, that purported to pronounce 
excommunication or interdict on the realm. The primate’s name was struck 
out of the hturgy, and the revenues of every clergyman who had either fol- 
lowed him into France or had sent him aid and money were seized by the 
crown._ If Henry’s vengeance had stopped here it might have been excused, 
if not justified; but, irritated to madness by the tone of defiance his enemy 
assumed in a foreign country, he proceeded to further vindictive and most dis- 
graceful measures, issuing one common sentence of banishment against all who 
were connected with Becket, either by the ties of relationship or of friend- 
ship. The list of proscription contained four hundred names, for the wives 
and children of Beckot’s friends were included. Pontigny was beset by these 
exiles, but Becket finally succeeded in relieving their immediate wants by 
interesting the king of France, the queen of Sicily, and the pope, in then- 
favour. 


THE WELSH AND BRETON REVOLTS 

In 1165, the year after Becket’s flight, Henry sustained no small disgrace 
from the result of a campaign, in which ho personally commanded, against 
the Welsh. That hardy people had risen once more in arms in 1163, but 
had been defeated by an Anglo-Norman anuy, which subsequently plundered 
and wasted with fire the county of Gamiarthen. Somewhat more than a year 
later a nephew of Rees-ap-Gryffiths, king of South Wales, was found dead 
in his bed; and the unclcj assorting he had been assa.ssinatcd by the secret 
emissaries of a neighbouring Norman baron, collected the mountaineers of 
the south, and began a fierce and successful warfare, in which ho was presently 
joined by his old allies, Gwynedd of North Wales and Owen Cyvelioch, the 
leader of the clans of Powy.sland. One Norman castle after "another fell, 
and, when ho.stilitios had continued for some time, the Welsh pushed their 
incursions forward into the level country. 

The king, turning at length his attention from the church quarrel, which 
had absorbed it, drew together an aimy and hastened to the Welsh marches. 
At his approach the mountaineers withdrew “ to their starting-holes” — their 
woods and strait passages. Henry, without regard to difficulties and dangers, 
followed them, and a general action was fou^it on the banks of the Cieroc. 
The Welsh were defeated, fund fled to then* uplands. Heniy, still following 
them, penetrated as far as the lofty Berwin, at the foot of which he encamped. 
A sudden storm of rain set in, and continued until all the streams wore fearfully 
swollen, and the valley was deluged. Meanwhile the natives gathered on the 
ridges of the mountain of Berwm; but it appears to have been more from 
the war of the elements than of man that the king’s array retreated in great 
disorder and with some loss. Henry had hitherto showed himself remarkably 
free from the cruelty of his age, but his mind was now embittered, and in a hasty 
moment he resolved to take a barbarous vengeance on the persons of the noble 
hostages whom the Welsh princes had placed in his hands, seven years before. 
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as pledges of theii’ tranquillity and allegiance. Tlio eyes of the males were 
picked out of their heads, and the noses and ears of tlic females were cut ofl'. 

This reverse in England was soon followed by successes on the Cont.inout. 
A formidable insuiTection broke out in Ihithuiy against Henry’s subservient 
ally Conan, who applied to him for succour, according to the terms of the 
treaty of alliance. The troops of the king entc'red by the frontier of Normandy 
under pretext of defending the legitimate duke of the Bretons against liis 
levolted subjects. Henry soon made himself inastfT of Dol, and several other 
towns, which he kept and gurri.soned u ith his own soldiers. Conan luul shown 
hiniself utterly incapable of managing the fieroe Breton nobles, by whose 
excesses and cruelties th(' jjoor pi'oph' wis'c ground to the (lust. Tdeni-y’s 
power and abilities wore well known to t lie siiflenng Breton.^, and a eon.sidernble 
party, including the pric'sts of tlie country, lalliisl round him, and liaih'd him 
as a deliverer. Conan resigned the remnant of his authority into the hands 
of his protector, who govena'd tiie slate in the name of his son (Jeoffivy and. 
Conan’s heiress Constance, the e.qiousals of llusse two children hoing pre- 
maturely soleinnLscd. 


TIIK QlUimia WITH JiKCKhT KKNKWMI) 

In the month of May the banished nrchhishop w(>nt from Pontigny to 
Vtizelay, near Aiixm-re, and encomaged by the ])op(> he T(‘paire(l to the church 
oil the great h'stlval of the Ascension, and mounting the pulpit there, ‘Svit.li 
hook, bell, and caudle,” solemnly cursed and pronounce(l the sentence of ex- 
comiimnicat on against the (hdimchn-s of llu* Constitutions of ClareiKloii, the 
d(‘traiiiers of f he .sequestrah'd property of tiu' cluirch of {'aiilurbiiry,' and t’ho.se 
who imprisoned or pc'rsec.iited (ntlier laymen or chs-gy on his aecounl. This 
done, he niore jiarticiilarly (‘xcoinmiiiiicated by name Richard (le laicy, 
Joceliii Balioi, and four other of ir<'nry‘.s eoiirticrs and prime favourites. ' ’ 

The king was at Cliinon, in Aiijoiq'when he was startled by lliis new sign 
of life given by his adversary. Though in gem-ral a. gnxii. ma.ster of his feelings, 
Hi'iiiy was subject to exe(!.sseH of ungoveniubh' fury, and on t.his oc,(‘asioii he 
seems fairly to have taken leave of his s(>n.ses. He (•ri<>d out that, they wanted 
to kill him, body and soul— that he was wretcln'd in being surrounded by 
cowards and traitors, not one of whom thought of delivering him from tin* 
iiisupportahle, ve.xations causc'd him by a single man. He took off his cap 
and dashed it to the ground, undid his girdle, thu'W his clotlu's about the 
room, tore off tls* silk coverlet from his bed and rolled upon it, and gnawed 
the straw and rushes — for it appears that this mighty and splendid monarch 
had no het.ter bed. His resentment did net. pass away witii this paro.xysm; 
and after writing to the pope and the king of France,’ he thn>at(‘n('d that,, if 
Becket should return and continue to he sheltered at the abbiy of I'ontigny, 
which beloiigeiHo tlie (/isU'rciuns, he would seize all the estat(‘s apperlainihg 
to that ord(*r within his numerous dominions. 

The throat was an alarming one to the monk.s, and we find Becket re- 
moving out of Burgundy to the town of (S(*um, whi'ro a ii(*w asylum was ap- 
pointed him by liouts,^ A [laltry war was l«igun and endeil by a truce, all 
within a few months; it was followed the next year by another war, ecjually 

r‘ “It must iiiwayH l)o fcm(ii!il)(>r(«{." snys I'Vciiiimii,? "tluvt tlm stfcmtl quarrel, tlio 
((uamJ lu wlucli 'nioiuas (Heel, was wltolly (HBtinrt from the first, and had to do not with 
the exemption of elorks from soeular jurisdiction Imt witii the riglite of the ehurelies of Can- 
terbury and york."j 
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short and still more inglorious for the French king. Nothing but an empty 
pride could, have been gratified by a series of feudal oaths ; but the designations 
given to his sons on this occasion by the English king contributed to fatal 
consequences which happened four years later. Prince Henry of England, 
his eldest son, did homage to his father-in-law, the king of France, for Anjou 
and Maine, as he had formerly done for Normandy ; Prince Richard, his second 
son, did homage for Aquitaine ; and Geoffrey, his third son, for Brittany : and 
it was afterwards assumed that these ceremonies constituted the boys sov- 
ereigns and absolute masters of the several dominions named. At the same 
time the two kings agreed upon a marriage between Prince Richard of England 
and A’ ice, another daughter of the king of France. Sixteen months before 
these events Henry lost his mother, the empress Matilda, who died at Rouen 
and was buried in the celebrated abbey of Bee, which she had enriched with the 
donations of her piety and penitence. 


THE RETURN OE BECKET 

About this time Henry was prevailed upon to assent to the return of Bccket. 
The kings of France and England met at Montmirail, and Bccket was admitteil 
to a eonference. Henry insisted on (juMilying his agreement to the proposed 
terms of accommodation by the addition of the words, “saving the honour 
of his kingdom,” a salvo wliicli. Becket met by another on his part, saying 
that ho was willing to be reconciled to the king, and obey him in all things, 
“saving tlio honour of God and the church.” Upon this, Henry, turning to 
the king of France, said, “ Do you know what would happen if 1 were to admit 
this reservation ? That man would intorjiret everything displeasing to himself 
as being contrary to the honour of God, and would so invade all ray rights : 
but to show that I do not withstand God’s honour, I will here offer him a 
concession — what the greatest and holiest of his predecessors did unto the 
least of mine, that let him do unto me, and I am contented therewith.” All 
present exclaimed that this was enough. But Becket still insisted on his 
salvo; upon which the king of France said he seemed to wish to be “greater 
than the saints, and better than St. Peter” ; and the nobles present murmured 
at his unbending pride, and said ho no longer merited an asylum in France}. 
The two_ kings mounted their horses and rode away without saluting Bccket, 
who retired much cast down. No one any longer offered him ioo<l and 
lodging in the name of Louis, and on his journey back to Sens he was reduced 
to live on the charity of the common people. 

In another conference the obnoxious clauses on either side were omitted. 
The business now seemed in fair train ; but when Becket asked from the king 
the kiss of peace, Henry’s imtated feelings prevented him from granting it, 
and he excused himself by saying it was only a solemn oath taken formerly 
in a inoment of passion never to kiss Bccket that hinder'd him from giving 
this sign of perfect reconciliation. The primate was resolute to waive no 
privilege and no ceremony, and this conference was also broken off in anger. 
Another quarrel between the two king.s, which threatened at first to retard 
the reconciliation between Homy and his primate, was in fact the cause of 
hastening that event; for hostilities dwindled into a tnice, the truce led 
to another conference between the sovereigns, and the conference to another 
peace, at which Henry, who was apprehensive that the pope would finally 
consent to Becket’s ardent wishes, and pennit him to excommunicaU} his king 
by name and pronounce an interdict against the whole kingdom, slowly and 
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reluctantly plodgcrl his word to be reconciled forthwith to the dangerous exile. 
On the 22c] of July, 1170, a solemn congress was held in a spacious and pleasant 
meadow, between Fretcval and La Fert4-Bernard, on the borders of Touraine. 
The king v/as there before the archbishop ; and as soon as Bocket appeared, 
riding leisurely towards the tent, he spurred his horse to meet him, and saluted 
liim, cap in hand. They then rode apart into the field, and discoursed to- 
gether for some time in the same familiar manner as in by-gone times. Then, 
retuniing to his attendants, Henry said that he found the archbishop in the 
best possible rlisposition, and that it would be sinful in him to nourish rancour 
any longer. 

The primate came up, ami the forms of reconciliation were complidcd; 
alw'ays, however, (‘xcoptiiig the kiss of peace, wliich, according to some, Henry 
promised he would give in England, wtiore they w'ould soon meet. The king, 
iiowevor, conrlesccndofl to hnlil Becket’s stirrup when he mounted. By then- 
agreeiueni, Becket was to low, honour, and serves the king in as far as an 
archljishop could “reiulcr in tli<- Lord service to his sovereign”; ami Henry 
was to restore imnu'diately all the lands, and livings, and privili'ges of the 
church of Canterbury, and to furnish Beeket w’itli funds tti discharge his d(>bts, 
and maJee the journey into Engliuid. These terms were certainly not all kept : 
the lamls w-ere not n-leased for four mont lis ; and, after many ve.xatious delays, 
Becket was obliged to bon-ow money for- his Journey. While tarrying on the 
French coast, ho was several times'warned that danger awaited him on tiio 
opposite shore. Tliis w-as not improbable, as many resolute men had been 
suddenly driven fi-om the eluirch lands on which thr-y had fattened for years, 
and as he was known t :0 cart-y about his person letters of (ixcommunication 
from the pope against the archbishop of Yoi-k and tin* bishops of London and 
Halidniry, wdiom he held to be his oliir-f (inoinii-s, and who w-<-re men likely to 
adopt strong measures to prevent his lu-onuilgating the len-ible sentence. I le 
was oven assured that Banulf do Broc, w-ho liad boasteil that lie would not 
let the archbishop live to oat a single loaf of bread in Kiigiand, was lying with 
a body of soldh'i-s Ixitween Canterbury and Dover, in order to intercept him. 

But nothing could move Booket, who said seven yeai-s of absence were 
long enough both for the shepherd and his flock, and that ho would not stop 
though lie were sure to be cut to pieces as soon as he landed on tho opposite 
coast. Tho only use he made of tiio warnings ho received was to confide the 
h'ttors of excommunication to a skilful and devoted messenger, who, preceding 
liiiu some short timOj stole into England without being suspected, and aet.ually 
(lolivered tlu-m publicly to tlio three bishops, who wore as much startled as if 
a thunderbolt luul fallen at their foot. This last measure seems to have Jiad 
as irmcli to do with Boeket’s death as any migor of the king’s. As he wius 
on the point of embarking, a vessel arrived fi-om England. The sailors 
were asked what wore the foelinp?? of tho good English lieople towards their 
archbishoj). They replied, that the people would hail his return with trans- 
ports of joy. This was a good omen, mid ho no doubt relied much on tlie 
popular favour. 

He sailed from France in the sraiio gloomy month of the yr'ur in which he 
had begun his exile, and, avoiding Dover, lauded at Satulwich on the Jst of 
December. At the news of his arrival, the mariners, tho peasants, and the 
English burghers flocked to mwit him; but none of the ricli and powerful 
welcomed him, and the first persons of rank he saw prescnterl themselves in 
a menacing attitude. Thc.se latter wore a sheriff of Kent, ileginald de War- 
onne, Ranulf de Broc (who had ridden across the country from Dover), and 
some relatives and alHos of the three excommunicated bishops, who carried 
H. w.—YOL. xvm. T 
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swords under their tunics, and drew them when they approached the primate. 
John of Oxford conjured them to be quiet, lest they should make their king 
pass for a traitor; but it is probable that the detemiincd countenance of the 
English multitude made more iiupressiou on them than his peaceful words. 
They retired to their castles, and spread a report among their feudal compeers 
that Bccket was liberating the serfs of the country, who were marching in his 
train, drunk with joy and hopes of vengeance. At Canterbury the primate 
was received with acclamations ; but still it was only the poor and lowly that 
welcomed him. A few days after he set out for Woodstock, to visit the king’s 
eldest son, Prince Henry, who had formerly been his pupil. Bccket counted 
much on his influence over the young prince, but the party opposed to him 
succeeded in preventing his having an opportunity to exert that influence. A 
royal messenger met him on his journey, and ordered him, in the name of the 
prince, not to enter any of the royal towns or castles, but to return and re- 
main within his own diocese. The primate obeyed, and returning spent some 
days atHarrow-on-the-Hill, which belonged to the churchof Canterbury. Dur- 
ing his stay at Harrow, two of his oAvn clergy, Nigcllus de Sackville, who was 
calleil “ the usurping rector of Harrow,” and Robert de Broc, the vicar, a rela- 
tion of his determined foe Ranulf de Ilroc, treated him with great disrespect, 
and when ho was departing maimed Ihe horse which carric'd his provisions. 

Becket retunied to Canterbury, escorted by a host of jioor peojile, anned 
with rustic targets and rusty lances. On Christmas Day he ascended the 
pulpit in the great cathedral church, and delivered an elociuent sermon on the 
words, “ Vemo ad vos man inter ?)os”d come to die among you). He told his 
congregation that one of their archbishops had boon a martyr, and that tliey 
would probably soon see another; “but,” he added, “before 1 depart hcncc I 
will avenge some of the wrongs my church has suffered during tlie last seven 
years” : and he forthwith excommunicated Ranulf and Rol)ert do Broc, and 
Nigellus the rector of Harrow. This was Becket's last public act. As soon 
as his messenger from the French coast had delivered his letters, the three 
bishops excommunicated by them hastened over to the Continent, to demand 
redress from the king. “ We implore it,” said the bishops, “ both for the sake 
of royalty and the clergy — for yow own repose as well as ours. There is a 
man who sets England on fire; he marches with troops of horse and armed 
foot, prowling round the fortresses, and trying to get himself received within 
them.” 

The exa^eration was not needed; ITeniy was seized with one of his most 
violent fits of ftuy. “How!” cried he, “a fellow that hath eaten my bread — 
a beggar that first came to my court on a lame horse — dams insult his king 
and the royal family, and tread upon the whole kingdom; and not one of the 
cowards I nourish at my table — not one will deliver me from this turbulent 
priest! ” There were four knights present, who had probably injuries of their 
own to avenge, and who took this outburst of temper as a sufficient death- 
warrant; and, without communicating their sudden determination to the king 
(or, at least, there is no evidence that they did), hurried over to England. Their 
names were Reginald Fitzurse, William Tracy, Hugh do Morville, and Richard 
le Breton; and they are described by a contemporary as being barons and 
servants of the king’s bed-chamber. Their intention was not suspected, nor 
was their absence noticed; and while they were riding with loose rein towards 
the coast, the king was closeted with his council of barons, who, after some 
discussion, which seems to have occupied more than one day, appointed thrtio 
commissioners to go and seize, according to the forms of law, the person of 
Thomas 4 Becket, on the charge of high treason. 
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But the conspirators, who had bound themsi'lvos together by an oath, 
left the comniksioiiers nothing to do. Three days after Christmas Day tlu'y 
arrived socrcdly at Saltwood, in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, where tlie 
De Broc family had a house; and here, under the cover of night, they arrange(l 
their plans On the 29th of December, having collected a number of adheren ts 
to quell the resistance of Beeket’s attendants and the citizens, in case any 
should be olha-ed, tlu'y proceeded to the monastery of St. Augustine’s, at 
(ianterbury, the abbot ol which, like neai’ly all the superior churchmen, was 
of Iho king’s party. From St. Augu.stiue’s they went to the archbishop’s 
palace, and entiTing his aparlnu'nt abriiptl}’, about, two hours after noon, 
seat,e<l themsi'lves on the floor without .saluiing him or offering any sign of 
respect. There was a d(‘ad pau.se — -the knights not knowing how to liegin, 
and neither t)f them liking to speak first. At length liecket asked what they 
wanted; but still they sat gazing at him with haggard eyes. Then' were 
t.wi'l ve men of the party, besic les the four knights. Ri'ginald Fit,zurse, feigning 
a commission from tlie king, at last spoke. “We come,” said ho, “that, you 
n;a,y absolve the bishoiis whom you have e.’ccommunicateil, re-establish the 
bishops whom you have susjiemled, and answc'r for your olfeuccs against tlio 
king” 

Beeket. rejilied with boldness and Avith great warmth, not sparing taunts 
and jnvectm's. He said that he had published the papal letters of excom- 
munication with the king’s consent; that lie could not absolve tlic archbishop 
of York, whose heinous case Avas reserAU'd for th(' jiope alone; but that lie 
would remove the ceusuix's from tlie t.Avo othf'r bishojis, if they Avould sA\eiir 
to submit to the decisions of Home. “Jiuf. of whom then,” demanded Reg- 
inald, “do yon hold your arehbishopnc— of Ihe king, or of the pope?” “ I 
oAvn the spiritual rights to Cod and the jiojK', and the ti'iniioral rights to the 
king.” “ How! is it not th(' king that hath given you all ?” Becket’s di'cided 
negative was U'ceived with murmurs, and tlie kinglits furiously twisted their 
long gloves. Three out of the four cavaliers had folloAved Beeket in the ilays 
of Ills prosperity and vainglory, and voAvi'd themsi'lvi's hi.s liege men. I'le 
reminded tlicrn of this, and ofiw'rved it va'iis not for such as they to threaten 
him in his own lumse; adding, also, that if he were threatened by all 
the swords in lOngland, he would not yield. “ We will do more than threaten, ” 
replk'd the knights, and then departed. 

When they Avere goiu', his attendants loudly exi>resK(>d their alarm, and 
blaiiK'd him for the rough and provoking tone by which he had inllami'd 
instead of pacifying his enemies; but the prelate silc'iicod the latik'r pari, of their 
discourse by telling them ho had no need of their advice, and knew what he 
ought to do. The barons, Avii,h tlu'ir aecoinplices, Avho seemed to have wished, 
if they_ could, to avoid bloodshed, finding that threats were ineffectual, put 
on their coats of mail, and taking each a sAvord in his hand returned to the 
palace; but finding that the gate had been shut, and barrwl by Rie terrified 
servants, Fitzurse tried to break it oiKin, and the sounds of hia ponderous 
axe rang tlirough the building. The gate might have offered some consid- 
erable resistoiice, but Robert de Broc showeii them the way in at a window. 
The people about JJockot had in vain urged him to take refuge in the church; 
but at t.iii8 moment the voices of the monks, singing vespem in the choir, 
striking his car, he said he would go, as his duty called nim thither; and, 
making his eroas-benrer precede him with the crucifix elevated, he traversea 
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the cloister with slow’ and measured stops, and entered Ihe clinrcli. His 
servants would have closed and fastened the doors, but ho forbade them, 
saying that the house of God was not to bn l)arricadcd like a castle. He had 
passed through the north liuiisept, and w'as ascending tlie steps which led 
to the choir, wdien Reginald Fitzurse appeared at the other end of the church, 
waving his sword, and shouting, “Follow’ iiic, loyal servants of the king!” 
The other conspirators followed him closely, armed like himself from head to 
foot, and brandishing their swords. 

The shades of evening had fallen, and in the obscurity of the vast church, 
which was broken here and there only by a lamp glimmering before a shrine, 
Becket might easily have hid himself in the dark and intricate crypts under- 
ground, or beneath the roof of the old church. Each of these courses wais 
suggested by his attendants, but he rejected them both, and turned boldly 
to meet the intruders, followed or preceded by his cros.s-bearer, the faithful 
Edward Gryme, the only one who did not flee. A voice shouted, “ Whore Is 
the traitor?” Becket answered not; ljut when Reginald Phtzurse said, 
“Where is the archbi,shop?” he replied, “Hero am I, an archliishop, but no 
traitor, ready to suffer in my Saviour’s name." Tracy pulled him by the 
sleeve, saying, “Come hither, thou art a prisontT.” He pulled back his arm 
in so violent a manner that he made Tracy stagger forwanl. They advisi'd 
him to floe or to go with them; and, on a candifl considoiation, it seems to u.s 
that the conspirators, after all, arc entitled to a doubt as to whether (hey really 
intended a murder, or were not rather hurried into it by his obstinacy and 
provoking language. Addressing Fitzurse, he said, “I have done thee many 
pleasures; why comeat thou %vitli armed men into my church?” They told 
iiim that he must instantly absolve the bishops. "Never, until they have 
offered satisfaction,” was his answer; and he applusl a foul vituperative lonn 
to Fitzurse. 

“Thou die! ” exclaimed Fitzurse, striking at his head. The faithful Grytm* 
interposed his arm to save his master; the aim was brokni or nearly cut off, 
and the stroke descended on the primate’s head and slightly wounded him. 
Then another voice cried, “Flee, or thou dii'st !” but still Becket movisl wi ; 
but with the blood ruuniug <lown his face, he (dasiied his hands, and bowing 
Ids head, exclaimed, “To God, to St. Mary, to tlio lioly patrons of tliis churcli 
and to St. Deiiisj I commend my soul and the Clmr'ch’s cause.” A second 
stroke brought him to the ground, close to the foot of St. Bennol’s altar; a 
third, given with such force that the sword was broken against the stone 
pavement, cleft his skull, and his brains were scattered all aliout. One of 
the conspirators put his foot on his neck, and cried, “Thus perishes a traitor !” 
The conspirators then witlidrnw, williout encountering any hiiiflranee ov 
molestation; but when the fearful news spread through Canterbury and the 
neighbouring country, the excitement was prodigious, and the innvitalih' 
inference was drawn that Becket was a mart}^ and miracles would be w’rought 
at his tomb. 

His old foe, the archbishop of York, ascended the pulpit to announce bis 
death as an inOiction of divine vengeance, saying that he had perished in 
his guilt and pride like Pharaoh. Other ecclesiastics preached that the body 
of the traitor ought not to be allowed to rest in coiiHOcrated ground, but ought 
to be thrown into a ditch or hung on a gibbet. An attemi>t was even made 
to seize the body, but the monks, who received timely warning, conccaleil it, 
and hastily buried it in the subterranean vaults of the cathedral. But it was 
soon found that the public voice, echoed, for its own purposes, by the court of 
France, was too loud to be drowned in this maimer. Louis, whom Hcm7 
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had so often humbled, wrote to the pope, imploi-ing him to draw the sword of 
St. Peter against that horrible persecutor of God, who surpassed Nero in 
cruelty, Julian in apostasy, and Judas troacheiy. He chose to believe, 
and the French bishops believed v>rith him, that Henry had ordered the 
mm’der. 

On receiving the hitelligence of Becket’s as-sasslnation, Henry expressed 
the greatest grief and horror, shut himself up in his_ room, and refused to 
receive either food or consolation for three days; and if he took care to have 
a touching detail of his distressed feelings transmitted to the pope, in which 
he declared Ins iiuiocence in the strongest terms, and entreated that censure 
might bi' suspended till the facts of the case were examined, such a measure 
is not to bo taken, hi itself, as indicating the insincerity of his grief and horror. 
He must have felt that his own hasty exclan lat ions had led to the <lced, and 
Unit all the penalties of a deliberate crime would be e.xactcd at his hand. 

When lloiiry’s envoys lir.st appearwl at Uome — i or the pope Alexander 
was no longer a do]jeu<lent exile. — they were coldly received, and everything 
sceiiK'd to threaten that an interdict ivould be laid upon the kingdom, and 
the king excommunicati'd by name. In thf' end, however, Alexander rested 
satisfied with lui oxcomunmicatiou, in gcmcnai terms, of tlie murderers and the 
abettors of the crime. It is said t hat I [enry’s gcjid was not idle on this occasion ; 
but the employment of it is lathcr a proof of the notorious rapacity of the 
cardinals than of his having a bud cause to jilead. In the month of May, 
1 172, ill a council held at Avranchos, at which two legates of the pope attended, 
Henry sworn that ho had neither ordered nor desired the murder of the arch- 
bishop. This oath was not. demaudetl from him, but taken of his own fna* 
will. As, however, he could not deny that the assassins luiglit have been 
moved to the deed liy his wrathful words, ho consi'iitcd to maintain two 
hundred knights during a year for tin* defence of the Holy Land; and hiniself 
to S('rve, if the pope sliould reipiire it, for t.Iiree years against the infidels. 
At the same timi*, he eiiguge<l to ri'Slore all the lands and pos.scssioiis belonging 
to th(! friends of the late arclibishop; to ])ermit ajijiculs to be made to the 
pope in good faith, and witliout fraud, n'si'rving to himself, liowev(>r, the 
right of obliging such appellants as lu' suspected of evil intoitions to give 
security that they would attempt nothing abroad to the detrim(*nt of him or 
his kingdom. The legates then fully abixilvial t.lic king; and thus terminaUsi 
this (luarrel, l('s.s to Henrjr’s disadvantage than might have been expected. 
In the short iutoiwal of this negotiation ho had added a kingdom to his do- 
minions. I’lie year that followed the death of Becket was made inomorable 
i)y the conquest of Ireland, c 


THE STATE ta lltKnA.MIJ 

The state of Ireland at this period has been delineated by Giraldus C’am- 
broiisis,*' who twice visited the island — once in the company of his brother, a 
military adventurer, and afterwards as the chaplain or secretary of John, 
the youngest of Henry’s sons ( 1 182 ■ iisr)). In three books on the topography 
and two on the subjugation of Ireland, he has left us the detail of all that he 
heard, read, and saw. That the credulity of the Wiilshman was oftiai deceived 
by fablas is evident; nor is it improbable that his partiality might occa- 
sionally betray him into unfriendly and exaggerated stidomenls; yet tlic 
accuracy of his narrative in the more imporlaut poinhj is confirmed by the 
whole tenor of Irish and English history. 
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The ancient division of the island into five provinces or kingdoms was 
still ( 1185 ) retained;^ but the nominal sov<^reignly over the whole, which tor 
several generations had been possessed by the O^Ninls, haxl of late been as- 
sumed by different chieftains, and was now claimcKl by th(‘ O'Connors, kings 
of Connaught. The seaports, inhabited ehielly liy the (lescendauts ol the 
Ostmen [Northmen] were places of some tirade. Dublin is styled the rival 
of London; and the wines of Languedoc were imported in exchange lor hides. 
But the majority of the natives shunned the towns, and livccl in huts ni tiie 
country. They preferred pasturage l;0 agriculture. Restraint and labour 
were doeined by them tlie worst of evils : liberiy and indolence ^ the most 
desirable of blessings. The children owed little to the care of their parents, 
iDut acquired, as they grew up, elegant forms, which, aided by their lofty 
stature and florid complexion, excited tlio admiration of the invaders Iheir 
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clothing was scanty, fasliionnd after the manner which to the eye of Giraldus 
appeared barbarous, and spun from thci wool of their sheep, sometimes dyed, 
but generally in its natural state. In battle they measured tlui valour of th(! 
comljutants by their contempt of artificial assistance; and, when they beheld 
the English knights covered with iron, hesilated not to pronounce! them 
devoid of real couragcj. Their e)wn anns wem; a short lancei, e)r two javelins, 
a sword called a ske'ue, about fifte!on inches le)ng, anel a luilchet of stocjl calkel 
a “ sparthe.” The spartliei was wielded with one hand, but with sueih adelress 
and impetuosity sis generally to peneitrate through the bost-teimijoml armour. 
To bear it was the distinel ion of freeiinon. l’hc!y oe)nstru(!led theur houses of 
timber and wieker-work. Thenr churches wore genonilly built of the same 
materials; and when Archbishop Malachy began to emict a church of steaie 
the very attempt excited an insurrection of the people, who reproached him 
with abandoning the customs of his country and introducing those of Gaul. 
In temper the natives are describoil as irascible and inconstant, warmly ajr 
tached to their friends, faithless and vindictive towards their eiKiinies. Music 
was the acquirement in which they principally sought to excel ; and the Welsh- 
man, Giraldus, with all his partiality for his own country, has the honesty 
to assign to the Irish the superiority on the harp. 

* Tliese provinces wore Leinster, Desmond or South Munster, 'JPutmiond or Nortli Mini- 
ster, Connaught, and Ulster. Meath was considered as annexed to the dignity of monarch 
of Ireland 
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Tliat the clergy of Ireland in the sixth century differed in some points of 
discipline from the clergy of the neighbouring churches is plain from the dis- 
{lutes respecting the time of Easter and the form of the tonsure; that they 
agreed in all points of doctrine is equally evident from the history of these ver}- 
dispules, from the cordial reception of the Irish ecclesiastics in Gaul and 
Italy, and from the easy amalgamation of their rules with those of the con- 
tinental monks. During the invasions of the Northmen they wore the pjin- 
cijjal sufferers, at the return of tranquillity their churches and possessions 
fell, in many instances at least, into the hands of laymen, and were retained, 
according to the custom of tauistry, in the possession of the same family for 
several generations. 

The proximity of Ireland to England, and the inferiority of the natives 
ill the art of war, had suggested the idea of coiiqu(‘st to both William the 
C'onquc'i'or and the first Henry. The ta.sk ivhicli they had abandoned was 
seriously taken up by the son of Matilda. To justify the invasion of a free 
and unoffending people', his ambition had discovered that the civilisation of 
their manners and the reform of their clergy wm-e hi'iielits which the Irish ought 
cheerfully to imrcliaso with the loss of their iiuk'pendence. Within a few 
months after his coronation, John of Suli.sbury, a h'arned monk, and after- 
wards bishot) of Chartres, was despatched to solicit the approbation of I’ope 
Adrian. 

The envoy was charged to assure his holiness that Henry’s princiiial ob- 
ject was to firovide instmetion for an ignorant people, to extirpate vice from 
the Lonl’s vineyard, and to extend to Irdaiifl the animal payment of Peter’s 
pence; but that as every Christian island was (he property of the holy see, 
he did not [ircsumc to make the attempt without the advice and consent of 
the successor of Kt. Peter. The [)ont.iff, Adrian TV,‘ who niust have smiled 
a(. the hypocrisy of this address, praiseil in his reply the ])iety of his dutiful 
son; acc(‘pted and asserted the right of sovereignty which had been so liber- 
ally admitted; expressed the satislaction with which ho assented to the king’s 
n'tiuest; and exhorted him k) Iniar always in mind the conditions on which 
that assent had been grounded. At the following Michaelmas a gr<‘at council 
was held to doliberaki on tlio enterprise: but a strong opposition was inado 
by the empreas mother and the barons; other projecf.s offered themselves to 
lionry’s ambition, and tlio papal letter was consigned to oblivion m the 
archives of the castle of Winchester. 


DKItMOT AND PKMBROKK 

Fourteen years after this sin^lar negotiation a few Welsh adventurers 
landoil in Ireland at the solicitation of one of the native princes. Derinot, 
king of Leinster, had several years Ixiforo carried away bjr force Dervorgil 
(Dorbforgaill), the wife of O’Hourke, prince of Hrefni or Loitrini. The lady 
appears to have been a willing captive; but the husband, to avenge his dis- 
grace, claiuK'd tlie assistance of Turlough (Tordelbach) (I’Gonnor, monarch 
of Ireland, and the adulterer was compelled to restore the fugitive. From 
this period Derrnot and O’kourke adliered to opposite interests in all the 

PAdriiiti TV wim ttic only Unglislmiiui who over worn tlio papal crown. Hie name 
was originally Nieholiis IlrualtHpottr. Hr, was horn iu Ilrrtfordshiro some tiiuo before UOO, 
but was educated for tlio priestiiood on tiie f'ontiiu'ut, and finally bof-anio abbot of St. Rufus 
in Provence. In 1 140 ho was creaU'd cardinal-bishop of Alliano by Pope Eugtmiua HI, and 
in Docetnbor, 1154, was elected to the papacy, retaining the throne until his death in 1159.J 
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disputes which agitated the island. During the life of ilauricc (Muircertach) 
O’Loughliu, who succeeded O’Connor in the sovereign authui'il.y, Derinot 
braved the power of his advei-sary , but on the death of that pi-iuco, the house 
of O’Connor resumed the ascendancy: O’Rourke destroyed b’erns, the capital 
of Leinster (IIOCJ ; and Dermot was driven out of the island. 

The exile, abandoned by his countrymen, solicited the assistance of stran- 
gers. Passing through England to Atiuitaino, he did homage for his dominions 
to Henry, and obtained penuission to enlist adventurers m his service. His 
offers were accepted by Itjchaixl do Clare, surnamed Strongbow, earl of Pem- 
broke, a nobleman of ruined fortunes and in disgrace with his sovereign, 
and by two brothers, _ Robert Fitzstephen and Maurice Fitzgerald, Welsh 
gentlemen, distressed in their circuinstancos and ready to engage in any 
desperate enteriirise.^ Relying on their promises, Dermot returned to Ire- 
lanil, and found, during the winter mouths, a secure asylum in the monastery 
of Ferns. In the beguiniiig of the summor of llGi) Fitzstophoii landed in 
Hannow Bay, accompanied by one hundred and forty knights and three liun- 
(Ired archers. Dermot joined them with a body of natives, and by the reduc- 
Hon of Wexford struck dismay into the ht'arts of his enemies, lie then led 
his forces against Donald, the prince of Ossory, a ferocious chien,ain, wliose 
jealousy a few years before had deprived the eldest of Dcmiot’s sons of sight, 
ami afterwards of life. The men of Ossory, fivi' thousand in number, amid 
their forests and marshes, defended themselves with success; Init by a pre- 
tended flight they were drawn into the plain, whore a charge of the' Eiigli.sli 
cavalry bore them to (ho ground, and the fallen wore iinirn'ilialely despatched 
by the natives under the banner of Dermot. A trophy of two hundred 
heads was erected at the leet of that savage, wlio testified his joy by clapping 
his hands, leaping in the air, and pouring out Ihanksgivings to the Almighty. 
As he turned oyer the heap, he discovered the head of a former enemy. His 
hatred was rekindled at the sight, and seizing it by the ears, in a paroxysm 
of fury he tore off tlie nose with his teeth. 

_ The ambition of Dcririot now aspiicd to the sovereignty of the island. 
With this view ho solicited rehiforccmouts from England, and reinhuled the 
earl of Pembroke of his engagements. “We have seen,” says Dermot, in a 
sm^lar letter prcsoivcd by (Hraldus,^ “the storks and the swallows. The 
birds of the spring have paid us their amiual visit, and at the warning of the 
blast have deiiartcd to other dimes. But our best frieml has fiitherto dis- 
appointed our hopes. Neither the breezes of the summer nor (he storms of 
the winter have conducted him to these shores.” His expoetations were 
soon realised by the arrival of Fitzgc'rald and Raymond, with twenty knights 
and one lundrctl and seventy archers ( 1170 ). The strangers landed four 
miles to the south of Waterford, and were immediately opposed by O’Phelan 
at the head of three thousand men. They retired before the multitude to 
the rock of Dundolf, whore, aided by the advantage of the ground, they 
repelled every attack. Fame exaggerated the loss of the natives to five 
hundred men; but the glory of the victory was sullied by the cruelty of tlio 
mvaders, who wantonly precipitated seventy of their captives from the pro- 
montory mto the sea. 

When Strongbow (Pembroke) despatched the last roinforcomeut, ho had 
obtained an ambiguous jjermissiou from Henry: ho now followed with twelve 
hundred archers and knights, though he had recently received an absolute 


-u-t* broUiors were, by different husbwds, the sons of Nesta, a Webb princess, who 
nustress of llenry I bod borne to that monarch Kobert, the celebrated 
carl of Gloucester. ' 
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prohibition. At the third aasaiilt 'Waterford wa-s taken. Dermot eagerly 
marched against Dublin. It was carried by storm, and the victor testified 
by numerous donations his gratitude f(»r tlio services oJ his auxiliaries But 
while he was meditating new conquests, he ivas arrested by deatli ; and Btrong- 
bow, who had previously married his daughter Eva, and had been appointed 
his successor, immediately assumed the royal authority. The most powc'rful 
efforts were now made to e,\qjel the strangers from Dublin. The former 
inhabitants, who had oscaiied und(>r Asculf the Ostman, attemptetl, with 
the aid of sixty Norwegian vessels, to regain the city. They wore scarcely 
repulsed when Jlodcrick, king of Comiaught, sat down before it. In the 
ninth week of the siege he was surprised by a sally from the garrison, and 
fiis followers w'en: completely dispersed. Lastly, OTtourke with the natives of 
Mealli undertook to avenge the cause ol his country. Ho lost his son and 
the bravest of his associates. 


IIKXKY n IN 1UKL.VM1 (1171 .\.l).) 

Wlien the Welsh adventurers fimt sailed to tin* aid of Dermot, Ihuiry 
had viewed the enterprise with contempt; their subsequent success awakened 
his ji'alousy. As soon as ho hoard of the capture of Waterford, he forfiude 
by jiroelauiation any of his subjects to cross over to Ireland, and coniniandocl 
all who had already joined in the invasion to return under the penalty of 
forfeiture. Btrongliow was alarmed, and despatched Puiymond to lay his 
ccmqucists at the feet of his sovereign. The iiK'SKcngor was unable to procure 
an answer. Henry of Mountrnaurice followcid, and was (siually unsuccessfu]. 
The earl,_ convinced of his danger, now adoptfsi the advice of his Iriisids, 
and repairing to England waited on Henry at Newnhani, in (lloucestershire. 
At first ho Wius ignominiously refused an audienee; and to recover the_ royal 
favour renewed his homage and fealty, siirrendered to Ifeury the city of 
Dublin, the surrounding cantosls, and the castles and harbours in his pos- 
session, and consented to hold the remaiuder of his lands in Ireland as tcniuif - 
in-chiof of the English crown. 

Witli tliis the king w'as satisfied; the a(‘<[aisitionH of tlic adventurers had 
been transferred to himself ; and lu' ix'nuiLted Htrongbmv to accomjiany him 
to Milford Haven, where he cmbarKcd with five hundred knights, their es- 
quires, and a numerous body of archers, on board a fleet of four hundred 
transports. He landed at Waterford, received during a hasty progress the 
homage of the neighbouring princes, and tlircctorl his march town rds_ Dublin, 
where a temporary palace of timber lual been erected for his reception (No- 
vember, 1171). Jt was his wish ratlicr to allure than to compi‘1 submission; 
and the chieftains, whom hope, or fear, or example daily led to liis court, wore 
induced to swear obedience to his authority, were invited to his table, and 
were taught to admire the inagnilicenco and affability of their now sovereign. 
But while so many others crowded to Dublin, 0’0onuor_ refused to moot a 
nuperior; and the severity of the season, witi» tiic inundation of tlie 
country, placed him beyond the reach of rosentmoat. He condescended, 
however, U> see tlie royal ineasengei’s on the 1)anks of the Bliannon, and to 
miike in their presence a uouiiiuii submission. The princes of Ulster alone 
obstinately presorveti their iudepondonco: they woultf neither visit the king 
nor own his authority. 

When in the preceding year Dermot let loose his foreign auxiliaries against 
his countrymen, the Irish bishops, surprised at tlioir unexampled aueeess, 
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had assembled at Armagh, and looking on Iho strangers as the ministers of 
the divine wrath had enacted that every slave who had been importotl from 
England should lie uumedialcly restored to his freedom. Alter the arrival 
of Henry they held another synod at (!asliel, miclor the presidency of tlie 
papal legate, the bishop of Lismore; signed a formal recognition of the king’s 
sovereignty; and framed several canons for the reform of their church, lly 
these, polygamy and incestuous marriages were prohiliited; tlio clergy were 
declared exempt from the (‘xactioiis of their chieftains; the payment of tithes 
was enjoined; the form was prescribed by which the dying ought to dispose 
of their property; and provision was made for the decent sepulture of the 
dead. 

It had been the wish of Henry to spend the following summer iii Ireland, 
to penetrate to the western and northern coasts, and by the erection of cas- 
tles in favourable situations to insure the submission of the country. But 
he was recalled to England in the spring by affairs of greater urgency, and 
loft the island without having added an inch of h'rritory to the acquisitions 
of the original adventurers. His nominal sovereignty was, indeed, extendefl 
over four out of five provinces, but his n'al authority was coidined to the 
eantreds in the vicinity of his garrisons. There the fcaidal customs and ser- 
vices were introduced and enforced, in the rest of the island the national 
laws prevailed; and the Irish princes felt no other oliaiigci in their situation 
than that they had promised to a distant princc' the obc'dicnce viiich tliey 
had previously paid to the king of Connaiiglit. 

At Henry’s departure the supreme command had bei'n given by him to 
Hugh do Lacy, with the county of Meath for his fee. But during the war 
which afterwards ensued between the king and his sous, Do Lacy was sum- 
raonod to the assistance of the father, and the government of the English 
comjuests reverted to the carl of Pembroke, who possessed neither the au- 
thority to check the rapacity of his followers nor the power t.o overawe 1,1 lo 
hostility of the natives. The castles which had been ffirtiliod in Meatli wi're 
burnt to the gi-ouncl; Dublin was repeatedly insulted; four English knights, 
and four hundred Ostmeii, their followers, fell in a battle in Ossory (1174); 
and the governor himself was compelled to seek refuge within the castle of 
Waterford. A seasonable supply of forcits ralscsl the siege, and restored the 
preponderance of the English adventurers. 

It was during this period, when his autliority in Ireland was nearly anni- 
hilated, that Henry bel.hought him of the h'tter which he had formerly pro- 
cured from Pope Adrian. It had Ikk'ii forgotten during almost twenty years ; 
now it was drawn from obscurity, was intrusted to William Fitzadelm and 
Nicholas, prior of Wallingford, and was road by them with nmcb solemnity 
to a synocl of Irish bishops. How far it servi'd to convinces these preelatets 
that the king was tlie^ rightful sovereign of the island, we are left, to conjec- 
ture; but the next year O’Comior scut the are.hbisho]) of Tuam to Windsor, 
and a treaty of “final e-oncord” was eonelu<lcd by the ministci^? of the two 
princes. 

In this instrument Homy grants to his liego man, Iloderick O’Connor, 
king of Connaught, tiiat he should Ik? king under the English crown as long 
as ho faithfully perforincd the services to which he was bound; that, on tlu? 
annual payment of tribute, he should possess his own lands in peace, as ho 
did before the invasion; that he should have under him all tho otlior chief- 
tains of Ireland, who should hold tlujir lands in peace, as long as they wens 
faithful to the king of England and paid him tribute; that Roderick sh(»ul<l 
collect that tribute and transmit it to Henry; should punish the <lefaultors ; 
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uiul, if it wore necessary, call iu for tliut purpose the aid of the king’s con- 
stable; that tlic tribute should be (sveiy tenth mci-chantablc hide on tlic lands 
of the natives; that the authority of lloderick should extend over tlie whole 
island with the exception of the tleiuesiio lands belonging to Henry and those 
Ijelonging to his barons — that is, Dublin, Meath, M’exford, aiul Waterford, 
as far as^ Duncaiinoii. Roderick afterwards surrendered one of his sons to 
Henry as a hostage for his fidelity. 

Jiut tnaities could not bind the passions of either the natives or the for- 
eigners. The former, urged by national resentment, seized every opportunity 
ol wreaking their vengeance on their despoilers ; the latter, for the most part 
nnai of lawless liabits ami despi'rate lortunes, could support thcinselvcs only 
by plunder, and tlieix'fore sought every pretext to create or to prolong hos- 
tilities. Sirongliow died in 1177, leaving two children by Eva, a son, who 
followed his father to the grave, and a daughter, named Isabella, heiress to 
the kingdom of Leinster. \Mth the giiardianshiji of this lady, Hmiry con- 
ferred llie government on Fitzadelni, a miuisler fond of money and addicted 
to pk'asuri*, who shunned the dangers of war and ennelu'd hmisi'lf at tin* 
('xpeiiso of liis inleriors. De Cuurty, a rough soldier, and second in command, 
took advantagi' of the discontent of the army, and with tiiren hundred ami 
fifty men, in defiance of the governor’s prohibition, made an incursion into 
the province of Ulster (117.S). They hoped to surprise Mac Dunlevy, the 
king, in his residence at Downpatrick: to their astonishment, with tla; Irish 
chief tliey found the Cardinal Vivian, a legale from Rome, on his road 
lowards Duliliu. 

This ecek'siasl ie, unalile to dissuade the invadeis, gave his benediction to 
Mac Duiilcvy, and exhorted him to fight bravely in the {l(‘foncn of his country. 
But though the men of Ulster were famed for tlu'ir courage, tiny were no 
match for the supi'rior disciplitie and armour of their opponents; in the three 
battles viebny declared for Do Courcy, and the comiueror was able to letain 
Ihc possession of J)own]>atrick, dosjwteof the constant and occasionally suc-- 
<‘ossful hostilitii'S of th(! nativi's. 


IMltlV(!l-! .loim MADE tOT?D OF tKEDAND (llSfj A.I>.) 

Henry had obtained from thf! pontiff a bull em|Miwering him to enfeoff 
any one of his sons with the lordship of Ireland. In a great council lusscmbksl 
at Oxford he conferred that dignity on John, a boy in his twelfth yi'ar; and, 
cancislling the grants which he had formerly nuulo, retained for himself in 
demesne' all the seaports with the adjoining cantreds, and distrihutc'd the 
r<>st of the English possessions among the chic'f adventurers, to b(i hold('iiJ)y 
liie tenure of military service of him and of his scui John. At the same time 
lltigli de laicy was appointed lord dei>uty, an oflicor whose talents and ad- 
luimstration fiave been deservcidly praised. He rebuilt tlie castles in Meath, 
invited the fugitives to resettle in their former home's, and by his ('<juity and 
prudt'iiee reconeik'd them to the dominion of strangeirs. But his ni<>rit, 
Joined to his niarriago with a daughter of Roderick O'Connor, alarmed fbe 
jealous temper of Henry, and be mccived an <irder to nwigii bis authority to 
Philip do Worcostf!!-, who iu a few montlis was supemedod by the arrival of 
Prince John, attended by a numerous fortio (March, ILSri). 

Unfortunately tlie counsellors and favourites (tf the ]jrince wore Nonnans, 
wiio viewed with equal contempt the chieftains of the Irish and the adventurers 
from Wales, liic former they irritated by insults, ridiculing their garb, and 
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plucking their boards; the latter they oft'endod by removing fheni from 
the garrison towns to serve in the mai’ches. Their thirst lor wealth made no 
distmetion between friend or foce Even the lands of the septs, which hati 
hitherto proved faithful, were now' divided: and the exiles, from the desire of 
riiveuge, their local knowledge, luitl their gradual iiniirovement lu the art, of 
war, soon bex'ame formidable adversaries. 1’he strungcis lost several of their 
most fortunate leaders, with the greater part of their retainers; the English 
ascendancy rapidly declined; the council was divided by opposite opinions 
and angiy recriminations ; and Jolin, after an inglorious rule of nine mouths, 
was recalled by his father. Do Courcy, who succeeded him (1180), by 
repeated and laborious expeditions preserved, if ho did not extend, the English 
coiKiiicsts, which comprised the maritime districts of Down, Dublin, Wexford, 
Waterford, and Cork, connected with each other by a long chain of forts. 

Tliis was the period when the natives, had they united in the cause of their 
country, might in all probability have expelled the invaders. But they 
wasted” their strength in domestic feuds. Even the family of their natiomai 
sovereign wiw divided by a most sanguinary contest. Murrough, the son of 
Roderick, with the aid of an English partisan, had invaded the (erritory of 
his father. Ho was taken, imprisoned, and deprived of sight. Ilis partisans 
rescued him, and Roderick ndired to a convent. By the I'lnglisli of Munster 
the old king was restored to his throne; his son Connor Maiiimoy compelled 
him once more to return to his asylum. Mainmoy was inurdcrcid liy one ol 
his brothers — that brother fell by the revenge of a nepliew; and Connaught 
presented a dreadful scene of anarchy and carnage, till another brother, Cathal 
the bloody-haiidotl, subdued every competitor, and obtained the prc-tHiiinonce 
which had been enjoyed by liis father. 

That the reader might form an accurate notion of the manner in which the 
authority of the English princes was originally establishal in Ireland, wo have 
conducted the narrative of these events to the death of Henry. It is now 
time to revert to the personal history of that monarch. 


•j'liio iiKvor/r OF tuk king’s so.ns (lira A.n.) 

During his expedition to Ireland Heiuy appears to have devoted himself 
entirely^ to the concerns of that new accession to his authority. He si»ent 
the Christmas of 1 171 in Dublin. At the end of March, 1172, vessels arrived 
frotn England and A<}uitaine, and he immediately resolved to leave the island. 
It is remarkable that for five mouth, s there had been no maritime communi- 
cation from England or the Contiuont. It Is held that this suspension of 
intercourse was not accidental, and that the king prevented any vessel coming 
h) disturb him with the announcement that the spiritual arm wiis uplifted 
against him on account of the murder of Becket. 

When at length an (iiicouraging iasue of five months’ debate was annoimccd 
to him, his characteristic vigour was disfilaycd by his immediate prosmice 
in Nonmindy. “The king of England neither rides nor sails; he flies with 
the rapidity of a bird,” said the king of France. Henry [as we have already 
related] met the legates; solemnly swore in the cathedral of Avranchos that 
ho was innocent in word or deed of the murder of the archbishop; and was 
as solemnly absolved of all censure, upon agreeing to certain concisssions in 
favour of the church, which had the effect of suspending the operations of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, Heiiiy was now in his fortieth year, perhafis 
with that touch of gray in his hair which Peter of Blois has (lesoribed, but in 
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the most perfect vigour of his powerful unclorstunfling und eiiorgctic will. He 
Iiuci four sons living — Henry, in his eighteenth your; Itichard, in his fifteenth; 
Cieoftrey, in his fourteentli, and John, in his sixth. These were the childien 
of Queen Eleanor. In 1172 some influence had bc'on at voi-k to produce a 
jjowerful conlcderacy agamst the great king of England; and in this con- 
liideraoy Queen Eleanor and her sons, lleniy, Richerd, aiul Geoffrey, were 
invohTd. The young Henry had been a second time crowned at Westminster, 
with his wife, the daughter of the king of Franco; and he was tenned king 
Iroin this circumstance. It was not unusual, according to a custom of the 
Frcuich monarchy, to crown tlic heir-apparent. But Prince Henry, at (he 
instigation, it is bcliovcfl, of Ins father-in-law, set up a prclension to divide 
thf' royal power witli his father, and deniandi'd that the king should resign to 
lum either Jhiglanrl or Normandy. In the same spirit Riclmid, the hoy of 
filtecn, claimed Aiiuilaine because he had [lerfoniieil homage to Louis lor that 
duchy; and the othf'r boy of fourteen, Geoffrey, ciaiiiK'd the imriK'diaU' 
pnsscssioa of Brittan}'. 

The n'beilious sons fled fioni (,lie court of tliidr iaiher to (he Fieiich king, 
and (heir mother soon followi'd. The bishops of Normandy e.\hor<ed her, 
under pain of ecolcsiastical censure, to return with lier sons King Ileiivy 
took a more efhsd.ual modi'— ]i(> si'cured Iw'i person, and kept her in clos<‘ 
durance for nuiny years. This was something iiiorc' than a domestic quarrel, 
liouis of France! dreaded the great exfi'nt of lli'iiry’s possessions ami stood in 
awe of his talents. The people of Nonuandy, and Aquitaine, and Brittany — 
and esjiecially those of A(|iiilaine, of whom Eh'anor was the duchess — mth' 
desirous of iiidiipi'iidi'iiee. By the pi'ojile, w'c of course only mean those 
who had wealth and pow'i'r. To the viilein.s and the slaves it was of litth' 
consequence who govern(',d tlu'ni. 'I’o th(‘ young rolx'lliqus princes it upjioared, 
as it has aiipcanid to historians, that the struggle for inheritance was a men' 
personal (jui'stion. Riohard used to say that it w'as the hirlhright of their 
race to ho at variatuie. But tliere was souK'lhing inoi'i* than this ciirsi' fated 
to rest upon the lint; of Plantageiiet, as the old ehronieltn’s holievcd. fl’ht' 
power which the second Henry had actjuirtMl was loo enormous to be long 
ujilieJd. It would have falk'ii to pit'oes at once in the hands of a wtiak king. 
It was broken up, in les.s than a quart t'l* of a et'iilury aftf-r liLs tleath, wlit'ii 
a king came w’ho was neither a warrior nor a stah'sman. To avert the sever- 
anei! of his vast dominiums, Ih'nry hatl ne<;d of all his great qualities. Louis of 
I'Vance bound himself, with the iisiuil oaths, to aid tlu; young Henry in his 
ai.teinpt. to possess PJngland; and tJie young llemy vowed never t.o make 
peac;(! wifi) his fath<;r unkfis I'Vance .should give consent. 1'here wore two 
other princes who became parties to this league — Willi.-im, king of Kcotland, 
and Pliilip, count of Flanders. In England there were discontented barons, 
whose ojijiressioas wf;re chocked by a sovereign who had strenuously asserted 
tlui very ilisagreeahle principle of legal justice. 

Hcriry collected an army of twenty thousand adventurers, .soldiers of 
fortune, who were rea<ly to .support, siny caus<' f.hat ailorded pay and plunder. 
'I’he alliifd enemies of the king entered Normandy, but tlu'y were rejmlsed. 

TheBcols made incursions upon the north of England, but tluy wcro<lriven 
back by Richard do Ijacy, the Justiisiar, and Humphrey de Bohun, the lord 
const, able, who ravst^'cd Lothian and burned Borwick. Meanwhile, the carl 
of Leicester, who had taken part iigainst the king, had brought over a large 
body of Flemings; and the force was joined by tlio carl of Norfolk, at Fram- 
lingliani castle. Near Bury Bt. Edmunds they wore met by the anny which 
ha(I returned triumphantly from Scothmd. The banner of St. Edmund WiW 
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carried in front of the royal army ; and, at a marshy place called Fornhani, 
on the bank of the river, the rebel forces wore entirely defeated, and <h(! earl 
of Leicester and his countess were taken prisoners. The rebellious liarons 
being thus defeated, many captives wore sent to Henry in Normandy. In 
1174 the rebellion became even more formidable. The Scots again entereci 
England in great force. The insurrectionary standard was raised in the 
northern, the midland, and the eastern counties. 

A fleet was ready at Gravelinos to bring over the young Henry. But ther(> 
was one who, whilst all around him seemed to be crumbling into ruin, stood 
as unshaken as in the days of his most joyous security. On the 8th of July 
the king took ship and crossed the Channel in a heavy storm. Ho was more 
than usually solemn diu-ing the long and difficult passage. His ordinary 
gaiety of heart was overclouded by deep thought Ihc man who had fallen 
dead at the shrine of St. Beimet at Canterbury was now a canonised saint, 
at whose tomb miracles were wrought which noble and churl equally believed. 
On the 10th of July Henry rode from Southamjjton during Ihc night, ancl 
as he saw the cathedral towers of Canterbury looming in the gray dawn, he 
alighted, and walked in penitcmtial garb barefoot to the c.ity. lie knelt at. 
the tomb of Becket in deep humiliation. The bishop of London preached, 
and maintained that Henry had thus appealed to heavcm in aA'owal of Ins in- 
nocence of the guilt of blood. Then the great king, before the a.ssembhid monks 
and chapt(jr, poured forth his contrition for the passionate (ixclanuition which 
had been so rashly interpreted ; and he was scourgcsl with a knotted cord. 
He spent the night in the dark crypt, and the next day rode fasting to liondou. 
There he iell ill. But on the fifth night of his fever a messenger canu' from 
Ranulf do Glanville. “ Is Glanville well?” said the king. “He is well, and 
has now in his custody your enemy, the king of the Scots.” 

On the morning when Henry was humiliating himself before the tomb of 
Becket, the Norman barons in the interest of the English king had ridden 
from Newcastle to Alnwick, and there suri)rised the king of Scotland, tilting in 
a meadow with sixty comijanioms. He bravely sot lance in rest to meet 
a.s.sai]ants who were in earnest; but at the first encouutcT liis horse was kilhsl, 
and ho became a captive. The Scottish lords throw down their arms, and a, 
long train of English knights and their prisoners marched the same evening 
into Newcastle. The insurrection w'as at an end in England. The army which 
Henry had .sent to oppose the relxil lords was now turned against his nibel 
sons and Louis of Prance. In ano< her month Henry had scattered or t,errified 
all his (iiietnios, and at the end of Sc^ptouibei* there was pcaoe. 

The king of Scotland w'jw confined for .several months in the castle of 
Falaise. A dejrutation of Scottish nobles and prelates jvasemblcd in Normandy 
to Mvisc their king; and ho was finally liberated, after doing homage to Henrv 
as hegc lord, it being stipulated that the Scottish clergy and barons should 
also take an oath of fealty to the English king, and that certain <!a.stIo.s in 
ScoUand .should be garrisoned by English. This treaty was ratified at York 
m the suecoedmg year. Sir Walter Scott* terms this acknowledgment of 
the king of Engl.and as lord paramount of the whole kingdom of Scotland— 
homage never before having been claimed except for Lothian— “a miserable 
example of that impatience which too often characterised the Scol,ti.sh coun- 

i’- , , before Henry would receive the reconciling homage 

of his eldest son ; but in 1175 they sailed to England in company, and liviid 
m apparent cordiality together. 

Relieved of these pre.ssing anxieties, the king again directed his mind to 
the bettor administration of his English dominions. In 1176, at a council at 
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Northampton, he divided the kingdom into six districts, each having three 
itinerant justices. The circuits of modern times do not greatly vary from 
these ancient divisions. It has been imputed t.o Henry, by Liiigard,'^ that 
he established these courts of assize chiefly to bring money into his own 
exchequer. That the revenues of the crown would be increased by the power 
which these justices possessed of inquirhig into wardships, lapsed lands, flues 
received from defaulters, and other matters connected with sovereign rights, 
cannot be doubted. The pleas of the crown and of the forest afforded royal 
profit. The common pleas between subject and subject were also a source 
of pecuniary advantage to the treasury. But that the king and his chief 
justiciary Averc desirous to judge righteously, and to compel others so to judge, 
we have souui evidence Peter of Blois,/ wlio always writes to the king with 
lionest freedom, in one of liis letters says; “ If causes are irk'd in your highness’s 
presence, or before your chief justice, there is no placi' for bribery or favour; 
all go(*s on equitably, and your sentences do not c'xceed, in the least degree, 
the bounds of moderation. But if a poor man’s cause goi'S to tlu' petty judges, 
(he wickc'd is justified for his gifts, snares are laid for the poor, ([nibbles on 
.syllables are practised, and word-catching.” In the .same letter he .says; “ Y oiu' 
justices in ('yrc, who arc sent to chock other men’s faults, have a great many 
of their own. They hide men’s crinu's, from favour, or f(>ar, or rclation.ship, 
or for money.” Henry did not allow thi'se jiract ices to remain uncheclu'd. 
In three yeans after their appointment he removed all the justices in eyre, 
(!xc.('j)t Ranulf de Glanville, who, with five others, held assizes north of tlio 
Trent. _Hc was .subsequently ajipointed cliief justiciar. 

During the peace whicli Henry enjoyed for eight yeans after the .supj>re.s.slon 
of the revolts of 1174, he devoted himself to the uiiri'initting di.scharge of 
his civil duties. That Lranquiliit,y was not disturbed till 1 18.3.' In tiiat year 
the unfiiiiet Plantagonet. blood was again iiaserting “the birthright of their 
race t.o be at variance.” Henry, the ehk'st .son, had Ix'eri the fonsuost in 
every tournaiiK'nt; and Richard and (jleoffn'y w(‘re equally emulous of the 
faiiK) of accomplished knights. In 1IS3 the king cotum.'inded Richard to 
do homage to his eld(!r brolh(>r for Aejuitaino. He refusc'd, and 1 feiiry ent.ered 
Richard’s territoiy with an army. The father int(U'p(js(i(I, and a})par(‘utiy 
n'conciled the sons. But nciw eausiis of quarrel araso; and then Ilemy and 
Gooffr(iy rebelled against the king. Into lhn.s(! ((uarn'ls, a.s olxscure in their 
details as they are liateful in their principle, we have no de.sire to enter. Bcuug 
al»out to give battle to his father, the young Ib'iiry fell ill, and then he became 
pc'nitent. The king, always forgiving, sent him a ring as a token of his Icjvo, 
and the unhap})y miui died pressing t,hat token to his lijis. Geoffrc'y was 
})ardon('d; but he then made new demands, and rejaiired to the court of Jdiilip, 
now king of France, to excite new troubkvs. In 1 18(5 he was thrown from 
his horse at a tournanuuit, and died in a few days. Rieliard and John only 
rf'maiiied, to show “how sharper than a serjx'iit’s toot-h” is filial ingratitude. 


THK IjAKT yi<)Ans OI<’ IIKNHY 11 

Louis of France died in 1180, and IRairy of England wa.s then released 
from tfuiir mutual obligation to visit the Holy Land. In England there, wore 
two poweHul bodies especially sworn as dcfondtjrs of tho cross — the knights 
Ho.spitnllcrs and tho Knights Templars. In 3185, during a suspension of 
hostilities with Salndin, the patriarch of Jerusalem, Ileraclius, arrived in 
England; and tlio church of the now house of the Templars in London was 
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consecrated by him. In those quiet courts, now so changed, but looking out 
upon the same broad river, dwelt the prior, the knights, and the serving 
brethren of the great order of the Templars. In that round church, which 
in late years has been restored to its primitive beauty, the chaplains of the 
community prayed for the fall of the infidel ; and the knights who had fought 
again, st him were buried with monumental honour — as they wore in other 
churche.s — distinguished by that singular attitude of the crossed legs, which 
denoted that the Ploly Land had witnessed the performance of their sacred 
vows. 

Heraclius had a special mission in England. It w'as to urge King Henry, 
as the representative of Fulk of Anjou, whose descendants had been kings 
of Jeru.salem lor half a century, to rescue the sacred city from the dangers by 





MALMEsnvKY Abhey 
(Twelfth centuiy) 




which she was threatened, Henry referred the question to his great council 
— whether he should go to the East, for the defence of Palestine, or remain 
to govern the nations of which heaven IumI given him the charge. The council 
decided wisely. The king remained: but he promised a large sum to assist 
those who wore engaged in the sacred warfare. In 1187 Jerusalem was 
surrendered to Saladin. Then went forth deep lamentation throughout 
Europe. A pope died of grief. A king wore sackcloth. Other sovereigns 
trembled for the safety of their own possessions, under a possible invasion 
of the triumphant Mussulmans. In 1188 Henry proceeded to France, and 
he and Philip Augustus resolved to take the cross. Ho returned to England, 
and obtained an enormous tribute, of which nearly onc-half was extorted 
from the Jews. 

Flenry was bent upon a now fichl of enterprise. He was 3 ret vigorous, 
though past the prime of life. But a suspicious friendship had arisen between 
Philip and Henry’s son, Richard. The real causes of llie troubles that en- 
sued are not very manifest; but the disputes ended in Richard joining the 
French king in a war against his father. The projected crusade was necos- 
sarily sHsiJouded. Philip and Richard took his castles, whilst Henry remained 
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in a condition of unusual supineness. He was now broken in spirit. He 
met the king of France in a plain near Tours, during a violent thunder-storm. 
His agitation was gieat. In his weakened health he yielded, almost without 
a struggle, to the demands which were made upon him. They were exor- 
bitant, and put that proud heart wholly under subjection to the will of Philip 
and that of his rebelIiou.s son Richard. Throughout these unnatural con- 
flicts he had rested his hopes upon his beloved John, to wdiom he had required 
his seneschal to deliver his castles in the event of his death, and who he had 
hoped might possess Nonnandy. On a sick-bed he signed the treaty. He 
had asked for the names of those barons who had joined the French king. 
The first name he saw was John. He read no more. The world and all ifes 
troubles and hopes faded from his view. He turned Ins face to the wall, 
and exclaimed, “Let everything go as it will." He was then carried in a 
litter to hi.s pleasant palace of Ohinon, ami there laid himself dowm to die. 
One only watched over him with real aflection — ^liis illegitimate son, Geoffrey. 
His great heart was broken. On the Gth of July, 1 189, Henry II was no more.'/ 
Besides his five legitimate sons, of whom three preceded him to the grave, 
Henry had three daughters by his wife Eleanor. Matilda, the eldest, was 
married to Henry, duke of Haxony, Bavaria, Westphalia, etc. ; and from her 
is descended the present royal family of Great Britain. Eleanor, the second 
daughter, was married to Alfonso tlu* flood, king of Castile; and Joan, the 
youngest, was united to William If, king of Sicily, a prhice of the Norman 
line of Guiscard. Two of his natural children have obtained the general 
notice of history on account of the celebrity of their mother, Rosamond, and 
of their own eminent ([iialities. The first, who was born while Htephen was 
yet on the throne of England, wa.s William, surnamed Longsword, who mar- 
ried the heiress of the earl of Salisbury, and succeeded to the high titles and 
immense estates of that baron ; the second was the still better known Geoffrey,^ 
who was born about the time when Henry became king, and who w'as macle 
bishop of Lincoln at a very ('arly age. He had much of Ihuiry’s spirit and 
ability, and, if an indifferent prelate, ho was a liold and successful wanior 
in his nonage, when (during the first insurrection promoted by his father’s 
legitimate sons) he gained in the north some signal advantages for the king, 
to whom he and his brother, William Ijongsword, were ever faithful and affec- 
tionate. Geoffrey was subseciuently made chancellor, when, like Becket in 
the same capacity, he constantly accompanied the king. In his tlying mo- 
ments Henry cxpressc<l a hope or a wish that he might be made archbishop 
of York, a promotion which he afterwards obtained. 


TltR STORY OF FAIR ROSAMOND 

The history of their mother, the “ Fair Rosamoiul,’’ has Ixien enveloped in 
romantic traditions which have scarcely any foundation in truth, but which 
have taken so firm a hold on the popular mind, and have boon identified with 
so much poetry, that it is neither an easy nor a pleasant task to diasipate the 
fanciful illusion, and unpeople the “bower" in the sylvan shades of Wood- 
stock. Rosamond de Glifford was the daughter of a baron of Herefordshire, 

(‘Oooffrey was certainly wet, as here staUed, a son of “Fair Rosainond" Clifford. His 
mother was probably an English woman, hut otherwise nothing is known of her. Ills age 
makes it certain that Rosamond could not liave been his mother. Norgate t says he must 
have been bom before Henry's aeeesaon— probably between i 161-1 153. Henry, it must 
be remembered, had a lejptimate son of the same name who died in 1186.} 
a w.— von. XVIII. v 
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the beautiful site of whose antique castle, in the valley of the Wye, is pomted 
out to the traveller between the town of the Welsh Hay and the city of Here- 
ford, at a point where the most romantic of rivers, after foaming through 
its rocky, narrow bed in Wales, sweeps freely and tranquilly through an 
open English valley of suipassing lovelincas. Henry became enamoured of her 
in his youth, before he was king, and the connection continued for many years: 
but long before his death, and even long before his quarrel with his wife and 
legitimate sons (vuth which, it appears, she had nothing to do), Rosamond 
retired, to lead a religious and penitent life, into the “little nunnery" of 
Godestow, in the “ rich meadows of Evenlod near imto Oxford.” 

As Henry still preseiwed gentle and generous feelings towards the object 
of his youthful passion, he made many donations to the “little nunnery” on 
her account; and when she died (some time, at least, before the first rebellion) 
the nuns, in gratitude to one who had Ixsen both directly and indirectly their 
benefactress, buried her in their choir, hung a silken pall over her tomb, and 
kept tapers constantly burning around it. These few lines, we believe, com- 
prise all that is really known of the Fair Rosamond. The legend, so familiar 
to the childhood of all of us, was of later and gradual growth, not being the 
product of one imagination. The chronicler Brompton,-"* who wrote in the 
time of Edward III, or more than a century and a half after the event, gave 
the first description we posse.s,s of the secret bower of Rosamond. Ho says 
that, in order that she might not be “easily taken unawares by the (luoeu,” 
Henry constructed, near “ Wodestokc,” a bower for this “most sightly maid- 
en,” of wonderful contrivance!, and not unlike the Dscdalean labyrinth; but 
he speaks only of a device against sunirise, and intimates, in clear terms, 
that Rosamond died a natural death. The clue of silk, and the poison-bowl 
forced on her fair and gentle rival by the jealous and revengeful Eleanor, were 
additions of a still more modern dale. 

The adveutui’es of the amiable frail one’s unoffending bones are bettor 
authenticated. A rigid bishop caused them to be ciist out of the church 
and inteiTcd in the common cemeteiy, observing to the nuns that the tomb 
of a harlot was no fit object for a choir of virgins to contemplate, and that 
religion made no distinction between the mistress of a king and the mi.stress 
of any other man. But gratitude relwlled against this salutary doctrine, 
and the virgin sisterhood of Godestow gathered up the remains, jrerfumed 
the dry bones, laid them again in their church, under a fair, large p’avc- 
stono, and sot up a ciuss hard by, with an inscription imploring requiem or 
rest for Ro-samond.® 


THE OHABACTEn OP IlENBY 11 

K we seek the character of the founder of the Common Law in the pa^es 
of the jasticiar (Glanvilleo), we shall view him as greater and more powerful 
than any king who had hitherto borne sway in Englaiwl— just, discreet, and 
merciful ; a lover of peace, but whose humanity dkl not degenerate into in- 
dolence or supineness ; mighty, but who never allowed his strength to tempt him 
into tyranny. By the force of his right hand he crushed tbo violence of the 
proud and intractable, while he extended his sceptre to the indigent and 
lowly. None of the judges of his court could dare to deviate, however slightly, 
from the path of righteousness, nor to utter a sentence contrary to the dic- 
tates of truth. In his supreme tribunal, the power of the adversary oppressed 
not the poor man ; neither could favor or credit drive! the lowly from the 
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rieat of judgment. Such ure the sentences which preface the earliest treatise 
on the Law. 

But in the portrait which we receive from the ecclesiastic Ralph Niger,/' 
who on account of his support of Becket was exiled by Hemy, every virtue 
disappears: unchaste, greedy, avaricious, capricious, and cruel, he abolished 
all the old and rightiul laws of the country, by the new ordinances termed 
“aasizes,” which ho promulgated every year. Sevei’e beyond example, his 
jurisprudence was subversive both of natural justice and of the laudable 
customs of the realm. Attackmg, with an even hand, the honour, the priv- 
ileges, and the property of the aristocracy, and the franchises of the clergy, 
no indivitlual was so exalted as to be above the reach of his arbitrary power : 
no one so insignificant as to be sheltered by obscurity from his searching 
tyranny. This strange discrepancy between the minister and the monk may 
be attributed in pait to the difference of their respective stations. Tlio {hu'- 
sccutor of Becket could liiul little favour from the churchman ; and the chargt* 
] (referred against him that “he kept the guilty priest in fetters, making lio 
distinction between the clerk and the churl,” may not be considered as a 
proof of the impartiality of the complainant; but the fiscal extortions of 
Henry, together with the abuses resulting from the sale of right and justice, 
have been faithfully recorded. In opposition to the praises of his equity, so 
loudly bestowed by (Jlanville, wc can quote the declaration of the suitor, 
who counts the bribes which ho paid fo the monarch; and the testimony 
afforded by fhe justiciar is rendered suspicious by his known perversion of 
the law to answer his own sinishyr designs." 

Petir of Blovi’ Descriptiou of llenrtj Jl 

You are aware that his complexion and hair were a little red, but the 
approach of old age has altered this somewhat and the hair is turning gray, 
lie is of uiuldle size, such that among short men he seems tall, and oven among 
tall ones not the least in stature. Ills hiiad is spherical, as if it were tin* 
seat of great wisdom and the special sanctuary of deep schemes. In size it 
is such as to correspond well with the neck and whole body, flis eyes ai’e 
round and, while ho is calm, dove-like and quiet; but when he is angry, tiuy 
flash fire and arc like lightning. HLs hair is not grown scant, but ho keeps 
it well cut. His face is lion-like, and almost square. His nose projects in 
a degree proportionate to the symmetry of his wliolc body. His feet arc' 
arched; his shins like a horae’s; his broad chest ami brawny amis proclaim 
him to be strong, active, and bold. In one of his toes, however, part of tin* 
nail grows into the fle.sh, and increases enormously, to the injury of the whoh* 
foot. His liands by their coaraenoss show the man's carelessness; he wholly 
neglects all attention to ■ them, and never puts a glove on, except he is 
hawking. 

He. every day attends mass, councils, and other jmblic business, and 
stands on his feist from morning till night. Though his shins aro terribly 
wounded and discoloured by constant kicks from horses, he never sits down 
except on horseback or when he is onting. In one day, if need requires, 
he will perform four or five regular days’ journeys, and by these rapid and 
unexpected movements often defeats his enemies’ plans. He uses straight 
boots, a plain hat, ami a tight dress. lie is very fond of field spoi'ts, and 
if he is not fighting, amuses himself with hawking and hunting. He would 
have grown enormously fat if he did not tame this tendency to belly by fasf.- 
ing and exercise. In mounting a horse and riding he preserves all the light- 
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noss of youth, and tires out the strongest men by Ins excursions almost every 
(lay. For he does not, like other kings, he idle in his palace, but goes through 
his provinces examining into everyone’s conduct, and paiticulaiiy that of 
the persons whom he has appointed judg(>s of others. No om^ is shrewder 
m council, readier in speaking, more self-possessed in danger, more careful 
in prosperity, more firm in adversity. If he once forms an attachment to a 
man he seldom gives him up ; if he has once taken a real aversion to a person, 
he seldom admits him afterwards to any familiarity. He has forever in his 
hands bows, swords, hunting-nets, and arrows, except he is at council or at 
his books; for as often as he can get breathing time from his cares and anxi- 
eties he occupies himself with private reading, or, surrounded by a knot of 
clergymen, he endeavours to solve some hard question. The constant eon- 



WmKWOSWn CaSTLK, NOUTlITLMItlQlUANl) 
(From ihe twelfth to the hjurteenth century) 


versation of learned men and the discussion of questions make ids court a 
daily school. 

No one can be more dignified in spc'aking, inon; cautious at table, more 
moderate in drinking, more splendid in gifts, more generous in arms. Ho Is 
pacific in lioart, victorious in war, but glorious in i«iace, which he desires 
for his people as the most precious of earthly gifts. It is with a view to this 
that he receives, collects, and dispenses such an immensity of money. He 
is equally skilful and liberal in erecting walls, towers, fortifications, moats, 
and places of enclosure for fish and birds. No one is more gentle to the <lis- 
tressod, more affable to the poor, more overbearing to the proud. It has 
always, indeed, been his study, by a certain carriage of himself like a cloity, 
to put down the insolent, to encourage the oppressed, and to repress the 
swellings of pride by continual and deadly persecution. Although, by the 
customs of the kingdom, he has the chief and most influential part in elec- 
tions (of bishojxs?), his hands have always boon pure from anything like 
venality. But those and other excellent gifts of mind and body with which 
nature has enriched him I can but briofiy touch. I profess my own incom- 
petence to describe them, and believe that Cicero or Virgil would labour in 
vain. 

I often wonder how one who has been used to the servieo of scholarship 
and the camps of learning can endure the annoyances of a court life. Among 
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courtiers there is no order, no plan, no moderation, either in food, in iiorae 
exercises, or in watchings. A priest or a soldier attached to the court has 
bread put before him which is not kneaded, nor leavened, made of the dregs 
of beer — bread like lead, full of bran, and unbaked.; wine, spoiled either by 
being sour or mouldy — thick, greasy, rancid, tasting of pitch, and vapid. 
I have sometimes seen wbie so full of dregs put before noblemen that they 
were compelled rather to filter than drink it, with their eyes sliut and their 
teeth closed, with loathing and retching. The beer at court is horrid to 
taste and filthy to look at. On account of the great demand, meat, whether 
sw(!et or not, is sold alike; the fish is four days old, yet its stinking 
does not lessen its price. The seivants care; nothing whatever whether the 
unlucky guests are sick or dead, provided there are fuller dishes scut up to 
their master’s tablets. Indeed, the tables are hik'd (sometimes) with car- 
rion, and the guests’ stomachs thus become the tombs for those who die in 
the course of natm-e. Indeed, many moic deaths would ensue from this 
putrid food were it not that the famishing grei'diness of the stomach (which, 
like a whirlpool, will suck in anything), by tli<' lu'lp of powerful exi'rcise, gi'ts 
rid of eveiything. But if the courtiers cannot have exercise (which is the* 
case if the court stiiys for a time in a town), some of them always stay 
behind at the point of death. 

This too must bo added to the miseries of court: If the king announces 
his intention of moving three days hence, and particularly if the royal pleas- 
ure has been announced by the herakLs, you may be (juitc sure that the king 
will start by daybreak, and put eveiyHody’s plans to the rout by h’ls un- 
e.xpocted despatch. Thus it freciuently liajipons that persons who have been 
let blood, or have taken physic, follow the king w'ithout regard to themselves, 
place thf'ir existence at the hazard of a die, aiul, for fear of losing what they 
neither do nor ever will jiossess, are not afraid of losing their own lives. You 
may see nu'u rminiiig about like madmen, sumpti'r-horscs pressing on sumpter- 
horses, and carriages jostling against carriages, all, in short, in utter eonfti- 
sion. So that, from the thorough dislurbaiiee and misery, one inight got a 
good description of the look of hell. But if his majesty has given notice 
beforehand tiuit ho will move to such a place very I'arly the next, day, his 
plan will certainly be changed, and you may therefore be sure that ho will 
sleep till mid-day. You will see the sumpter-horses waiting with their bur- 
dens on, the carriages all fiuiet, the pioneers asleeji, the court jmrveyors in a 
worry, and all muttering to one another; then they run to the prostitutes 
an<l the court shopkei'pors to imiuiro of them whether the prince will go, for 
this class of court followers very often laiow the sc'crets of the palace. 

The king’s court,, ind(!ed, is regularly followed by stage-players, washer- 
women, diciv-pl'i-y^'rs, confectioners, Uivern-keepers, buffoons, barlxu's, pick- 
pockets — in short, the whole rac(! of this kind. I have often known that, 
when the king was asleep and eveiything in deep silence, a message came 
from the royal (juarters (not omnipotent, ]jerliaps, but still awaking all), 
and told us the city or town to which we were to go. After we hafl been 
worn out witli expectation, it was some comfort at till ov<'nts that wc were 
to bo fixed where we might hope to find plenty of kxlgings an<l provisions. 
There was then such a hurried and confused rush of horse and foot imme- 
diately that you would think all hell had broken loose. However, when the 
pioneers had ({uito or nearly fmishwl tlieir day's journey, the king would 
change his mind, and go to some other place, where, perhaps, bo had the only 
house and a plenty of provisions, none of which were given to anyone else. 
And, if I dare say so, I really think tliat his pleasure was increased by our 
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annoyance. We liad to travel throe or four miles through unknown woods, 
and often in the dark, and thought ourselves too happy if at length wo could 
find a dirty and miserable hut. There was often a violent ciuarrel among 
the com-tiera about the cottages, and they would fight wuth swords about a 
place for which pigs would have been ashamed to (juarrel. 

By exceeding complaisance you may sometimes keep in favour with tlu- 
outcr porters for two days, but this will not last to a third, unless you buy it 
with continued gifts and flattery. They will tell the most unblushing false- 
hoods, and say that the king Is ill, or asleep, or at council. And if you are 
an honest and religious man, but have given them nothing the day_ before, 
they will keep you an unreasonable time .standing in the rain and mire : and 
to annoy you the more, and move your bile, they will allow a set of hair-dre.s.sers 
and thieves to go in at the first w'ord. As to the door-keepers of the presence, 
may (he Most High confound them! For they are not afraid to put every 
good man to the blush, and cover him Avith confusion. Have you got by 
the terrible porters without? It Is of no avail, unless you have bribed thf* 
door-keeper! After the first Cerberus, then' is aiiotlu'r worse than Cerberus, 
more terrible than Briarcus, more wicked than Pygmalion, and more cruel 
than the Minotaui-. If you wore in tJio greatest danger of losing your life, 
or your fortune, to the king you cannot go; nay, it often happens, to mak(* 
things ten thousaiul times worse, that while you ar(' kept out th(‘S(‘ wri'tches 
let your enemy in. 0 Lord Jesus Christ, if this is the way of living, if this 
i.s the life of the court, may I nevi'r go back to it again! 1 cannot attempt to 
reckon the grievous lo.ss of time which I have already sustained in years of 
trifling about the court./ 


ri'lClIHlxATION OF IIENKA' H 

No time is richer than this in ksga] history. Tlie whole r(‘ign of Heuiy H 
was a reign of legislation, and the work was'not iuten-upted ovi'ii during' the 
time, of the great struggle with the archbishop. In the year before the pro- 
motion of Thomas to the primacy, king and chancellor had dealt one direct 
blow at all feudal ideas. In the war of Toulou.se the scutage was first devi.s('d ; 
a money payment was accepted instead of personal military service'. Tlw' 
money was of courac spent in hiring mercenaries; and it was largely by the 
help of mercenaries that Hemy subdued his rebels in Fngland. But latfir in 
his reign, by the A.ssize of Arms (1181), he* regulated the old constitutiona! 
force of the country, and enjoined that every free Englishman .should be 
ready to serve with the weapons belonging to his rank. 

Other incidental notict's show as that much legislation was done while 
Hei»ry still had Thomas for his miniatcr. The reign of Hcnrjr is rich in 
charters to boroughs, several of which are early enough in his reign to Ix'ur 
the signature of Chancellor Thomas. And a reference in the Constitutions 
of Clarendon shows tliat, thus early in his reign, Henry liivl begun tliat great 
step towards the development of jury trial Araich Is one of the special marks 
of his reign. By the work of Heruy {md his chancellor the system of recog- 
nition Avas organised, by which sworn men gave a verdict, but as yet a verdict 
given from their own knowledge. The great legal Avritcr of Henry’s reign, 
the Justiciar Glanvillo,® speaks of the recognition as a si)ecial gift of Henry 
to his people, and enlarg&s on its superiority to the wjiger of battle. All this 
comes within the chancellorship of Thomas; and we shall do the chancellor 
great injustic(i if we think wholly of his lalnr ecelesiastica! character and 
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forget his services in the days when he was the chief muiister of one of our 
greatest kings. Of the extant ordinances of Henry’s reign, the oldest after 
the charter issued at his coronation are the Constitutions of Clarendon them- 
selves (1164J. The Assize of Clarendon — a wholly distinct document (1166) — 
and the Inquest of Sheriffs (1170) came dui-ing the time of tlie quarrel with 
Thomas. 

On these, after the death of Thomas, follow m 1176 the Assize of North- 
ampton, in 1181 the Assize of Aims, and in 1184 the Assize of the Forest. 
All these bear witness to Henry’s care, even when he was most occupied with 
other matters, to preserve the peace of the land, and to enable all his subjects 
to havc_ justice done to them in the king’s nain(5. And in all, the mode of 
inquisition by the oath of twelve lawful men grows at each step The Assizes 
f)f Clarendon and Nortliampton have a special reference to one of Henry’s 
great measures, that by which the visitation of the coimtrj’' by itinerant 
judges going regular circuits was finally established. It was not an invention 
of his own; the visits ot the king’s judges had begun to take a regular shape 
under Henry I. But it was Henry II who organised the whole system afresh 
after the anarchy. It was he who finally established the specially English 
jirinciplc that justice should be administered in different parts of the kinguorri 
by judges not belonging to the particular district, but immediately commis- 
.sioned by the king. When the king’s judges came and received the inijuisi- 
tions of the local jurors, though the complete modern ideal of a judge and 
jmy had not been reached, yet something had been reached which could 
grow into that ideal without any one moment of change so great as the changes 
wrought by Henry himsi'lf. By liim the jury was applied to all manner of 
l)urposes. 

The Assize of Arms was distinctly a return to the old military system. 
It gave a now life to the Jijrd, the ancient militia, which had n<*ver gone out. 
of use, but which had becai overshadowed by feudal hwies on the* one han<l 
and by the use of mercenaries on the other. Each man was to have the arms 
which knitted the amount of his property. It was by a jury that the liability 
of (‘acli man to he ranked in such or such a class was to Ixt fixed. Even in tlx* 
Assize of the Forest, an ordinance friuned to protect the most exceptional 
and most oppressive of all the royal rights, the popular element comes in. 
Hworn knights are ap{)ointed in each shire to protect those rights. Liistly, 
wlujii in 1 188 the titho^ was levied for the defence of eastern Christendom 
against Sahulin, the liability of each man to the im})r)st was assessed by a 
local jury. In all these ways the appeal to the oath of lawful men, as opposed 
to any other form of finding out truth, was strengthened by every ste]) iu tlu; 
legislation of Ilcuiry. 

M<!anwhile tlui atlministrative system which iiad been growing up ever 
since the Coiuiuest took finn root under Hemy. We have a contemporary 
picture of it, drawn by one of Henry’s own officials, iu the Dialogm de ^'^cae- 
atrU>J This was the work of Richard, treasurer of tlu; (‘.xchccpicr and bishop 
of London, one of the family of officials founded by Roger of Salisbury. 
Alongside of this, wo have our first strictly legal trealLst', as distinguished from 
private compilations and ccxles, in the work of the gn?at justiciar Glanville.<> 

[‘The ml importance of fcho ordinance by which tho “Haludin tithe” was instituted 
consiHis in its bniuR the earliest attempt to imposts a tax on personal property, and in the 
(sittploynsont of local jurors to dotorminc the responsibility of the individual. In tliis latter 
aspect it shows a striking difference from the eorrosponding act of Philip Augustus, which 
may well bo said to point the diffnrenco iu the existing political systems of England and 
Franco. The ordiimnoe of Ileury 11 showed a development of tlie representative theory ; 
that of Philip Augustus rested on the feudal basis.] 
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In short, we may say that under Hcniy the legal system of England took 
a shape which it has practically kept ever since. The endless changes of the 
last seven hundred years are rather special amendments of Henry’s work 
than anything which can be said to stait altogether afresh from a new point. 
Strictly constitutional advance rather telongs to the reigns of Henry’s sons 
than to that of Henry himself. Nor is this wonderful. Constitutional ad- 
vance eonunonly moans the lessening of the royal power, and acts which 
lessen the royal power do not of ten issue from the free will of kings. In Henry’s 
time, above all, a time when law and order had to be restored after the reign 
of anarchy, the momentary need was rather to strengthen the royal power 
than to lessen it. Legal refonns are often, as in this case, the free gift of wise 
kings; constitutional refonns have commonly to bes wrested from weak or 
wicked kings. But the legal reforms of Heniy supplied an element which 
largely entered into the constitutional reforms of the next stage. Out of 
Henry’s favourite institution of recognitions on oath grew not only trial by 
jury but also the House of Commons. 

By the time of Heniy II the foice of circmnstances, especially the working 
of the practice of summons, had gradually chiuiged the aiiciont assembly 
of the whole nation into a mere gathering of the great men of the realm. The 
work which had now to Ixi done, and which, in the sjrace of about a hundred 
yi’arSj was gradually done by a number of instruments, conscious and un- 
conscious, was to call into being a secoml and more popular assembly alongside 
of the assembly which had lost its popular character. To use language which 
Ix'longs to a somewhat later time than that with which we are now deal- 
ing, the House of Lords already existed: the House of Commons had to be 
calliKl into lieing alongside of it. Tlio details of this great process of con- 
stitutional growth must lie drawn out by the strictly constitutional historian. 
All that can be done here is tf) call attention (o the main lines of the process 
and to its more remarkable landmarks. And it may be well from the very 
beginning to give the warning that the two bouses of the English jiarliameiit 
did not arise out of any thconitical preference for two houses over one or 
three. The number was fixed, like cv<'rything else in lilnglish liistoiy, by 
what we are apt to call circumstances or aaiideats. 'fhe whole iilnglish par- 
liauiditaiy system was eminenfjy one which was not made, but grew. Tims, 
for instance, it was only gradually established that the barons should be 
jrersonally summoned l.o tlu' same house as the bishops and earls, while tire 
knights should ajiix'ar only by fhoir rejiresenlatives along with the smaller 
fn-eholders and the burgesses of the towns.^ 


HOCUn niKK UNDER Tllli NORMAN AND ANGEVIN KINGS 

The compiest of Englaml by tlie Nonnans was an event scarcely to bo 
deplored. The Saxon occupation of the country had now lasted six hundred 
years; but the rate of national progress had been so slow, and at the time of 
the Conquest itself appeared to be so <loeisively arrested, that any impulse, 
however rude and severe, would have been preferable to such a stagnation. 
For this want of improvement, also, such causes were in operation as to make 
any other kind of remedy hopjolcss. 

As might be expected, the first progress of the Normans after their conquest 
of England was slow, and from the same CAUses which had retarded that of 
the Saxons. Although suixirior to the conquered in refinement, they were 
Still rude and illiteratii; and as they were the smaller party, the utmost of their 
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efforts for a long time wore tasked first to win, and afterwards to retain their 
ascendancy. The arts of war, therefore, rather than those of peace, occupied 
their immediate attention, and the march of civilisation, instead of lioing 
accelerated, was in the first instance rather retarded by the change. But 
the shock was soon surmounted, and a foundation laid for future improve- 
ment during the course of the present period. William the Conqueror 
himself was a lover and patron of learning, Henry Beauclere, his son, was dis- 
tinguished for his scholarship ; and Henry II was not only accomplished in 
the learning of the period, but his sons also were distinguished for their literary 
acquirements. 

It is likewise to be noted that, although one of the earliest oppressions of 
the Conquest was tin* deposition of the English ecclesiastical dignitaries, yet 
(heir los.s was little to be regretted on the score of learning, while their places 
were filled by foreign prelates of a much superior (le.seription. Of these, 
I^anfranc ami Anselm were subtle meta[ihysicianH and theologians; while 
(icoffrey, who established a school at. Dunstable, and Godfrey, jirior of St. 
iSwithin’s, w(ire excellent Latin poets. Abbeys were also founded and libraries 
<-stal}liahcd for the iiromotion of literature and the extension of education; 
while schools in connection with cathedrals and monasteries were multiplied 
over the kingdom. It was chiefly, however, the clergy who availed themselves 
of thesci opportunities, for as yet, even of the Norman nobility, there were few 
who couhl either read or write. But, in<lecd, the education delivered at these 
seminaries wjis soarcnly attractive enough for the s(.irring spirits of th(', young 
men of the day, being chiefly of a theological and scholastic character, mixed 
up, as might be sui)posod, with a full amount of the, more pedautiy and show 
<if seholamhip. Such we learn from the descri])(ion of Fitzstei)luui.« 

“On holidays,” h<! thus writes, “it is usual for tlu'se schools to hold public 
meetings in the churches, in which the scholars (mgage in demonstrative or 
logicial disputaf,ions ; some using enthymeiues, and others porffiol syllogisms; 
some aiming at nothing but to gain the victory and nuike an ostentatious 
display of their acuUiucss, while others him; the investigation of truth in view. 
Artful sophists on (hcisc occiusions actiuirc grc'at applause, some by a pro- 
<ligious inundation and (low of words, others by their specious but fallacious 
ar^ments. After the disputations, other scholars deliver rhetorical dcclunja-' 
lions, in which they observe! all the rules of art, and neglect no topic of per- 
suasion. Even the younger boys in the diffe'rent schools contend against 
<!ach other in verse! ahemt the j)riuciples of grammar and the preterites anel 
supineis of veirbs.” Thus early had that course e»f education been in full vigour 
in England, which continued for centuries anel as long as the Aristot(!lian 
sysfem prevailed. But the seminaiy which was finally to surpass and eclipse 
all these institutie)ns is thus elescribed by Peter of Blois,/ a lively writer who 
fiourisheel in the reign ol Henry II : 

“ In the year 1 101), Joffrid, abbot of Clroylanel, semt to his manor e)f Cotten- 
ham, ne'ar Gambrielge, Master Gislebert [Gilbcirt), his fellow-ineink, and prej- 
fesseff of theiology, with three other monks who hsul folle>we.d liim into England, 
who, kiing vejiy well instruetted in j)ln]e)soi>hical theoremis anel other prhiutiye 
seiie-ncejs, wont eivery elay (k> Cainbrielgej, anel, having hircil a certain public! 
bam, taught the sci(!n{ie!s ejpcnly, anel in a little, time colkctcid a groat con- 
courses of scholars ; for, in the very sesesemd year siftesr their arrival, the number 
of their scheffam from the town and country increase^l so much, that there 
was no hoaso, barn, nor church capable of containing thesm. For this i’ejason 
they separated into different parts of the town, and imitating the plan of the 
Studium of Orksems, brother Odo, who weis eneinont as a grammarian and 
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satirif-al poet, road grammar aceortling to the doctrine of Prlscian, and of his 
commentator Remegius, to the boys and younger students that were assigned 
to him, early in the morning. At one o’clock, brother Terricus, a most acut(‘ 
sophist, read the logic of Aristotle according to the introductions and com- 
mentaries of Porphyry and Avtirrhocs, to those who won' further advanced. 
At three, brother William read lectures oii Tully’s rhetoric and Quintilian’s 
Institutions. But Master Gislebert, being ignorant of the English, but very 
expert in the Latin and French languages, preached in the several churches to 
the people on Sundays and holidays. From this little fountain which hath 
swelled into a great river, we now behold the city of God made glad, and all 
England rendered fruitful by many teachers and doctors issuing from Cam- 
bridge, after the likcmess of the holy paradise.” 

It will be noticed here that in .such a concourse of learned men from dif- 
ferent countries, Latin was the conventional langiuige, which was spoken 
with the etisc and fiiv'ney of a living tongue. But to preach in it before illit- 
erate mstic audiences, as Master Gilbert appears t.o have done! The people, 
liowover, were probtibly charmed wit it the sound, and only the more convinced 
by how little they could comftrelu'iul. Such phenomena are not niro in 
preaching. In this way, Girahhis Cambrensis rous<'d t he i)cople of Wales to 
anns, while prctiching a crusade in 1 1X6 for the recovttry of t he 1 foly Sej )ulehre. 
He harangut'd them in Latin, of which tht'y did not undc'rstand a word; but 
they wept., and hurried forward in crowds to enrol themselvi's for the war in 
Palcstitie. 

7’/n? (Svooiih oj Towns 

Wc now turn our eyes lo the general condition of society both in town 
and couui.ry. Already, not only “the sweet .security of streets” wa.s felt 
doubly needful in the new state of things, but also that spirit of centralisation 
hail vigorously commenced which gives birth to nal-ional imlustry, wealth, 
and civilisation. Tliu.s, Bristol, Exeter, Winchester, Gloticoster, and Chester 
were already poi)ulou.s towns, to which mtiy be adtled Duuwich, Lynn, Lincoln, 
a.n<l Norwich; and till of them were distinguished either for hoine or foreign 
trade, especially the latter, which was carried on with Ireland and t heContinent. 
In like inanjier, the towns along the coast of England in general, which after- 
wards rose into opulence', were coming into note through their .shipping and 
commercial enterprise. But aln-udy tiie court and the Thames had imparted 
to London that. pr<>-emineiice which it .still so immeasurahly hohls over every 
other English city ; and the Latin style of Fitjssk'phc'u" .scarcely furnishes him 
with words of sufficient hulk and wttight tf> describe its magnificence. It 
contained forty thousantl inhabitants! In the city and suburbs were 126 
parochial churches and thirteen huge convetitual ones, while Ludgutc was the 
extreme west end of the city. The inhabitants, too, were reckraicd something 
Ijetter than mere ordinary citizens, just as tlio citizens of Home in ancient 
tiraejs becaino the patricians of the overgrown republic. 

Its traffic was carried on with every country, l)ut cWcfly with Germany ; 
and the provisions that were garnered within its granaries were the chief 
resource of the sun'ounding districts during the occasional visits of famine. 
A traile so brisk and so extensive, he a<lds, was also properly systematised, 
so that not only th<s merchants of every commodity, but the workmen of every 
craft had their respective places assigned to them. London also was curiously 
Ijoundod,^ according to the ideas of the nineteenth century. The city was 
girdled with a great and high wall, having .seven gates which were made double ; 
and on the north and sout.u it had towers and turrets at intervals ; but on the 
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south bido the wall was wom out and washed away by the ebb and flow of the 
Thames. Such was the fate of the riverside fortifications in the time of Fitz- 
stephen, and about the same period the stone bridge of London arose in their 
place, thus connecting both sides of the Thames, which had formerly been 
wedged asunder. Luclgate, as wo have already mentioned, was the west end 
of London : the space between it and Westminster was a tract of fields and 
gardens. Siriithfield, as yet a suburban locality, was then, as till lately, a cattle 
market, in which horses, cows, hogs, and other animals wore sold. Moor- 
fields was a lai-gc lake, fonned by the confluence of several streams that turned 
mills. That great artery of London now called the (!ity road, with its countless 
ramifications of streets, consisted at that time of pasturage and corn-fields ; 
while beyond tliat rural territory now knovm as Islington and Pcntonvillc, a 
large tract of forest extended, stored with wild boars and other game, w’herc 
the citiz(!ns enjoyed th(^ recreation of hunting. Thus much for London, which 
even at tliat period was the marvel of fonagufa-s on account of its greatness 
and its W(>alth. IN'ell might the German barons who accompanied Kieharil I 
exclaim, whem they saw the magnificence of hi,s rew'ption within its walls- 
“() king ! if our oniiieror had suspected this, you would not. liave tieen let off 
so lightly !” 

2Vic Jews and Fleiinnijs 

Wliile adverting to the mereantih' character of tht; Jtnghsli towns, it is 
iu'C(‘ssary to allude to those pi'rsous by whom the infant conimeree and manu- 
factures of the nation were at this period chiefly jiromoted. And finst among 
the men of Imsmoss we may mention the Jews, who even at this early period 
iiad perceived the facili(,i(‘s wdiich England po.s.'je.ssed for gainful traffic, mid 
who flocked thitlu'r in gr(‘at numb(*rs. True to their national character, anri 
the (looni iinposi'd upon them of having no abiding hoiui' or ro.sting-placo, 
they niiither dealt in land nor bulky urtieles of mercluiudise, neither built. 
(treatc<l, nor manufacturf'd ; on tin* contrary, they deall in money, the light 
symbol and_repres<-nLative of tlu-se suljstantialities; and that they might b(‘ 
enabled to gird up t heir loins am I li(>e at a moment’s warning, without tlie risk 
and laliour of carrying gold and silviir along with them, they symbolised the 
symbol itself, by the use of bills of exchange anrl letters of credit, so that they 
could cany thedr whole fortune away in t he sliaiKi of a f<iW' scraps of paper or 
parclunent. The towns were tlu* natural abodfss of such men, and especially 
the capital, where’ they pursued the vocation of money-lenders, and drove a 
thriving trade, on account, of the prodigality of the Norman nobles. 

The law, too, w-as greatly in their favour, for while every Christiau was 
lirohibitol from exacting any interest whatever upon a loan, the Jews were 
untouched by the statute, tuid might lay on their jicrcontages to whatever 
amount they plc£i.sed. But altiiough they were tlms the brokers of tlie court, 
and money-lenders of royalty itself, their viny xirofils made their situation 
more pri'carious than that of a farmer of taxe^j in the FKiiieh revolution, or 
,'i Turlsish pasha under the old regime; for like h'fiches they were compelled 
to disgorge as often as their tyrants wore pleased to turn" upon them; and 
in this way the fOuglish kings wore able to dniw int.o the royal treasury the 
money of th<? jx>op!e, without the odium of collecting it. The histones of 
Richard I and John-show how W(*ll those sovereigns understood such a simple 
and iliroct of finance. But this wim not the -worst which those out- 
casts of the world wen; compelled to endure; and the record of them sufferings 
during the crasjiding frenzy forms one of the most melancholy as well as 
atrocious episodes in the ancient eUronicles of England. 
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It was fortimato that anollior class of people were already settled in tLe 
country, from whom its mercantile interests were to deeive more substantial 
benefits than could ever he obtamed from Jewish^ usurers. These were Flem- 
ish emigrants, who, in consequence of the bursting of their dikes, had been 
deprived of the territory which they had won from the sea, and were ther(>- 
fore obliged to seek a more permanent homo. They first came to England 
in the time of the Conqueror, and as they were brave as well as industrious 
men they were located on the frontier of Wales, where they formed a sort 
of steady break-water against the stormy invasions of the Welsh. This 
colony was soon increased by fresh arrivals; and Henry 11, perceiving the 
benefits to be derived from such a people, not only enlarged their territory, 
but endowed them with many political privileges. England had hitherto not 
been a manufacturing country, but the arrival of those Flemings introduced 
the preparation and weaving of wool, so that, in process of time, not only the 
home market was abundantly supplied with woollen cloth, but a large sur- 
plus made for foreign exportation. 

Unlike the Jews, too, these Flemings, while they formed a gallant border 
defence against the Welsh, and diffused industrial arts and habits among 
the English, wore not only Christiajis, but kinsmen of th(i Anglo-Sa.xon race, 
and (hstinguislu'd for that })r(jbity m their commennal dcKilings which after- 
wards became tlui characteristic of tin; English merehants at large; From 
England, thc'se Flemings gradually uitroducc'd thomsdves into Scotland, 
where David 1 protcicted them, and allowed them to be governed by theii' 
own laws and usages. In this way not only the Bcottish manufactures 
originated, but the trade of Scotland with Flander.s, w'hich continiuid for cen- 
turies, and was of great utility to both countries. 

ArchiicHure 

The taste of the Normans for magnificent buildings was well attested 
by the churches, palaces, and cfistles which they erected in (*veiy land where 
they obtained the pnahnninance , and after tlu; coiuiuest of so rich a country 
as England, these architectural imalilections had scope for full exercise. Ac- 
cordingly, while the grcaUir part of the princii)al (‘alhodrais and abbeys of 
the kingdom owed their origin to this period, a style of architecture was intro- 
duc(;d sui)orior to any that had yet iMKm attempted in England. This, in- 
deed, w'as to bo exj)octcd where Norman pnjlates bore rule, and where th(' 
resotirccs of the nation were at their commimcl for the realisation of their 
utmost wishes. But while monasteries and cathedrals were thus so lai^ely 
multiplied, castles sprang uj) in still greater profusion. The style in wliich 
these edifices wore erected, whether ecclesiastical, castellated, or domestic, 
WM that prevalent at the time in Nonnandy; but it cannot in strictnci» be 
said to liavo been introduced into England at the C!on<iU(;st, for Edward the 
Confessor, _ who ha<l been brought up in the Norman court, had surrounded 
himself with Normans, an<l employed Norman architects on his buildings. 
It Is exjTOssly stated that ho built the abl)oy church of Westminster in a 
“new stylo of architecture,” and that many other churches were imitated 
from it. 

Tile Norman style continued in use for about one hun<Ired and thirty years 
—that is, until the time of Richard I, about the end of whose reign it passed 
into the early English style. It may be conveniently divided into three pe- 
riods — the lilarly, from the Conquesst to 1100; the Middle, from 1100 to about 
3180; and the Transition, from about this time to the end of the century. 
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These dates cannot be absolutely fixed, but are an approximation sufficiently 
near for general purposes. The Norman style is thus distinguished from the 
Saxon : in the Saxon the towers were lofty in proportion to their width, and 
were without buttresses or staircases ; their masonry was peculiar, and their 
windows, when of more than one light, were divided by a rude baluster, sup- 
porting a long impost through the thickness of the wall. In the Norman the 
towel’s were lower in proportion — were strengthened with buttresses, and 
had in general staircases, either in projecting turrets or within the tWcknes.s 
of the wall; their masonry had not the peculiar framework or quoins, and 
their windows were divided by small shafts mstoad of balusters. The mould- 
ings, too, in the Saxon are few and simple, while in the Norman they are so 
numerous and ornamental as to form an important characteristic of the style. 

Of the domestic buildings of this period, as contradistinguished from the 
castellated, we have a few existing remains, which, though imperfect, can 
still enable us to trace their original arrangement. The usual ground plan of 
die house seems to have been a parallelogram, comprising merely a large 
room or hall, which occujiied the entin* height of the building, and two rooms 
at the end of the liall, the lower being the cellar, and the upper the mlar or 
sleeping-room, which served also for a sitting-room, and was in fact the only 
private room in the house. To these a kitchen ami other outhouses were 
attached ; and in large houses there was a chaixil. The king’s houses at the 
time sc(im to have had no other accommo<lation. The hall serve<l for the com- 
mon living-room of the master and his dependants. At one end the floor 
was raised a little higher than the rest, and on this raised part, which was 
called die dain, was placed crossways tne principal tible of the hall, and in 
the body were the tables for the servants and inferior guests. The floor of 
the hall serv(«l also for thiiir sleeping-place, the solar being reserved for the 
master and his family. The hall wiis frequently divided into three parts by 
rows of pillars and arches, like the nave and aisles of a church ; between those 
pillars curtains were hung, and by this means the aisles were separated from 
the body of the hall, and the shioping apartmemt? rendered more private. 

The hall was usually on tluj grouml floor, but sometimes it was on the first 
floor; and in this case the lower story was vaulted, and the communication 
with llie upper story was by an external staircase. It is probable tliat the 
hall was warme<l by a fire in the middle of the floor, with an opeming, or 
louvre, in the roof over it, to allow the escape of smoke ; but we have many 
firo-j)laceH and chimneys of this period still remaining. 

W(! have but few mahtrials for judging how the houses were furnished, 
our chief authorities being the illuminated manuscripts of the time. It seeins 
certain that in large houses tapestry was used to cover the walls, but this 
must refer to the solar only. The hall had probably only tables, benches, 
and seats. The bed must have bciui in the solar, or private. Tluise, in the 
illuminations, have more the appearance of modern couches than beds; th(‘y 
ar(i withoTit hangings or testers, but they have pillows and bcd-e.lothes. Wo 
also fhifl stools, seats, an<l arm-chairs, of various designs, iji (‘.ornmou use, 
Ixjth in this century and the one preceding it. All these aj^pear to have boon 
well executed, and some of them arc enriched with ornamontel carvings and 
mouldings. Many arc evidently executed in the turning-lathe. The doors, 
shutters for the windows, chests, etc., exhibit jn their hinges, bolts, and Jocks, 
specimens of ornamental ironwork; and their curtains are hol<l up by rods 
and rings, as in modern houses. The lesser houses, the dwellings of the com- 
mon people, both in town and country, seem to have been btnlt of wood and 
plaster, and thatched with reeds and straw. 
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Tlte Castles 

As might be expected, the strongholds of the Normans were of a more 
stately and imposing character than the straggling low-roofed granges in 
which the Saxon thanes had hitherto dwelt in safety; but still, they wen* 
built with a reference more to the means of resistance than those of elegance 
or comfort. The first defence of a castle was the moat or ditch, that some- 
times comprised several acres; and behind it was the outer wall, generally 
of great height and thickness, strengthened with towers at regular distances, 
and pierced with loop-holes through which missiles could be discharged at 
the assailants. Within these defences were three divisions, consisting of llie 
outer ballium or lower court, the inner ballium or upper court, and the lafcp ; 
while the main entrance through the outer wall was protected by the bar- 
bican, with its narrow archway, and strong gates and portcullis. It w'as no 
wonder that with such a network of wails, division of courts, and multiplied 
means for the defenders both of safety and annoyance, the dislodgmeut of 
an obnoxious magnate should have been so hard a task even when the royal 
banner marched against him. While so much was done for security and 
resistance, nothing was left for domestic comfort hut the keep, which formed 
the residence of the baron and his family. This was the innermost of all 
the buildings, to which the defondei’s retreated only in the last extremity, ami 
was so strongly constructed that in the ruins of castles it generally survivc's 
as a recording monument of departed greatness. A domicile erected on such 
a principle must, according to our modem khias, have be<'.u sufficiently com- 
fortless, whesre every window was a shot-hole and eveiy apartment a bat- 
tery, and where light could not Ikj admitted without also inviting an enemy. 
But such as it was, it was the constant home of lordly knights and high-born 
dames; and, therefore*, their taste and ingenuity as well as their resources 
were employed to make the most of it. 


Dress 

It was in dress tlmt the Norman aristocracy of England chicifly showed 
their rank, wealth, and taste ; and in this they resembled their iuicostors the 
Dimes, whose love of gay clothing and rich ornaments was almost equal to 
their craving for bloodshed and plunder. A liking of this nature could not 
well exist without capricious mutations, and therefore th(! chang(^s in fashion 
from the time of William the Conqueror to that of Henry HI wore so many 
that it becomes difficult as well as tiresome to follow them. At one time th<^ 
hair of the men was shorn closcljr Ixihind, and the upper lip shaved; at an- 
other, as we have related, the hair was worn of such effeminate length tliat 
the church took the alarm : and while the practice was denounced by edicts, 
die long flowing locks of the male part of a congregation were often menaced 
by shears and razor, which the preachers plucked from their sleeves when 
Ihey arrived at the practical application of their sermons. Nay, on one 
occasion of this kind, when long beards were die order of the day, the bishoj) 
of Sees, after declaiming against them before Heniy 1 .and his courtiem, 
descended at the end of the discourse,, and with his scissors cropped off tin* 
boards both of king and congregation. After such clerical rebukes, it is no 
wonder if, at the close of this period, we somethnes find the pictures of men 
without Ixwd or mustachio— more especially as monks were the limners. 
Even when the hair was not sufficiently long for the exquisite taste of the 
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wearer, he sometimes enriched it with false locks, and thus flaunted a streamer 
that equalled the gayest. 

As for the general articles of dress at this period, they consisted of a hood, 
or a cap, shaped like a Scottish bonnet, a cloak, a tunic, a pair of long liglit 
hose, leg bandages, and shoes or short boots. All this, however, was but the 
ground-work, which fashion overlaid or transmuted at pleasure. In this way 
the cloaks became long or short; the sleeves of the tunic were sometimes 
so lengthened that the hand was overlapped and concealed; while the IdooIs 
and shoes, instead of bemg adapted to the shape of the foot and the conven- 
ience of walking or riding, w'ere curled up at the points like rams’ horns, and 
sometimes were fastened to the knee with a gold chain. 

The costliness of the stuff of which these different articlc.s of dress were 
made, and the riclmess with wliich they weie bofurretl and embroidered, 
was a matter of great import; and William Ilufus on one occasion threw 
away a new pair of hose, because llicy cost only three shillings, d<‘c!aring 
that a king should wear nothing so cheaj). lie .seems to hav<5 bei'n of u dif- 
leront opinion from King ytephen, wlio thought his hose too dear at half-a- 
<;rown. Towards the close of this period the lionuet was .sometimes dii<- 
carded, that the hair might be more fully seen and admired; and in this case 
the exquisites of the time of King John wreatheii their long locks into ring- 
lets with curling-tongs and bound them with guy ribboirs. At other times, 
a .streamer was attached to the hood, of such j)repo,sterous length that it. 
nearly reached the middle of the leg And yet. these were the men who 
could endure the heat of a Syrian campaign under a heavy loatl of armour, 
and fight gallantly from morning to niglil upon a fair field! 

In all these fopperies, the male sex appear to have ,so completely antk'i* 
pated the ladies that little change can bo found to have taken place in female 
costume and ornament. The gown and kei-chief wc'n* still the principal arti- 
cles of out(!r clothing, whik; the, hair, which was worn long, was at one time 
l)iaited, and at another inclo.sed in a .silkcni ea.s(;, or hound with a libljon. 
The under garment or tunic, wIku-c the front was given to view, was laccfl 
up, while its slec'ves wore so long t.hat they were .sometim<‘.s knotted up to 
})revtint them from trailing on th(‘ ground — and the same w'as the ease with 
the kerchiefs or vcjils, which would otherwise have <lraggod behind like a train, 
liut these exaggerations were abiuidoned during the reign of Henry II, when 
a bettor taste discarded the long knotted sleeves and .skirts for a more suc- 
cinct and graceful costunwi. In tliis case, the gown was gathere<l closely to 
the waist with a girdle, and the veil demuivly fashmed Ixsieath the chin, 
.so that the whole; head was covered. Sometimes the younger ladies wore 
their hair .short and curled, while the elder ones a})pear with a hood, fur- 
nished with a long streamer behind, like that of the g(;ntlenH‘n. The female 
ornaments of gold and articles of jc'welry may be presumed to have been 
nearly or altogoth(;r the SJirae as in the earlier (leriocl, as j-ings, chains, and 
brooches are uda{)ted to every taste, and not liable to the muiat ious of more 
flexible or transitory articles. 

Dimeat'ic JAja 

In turning to the domestic style of life whi<5h now prevailed in Euglantl, 
wo find that, with all the additional splendour which was introduce<i by th<‘ 
Konnans, little improvement was as yet made in the substantial comforts of 
a home. The floor was still earpetea, or rather littered, with rushes, how- 
ever lordly might bo the hall ; and as tliesc rushes appear to have been sel- 
dom renewed, tlrey must have been plentiful receptaoles both of damp and 
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dust. On this account Fitzstcphen** quotes it as an instance of the princely 
magnificence of Thomas ii Becket, when chancellor, that he caused the floor 
of his dining-room to be covered eveiy morning with clean straw or hay in 
winter and green branches of trees in summer. The historian, however, 
adds a startling fact wliich we could not otherwise have surmised, and it is 
that all this was for the comfort of those guests who were obliged at dinner 
to sit upon the floor, Wn no room being found for them at table! The gen- 
eral regulations in the daily routine of a household may he learned from the 
following rhyme of the period, which had probably all the authority of a 
well-established proverb : 

Lever a cinqxw^ diner a neuf, 

Simper a ciuffiie, toucher a neuff 
Fait vivre dUiiis nonantc H neuf 

(To rise at fxvti, to dme at nine, 

To sup at five, to bed at nine, 

Makes a man live to ninety and nine ) 

Here we have a four hours’ morning fast before the first meal, followed by 
eight hours of endurance before the second and last succeeded. This, and 
only two meals a day, was perhaps the most marked change effected by the 
Conquest, when the four and sometimwj live heavy Saxon tiuials per diem of 
the preceding period are taken into account. 

Another striking change was in the new nomenclature imposed upon the 
articles of diet. While feeding and rearing, the animals suitc'd to the table 
retained their Saxon names, but as soon as they were killed they became, 
to all intents, Nonnan. Thus, a cow became beef, a calf veal, a sheej) mutton, 
a sow pork, a deer venison, and a fowl a pullet. Of the style of cookesry 
(luring the Norman period we only know that rich spices were in plentiful 
use, and that the Normans themselves were not only moderate but also dainty 
eaters— -epicures in the best sense of the term, in contrast to l.ho Sa.xoas, 
who, we must confess, were sheer gluttons m comparison. At solemn feasts 
the boar’s head— that long after continued to be the chief ornament of the 
baronial hall and Christmas festival — was already a dainty dish, and as such 
was brought in at the coronation of Prince llcnry, eldest son and junior king 
to Henry II, ainidst a loud blare of trumiiots. 'The peacock, in like manner, 
was such a cherished oniarac>nt of the table that either already, or soon after, 
kings, knights, and noblcis were wont to swear solemnly ov(;r it before they 
ate it, when they; pledged themselves to some great chivalrous enterprise. 
The crane was a bird for the common meals of nobles and princes. The finest 
wheat was made into simnel and wastcl cakes, and spice-bread (panis piper- 
alus), and used at the tables of the rich, in addition to common loaves; and 
the chief drinks, as before, wore spiced wines, morat, pigment, and hippocras 
for the wealthy, and ale and eider for the middle classes.® 
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There is no instance in English history whore poetry anil romance have 
so entirely succeeded in concealing the real character, as in the case of Richard. 
Personal courage aiuounting to insanity; a desire for fame, which allowed 
no obstacle to stand in its way; bodily strength, which overthrew every enemy 
in the shock of battle — these are the real distinctions of this prince and war- 
rior; and all have equally developed themselves in very inferior men. But 
liis kingly rank, his perilous aehiiivemcnts in the Holy Land, and heroic 
adventures on his return, have raised him from the list of mere strong-handed, 
firm-purposed wiclders of the sword, and invested him wath an interest to 
which his (pialities, either of heart or head, did not entitle him. 

A bad son, a bad brother, we are not to be surprised if the sober pen of 
history describes him as a bad king. Cmcl and revengeful like all his race, 
the sufferings of his subjects or of the rank and file of his army were matters 
of no consideration compared to the gratification of his lighti'st wish ; and yet 
by this time the refining influence of the two previous crasades, and the growth 
of mercantile wealth anil civil privileges resulting from them, had imparted 
a poetical colouring to the imagination of the noble classes tlmnighout the 
west ; and Richard, rocklcHs, in solwr reality, of man’s life and woman’s honour, 
took his place amrmg the gay troubadours who sang the i)rais(5s of their ladies' 
charms, and has left some sonnets to the present time which breathe the most 
luxurious accents of the south. Tlio hm yearn’ reign of this fighting and 
singing potentate were passed almost entirely in absence from his kingdom 
and in total ignorance of the English tongue. 

Ho was in Anjou when his father died, and gave a startling proof by his first 
proceeiling of what was to be expected ; this was to seize the treasurer of the 
K, w.— TOL. sevin* X 30*5 
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late king and imprison him. till he had yielded the royal wealth, and also all 
that he himself possessed.* His subsequent conduct contributed more to 
turn the tide of public opinion in his favour. He dismissed his own counsellors, 
and called to Iiis service those who remained faithful to his father. 

To take formal possession of his transmarine dominions, and to settle^ the 
existing differences between the crowns of Prance and England, detained 
Richard a few weeks on the Continent. But ho immediately ordered his 
mother Eleanor to be liberated from confinement, and invested her with the 
high dignity of regent. The queen dowager exercised her authority with 
prudence and moderation. As she proceeded in royal state from district to 
district, she distributed alms for the soul of her late husband, released the 
prisonoi-s who had been confined without duo process of law, forgave offences 
committed against the crown, restrained the severity of the foresters, and 

reversed the outlawries issued upon 
common fame. By proclamation she 
ordered all freemen to take the oath 
of allegiance to Richard, and to 
swear that they would be obedient to 
his laws. At her invitation the barons 
and prelates assembled at Winchester 
to receive their new sovereign, and 
the third day of September was fixed 
for the ceremony of his coronation. 

At the appointed hour the proces- 
sion moved from his chambers in the 
palace of Westminster. The whole 
way to the high altar in the church 
had boon previously covered with 
crimson cloth. First came the clergy, 
abbots, and bishops, followed by two 
barons with the cap of stale and 
golden spurs, and two carls cariying 
the rod and sceptre. The three 
swords were borne by John, the king’s 
brother, David, brother to the king 
of Hcotland, and William, earl of Sal- 
isbury; and to these succeeded six 
earls, and six barons carrying on their 
shoulders the different articles of royal apparel. The crown had been in- 
trusted to the hands of tlie <!arl of Aumale, who was followed by Richard 
himself, supported by the l)isho})s of Durham and Bath. Over his head was 
borne a canopy_ of silk, strctclied on four spciirs and carried by four barons. 
Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, received the king at th(s altar, and admin- 
istered to him the usual oath. Richard then threw off his upper garment, 
pul on sandals of gold, was anoinkKl on the head, breast, and shoulders, and 
received successively from the proper officers the cap, tunic, dalmatic, swords, 
spurs, and mantle. Thus arrayed he was led to the altar, ajid solemnly adjurwl 
by the archbishop not to assume the royal dignity unlea? ho wore resolved 
to observe tlie regal oath. He renewed his promise, took the crown from the 
altar and gave it to the prelate, who immediately placed it on Ixis head. 
The eoromony of the coronation was now completed. Richard repaired to 
the throne; and, after the celebration of the mass, was reconducted in stab; 
to his apartments. 
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The young king had taken the cross duiing the leign of his father. By 
a prince of his adventurous spirit an expedition to the Holy Land vrouU at 
any time have been hailed with joy; at the present it offered to his mind 
irresistible attractions. After the fatal battle of Tiberias, Acre, Sidon, Ascalon, 
and Jerusalem had fallen into the hands of Saladin; Tyre alone remained in 
possession of the Christians. The considerations which would have deterred 
a more prudent monarch served but to inflame the ambition of Richard; 
and to make preparations for the recovery of Jerusalem and the discomfiture 
of the Moslem conqueror was the great object of his policy^ during the four 
months which ho allotted to his residence in England. With this view he 
hastily filled, in a council at Pipewcll, the vacant abbeys and bishoprics, and 
divided the ])owers of the regency in liis absence between his chancellor Will- 
iam Longchamp, bishop of lilly, and his justiciary Hugh, bishop of Durham. 
To satisfy his mother, he added to her ilower all the lands which had been 
settled on Matilda [Good Queen Maud], the queen of the first Homy’, and on 
Alice the relict of Stephen ; and, that his brother John might through gratitude 
be attached to his interest, he gave him, besides the couniship of Mortaiii 
in Normandy, the earldoms of Cornwall, Dorset, Bomerset, Gloucester, Not- 
tingham, Derby, and Lancaster in England, about onc-third of the whole 
kingdom. 

In the troasmy at Salisbmy above a huiulred thousand marks were de- 
posited, the fruit of his father’s rapacity; but ho deemed this enormous sum 
inadequate to the gigantic projects which he had conceived, aud_ sought to 
augment it by expedients most disgraceful to hinrsiilf and injurious to bi.s 
successors. The demesne lands, the honours and the offices of the crown, were 
exposed to public sale. Exorbitant sums, under the name of jiresents, were 
extorted from every new bishop and ablx)!.. For a linbo of three thousand 
pounds )i<* remitted his displeasure against his natural brother Geofl'rcy, who 
had been lately cho.sen archbishop of York; he sold the earldom of North- 
umberland to the bishop of Durham during the tenn of his natural life for 
.•£10,000; and in consideration of an equal sum he restored to the king of Scots 
the castles of Berwick and Roxburgh, with all the right of superiority over 
the crown of Scotland which had lieen acquired by Henry.* Then came 
the punishment of real or presumed olTeudons. Glanville, the favourite of 
the last sovereign, was cast into prison, and compiflled to pay £15,000 for 
his liberty; and Stephen, the last scne.schal of Anjou, was kcipt in irons till 
he paid 80,000 Angevin pounds, and bound himself to pay 15,000 more for 
his release.'* 

This partial evil, however, turned out to be a universal good; for many 
of the citizens availed themselves of the opportunity to exchange their tenure 
of house and land, at tlie will of the king, for a perpetual rent. Towns also 
acquired fresh privileges on payment of an immediate .sum; and the great 
masses of property which had accunmlated in the hands of the kings from 
(ho time of the Conquest were broken up into smaller and more mauagoablo 

^ Tlic kiniu;’s <'hnrtcr to the kinp; of Bcois «iay be fieoii io ilyiuer^H Fmdera.^ It in not, tiB Ims 
hoimtlnm been Hupposod, a fonnal rceogintion of tb<» indcpciHlcnco of Scotland, but a rmg* 
nation on part* ot Kichard of all thowe ligbiH which Ffcnry bad extorted from Wiltiam for 
his ransom, Ju Won of them he received £10,000, probably the sum wlmdi Wilham would 
have j^iven to H(jnry. I'he rftspecti\c risjhts of the two (‘Towns were now ropluccd on tUo same 
footinpc as fonncrly: William was do to Richard whatever Malcolm ought to have done to 
Richard’s pnHlocessors, and Kichard was to do to William whatever they ought to have dono 
to Malcolm, a<‘cording to an award to bo given by eight barons, to be ei malty chosen hy the 
two kings. Moreover, William wiis to possess in England the lauds which Malcolm had pos- 
s(^<sd, and to become the liege man of Kichard for all lands for which his predecessors had 
been the liege men of the English kings* 
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portions and sold to new proprietors, llichurd saw tlic success of his scheme 
in the avidity with which the citizens secured their corporaji' freedom and 
local government, and only regretted he had not more franchises to sell. ^ “ I 
would sell London,” he said, “if I could find a man rich enough to buy it.”'> 
When the means of raising money were exhausted in iLiiglaiid, he sailed 
to Normandy to fill his coffers by similar expedhmls. 


TflK I’KUSIOCUTION OF THU JEWS 


Before we accompany him on his way to Palestine it will be proper to 
advert to the fate of the English Jews. Tlu' Ji'ws of this pf'riod were, in ovary 
Christian countiy, (he sole or the principal bankiTS. .As no law existed to 
regulate the interest of money, their profits w<‘re enormous ; and at the time of 
a military expedition, and especially of a erusadi', tluur demands always 
rose in proportion to the number and wants of the borrowers, llenei', sen- 
sible that they had earned the hatred of thf! yieoiih', (In'y were careful to (h'WTve 
by the value of their offerings the friendslui) of (he prince. In England thi'V 
had grown rich under the protection of the lab' king; but. as Philip of I’miieo 
ha<l, at liis accession, banished them from his_ dominions, confiscated their 
property, and annulled th(‘ oliligations of their d('bl.ors, an idea was eon- 
fidently entertained that similar measures would be adopteil by th<‘ new 
sovemign. To obviate th(> expected calamity, tlui Jews had hastem'd with 
valuabre iirescnts from every count, y to London; but Richard — wliethi'i- hi! 
foresaw the proliability of a popular tumult, or thought that their presence 
would pollute the holiness of the ceremony — forbade them to appear liefore 
him on the day of his coronation. 

In defiance of this prohibition, some had the temerity to mix with the 
crowd and enter the gates of the palace. Tlwy were ('xi)olled with insults, 
followed with clubs an<l stones, and murdered by tlwi fury of t.hiiir pursuers. 
A report immediately gained credit that the king had given a gtmeral i«!r- 
mlssion to kill them and plunder their pro]5erty. Tlio populace jussimibled 
in great numbers; every Jew found in the strei^ts wa,s innrdci'ed without 
mercy, and every house Ixilonging to a Jew was set on lirix It. was in vain 
that Richard despatiihod th(! justiciar with .scm'ral knights to_ disperse th<‘ 
rioters. These officers were comijolled to flee for their own safety, and the 
work of conflagration and murder continued till the next morning. The king 
hanged three of the ringk'udei's, on the jirebixt^ that they had burned the 
lioases of Christians; but he nffased to irritate his subjects at the Ixiginning 
of his reign by acts of severity in favour of a hated jicople, and contented 
himself with issuing a proclamation in which he took the Jews under his pro- 
tection, and forbaile any molestation to be offeretl to them either in their 
persons or property. 

This impimity, however, encouraged the enemies of the Isriwilites, and 
the crusaders in their way to the coast wore careful to imitate their brethren 
in the capital. The excesses at I^ynn, Norwich, Stamford, and Lincoln seem 
to have been caused by tlic impulse of the moment ; those at York were the 
result of an organised conspiracy. Before sunset on March 16th, 1190, a 
tiody of men entenid the city, and in the darkness of the night they atf.acked 
the liouse of Bonnet, a wealthy Jew who had perished in the riot in Loiulon. 
His wife and children were massacred, his property was pillagixl, and the 
building was burned. The house marked for de.struction on the following 
lught belonged to Jocen, another Jew (‘tiually wi^althy, but who had escaped 
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from the murder of his brethren in the metropolis. He had, however, the 
wisdom to retire into the castle with his treasures and family, and was imi- 
tated by most of the Jews in York and the neighbourhood. 

Unfortunately, one morning the governor left the castle; at his return 
the fugitives, who amoxmted to five him<^ed men, independently of the 
women and children, mistrusting his intentions, refused him admission. In 
coiijimction with the sheriff he called the people to his assistance ; the fort- 
ress was besieged night and day; a considerable ransom was offered and 
rejected ; and the Jews in their despair formed the horrid resolution of dis- 
appointing with their own hands the malice of their enemies. They bimed 
their gold and silver, tlirew into the flames everything that was combustible, 
out the throats of their wives and children, and consummated the tragedy 
by stabbing each other. The few who had not the_ courage to join in this 
bloody deed told the tale from the w'iills to the assailants, and to save their 
lives implored permission to receive baptism. The condition was accepted, 
and the moment the gates were thrown open they were massacred. The con- 
querors then marched to the cathedral, extorted from the officei-s the bonds 
which the Jews had deposited with them for greater .security, and making a 
bonfire burned them in the mkhllo of the nave. Those outrages brought the 
chancellor to York; but the principal offenders fled into Scotland, and ho 
contentc'd himself with deposing the sheriff and governor, and taking the 
recognisanc(5s of the citizens to appear and answer in the king’s court. In 
narrating so many horrors, it Ls a consolation to find them unifonnly repro- 
bated by the historians of the time. If the ringleaders endeavoured to 
inflame the; passions of the populace by religious considerations, it was merely 
as a cloak to their real design of sharing among themselves the spoils of their 
victims and of extinguishing their debts by destroying the securities together 
with the persons of their creditors. 


nifllARD IN SICIIA" 

It was mid-summer m 1190 before Richard and Philip set out on their 
great expedition. Richard proceeded from Tours, Philip from Paris. They 
met at V<5zelay, Jind thence marched to Lyons. The arrowy Rhone was with 
difficulty crossed. The pavilions of tlui associated amiies wore at length 
pitclwid in the meadows on its bank. The leaders and their followers here 
separat'd. Richard took the road to Marseilkw. Ilis fleet had not ai)peared. 
His impatience drove him onward; and he left his anny, coasting along the 
Italian shores, till he reached Messina. His fleet was there before, him. _At 
M(!ssiua he eugiiged in a quarrel with the prince and the people. The king 
of Franco, who had arrived before Richard, wisely kept aloof from these dif- 
ferences. It was Richard’s jjersonal quarrel about the dower of his sister; 
and it was at hist ended by the payment of forty thousand ounces of gold 
by Tancred, the king of Sicily, and by the betrothal of Arthur of Brittany, 
the nephew of Richard, to the daughter of the Sicilian king. From this 
period Philip Augustus saw in Richard th(5 haughty assertor of his private 
interests, an<l he devoted himself to the iidvanceinont of his own rival inter- 
ests, which finally expelled the kings of England from Normandy.® ^ 

Richard and Philip, though jealous of each other, eontnvod to mask their 
real feelinj^, and spent the winter in apparont amity. But socm another 
subject of dissension arose. Richard had offered his hjmd to Berengana, 
the daughter of Sanebo. king of Navarre ; and his mother Eleanor had arrived 
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with the princess at Naples. Philip immediately brought forward the claun 
of his sister Ailelais, who had for so many yeans been espoused to the king 
of England; but Richard declared that he would never marry a woman who 
had been, as he could prove, the mistress of his father. During the dispute 
Tancred put into the hands of the king a letter which he pretended to have 
received from Philip, containing proposals for a confederacy against Richard ; 
and Philip, when it was shown to him, pronounced it a forgery, an unworthy 
artifice to countenance the English monarch in his rejection of Adelais. At 
length it was agreed that Richard should bo released from his contract with 
the French princess, that he should pay to Philip 10,000 marks by instalments 
in the course of five years, and that at his return from Palestine he should 
restore Adelais, with the strong places which he held as her marriage portion. 
Some days later the king of Franco sailed for Acre. Richard accompanied 
him a few miles; then turning to Reggio, took on board Eleanor and Beren- 
garia, and conducted them to Messina. 

At length the king bade adieu to Sicily with a fleet of fifty-three galleys 
and one hundred and fifty other .ships. Eleanor had returned to England ; 
the queen of Sicily and the priucc.ss of Navarre accompanied the expedition. 
Nine months had already elaps(Kl since Richard commenced his Jouraoy, ancl 
yet, though he was but a few days’ sail from the Holy Land, the impetuo.sity 
of his character led him to sciuander away two more mf)nths in a very differ- 
ent enterprise. His fleet had been dispersed l)y a tempest, and when h(‘ 
reached Crete, twonty-tivo ships w('re. mksing. lie proceeded as far as 
Rhodes; but being detained there by sickness, d(‘spatched some swift sailing 
vessels to collect the stragglers. From these he learned that two ships had 
been stranded on the coiist of Cyprius, that the wrecks had been plimdcrod 
and the crews tlirown into prison. A.s soon as his health would allow, he 
sailed to Limasol, and foimtl before the port the vessel which curried his 
.sister and Berengaria. They had been invited to land by Isaac, a prince of 
the Cqmnenian family, who styled hiimself emperor of Cy|)ruH ; but, distrusting 
the faith of the tyrant, had remained in the open sea awaiting the arrival of 
Richard. He immediately demandcHl satisfaction for the treatment of tho 
crusaders, and received an absolute refusal. 

Isaac had manned six galkiys for the protection of tlio harbour, and had 
drawn up his forces along the beach. After a sharp contest the galleys wore 
taken; Richard landed with his usual hnix^tuosity, and Limasol wa.s taken. 
The next day Isaac suffered himself to be surprised hi his camp by tho activity 
of the invaders, and escaped with difficulty to Nicosia. Humbled by thc.se 
disasters, and disheartened by the defection of tho Cyjmots, he condeseended 
to sue for a conference, which was hold in a jilain before Limasol. After 
much conversation, it was agreed that Isaac should pay 3,500 marks of gold; 
that he should do homage to the king of England; should rusign to him all 
his castles; should serve with five hundred knights in tho holy war; and at 
his return, if he had given satisfaction to his new lord, should be reinstated 
in the possession of his dominions. But the Cypriot soon repented of his 
facility, and escaped in tho night from his guards. Resistance, however, 
was fruitless. Another battle was lost ; Nicosia surrendered ; and his daughter, 
on whom he doted most tenderly, fell into the hands of tho conqueror. With 
a broken heart he left tho strong fortress of St. Andrea, and threw himself at 
the feet of Richard, who ordered him to bo bound in chains of silver, and to 
bo confined in a castle on the coast of Palestine. 

It was at Limasol that the king married Berengaria, who was anointed 
and crowned by the bishop of Evroux. Here also he received a visit from 
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Guy de Lusignan, the unfortunate king of Jerusalem. Guy had worn that 
crown in right of his wife Sybilla; but at the siege of Acre he found a 
dangerous competitor in Conrad, the marquis of Montferrat and prince of Tyre. 
Sybilla was dead ; and Conrad, who had married her sister Isabel, contended 
that the crown could no longer belong to Lusignan, but had descended to 
liimself as the husband of the real heiress. Philip, who had reached Acre, 
espoused the cause of Conrad; and this alone would have been a sufficient 
reason with Richard to support the interest of his rival. He received Lu- 
signan with honour, acknowledged him for king of Jerusalem, and gave him 
2,000 marks to relieve his present necessities. 


niCEIARD RKAGHKS PAX.KSTINE 

Richard at length set sail from Cyprus, on the 5th of June, 1191. Nearly 
a year had passed since he and Philip had met on the plains of V6zelay. 
During that period, and for a year previous. Acre hail been in vain besieged 
by the Clu-istian host. As the English fleet approached the city, Richard 
^azed upon the high tower, and then the smaller fortresses showed him their 
formidable fronts. There he saw the Christian hosts encamped in the plain ; 
but on the distant hills, beyond the besiegers, was the mighty army of Saladin, 
whose standard waved amongst iimumerable tents, the bright colours of his 
pavilions glittering in that summer sim. As Richard landed, a shout of joy 
went up from the crusaders’ camp, with the clang of trumpets and the loud 
chorus of national songs; and the night was passed in dance and revelry, 
amidst an illumination of waxen torches which lighted up the whole valley. 
The English king, having heard that the king of France had made liberal 
donations to his soldiers, proclaimed a higher rate of pay for everyone in his 
service, of whatever nation. But an intermitting fever checked his activity, 
and he waited for the arrival of some more men from England. 

Philip led his troops to an assault of the city, and was repulsed. As Rich- 
ard regained his strength the attacks were more vigorous. The battering- 
ram was brought up to shake the massive walls ; and amidst its heavy strokes 
the Turks shouted and filled the air with the noise of their gongs, so that 
Saladin, on the distant hills, should hear the signal and come to their relief. 
The crusaders had to as.sail the city and to defend themselves. Day by day 
there were desperate battles in the trenches. But still the siege went on. 
The Greek fire was rained from the walls of Aero on the besiegers; and the 
liesicgers cast large stones amongst the besieged from their cumbrous ma- 
chines. All the various machines were plied night and day. But more for- 
midable was the approach of famine. Saladin could not penetrate the lines 
of the crusaders to supply the brave defenders of Acre with new stores. After 
long negotiation it was agreed that the city should bo surrendered, a certain 
portion of the garrison being left as hostages for the performance of the con- 
ditions of capitulation, ttie most important in the eyes of the crusadei's being 
that Saladin should restore the holy cros.*!. The 'Turks wore_ also to pay a 
large sum of money, and set at liberty fifteen hundred Christian captives. 

Philip of Prance, after the capture of Acre, resolved to return home. A 
furious bigot, who hod, in the beginning of his reign, banished everyone from 
his dominions who dared to gainsay the laws of the churchy he was yet the 
craftiest of politicians. He nad measured himself with Richard, and had 
found that the subtlety of the fox might be as effectual as the rage of the 
lion. He had borne indignities from him. He was jealous that amon^t aU 
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the host of the crusaders “ there was not of him a word, but all of Richan! 
the king.” He had his own schemes to pursue in the absence of Richard 
from his continental dominions. The duke of Normandy bound his feudal 
superior, by the customary oaths, not to make war upon his territories whilf' 
he was not there to defend them; and the king of France left ten thousand 
soldiers under the command of Richard. But they parted in anger and mutual 
hatred, Ihe crusaders regarded Philip as a deserter. If he had remained, 
perhaps his policy, if not his religion, might have saved the Christian character 
from the eternal disgrace of one of the atrocities of the “lion-hearted.” We 
shall not trust ourselves to narrate this crowning horror of the siege of Acre 
in any other words^ than in those of the chronicler, Geoffrey de Vinsauf,^ 
who was himself a crusader. 

Saladin had delayed to restore the cross within tlie time agreed, and he 
had asked further time. “When it became clearly evident to King Richard 
that a longer period had elapsed than had been fixed, and that Saladin was 
obdurate and would not give himself trouble to ransom the hostages, h<‘ 
called together a council of the chiefs of the pooi)le, by whom it wa.s resolved 
that the hostages should all be haug<>d, oxceijt a few nobles of the higher class, 
who might ransom themselves or be (ixchanged for some Christian cai>tives. 
King Richard, aspiring to destroy the Turks I’oot and branch, and to punish 
their wanton arrogance;, as well as to abolish th<; law of Mohammed and to 
vindicate the Christian religion, on the Friday after the Assumption of tla; 
blessed Virgin Mary, ordered two thousand seven hundred of the Turkish 
hostages to be led forth from the city and hanged; his soldiers marched for- 
wanl with delight to fulfil his commands, and to retaliate, with the aasont 
of the divine grace, by taking Kivenge upon those who had destroyed so 
many of the Cfuristians with missiles from bows and arlralasts.” 

In the guilt of Richard the duke of Burgundy partici{)atcd, by imissar 
cring the prisoners who had been taken under the banner of France. Saladin 
retaliated by the decapitation of his Christian prisoners. After this mutual 
slaughter, Richard led his army, now reduced to thirty thousand men, Ijy tiic 
line of the coast to Jaffa. They marched, as in the time of King Stephen, 
with a high standard on a wagon. Pack-horses and loiuled wains went slowly 
on by this difficult path on the side of the sea; and the Saracens, who hovcrc;!! 
rormd their march, often attacked the troop.H and phmd(;rcd the baggage. 
The onisaders wore moving on amidst sacnnl localities, and Cai)eruaum anti 
Caesarea wore familiar names, at letust to the priests who marched with thtau. 
During the night they were stung by vtmomous rejjtiles; and when again on 
their march, tiie troops of the indefatigable Siiladin hov(‘re<l around them — 
Turks and Bedouins — darkening the air with thttir showers of arrows. “The 
strength of all paganism,” says Vinsauf,* “liad gathered tog(;thor from Da- 
mascus to Persia, from the Mediterranean to tlw; Kixst,”« 


TOK UKTUllW AND CArTUUE (JE JllCHAED 

Thus termiiiatod the crasade. If Jerusalem couUl have Ixien won by per- 
sontil strength and bravery, it might have been won by Richard. Ilis exploit, 
.so superior to those of his fellows, threw a splendour around him which 
endeared him to the Christians and extorted the admiration of the infidels. 

^ Thi$ work, /tinararium perigrinorum ei genta regk RicardifOU,f was fomieriy aHributed to 
Oeoffrey, hut rdcicmt renearch haij ^bown that it is in large part a Imnslation of th(«s Fmncii |X>Dni 
by Ambrose — Ucatoire de la guerre minte. 
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But the little influence which they had on the issue of the expedition will 
justify a doubt whether he possessed the talents of a general. He seenis to 
have been content with the glory, without the advantages of victory ; his fickle- 
ness prevented hiin from pursuing for any tune the same object; and his pas- 
sionate temper made him fitter to promote dissension than to procure unar 
nimity among his associates. As soon as his health would permit he paid his 
debts, satisfied the claims of his followers, and sailed from Acre. The next 
morning he turned to take a last view of the shore, and with outstretched 
arms exclaimed : “ Most holy land, I commend thee to the care of the Al- 
mighty. May he grant me life to return and rescue thee from the yoke of 
the infidels!”_ His fleet, with his wife, sister, and the princess of Cyprus on 
board, had sailed some days before, and reacned Sicily without any accident. 
The king followed in a single ship, and took a different course ; but Iiis prog- 
ress was often retarded by contraiy winds, and a month had elapsed before 
ho reached the Isle of Corfu. 

Here he hired three coasting vessels to carry him and his suite, consisting 
of twenty persons, to Ragusa and Zara. M'hat route ho meant afterwards 
to pursue is_ uncertain ; but he W'as aware that the king of France had con- 
tederated with his brother John to disposseas hhn of his dominions; that 
Henry, the emperor of Germany, the rightful heir to Sicily, was irritated by 
his league with Tancred;^ and that many princes, llie relations of Conrad, 
had professed themselves hostile to him, as the supposed murderer of that 
nobleman. lienee, as he had assumed the garb of a pilgrim, and sought to 
<lisguise himsolf by the haigth of his lieard and hair, it is probable that he 
lioped to cross the Continent unknown, and to elude by artifice the snares 
of his enemies. However that may be, he was driv(‘u by a storm on the coast 
of Istria, between Acjuileia and Venice, and proceeded towards Gortz, the 
residence of Meinhard, a ih'iiIk'W of Conrad. ()ne of his pages appeared be- 
fore that cliioftain with a present of a valuable ruby, and solicited a passport 
for Baldwin of Bethuue, and Hugh, the merchant, pilgrims returning from 
Jenjsaleiu. “Tlie present,” he exclaimed, “is the present of a prince. He 
mast bo King Richard. Tell him he may eome to me in ]ieace.” The pre- 
tended pilgrim, however, was suspicious of danger, and, having bought horses, 
fled in the niglit. Baldwin and seven others remained, and wore seized by 
Meinhard, who immediately sent a messenger with the hiformation to his 
brother hh-edcrick ol Belesow. 

The king had reached Freisach, when he was iliseoveml by a Norman 
knight in the service of Frederick; but mindful of his <luty to his native 
sovei’oign, the knight warned him of his dangc-r and endeavourod to conceal 
his arrival. Though six of his companions were taken, Richard escaped "with 
one knight and a boy acquainted with the language. They travelled three 
days ami nights without entering a house or purchasing provisions, and found 
themselves on the fourth day at Erdhurg, in the neighbourhood of Vienna. 
The l)oy was sent to market. By the display of his money he excited curiosity, 
but he eluded every inquiry by answering unit his master was a rich merclmut 
who would anlve in three days. Richard, though aware of his danger, was 
too weak to prosecute his journey. The boy was again staff to market, was 
seized and put to the torture, imd at last reve^ilt'd the name and retreat of 

* IIo liod imuTied (>>uKtiUiiai,tlio tnie heir at the deatli of King Wiiliam, her brother, and 
had prepared to assert her rifthfc, at the time that ttiehard nwdo the league offensive and de- 
fonsivo with Tancrtid, and agreed to marry bis nwphcw to Tancred’s daughter. Within a 
fortnight after the king’s deparlwe from M<!8sina, Henry entered pampania, and proee«‘ded 
aa far as Naples, where tl»e heat and siokneBs olinost destroyed bis amsy, Mcnce arose the 
enmity of the emperor to Richard. 
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the king. When Richaxd saw his house surrounded by armed men, he drew 
his sword and refused to yield to anyone but their chieftain. That chieftain 
immediately appeared — ^Leopold, duke of Austria; the same Leopold whom 
he had treated with the most cruel insult in the town of Acre, and who, as 
brother-in-law to Isaac, conceived himself entitled to revenge the wrongs of 
that unfortunate monarch. He received the king’s sword, and committed 
him to the care of a baron named Haclmar, to be closely confined in the castle 
of Dumstein.'^ 


ENGIAND UUKING THE CRUSADE 

When Richard left England, eai'ly in December, 1189, he left the kingdom 
in the charge of two prelates, William of Longehamp, bishop of Ely, and Hugh 
of Puiset, bishop of Durham, tis joint justiciars. He could not have chosen 
two representatives less fitted to work satisfactorily together. Hugh was a 
member of a rich old family of Champagne, a cousin of the king, and with 
very exalted ideas of his own lineage and position. William was a Norman, 
probably of gentle birth, but a sfJf-made man, and accordingly laughed at 
by his Norman associates as a parvenu. Then, too, ho was proud, arrogant, 
and ambitious, with a contempt for the English and all things English. Thus 
he was likely to find opposition both among the Norman nobles and the 
. English gentry and middle classes. 

But to Richard Iki was loyalty itself. Before the king left Normandy 
the two bishops had quarrelled, and Richard settled matters by making Long- 
champ. already cliancellor, sole justiciar. At the same time the office of 
papal legate was conferred upon him. At Richard’s departure he was prac- 
tically supreme in both church and state. At once his conceit and arrogance 
began to alienate from him even those loyal supporters of the king who would 
ordinarily have stood by him. Ho assumed royal airs, travelled about aixl 
held his court in regal pomp, and by his personal display called forth derision 
from the Nonnans. His liatred of the English was reciprocated. It was at 
this point that John, who had been released from an oath to rnmaiu out of 
England during his brother’s absence, crossed the Channel, and gathered 
together in an opposition court at Lancaster all those whom Longcliamp 
had alienated. 

John had looked with great favour on Richard’s project of going to the 
Holy Land. Kings had gone on crusades before and had never come back. 
It was more than likely, thought John, that Richard’s valour and impetuosity 
would lead to his death, and in that event John was determined to succeed 
him. To be sure, Artliur of Brittany, the son of his elder brother Geoffrey, 
had a bettor right, but Arthur was a mere child, and it had often happened in 
England before that a child, although the nearest heir to the throne, had been 
set aside for a man. Whether Richard really intended Arthur for his suc- 
cessor, or whether ho directed Longehamp to forward that prince’s cause as 
an offset to John's known ambition, is not clear, but the justiciar’s actions 
made it evident that the king preferred his nephew to his brother. For a 
time the influence of Queen Eleanor prevented John’s openly opposing tibe 
bishop, but in 1191 she joined Richard with Borengaria at Messina; and John, 
thus released from restraint, soon found an opportunity of standing forth 
as protector of the nation against the unpopular justiciar. <» 

For some offence, real or pretended, Longehamp had condemned Gerard 
do Gamyille to lose the shrievalty, with the custody of the castle of Lincoln ; 
but while he besieged that fortress, John, at the head of a numerous army. 
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surprised the royal castles of Nottingham and Tickhill. The cliancellor was 
taken miawares ; toding himself unequal to the contest, he offered to negotiate : 
and after the rejection of several proposals, it was mutually agreed that a 
certain number of the king’s castles should be placed in the custody of different 
barons, who should be sworn to preserve them for the king during his life, and 
to deliver them to John in the event of the king’s death. By this arrangement 
the prince gained one important step towards the object of his ambition, while 
the chancellor was still allowed to retain the exercise of the royal authority. 

This quarrel was succeeded by another, still more disastrous to Longchamp. 
Geoffrey,^ the king’s natural brother, had been appointed to the archiopiscopal 
sec of York; but Richard, though he had remitted his displeasure against the 
new prelate in consideration of a large sum of money, compelled him to swear 
that he would continue to reside on the Continent [for a period of three years]. 
He was, however, consecrated, in virtue of a papal mandate, by the archbishop 
of Tours, and hastened to England to obtain the possession of his church. 
The chancellor had given orders that on his arrival he shouhi be required to 
lake an oath of allegiance, or to quit the kingdom immediately. Geoffrey 
eluded the officers; took refuse in the church of Bt. Martin; and, when the 
requisition was made, haughtily replied that he should never submit to the 
orders of that traitor, the bishop of Ely. For three days his asylum was 
respected; on the fourth he was conveyed by force to the castle of Dover. At 
the solicitation of the bishop of London Longchamp allowed him to be released 
and to repair to the capital. 

The news of this event was received with pleasure by John and his party. 
That prince, who had hitherto regarded his illegitimate brother as an enemy, 
now pretended to feel for him the most tender affection. He wrote to all 
the bishops and barons to assemble at Reading; while Longchamp, by other 
letters, forbade them to accept the invitation of a prince whose object it was 
to disinlierit his sovereign. The assembly, however, was held; John and 
Geoffrey met, wept, and embraced. Two very suspicious papers were pro- 
duced and read, both purporting to bo letters from Richard; the one forming 
a council of regency, with the archbishop of Rouen as presidont,^ the other 
absolving Geoffrey from his oath and allowing him to visit his diocese. TLe 
chancellor had engaged to appear before them. He had even collected a 
formidable army; but distrust and terror induced him to flee from Windsor 
to London, where ho exhorted the citizens to shut their gates against the 
king’s enemies; and, finding them disinclined to obey, retired into tlie Tower. 
He was followed to the capital by his pm-suers, who obtained admission, on 
taking an oath to be faithful to Richard and to maintain the franchises of 
the city. 

Ijongchami), in a council held at Bt. Paul’s, was condemned to resign the 
office of justiciar, to surrender all the royal castles but throe, and to give 
sf'curily that he would not leave the kingdom till he had fulfilled these con- 

Goo0rcy maim to have l)eGn his father* a favourite sou till ho was supplanted by* John* 
of ail the vigour and ambition of the Plantagenots, bo shrank from the doncal life 
into wiiioh he forced. In nominating him to tim see of York Richard was faithfully 
<*arrying out his father’s last wlshcjs, but be was prol>abIy at heart ghul thus to shut him 
forever from any chance of aiUuning the throne upon which Richard unjustly suspected him 
ojf having tlcnigns, says Rate Norgato,* never did anything to justify the sus- 

picion, but nhowml on the contrary every disposition to act loyally towards both his brothers, 
If they would but have acb^d witli equal loyalty towards hhu.*^] 

P The} arcbbisliopof Rouijn, Walter of Ooutanccs, had been sent by Richard from Messina 
as a mediator, m the previous year. Exactly what his mstmetions were it is impossible to say, 
hut it is quite likely that one dtemative provided for the dismissal of Longchamp as Justiciar. 
It was this letter of insfcructioas apparently tliat the archbishop produced in this contingency.} 
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clitions. He had not been present ; but the next morning he met his accusers 
in a field to the east of the city. The citizens mustered in a circle roiind 
the lords, and ten thousand spectators are said to have assembled behind 
them. A long time was spent in altercation. The chancellor defended him- 
self with vigour. He had been a faitliful seivant to his sovereign; he was 
ready to account for every penny of the king’s revenue. Still he would sub- 
mit to their Judgment of the preceding day not that he meant to resign any 
office intrusted to him by his royal master, but because it was useless to resist 
the power which was arrayed against him. He retired to Dover castle, one 
of the three castles reserved for him. Thence he attempted to escape to the 
Continent in the disguise of a monk, but was discovered and brought back. 
He next put on female attiio, and jirococded to the beach with a web of cloth 
under one arm and a measure under tlie other. But his unusual gait pro- 
voked suspicion : on nearer iiuspection his beard betrayed him ; and the women 
of the place loaded him with insults, till tlie officers rescued him from their 
fury and conveyed him to prison. John allowed him to cross the sea, and 
appointed the archbishop of Rouen grand Justiciar and vice-chancellor in 
his place. 


'J'HK O.VI'TIVITY OF IIICHARI) 

Snell was the state of England when the nows arrivinl of Richard's departure 
from Acre. The people, by whom with all his vic(>s ho was beloved on account 
of his valour, were eager to behold the champion of the cross ; but week after 
week the public expectation was alternately roused and disappointed. Ru- 
mours the most sinlsUir and improbable had begun to prevail, when the secret 
of his detention was nwealed by the copy of a letter to the king of France from 
the emperor Henry VI. This im^xirial speculator, for the stun of TtiO^OOO, 
had purchased the royal captive from Leopold; and “the eiuany of the 
empire and disturber of Franci*,” to use his words, wius now lodged in 
chains in one of the castles of the Tyrol, surrounded by tnisty guards, who 
with their naked swords attended him by day and watchisl at his bedsitle 
by night. 

This intelligence seems to have electrilied all Fluropc. If the king’s 
enemies rejoiced at his disgrace, the clergy and people, all who had admired 
his valour or sighed for the deliverance of PaleHl.ine, lamented his mi.sfortun(! 
and loudly invoked in his favour the interferenw' of the Vatican. In England 
Ins subjects renewed their oaths of alkigiance ; th(! bishops and pnilatos 
assomblfwl at Oxford, and sent deputies to give Ixim advice and consolation ; 
and Eleanor by repeated complaints induccMl Pope Oelestine to jironounce 
the sentences of excommunication and interdict against Leopold, and to 
threaten similar measures against Henry, unless he immediately liljerated 
his captive. There wa.s, however, one man who openly rejoiced at the inteL 
ligenco — Jolm, the king’s brother, who repsiired in haste to Paris, surrendered 
to Philip some portions of Normandy, did him homage for the rest of Richard’s 
eontinontal poascssions, and returning to Englanrl assembled an array to 
contend for the crown. But, as the king observed, “John was not a man to 
succeed by^ force when force was opposed to him.” Though the fidiility of 
the grand justiciar was doubtful, the prelates and barons unfurled the i-oyal 
standard; an amiainent of foreign mercenaries was n^pulsod from the coast; 

P Of this action i lullain says' '^It wan a remarkable aHHuuiptiou of power by that assem- 
bly, and iiic earliest, anthority for a leading principle of our constitution, the responsibility 
of ministers to parliament.’*] 
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and the pusillanimous usurper consented to an armistice, that he might form 
new plans and watch the course of events. 

At the same time his confederate, the king of France, having sent a mes- 
senger to Richard to give him back his homage, entered Normandy wth a 
powerful army. Several fortresses yielded through fear or treachery; but 
Rouen, the capital, was saved by the exertions of the earl of Essex, who had 
lately returned from the Holy Land. He harangued the citizens; pointed 
their indignation against the perfidy of the man who had turned his back to 
the infidels ; and animated their patriotism by the prospect of the desolation 
around them. They courageously repelled the enemy. Even the women 
mounted the walls and poured boiling pitch on the heads of the assailants. 
Philip’s military engines were burned, and the garrison boldly threw open 
the gates and invited him to advance if he dared. He preferred to retire, 
and his departure gave a short pause to the war. 

Longcharap, the chancellor, who still remained in exile, was the first to 
discover the prison of his sovereign. By repeated solicitations he obtained 
permission of Henry to conduct Richard to the diet at Hagenau. Before this 
august but incompetent tribunal the king listened to the accusations against 
him : that he had confederated with Tancred to oppose the right of the emperor 
to the crown of Sicily; that he had unjustly seized the kingdom of Cyprus; 
that he had hired assassins to murder the marquis of Montferrat,^ and that 
he had treated with insult the German nation at the siege of Acre. His manly 
and jxjrsuasive defence was received by the princes of the diet with applause 
and commiseration. Even the cold-hearted Henry appeared to relent. He 
onk'red the king’s chains to be struck off, showotl him the respect due to a 
crowned head, and conscnti'd to treat about the amount of his ransom.<* 


TtIK OArriVR KIN'Ci’S DKFKNCR 

The reply of Richard to the chargijs brought against him by the emperor 
Henry VI has been preserved. Its simple eloquence must have had, as 
the coutemjKirary writers assert, a veiy considerable influence in securing his 
release. The reply follows : 

“ I liave been bom iii such a station as to give an account of my actions 
to non(' but God; but these are of such a nature that I fear not even the judg- 
ment of men, and especially, sire, of a prince so just as yourself. 

“My connection with the king of vSicily ought not to have grieved you; 
1 have been able to keep ou good hums with a man of whose aid I stood in 
need, without justly offending a prince whose friend and ally I was. As for 
the king of France, T know of nothing that ought to have brought on mo his 
ill-hmuour, except my having bfwn more successful than he. Either by oppor- 
tunity or fortune i have done those feats which he would have been glad 
to achieve: this is the sum of ray crimes towards him. With regard to the 
king of Cyprus, everyone knows I have done no more than avenge the injuries 
that I had first received; and, iu avenging myself on him, J have freed his 
subjects from the yoke by which he oppressed them. 1 have disposed of my 
conquest. Was it not my right? And if there was anyone who ought to 
have found fault with it, it was the emperor of Constantinople, by whom 
neither you nor I have been very kindly treated. Tlic duke of Austria has 

* To repd this chiirjso a letter wiw produced from the alioik or Old Man of the Mountain, 
the chief of the AHHaHhiim, who dc<’lnnKl that he had procured the nwirder of Conrad in revenge 
for tlio injustice offered by that nobhunan to some of his subjects. 
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too well revenged the injury of which he coniplaiiia to reckon it still among 
the number of my crimes. He was the first to fail m causing his standard 
to be hoisted in a place where we commanded, the king of France and myself 
in person. I punished him for it too severely: he has had his revenge 
twofold; he ought not to have anything upon his mind on this score, but 
the consciousness of a vengeance that Christianity 
permits not. 

“The assassination of the marquis de Montferrat 
is as foreign to my character as my presumed ccn- 
respondence with Saladin is improbable. I have not 
evinced, hitherto, such a dread of my enemies that 
men should believe me capable of attacking their 
lives otherwise than sword in hand; and I have done 
mischief enough to Saladin to compel men to tliink 
t hat I at least have not been his friend. 

“My actions speak for me, and justify my cause 
more than words: Acre taken, two l>attlcs won, par- 
ties defeated, convoys carried off, with such abun- 
flanceof rich spoils (with which the world is witness I 
have not (mricla'd myself), indicate sulliciently, with- 
out my .saying so, that I have never .spared Saladin. 
I have received from him small presents, as fruits 
and similai' things, which this Saracen, no les.s com- 
mendable for his politone,s.s and gcneiusity (h;m for 
his valour and conduct., hath .simt to me from time 
t.o time. The king of I'Yanee received some as well 
as iny.sc*lf ; aud these are the civilities which brav(‘ 
men during war pc'rform one towards another with- 
out ill consequence. 

“It is .said that I have not taken Jeru.salem. T 
.should have taken it if lime for it. had been given 
my enemies, not mine; and I Ixilieve no just man 
having dcfciTed an enteqirlse (which e.an alway.s b<> 
underhaken) in order to afford to my people a succour which (hoy could 
not longer wait for. 

“Them, sire, these are my crimes! Just aud generous as you are, you, 
without doubt, acknowledge my innocence; and if J am not mistaken, I 
perceive that you are affi'cted at my misfortune. (/ 



me: thi.s is the fault 
could blame me for 


of 


THE BELKAHE OF TOE KINO 

The pro.spect of liberty levived tins spirits of Hichurd, who despatched 
the chancellor to England with a letter to the council of regency. 13y their 
orders a tax of twenty .shillings wius imposed on every knight’s fee; the plate 
of the churches was .sold or redeemed; one-fourth of every mau'.s income was 
extorted from the clergy and luitjr; and all were required to make the king 
such presents as might deserve his gratitude. Hut, whether it. were owing 
to the poverty of the nation, or to the peculation of the officers, the amount 
fell short of the .sum at which it hod been computed; and to supply the de- 
ficiency a second and even a third collection was ma.de in <lespite of the 
murmurs and discontent of the people. In the mean time Henry was slow 
to conclude the bargain, as long as it remruned in his power t o make it more 
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profitable. The negotiation was suspended, and renewed, and protracted; 
and five months elapsed before the terms could bo finally adjusted. 

These were that Richard should pay 100,000 marks for his ransom; should 
restore Isaac, the late emperor of Cyprus, to his liberty, but not to his domin- 
ions ; and should deliver the captive daughter of Isaac to the care of her uncle, 
the duke of Austria. Henry in return engaged to sot the king at liberty on 
the receipt of the money; to aid him agamst all his enemies; and to invest 
him with the feudal sovereignty of the kingdom of Provence, an ohsolete 
right, which the emperors had long claimed but had not the power to enforce. 
A distant day was as.signed for the performance of these conditions. Eleanor 
and the archbishop of Rouen, who had resigned the administration to Hubert 
Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, joined the royal captive ; and Richard, to 
bind the emperor more firmly to his mterasts, atlopteil the strange expedient 
advised by his mother. In an as.sembly of the Gorman princes and English 
envoys, by the delivery of the cap from his head he resigned his crown into 
the hands of Henry; who restored it to him again to be held as a fief of the 
empire with the obligation of a yearly payment of £5,000.* Still, no 
reliance could be placed on the faith of the German, to whose rapacity a more 
tempting bait was offered by John and the French monarch. On condition 
that he would detain Richard in captivity, they promi.sed to seem-e to him a 
larger sum than had been fixed for the king’s ransom, or to pay him at the 
rate of £20,000 for evciy month of imprisonment. Hemy could not resist 
.so tempting an offer. He had even the effrontery to communicate it R) 
Richard; but the German i)riucc.s, who had become sureties for the relea.se 
of the English mouarcli, xipbraided their empciror with his venality, and com- 
pelled him to relinquish his prey. Moro than 70,000 marks were received on 
the .spot, and hostages given for the payment of the remainder. 

The king hastily descended the Rhine as far as Cologne, the archbishop 
of which city conducted him to the port of Antwerp. Here ho embarkwl on 
board his own fleet. Four days were consumed in the intricate navigation 
of the river; during five more ho was detained by contrary winds in the har- 
bour of Swine, opposite to the isle of Oadsand ; at length Ik; landed at Sand- 
wich amidst the acclamations of his .subjects, after an ab.S('nce of more than 
four years. 

Though Richard now breathed the air of liberty, his heart could not bo 
at e.a.se till he had clnastisod the perfidy of the French monarch. Two short 
months were all that he could spare to his English subjects; and these were 
employed, not hi repairing the evils caused by his absoiKic hut in devising 
means to extort inoi’o money from those who had been already impoverished 
by the amount of his ransom. In England he had no longer an enemy: 
John’s castles of Marlborough, Lancaster, and St. Michael’, s had previously 
yielded to the kiug’.s officers; and tho.se of Tickhill and Nottingham surren- 
dered as .soon as his return had been ascertained. In Nottingham was held 
a great council of the realm, consisting of fifteen .spiritual and temporal peers, 
with Eleanor, the queen mother. On the first day Richard took from several 
individuals the offices which they held und(>r the crown, and sold them to 
the be.st bidder. Tlie terms which he proposed wore the payment of a con- 
siderable fine in the first instance, and an annual rent for the future. 

’This extraordinary transaotiou is related on the host authority, that of lIovodeu.i 
whose testimony seems to h« confinned by the fiwit that, on Henry's ^ath, luoharo vm 
summoned, like any other of the princes of tlio eminre, to vole for a king of the Romans. He 
«ettt deputi(AS, but wIb61v r^ssolvcd mot to trust liis pc^rson iti Ooriuaiiy a second tiiue. It iS, 
however, possible t!iat lie may have be<m suttunouod as king of Provence. 
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The uext day he accused of treason his brother John, and the confiden- 
tial adviser of that prince, Hugh, bishop of Coventry. They were ordered 
to api)ear and plead to the cliarge within forty days, under the following 
penalties. The prelate, inasmuch a.s he was a sheriff, wa.s to be at the king’.s 
mercy; inasmuch as he was a bishop, to bo judged by the church. John 
was to be outlawed, and to forfeit all his land.s, goods, and chattels. Neither 
of them obeyed the suninion.s, though it was thrice repeated at the distance 
of forty days; and then, as John held lands in Normandy, and was actually 
in France, three peers hastened to the court of his sovereign lord, the French 
king, to repeat the accusation, and to demand judgment against him for con- 
tumacy. On the thir<l day of the council a tax of two shillings was imposed 
on every caracute of land ; and the military tenants of the crown were reepured 
to accompany the king into Normandy after the rate of one-third of the ser- 
vice to which they were bound by them tenures. The last day was employed 
in discussing the extraordinary ([uestion whether it was necessary that the 
king should be crowned again. In opposition to his opinion it was (lecided 
in the affirniativc; and the ceremony was performed at Winchester by Hu- 
bert, archbishop of Canterbury. 


niCfrVllO IN NOUM.ANDY 

Richard now hastened to join liis army at Portsmoulli. The wind was 
adverse, but his impafh'ncf' scorned the advice and warning of the mariners. 
He set sail : the night proved dark and tempestuous ; and fh(‘ next morning he 
was happy to oseajie from the danger by returning into the harbour. After 
a tedious delay of a fortnight ho reached Normandy, and on his landing was 
met by his brother John. _Tliat prince, whoso pasillanimity was etiual to 
his ambition, implored on his knees the forgiveness of a sovereign whom he 
had .«o cruelly offended. But ho had secured a powerful intercessor in tlie 
queen mother; at whoso request Richard reci'ived him into favour, tliough 
he sternly refused to restore to him either his lands or his castles. 

It would weap^ the patience of the reader to lea<l him through ii hmg 
and languid detail of military actions which have cea.sed to be interesting. 
Th(‘ finances of Philip, :is well as those of llicliard, were exhausted; and bof h 
kings were cornpcllod to conduct their operations on too potty a .scale to pro- 
duce important results. From nuin! lassitude and impotence they often con- 
s^ted to an armistice; and iis often, on prefence of .some real or imaginary 
offence, broke their word aiul ruLshed again to arms. At each repetition their 
passions grew more inflamed; the spirit of ridaliafion uigerl them to new 
cruelties; and at last each jparty freijuently put out the eyi's instead of accept- 
ing the ransom of their prisoners.* Yet .so equally balanced were their powers 
of mischief that, after six years of desultory and sanguinary warfare, it would 
have been diffiedt to determine who.so fortune had preponderated. 

The most brilliant action during the contest was fought between Gisors 
and Courcellos. Philip had marched from Mante.s with tliree hundred knights, 
their e.squires, and a large body of cavalry. It was his intention to raise the 
siege of Courcellas; but CJourcelles had already surrendered, and ho was m<>t 
by Richard on the road to Gisors. After a sharp engagement, the French 
fled to that fortress; the bridge broke under the weight of the fugitives; and 

‘ Philip had profKwcd tliat. Uie quarrel Iwtwcon fchemHhould bo decuiod i>y five cliampiotis 
on each side, itichard .sarciffllically answcnnl tliat lie ciiuld have no olijection, if the kina of 
Jr ranee and hiinsvlf were to bo two of the nuutlier. ^ 
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^le king, with twenty knights, all in armour, was precipitated into the river 
Epte. The rest perished. Philip was extricated with diflSiculty, and owed 
his safety to the devotion of his followers, who gallantly turned on the pur- 
suers, and renewed the battle till aU were either taken or slain. Forty barons, 
one hundred knights, and a hundred and forty chargers, covered with armour, 
were the reward of the victors. Richard communicated the news to his 
friends in England, and boasted with scornful complacency that he had made 
the king of France drink of the waters of the Epte. 

Before this the fortune of war had supplied him with a still more pleasing 
opportunity of gratifying his resentment. The bishop of Beauvais, under the 
pretence that he had to support the character of a count as well as a bishop, 
had indulged his martial disposition, fought at the head of his retainers, and 
acciuired the reputation of a bold and fortunate warrior. It chanced, how 
ever, that in a skirmish under the walls of Beauvais he was taken by Mer- 
cader, the commander of the king’s mercenaries. A more acceptable present 
could not have been offered to Richard. It was to the influence of this prel- 
ate, then the French envoy to the court of the emperor Henry, that the 
English prince attributed the most galling of the indignities which ho was 
compelled to bear in his captivity — that of being put in chains like a criminal. 

The bishop was immediately thrown into a dungeon in the castle of Rouen, 
and loaded with fetters of iron as heavy as his strength could support. In 
despair of softening the king, he had recourse to the authority of the pontiff, 
from whom he received a severe but merited reproof. He had, said Celestine, 
{lilt on the helmet instead of the mitre, and neglected the duties of his sta- 
tion to mix in_ the fray of battle. And, what added to his offence, he 
had fought against the champion of the cross, who sought only to recover 
his own, and in favour of a recreant prince who in violation of his oath had 
invaded the property of another. Such misconduct rendered Iiim unworthy 
of the protection of the churoh or the interposition of the holy see. He 
might intercede for him as a friend ; he could not employ authority as a pon- 
tiff. Richard soon afterwards received a letter in which Celestine desired 
him to i)ity “his dear son, the bishop of Beauvais”: and in return sent to 
the pontiff that prelate’s coat of mail, with the following scroll attached to it: 
“Look if this bo the coat of thy son or not.” “No,” replied the pope, with 
a smile, “ it is the coat of a son of Mars. Lot Mars deliver him, if he can.” 
Even the king’s nece.ssities could not .subdue his resentment. He refused a 
ransom of 1 0,000 mark.s; nor did the bishop of Beauvais recover his liberty 
till Richard was laid in the grave. 


ENGLAND FROM 1104 TO 1193 

On the 12th of May, 1194, Richard crossed the Channel to Barfleur and, 
says Stubbs,!/ “England saw his face no more, heavily as from time to time 
she fclf. the pressure of his hand.” For the four following years the kingdom 
was governed by Hubert Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, who held the 
office of Justiciar and the position of papd legate. Hubert was an able ad- 
ministrator and a successful financier, trained by his uncle, Glanvillo, in the 
school of Henry 11. The measures which marked his Justiciarship were prac- 
tically a carrying out of tlie policy of the first Plantagenet. Himself an Eng- 
lishman, Hubert conscientiously tried to alleviate the condition of the people, 
rather than oppress them; but the constant demands of Richard for gold 
rendered his task a weighty one, But his skill made possible a more equable 

H W.— VOL, 3CVHI. T 
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distribution of the burden, and those who could b^ar it probably had to 
pay more nearly their just share. The sum of £1,100,000, which he is said 
to have sent to his royal master in the space of four years, is evidence enough 
of this, for such a sum could never have been obtained from the nation had 
not the barons and lesser nobility contributed more largely than they had 
been wont to do. One thing Hubert must be credited with, the importance of 
which has often been lost sight of in viewing the Justiciar as a mere “money- 
gotter” — he did more than any man up to his time to teach the people the 
habits of self-government. The election of juries to assess taxes, the election 
of the grand jury for the assizeS; the choice of representative knights of the 
shires for the transaction of judicial work — all these, and more, Hubert taught 
the people. “ The whole working of elective and representative institutions,” 
says Stubbs, » “ gained greatly under Ms management — he educated the people 
against the better time to come.”® 

To exactions so frequent and so vexatious as those demanded by Richard 
for carrying on his campaigns on the Continent men did not submit without 
murmuring; and a factious demagogue in the city of London improved the 
opportunity to direct the public discontent against the higher classes in soci- 
ety. William Fitzosbert, or Longbeard, equally distinguished by the length 
of his beard and the vehemence of his eloquence, professed himself “ the ad- 
vocate of the people,” but at the same time was careful to flatter the wishes 
of the prince. He did not deny that the war was just and necessary, or that 
the nation was bound to furnish supplies to the sovereign; but he contended 
that the rich and powerful among the citizens contrived means to shift the 
burden from their own shoulders, and to impose it on those who were the 
least able to bear it. He crossed the sea to lay his sentiments before the king, 
by whom he was not unfavourably received; returned in haste to London, 
and by inflammatory harangues from St. Paul’s cross threw the whole city 
into a ferment. Associations were formed ; fifty-two thousand persons bound 
themselves to obey the orders of their “advocate”; and the more wealthy 
inhabitants trembled for their lives or fortunes. Archbishop Hubert thought 
it his duty to oppose the demagogue; and in a meeting of the citizens, by 
his mild and persuasive eloquence, induced them to give him hostages as 
securities that they would keep the king’s peace. 

Fitzosbert now saw the storm that was gathering. With an axe he clove 
the head of the oflScer sent to arrest him, and fleeing to the church of St. 
Mary le Bow fortified the tower against Ms opponents. But the people, 
separated from their leader, remained quiet; on the fourth day, the church, 
by design or accident, was set on fire, and Fitzosbert, as he attempted to escape 
in the confusion, was stabbed in the body by the son of the officer whom he 
had murdered. The wound did not produce instant death; he was hastily 
tried, condenaned, dragged at the tail of a horse to “the elms” at Tyburn, 
and hanged in chains with nine of his followers. His friends pronounced him 
a martyr; and a report was spread that miracles had been wrought at his 
grave. Some examples of severity dispersed the enthusiasts that collected 
around it; and in a few weeks the doctrines and the name of Fitzosbert were 
forgotten. His fate, however, left in the estimation of many a foul blot on 
the character of Hubert, for during the contest the right of sanctuary had 
been violated, and that by the order of him whose duty it was to maintain 
the immunities of the church. 'This with his other demerits, real or alleged, 
was urged by his enemies on the attention of the pontiff, who in letters both 
to the king and the archbishop insisted that Hubert should relinquish those 
secular offices which he held, and should confine himself to his archiepiscopal 
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duties. Ho had once already tendered his resignation, and had been induced 
to withdraw it. Now it was tendered a second time, and leluctantly accepted.^ 
The celebrated Geoffrey Fitzpetcr w'as appointed his successor. 

Richard had the satisfaction of surviving his two great persecutors, the 
duke of Austria and the emperor of Germany. To save the lives of his hos- 
tages he had sent to the former, according to a preceding agreement, the 
princess of Cyprus, and his niece, the maid of Brittany. Before thej[ arrived 
Leopold was dead (1195). He had crashed his foot by a fall from his horse' 
a mortification ensued; and on his death-bed, to obtain the benefit of abso- 
lution, lie consented to release the hostages, and to order the restitution of 
the money which he had extorted from the English monarch.^ Henry, for 
a wliile at least, enjoyed the fruit of his dishonesty. With Richard’s ransom 
he raised a powerful army to prosecute his claim on the kingdom of Sicily 
A torrent of Germaas, pouring from the Alps into Italy, overran Apulia and 
CUraiiania, and the Sicilians, to escape tlie ravages of a barbai'oas enemy, 
submitted by treaty to his authority. 

But the perfidious emperor laughed at the obligation of his word; put 
out the eyes of the son of Tancred (the father was dead); threw the queen 
Sybilla, her daughters, and the principal nobility, into chains; and was fol- 
lowed into Germany by a long train of captives, and one hundred and fifty 
horses laden with the most valuable s])oils_ of the conquered provinces. But 
in the .second expedition his cruelties excited the empress Constanza to join 
her countrymen against her husband. Besieged in a castle, he condescended 
to seek reconciliation, which in a short time was followed by hi.s_ death. Like 
Leopold, during life he had de.splserl the dictates of his conscience a,nd Uic 
papal o.xcomniunication ; in death, like him, he acknowledged his injustice, 
and ordered the ransom of Richard to be restored. It is useless to add that 
the restitution was easily evaded by his successor. 


DEATH AND CHAR.\OTEtt OF RKJUAliD 

It was Richard’s fate to perish in an ignoble (luarrel with one of his barons 
(1199). A treasure had been discovered on the e.stat(i of Guiomar, viscount 
of Limoges, and though a part had been offiired to satisfy the king, ho de- 
manded the whole. On the refusal of Guifunar, Richard bc.sicge(l his ca.stlc5 
of Chalus, and coutcmptnonsly rejected the conditional offer of surrender 
miidc by the garrison. It chanced, as he rode rountl the walls in company 
with Mcrca(lor, that an arrow wounded him in the left shoulder. The signal 
for assault was immediately given : the ea.stle was taken by storm ; and with 
the exception of Gourdon, the archer who had wounded the king, the cajj- 
tives were ordered to be hanged as robbers who had detained the property 
of their sovereign. An unskilful surgeon now extracted the head of tlie aiTow ; 
and symptoms of mortification soon warned the king of his approaching dis- 
solution. He sent for his confes,sor, received the sacraments with sentiment 
of compunction, and ordering Gourdon into his presence, gave him hi.H lib- 

P [lubwt waa probably filad enough to lay down the oaras of office. Stubbs s thinks that 
probably the reftiBal of the assembled barons and binhops in the of 1 ^ accede to 

Richarcl^s demands — the second refnsal of the sort recorded in all Migiisli history-^nad soino- 
tbinff to do with his retirement- J fc was at least the occasion of it.] ^ . -i j* 

’ How much had been received in all is unknown. A portion was spent m Ijuudiiig the 
walls of Vienna. But 4,000 marks were offered to the hostages at their departure, to take to 
Richard. They refused the charge, lest, if any part should bo lost or stolen during the journey , 
the king should compel them to make up the dodcicncy. 
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erty, with onn hundred shillings to take him homo. But Mercador secretly 
detained the unhappy youth, and ordered him to be flayed alive. Richard 
expired in the forty-second year of his age. His body was buried at Fon- 
tevrault at the feet of his father; his lion heart fthe epithet had formerly flat- 
tered him) he bequeathed to the citizens of Rouen, in gratitude for then- 
loyalty and attachment. ^ 

In many respects a striking parallel presents itself between this ancient 
king of England and Charles XII of Sweden. They were both inordinately 
desirous of war, and rather generals than kings. Both were rather fond of 
glory than ambitious of empire. Both of them made and deposed sovereigns. 
They both carried on their wars at a distance from home. They were botli 
made prisoners by a friend and ally. They were both reduced l)y an adver- 
sary inferior in war, but above them in the arts of rule. After spending 
their lives in remote adventures, each i^rished at last near home, in enter- 
prises not suited to the splendour of their former exploits. Both died child- 
less; and both, by the neglect of their affairs and the severity of their gov- 
ernment, gave their subjects provocation and encouragement to revive tlieir 
freedom. In all these respects the two characters wore alike; but Richard 
fell as much short of the Swedish hero in tempcraneo, chastity, and e([uality 
of mind as he exceeded him in wit and eloquence, youie of his sayings are 
the most spirited that we find in that time; and some of his verses remain 
which, in a barbarous age, might have passed for poetry. 


THE STOEY OP EOBIN HOOD 

“On the 29th day of March,” says Hoveflon,? “Richard, king of England, 
went to see Chpstone and the forests of Sherwood, which he had never seen 
before, and they pleased him greatly; after which, on the same day, he re- 
turned to Nottingham.” Thiei-ry”* intimates that it was something beyond 
the charm of woodland scenery that took Richard to Sherwood in this early 
spring of 1194. The fame of the forest outlaws hadj ho imagines, presented 
an object of attraction to Richard’s adventurous siiirit. If the king of the 
Crusades and the greenwood king had met, either as friends or foes, the chron- 
iclers would not, in all likelihood, have been silent on the matter. Tlio first 
distinct mention of Robin Hood is by Fordun,^ the Scottish historian, who 
wrote in the fourteenth century. He says: “Then arose among the disin- 
herited the famous brigand Robert Hode, with his accomplices, whom the 
common people are so fond of celebrating in their games and stage-plays; 
and whose exploits, chanted by strolling ballad-singers, delight them above 
all things.” Upon these ballads, adapting themselves, generation by gen- 
eration, to the changes of language, rasis the only historical evidence of the 
individuality of Robin Hood, beyond this mention by Fordun. 

A theory has been set up by some enthusiastic interpreters of song and 
legend, that Robin Hood, and Little John, and many a nameless outlaw, 
were great heroes who had been defeated, with Simon dc Montfort, at the 
battle of Evesham in 1265. Others make Robin Hood to have l)ecn an earl 
of Huntingdon. He is the Saxon yeoman, Locksley, of Sir Walter Scott. 
According to Thierry, the whole of the band that ranged the vast woodland 
districts of Derby, Nottingham, and Yorkshire were the remnants of the old 
Saxon race, who had lived in this condition of defiance to Norman oppression 
from the time of Hereward— the same typo of generous robbers and re- 
dressers of wrongs as the famous Cumberland bandits, Adam BeU, Clym of 
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the Clough, and William of Cloudesley. Without entering upon these contro- 
versial theories, we accept Robin Hood as a real personage. There may have 
been a succession of Robm Hoods, during the long term of Norman tyranny ; 
but whoever he was, and in whatever reign he lived, Robin Hood is the rep- 
resentative of the never-ending protest of the people against misrule — a prac- 
tical protest which set up a rude kind of democratic justice against the mani- 
fold atrocities of aristocratic tyranny. _ It was a contest, no doubt, of robber 
against robber, but the popular admiration of the hero of the forests was 
based upon a more enduring principle than the knightly admhation of the 
liero of the Crusades. 

The ballad-singers have outlived the troubadours. The "blind harpers, 
or such-hke tavern minstrels, that give a fit of mirth for a groat, their matters 
being for the most part stories of tlic old tune, made purposely for the recrea- 
tion of the common people, — these touched the large.st sympathies of 
yeoman and labourer, even when recitals of heavy wrongs and tcmblc mlress 
were “stones of the old time.” For they sang of one who took the goods of 
the rich baron to bestow them upon the lowly serf, and defied the horrible 
penalties of the forest laws, whilst he killed his venison in spite of earl and 
sheriff. The great body of the people were a suffering race long after the 
difference in suffering between Saxon and Norman had jiassed away. The 
Nonnans, indeed, brought into England a contempt for the labouring peojile, 
the serfs and villeins (by whatever special name called), which (lid not 
exist in any such degree before the Conquest. The peasant was, under the 
Norman rulers, in every respect in bondage. His foreign master plundered 
him and hold him in contempt. His foreign king taxed him by the most 
odious tallage, whenever a penny was put by after the necessities of life and 
the exactions of the lord wore supplied. The humldt'st cabin and the cijarsest 
fare were thought almost too good for the villein. “ Why should villeins eat, 
beef or any dainty food ? ” asks one of the Norman Jonglcui's. These charitable 
poets give us a pithy proverb : 

II fait a THca lumle 

Qui mUnin hatU monte 

(He slianaes Cfod who raises a villein ) 

Thus the privations of the peasantry, and the insults, still harder to endure, 
went on amidst a smouldering hatred, till the great outbreak of t.hc tiino of 
Ricliard II. In such compositions as the Robin Hood ballads the detestation of 
the oppressors was long kept alive. How thoroughly artificial and extravagant 
are the lyrics and romances of ehivaliy compared with these songs of the 
rustics! Of Richard the Crusader the least extraordinary feat is that he tore 
out the heart of a hungry lion, which the emperor of Gc'rmany introduced 
into the royal prisoner’s dungeon. But when these minstrels record, not at 
all implying anything to Richard’s disadvantage, that ho gaily su]>ix'd upon 
the flesh of a young and fat Saracen, having a longing for pork which could not 
be gratified; and that he caused a Saracen’s hc'ad to lie served up to the 
ambassadors of Saladin — we feel how this “spcicimcsi of what crusaders wore 
sitpjxised capable of performing, although totally fabulous, shows,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, “the idea which the minstrels conceived of such a character, when 
carried to the highest and most laudable degree of perfection.” On the other 
hand, having put aside the exaggerations of the Robin Hood ballads, wo feed 
that we are in the natural regions of poetry, surrounded by adventures that, 
might have been real, and by men that have human hearts in tlieir bosoms, 
when we read the stories of “the gentlest thief that ever was.” Fuller,® who 
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places Robin amongst his “Worthies,” says: “Know, reader, ho is entered on 
our catalogue not for his thievery but for his gentleness.” Li the most 
popular poetry of what wc call the rude ages, the outlaw had the same attributes 
of bravery and generosity with which the character of Richard the Lion- 
Hearted has been invested; without exhibiting those ferocious traits which 
belonged to the chivalric worship of mere brute courage and blind fanaticism. 
The popular notion of a hero is the more refined one, although Robin be merely 
“a good yeoman” : 

So ciutoyse an outlawe as ho was one 
Was iiLi\'er none ylouiide. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE IN RICIIAnD’S TIME 

In spite of the tyrannous laws which banded men together in the forests, 
and the oppressions which invested robbei-s with the character of redressers 
of wrong, the evils of society had some mitigations. The small agricultural 
tenants of the feudal lord; the socmen, who were allowed allotinenls for 
defined contributions of laliour; and even the serfs, who %vere wholly de- 
pendent upon one master, without a choice of other service— these had some 
compensating circumstances, amidst a great deal of injustice and a habit of 
life which we now regard as miserable. The duties of these, as well as of every 
other working meniber of the community, wore in great measure defined. 
Industry was spared many of those evils of competition which are almost 
iaseparable from the struggles of modern society. The capitalist was the 
Jew; but his mode of dealing suited only unthrifty abbots and plundering 
baroas; for when the borrower came into the gripe of the Israelite, bond was 
heaped upon bond, so that we have a record how a dcht of £200 became, with 
accumulated interest, £880 in four years. The yeoman and the_ burgess sold 
as fast as they produced, and turned the penny as soon as possible, without 
the desire or the ability to speculate upon the rise or fall of commodities. 

The military training of all classes gave a sort of distinction even to the race 
of villeins, and kept them in healthful excitement. The universal feeling of 
devotion, and of obedience to one dominant church, lifted their mind.s out 
of the mere material cams of life. They were ignorant, in our sense of igno- 
rance. Their religious observances carry with tlicm an air of much that is 
ridiculous and debasing. But they were not debased by the undoubting 
earnestness with which they confided in their spiritual leaders. The dis- 
tinctions of rank were so clearly defined that no one aspired to belong to a 
station above him, or to affect to be wliat he was not. The peasantry had 
their holidays and rustic games, on whicli neither the lord nor the priest 
looked unkindly. 

The people of the towns had their indoor amusements, of which gambling 
was the most attractive to high and low. They had chess ; but the rattle of 
the dice was far more seductive than the marshalling of bishop and knight. 
The passion of playing for money was so universal that, in the crusade, in 
which all ranks of men were engaged, the kingvS of England and France made 
the most stringent regulations to keep gambling withm limits. No man in the 
aimy was to play at any kind of game for money, with the exception of knights 
and the clergy; and no knight or clerk was to lose more than twenty shillings 
iti any one ^y. The men-at-arms, and “other of the lower orders,” as the 
record runs, who should be found playing of themselves — that is, wjthout their 
masters looking on and permitting — were to be whipped; and, if mariners, 
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were to be plunged into the sea on three successive mornings, “ after the usage 
of sailors ” These regulations were to prevent the quarrels which were the 
natural consequence of gambling, at this period and in most other peiiods 
when force stood in the place ol argument. We find in an old recoid that 
“ John, son of King Henry, and Fulco Guarine fell at variance at chess , and 
John brake Fulco ’s head with the chess-board, and then Fulco gave him such 
a blow that he had almost killed him.” 

In the smooth garden law'ns of the towns, and on the village green, the 
favourite game of the sixteenth century was known in the twelfth or thirteenth ; 
for many “a marvellous good neighbour, in sooth, and a very good bowler” 
of the days of Elizabeth practised the art as it was practised, with little varia- 
tion, in the days of John. The rougher games of the people were a supple- 
mentary part of their military training. Wrestling was the national pastime, 
from London to the Land’s End, from the west to the north. The sturdy 
yeomen wrestled for piizes — a ram or a bull, a red gold ring or a pipe of wine. 
One of the llobin Hood ballads says; 

What man hearoth him best, ywis, 

The pnze Bliall bear away. 

The quarter-staff was the rustic weapon of the west; but the Tanner of Not- 
tingham, who.se “staff of oak was eight foot and a half,” and Robin Hood 
had a bout in Sherwood, long celebrated in song and picture. The sword 
dance of the Saxons came down to their successors, and held its honoured 
place among popular sports long after the Conriuest. The acrobat, who went 
about to market and fair, was the genuine descendant of the Saxon gleeman, 
who made biives and balls circle through his hands a.s adroitly as the modern 
conjurer. The Anglo-Norman juggler balanced his wheel and his sword; 
and the “musical girls,” whose attractions Richard of Devizes^ denounces, 
tumbled before knight and peasant, as the daughter of Herodias “tuniblocl 
before Herod.” Tlic bearward was not unknowm in the towns with his monkey 
and liLS drum; and to the country revel came the tabourer ami the bagiiiper, 
the dancers and the miirstrcl. 

The minstrel was the privileged wanderer. History says that Longchamp, 
the chancellor, was the chief instrument of the relea.se of Richard from his 
dungeon in the Tyrol ; but romance will not surrender to chancellor or bishop 
the fame of Blondel, who, searching about for hi.s beloved master, “became ac- 
quainted with them of the castle, as minstrels do easily win acquaintance 
anywhere.” The English minstrels, we may suppo.so, did not sing such refined 
verses as those of which Blondel .sang one verse before Richard’s prison window, 
and to which the king replied with the second venso. Chester fair, in the 
time of John, was a groat resort of vagabonds; for by the charter of the city 
no one could bo there apprehended for any theft or mis(leed excoj)t it were 
committed in the fair. Ilanulph, carl of Chester, was a prisoner in Rhuddlan 
castle ; and Lord do Lacy, the con.stablo of Chester, by the help of “ the min- 
stwils of all sorts that met at Chester fair, by the alUircmcnt of their music 
got together a vast number of such loose people as, by reason of the before- 
.specified privilege, were then in that city.” The minstrels and the loose people 
alarmed the warders of the Welsh castle, and rolcjxsed the earl. We have said 
enough to show th.at even in the Norman times of unequal government the 
free spirit of the people broke forth in that mingled temper of frolic and kind- 
ness which has ever twen their characteristic, and that under the worst ruler,? 
there was no very enduring time to bo chronicled when this was not “Merrie 
England.”® 
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BEGINNINGS OF PAELIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 

It is in the reign of Richard I that we begin to see the first faint glimmerings 
of parliamentary representation. The one object of the absentee king was 
to screw all the monejr that he could out of the kingdom for which he cared 
not. The object of nis wise ministers, of Archbishop Hubert among the 
first, was to gain the greatest amount of money for their master, with the 
least amount of oppression towards the nation. Under Hubert’s administra- 
tion chosen bodies of knights, or other lawful men, acting in characters which 
become more and more distinctly representative, were summoned for every 
kind of purpose. How far they were nominated, how far freely elected, is not 
always clear. It seems most likely that in one stage they were nominated 
by the sheriff in the county court, while at a later stage they were chosen by 
the county court itself. In other words, the principle of representation was 
tot established ; and then the next stage naturally was that the representa- 
tives should be freely chosen. Summoned bodies of knights appear in char- 
acters which are the forerunners of grand jurors and of justices of the peace. 
They appear also in a character which makes them distinctly forerunners 
of the knights of the shire which were soon to come. A chosen body of knights 
have to assess the imposts on each shire. From assessing the taxes the next 
stage was to vote or to refuse them. In 1213 the sheriffs are called on to 
summon four discreet men from each shire, to come and speak with the king 
about the affairs of the realm. When we have reached this stage we have 
come very near to a parliament, name and thing./ 




CHAPTER IX 

KING JOHN AND MAGNA CHARTA 

[1199-1216 A.B] 

O, now doth Death hue his dead chaps with steel; 

The swokIs of soldiers arc his teeth and fan^^s; 

And now he feasts, mousing the flesh of men, 

In undetermined differences of kings 

SuAXvEBPiaAjusj {King John, ActlJ, Scene /j. 


JOHN SUCCEEDS TO THE TilRONE (1199 A.D.) 

Richard had Ic'ft no legitimate ksuc ^ In the strict order of hereditary 
succession, the crown at his death should have flovolved to his nephew Arthur, 
the son of Oeoffrey and duke of Brittany, a boy in the twelfth year of his age. 
Formerly the young prince had boon declared beir-ajiparent ; but his mother 
Constance by her indiscretion and caprice contrived to alienate the mind 
of his uncle Richard, while the aged and politic Eleanor laboured with assiduity 
to draw closer the bonds of affection between her two sons. Under her guid- 
ance, John had almost obliterated the memory of his former treasons, and in 
reward of his fidelity had obtained from his brother the restoration of his lands. 
Vv^^cn Richard lay on his death-bod, John was present; the claim of Arthur, 
though formerly admitted by the king, was forgotten; and the expiring 
monarch is said to have declared his brother successor to his throne and heir to 
ono-thiid of his property. John immediately received the homage of tlie 
knights present, hastened to take pofscssion of Chinon, where Richard had 
dejjosited his treasures, and procooderl thouce into Touraine, Maine, and 
Anjou, the ancient patrimony of the Plantagenets. 

^ He had a natural son called Philip, who the same year murdered the viscount of Limoges 
because he liad been the occasion of itichard's death. 

m 
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The Frencli kings had long cast a wistful eye towards the provinces pos- 
sessed by the English monarchs in Franco. If the ambition of Philip shrank 
before the superior prowess of Richard, it expanded again at the accession 
of his weak and pusillanimous brother. With Arthur in his possession, he 
determined to fight his own battles, while he pretended to support the cause 
of an mjured orphan ; and, having conferred the sword of knighthood on the 
young prince, he traversed Normandy, burned Evreux, and placed garrisons 
in the fortresses of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. An uninteresting war 
ensued; hostilities, at tlie solicitation of the cardinal Peter of Capua, were 
suspended by armistice; and the armistice terminated in a peace, which did 
little honour to cither of the two monarchs. Philip sacrificed tlie interests 
of Arthur, acknowledged John for the rightful heir to his late brother, and 
compelled tlic young prince to do homage to his uncle for the duchy of 
Brittany. 

But the English king hail purchased this advantage by the iiaymcnt of 
20,000 marks as the “relief” for his succession, and by the transfer of the 
county of Evreux and several val- 
uable fiefs to Louis, the son of 
Philip, as the marriage portion of 
his niece, Blanche of Castile, who 
was immediately married to the 
French prince. I'hat these transac- 
tions might bo valid, according to 
the principles of the feudal jurispru- 
dence, a curious farce was enacted. 

John had never performed that 
homage which was ri'quisite to en- 
title a vassal to the legal posses- 
sion, and, consequently to the power 
of disposing of his estates. Philip 
therefore, though ho was already 
master by con(iuest of several of 
the places ceded by the treaty, re- 
stored them to th(', English king; 
who first tlid homage and swore 
fealty to his sovereign lord, and 
then, being thus lawfully seized of 
his forciign dominions, transferred 
the stipulated portions with the 
proper ccrotnonios to Philip and 
Louis. 

Had John possessed the spirit 

enterprise of Richard, ho •i'The PEum" (Sootch vault or covorod way) 
might have obtained very differ- 
ent terms from Philip, who at that Snfij'''’" *“ 

moment was engaged in a warm " “ 

and dangerous controversy with 

the pontiff Innocent III. Beveral years before, while Richard was in captiv- 
ity, he hud solicited the hand of Ingoborg, the beautiful sister of the king 
of Denmark. Ingoborg was conducted to Amiens; the ceremony of her mar- 
riage was immediately followed by that of her coronation; and the next 
morning Philip, to the astonishment of the world, required her attendants to 
convey her back to her brother. On their refusal, she was sent to a convent; 
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and a divorce was pronounced by the archbishop of Rheims under the pre- 
tence of affinity, because she was cousin to Philip’s deceased wife. The king, 
though his offers were contemptuously rejected by several princesses, at 
length found a woman who dared to trust to his honour, in Agnes, the 
daughter of the duke of Meran. They were married, and continued to 
cohabit, in defiance of the prohibition of Pope Celestme, who had annulled 
the sentence of the archbishop. 

To Celcstine succeeded Innocent, a pontiff who, to the vigour of youth 
and an unsullied purity of character, added the most lofty notions of the papal 
authority. At the request of the king of Denmark he espoused the cause 
of Ingeborg; and his legate, the cardinal Peter, laid the dominions of Philip 
under an interdict. This was to punish the innocent for the guilty; but it 
had the effect of subduing that obstmacy which had been proof against the 
considerations of honour and conscience. Unable to enforce disobedience to 
the interdict, and assailed by the clamours of his subjects, Philip consented 
to dismiss Agnes, to treat Ingeborg as queen, and to submit to the revision of 
the original sentence. In the council of Soissons the beauty and tears of the 
Danish princess pleaded forcibly in her favour; the objections of her opponents 
were easily refuted; and the legate had prepared to pronounce judgment, 
when Philip informed him that he acknowledged the validity of the marriage. 
Ingeborg derived at the time little benefit from her victory. With the title 
of queen she was confined in a fortress, and strictly debarred from the society 
of any but her own women. After some years they were reconciled. 


JOHN’S SECOND MARRIAGE 

The failure of Philip in this attempt to sport witli the matrimonial contract 
did not deter John from following his example. Twelve years had elapsed 
since his marriage with Hadwisa, or Johanna, the heiress to the earldom of 
Gloucester. Interest, not affection, had brought about their union; but her 
estates were of little consequence to the king of England; and a sentence of 
divorce on the asual plea of consanguinity was readily granted by the arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux. John immediately sent ambassadors to Lisbon to 
demand the princess of Portugal; but before he could receive an answer, he 
saw by accident Isabella, daughter to Ademar, count of Angoul6me, a young 
lady who in her early years had been publicly promised and privately espoused 
to Hugh, count of La Marche* The king wtis captivated by her beauty; 
the glare of a crown seduced the faith of the father and his daughter; and 
the unexpected marriage of Isabella and John deprived the princess of Por- 
tugal of a husband, the count de la Marche of a wife. The complaints of the 
one and the tlmeats of the other were equally disregarded. John conducted 
his bride in triumph to England, and was crowned wfith her at Westminster 
by the primate. The next year the same ceremony was repeated at Canter- 
bury, on the festival of Easter. 

It is from this inauspicious marriage that we must date the decline of 
the Plantagenet family. When Isabella was seduced from her betrothed 
John was lord of the French coast from the borders of Flanders to the foot 
of the Pyrenees; in three years he had irrevocably lost the best portion of 

... . * This rantraot would, according to the doctrine of the time, bind Hugh but not Isabella, 
till it should be confirmed by her after she oamc to the ago of puberty. This, it appears, she 

not done, and Ademar contrived to get her out of the hands of the brother of Hugh, to 
whose care she had been intrusted. 
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this valuable territory, the provinces which his predecessors had inherited 
from William of Normandy and Fulk of Anjou. The sword of the count de 
la Marche was indeed too feeble to inflict any serious injury. The arrival of 
John soon restrained his predatory incursions; and a summons to appear 
with his partisans m the king’s court warned him to look round for protec- 
tion. But he appealed to the justice of Philip, their common, lord; nor was 
that prince sorry that the tergiversation of John afforded him a pretext for 
humbling so powerful a va.ssal. The provisions of the late treaty were in- 
stantly forgotten. Philip received the homage of Arthur (1202) for Brittany, 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine; the discontented barons hastened to join his 
banner; fortress after fortress surrendered to the confederates; and the heart 
of John sank in despondency, when an imexpected event arrested the prog- 
ress of his enemies, and gave him a temporary superiority. 

Eleanor, the queen mother, was lodged in the castle of Mircbeau, in Poitou. 
Its garn.son was as weak as its defences were contemptible ; and the glory of 
making her a prisoiuu- was allotted to the young Arthur, her grandson. Ac- 
companied by the barons of the province, he invested Mirebeau. The gates 
were easily forced; but the queen, retiring into the tower, refused to capitu- 
late, an<l found means to acejuaint her son with her danger. John, roused 
Wn ins apathy, flow to her relief, routed the enemy who came out to oppose 
him, entered the walls together with the fugitives, and after a sharp conflict 
compelled the survivors to ask for quarter. Among the captives was Arthur, 
whom he placed under a strong guard in the castle of Falaise. Philip, hav- 
ing burned the city of Tours, returned to Paris. 


THE FATE OF ARTHUR AND LOSS OF NORMANDY 

This sudden alteration of fortune had jilacod in the_ king’s hands the fate 
of his rival. If the voice of humanity pleaded loudly in favour of a nephew 
and orphan, an erroneous policy objected the danger of permitting a prince 
to live, who, as ho now claimed, might on some future occasion obtain the 
crown. It does not, however, appear that John fixed at first on the dreadful 
expedient of assassination. Ho visited his captive, exhorted him to desist 
from his pretensions, and represented the folly of trusting to the friend.ship 
of the king of France, the natural enemy of his family. To this admonition 
the high-spirited youth answered that he would resign his claim only with 
his breath ; and that the crown of England, together with the French prov- 
inces, belonged to himself in right of his father. John retired pensive and 
discontented; Arthur was transferred to the castle of Rouen, and confined in 
a dungeon of the new tower. Within a few months he had disappeared. 

If the manner of his death could have borne investigation, John for his 
own honour would have made it public. His silence proves that the young 
prince was murdered. Report ascribed his fate to the dagger of his uncle; 
but the king of England could surely have hired a,n assassin without actually 
dipping his hands in the blood of a nephew.^ His niece Eleanor, the sister 
of Arthur, and commonly called the Maid of Brittany, was .sent to England, 
and placed under rigorous but honourable confinement, that she might not, 
by marriage with a foreign prince, raise up a new competitor for the succes* 
sion of her father. After a short pause the whispers of suspicion were con- 

^ GuillauEio le Brotoii sayfi he took Arthur into a boat, stabbed him twice with his own 
hands, and threw the dead body into the river about three mEe$ from the castle. 
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verted into a conviction of the king’s guilt. The Bretons immediately as- 
sembled, swore to be revenged on the murderer, and proceeded to settle the 
succession to the dukedom. Guy of Thouars entered the meeting, carrying 
in his arms a child of the name of Alice, his daughter by Constance, whom 
he had married after the death of her firat husband. The princess was ac- 
knowledged without prejudice to the right of Eleanor, now in the custody of 
her uncle; and Guy was appointed her guardian, and governor of the duchy. 

The bidiop of Rennes then hastened to Paris to accuse the English king 
of the murder; and Philip gladly summoned him to prove his innocence m 
the presence of the French peers. John, however, refused; and the court 
pronounced judgment, that “whereas John, duke of Normandy, in violation 
of his oath to Philip his lord, had murdered the son of his elder brother, a 
homager of the crown of France and near kinsman to the king, and had per- 
petrated the crime within the seigniory of France, he was found guilty of 
felony and treason, and was therefore adjudged to forfeit all the lands which 
he held by homage.” 

To execute this sentence, Philip on the one side and the Bretons on the 
other entered John’s dominions. After the reduction of several minor fort- 
resses, it was resolved to besiege chateau Gaillard, a strong castle built by 
the late king on a rock hanging over the Seine. John, on the disappearance 
of his nephew, had come over to England, was crowned a second time by 
Archbishop Hubert at Canterbury, and immediately retunied to Normandy. 
Though he assembled a numerous army, he seemed ashamed to show his 
face to the enemy; and the task of relieving the besieged devolved on his 
general, the earl of Pembroke. A bridge of boats, which had been thrown 
across the river, effectually prevented the arrival of supplies to the garrison. 

To break thi’ough this obstacle, the earl planned a combined attack by 
land and water. He reached the French camp in the night at the hour ap- 
pointed, and by the vigour of his assault threw the whole anny into confusion. 
But the flotilla of seventy small vessels, which had been compelled to row 
against the wind and the current, arrived only in the morning in time to 
witness the repulse of the earl, and retired hastily from the threatened attack 
of a victorious enemy. This was the last effort which the king made in 
defence of his foreign possessions. If we may believe the accounts which 
have been transmitted to us, he sought to drown the voice of his conscience 
in scenes of merriment and debauchery. At Rouen, amidst a gay and volup- 
tuous court, he affected to laugh at the progress of the confederates, and 
openly boasted that in one day he would teach them to regret the success 
of a whole year. Tlrus, while his strongest defences were crumbling around 
him, the infatuated monarch appeared to slumber secure in the lap of pleas- 
ure, till tire reduction of Radepont, in the vicinity of Rouen, awakened 
him from his lethargy and induced him to flee with precipitation to England. 

Perhaps if it were possible to consult some contemporary historian we 
might discover the true reason of John’s inactivity. lie certainly did not 
acquiesce in his loss with indifference. He complained loudly of the perfidy 
of nis opponents; he claimed the intervention of the pope, to compel Philip 
by ecclesiastical censures to observe his oaths ; and he raised forces and money, 
both in England and Ireland, to carry on the war. Probably neither his 
foreign nor his English barons were true to hb interests. Many of the former 
he punidied by the forfeiture of their lands in England, and of the latter 
by exacting from them a seventh of their income and movables. Yet when 
he had collected a numerous army at Portsmouth, they unanimously informed 
him. by the mouth of Archbishop Hubert that they would not embark. 
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At length, after a siege of several months, and when the garrison had 
been reduced, loy the casualties of war and the ravages of famine, to less 
than two hundred men, the gallant Roger de Lacy surrendered chateau Gail- 
lard to the king of France. Falaisc, a place equally strong, and the bulwark 
of Lower Nonnandy, was given up by the treachery of Lupicar, the gover- 
nor, who with his mercenaries entered into the service of Philip. Still the 
citizens of Rouen, Arques, and Verneuil, animated by a hereditary hatred of 
the French, resolved to oppose the invadera, concluded a league for their 
common defence, and implored by messengers the aid of the king of Eng- 
land. Rouen was soon invested ; a refusal of assistance from John threw the 
citizens into despair; and an offer of conditional submission was made to 
the French king. It was stipulated that unless a peace should be concluded, 
or the enemy be driven from the wmlls within thirty days, Philip should be 
admitted as immediate lord of Rouen, and the citizens should continue to 
enjoy their accustomed immunities. Arques and Verneuil accepted the same 
terms, and in like manner opened their gates on the appointed day. Anjou, 
Maine, and Touraine followed the example of Normandy; and thus by the 
guilt, or indolence, or bad fortune of John were these extensive and opulent 
provinces reannexed to the French crown after a separation of two hundred 
and ninety-two years. ^ 

Much as it may have hurt the pride of the English, the loss of Normandy 
and the other continental possessions of the English king was an unqualified 
benefit to the nation. Lord Macaulay puts this fact with great force 
and clearness.® “England’s interest was so directly opposed to the mterest 
of her rulers,” he writes, “ that she had no hope but in their errors and mis- 
fortunes. The talents and even the vh-tues of her first six French kings were 
a curse to her. The follies and vices of the seventh were her salvation. Just 
at this juncture France, for the first time since the death of Charlemagne, 
was governed by a prince of groat finnness and ability. On the other hand, 
England, which, since the battle of Hastings, had been ruled generally by 
wise statesmen, always by brave soldiers, fell under the dominion of a trifler 
and a coward. From that moment her prospects brightened. The great- 
grandsons of those who had fought under William, and the great-grandsons 
of those who hail fought under Harold, began to draw near to each other in 
friendship. Here commences the history of the English nation.” 5 

But if John had neglected to preserve, he seemed resolved to recover his 
transmarine dominions. In a great council at Winchester it was proposed 
and resolved that oveiy tenth knight in the kingdom should accompany the 
king, and serve in Poitou at the expense of the other nine. But though a 
fleet was prepared, though the day of embarkation was fixed and postponed, 
though Jolm proceeded to Portsmouth, and actually put to sea, yet so weak 
was the force which he could muster that he returned to land and abandoned 
the attempt. For this disappointment he consoled himself during the sum- 
mer by levying fines on the defaulters; and the next year, having secured 
the co-operation of Guy, viscount of Thouars, ho landed at La Rochelle. The 
castle of Montauban was invested; and John was able to boast that he had 
reduced in a few days a fortress which Charlemagne had not taken in seven 
years. He proceeded to Angers, and once more burned that unfortunate 
city. 

Bub from this state of exertion his mind relapsed into its usual irresolu- 
tion and apathy. He raised the siege of Nantes to offer battle to Philip; 
when the armies came within sight, he proposed a negotiation; and as soon 
as the negotiation was opened slunk away with bis army to La Rochelle. 
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Philip affected to resent the transaction; but at the earnest solicitation of 
the pope’s legate consented to an armistice for two years. John returned 
to England, and in a great council obtained the grant of a thirteenth for the 
defence of the rights of the church and the recovery of his inheritance; but 
his brother Geoffrey, archbishop of York, refused to submit, excommunicated 
the king's officers, and fled beyond the sea. 


JOHN AND INNOCENT III 

This unfortunate contest with the French king was followed by another 
with the Roman pontiff, differing indeed in its object, but equally disgraceful 
in its result The papal chair was in 1201 filled by Innocent III, who, hav- 
ing attained that dignity at the age of thirty-seven years, and being endowed 
with a lofty and enterprising genius, gave full scope to his ambition, and 
attempted, perhaps more openly than any of his predecessors, to convert that 
superiority which was yielded him by all the European princes into a real 
dominion over them. [The principle of Innocent’s assumption of the tem- 
poral power was thus expressed by himself : “As God created two luminaries, 
one superior for the day, and the other infeiior for the night, which last owes 
its splendour entirely to the first, so he has disposed that the regal dignity 
should be but a reflection of the papal authority, and entirely subordinate 
to it."] 

The hierarchy, protected by the Roman pontiff, had already carried to an 
enormous height its usurpations upon the civil power; but in order to extend 
them further, and render them useful to the court of Rome, it was necessai-y 
to reduce the ecclesiastics themselves under an absolute monarchy, and to 
make them entirely dependent on their spiritual loader. For this purpose 
Imioccnt first attempted to impose taxes at pleasure upon the clergy, and in 
the first year of this century, taking advantage of the popular frenzy for 
crusades^ he sent collectors over all Europe, who levied by his authority the 
fortieth of all ecclesiastical revenues for the relief of the Holy Land, and 
received the voluntary contributions of the laity to a like aniouni 'The same 
year Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, attempted another innovation, favour- 
able to ecclesiastical and papal power. In the king’s absence, he summoned 
by his legatine authority a synod of all the English clergy, contrary to the 
inhibition of Geoffrey B’itzpetcr, the chief justiciar; and no proper censure 
was ever passed on this encroachment, the first of the kind, upon the royal 
power. A favourable incident soon happened, which enabled so aspiring a 
pontiff as Innocent to extend his usurpations on so contemptible a prince 
as John. 

Hubert Walter, the primate, died in 1205; and as the monks or canons 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, posscased [or claimed to possess] a right of 
voting in the election of their archbishop, some of the juniors of the order, 
who lay in wait for that event, met clandestinely the very night of Hubert’s 
death, and without any ccm{j6 d’6lire from the king, chose Reginald, their 
subprior, for the successor, installed him in the archiepiscopal throne before 
midnight, and, having enjoined him the strictest secrecy, sent him immedi- 
ately to Rome, in order to solicit the confirmation of his election. The vanity 
of Reginald prevailed over his prudence; and he no sooner arrived in Flanders 
than ho revealed to everyone the purpose of his journey, which was imme- 
diately known in England. The king was enraged at the novelty and temer- 
ity of the attempt, in filling so important an office without his knowledge or 
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consent. The suffragan, bishops of Canterbury, who were accustomed to con- 
cur in the choice of their primate, were no less displeased at the exclusion given 
them in this election. The senior monks of Christ Church were injured by 
the irregular proceedings of their juniors. The juniors themselves, ashamed of 
their conduct, and disgusted with the levity of Reginald, who had broken his 
engagements with them, were willing to set aside his election; and all men 
concurred in the design of remedying the false measure which had been taken. 

_ But as John knew that this affair would be canvassed before a superior 
tribunal, where the interposition of royal authority of bestowing ecclesiastical 
benefices was very invidious, where even the cause of suffragan bishops was 
not so favourable as that of monks, he detcnnined to make the new election 
entirely unexceptionable. [He had long intended the place for Jolm de Gray, 
bishop of Norwich, whom, without waiting to hear from Rome, he now caused 
to be elected and placed in possession of the estates of the see ] The king, 
to obviate all contests, endeavoured to persuade the suffragan bishops not to 
insist on their claim of concurring in the election. But those prelates, per- 
severing in their pretensions, sent an agent to maintain their cause before 
Innocent; while the king and the convent of Christ Church dospatcheil twelve 
monks of that order to support, before the same tribunal, the election of the 
bishop of Norwich. 

Thus there lay three different claims loefore the pope, whom all parties 
allowed to be the supreme arbiter in the contest. The claim of the suffragans, 
being so opposite to the usual maxims of the papal court, was soon set aside. 
The election of Reginald was so obviously fraudulent and irregular that there 
w^ no possibility of defending it. But Innocent maintained that, though 
this election was null and invalid, it ought previously to have been declared 
such by the sovereign pontiff, before the monies could proceed to a new election ; 
and that the choice of the bishop of Norwich was, of course, as uncanonical 
as that of his competitor. Advantage was therefore taken of this subtlety 
for introducing a precedent, by which the see of Canterbmy, the most impor- 
tant dignity in the church after the papal throne, should ever after be at the 
disposal of the court of Romo. 

While the pope maintained so many fierce contests, in order to wrest from 
princ(‘s the right of granting investitures, and to exclude laymen from all 
authority in conferring ecclesiastical benefices, he was supported by the united 
influence of the clergy. But no sooner was this point established in some 
tolerabhi degree, than the victorious leader aspired to centre all power in his 
person. The present controversy about the election to the see of Canterbury 
affordcil Innocent an opportunity of claiming this right; and he failed not 
to perceive and avail himself of the advantage. He sent for the twelve monks 
deputed by the convent to maintain the cause of the bishop of Norwich, and 
command(Hl them, under the penalty of excommunication, to choose for 
their primate Cardinal Stephen Laugton, an Englishman by birth, but edu- 
cated in France an<l cotmected liy his interest and attachments with the see 
of Rome. In vain did the monks represent that they had received from 
their convent no authority for this purpose ; that an election without a pre- 
vious writ from the king would be deemed highly irregular; and that mey 
were merely agents for another person, whose rights they had no power or 
pretence to abandon. None of them had the courage to persevere in this 
opposition except one; the rest complied with his orders and made the elec- 
tion required of them. 

John was inflamed with the utmost rage when he heard of this attempt 
of the court of Rome, and he immediately vented his passion on the monks 
p. vf.—VQh- xvni. n 
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of Christ Church, whom he found inclined to support the election made by 
their fellows at Rome. He sent two knights of his retinue to expel them the 
convent and take possession of their revenues. These knights entered the 
monastery with di-awn swords, conmianded the prior and the monks to depart 
the kingdom, and menaced them that in case of disobedience they would 
instantly burn them with the convent. Innocent, prognosticating from the 
violence" and imprudence of these measures that John would finally sink in 
the contest, persevered the more vigorously in his pretensions, and exhorted 
the king not to oppose God and the church any longer, nor to persecute that 
cause for which the holy martyr St. Thomas had sacrificed his life, and which 
had exalted him equal to the highest saints in heaven. 


THE KINGDOM PLACED UNDER AN INTERDICT 

The pope, finding that John was not sufficiently tamed to submission, 
sent three prelates, the bishops of London, Ely, ancl Worcester, to intimate 
that if he persevered in his disobedience the sovereign pontiff would be obliged 
to lay the kingdom under an interdict. He burst out into the most indecent 
invectives against the prelates; swore by God’s teeth (his usual oath) that 
if the pope presumed to lay his kingdom under an interdict he would send 
to him all the bishops and clergy in England, and would confiscate all Iheir 
estates; and threatened that if thenceforth he caught any Romans in his 
dominions he would put out their eyes and cut off their noses, in order to set 
a mark upon them which might distinguish them from all other nations. 
Amidst all this idle violence, John stood on such bad terms with his nobility 
that he never dared to assemble the estates of the kingdom, who, in so just 
a cause, would probably have adhered to any other monarch, and have de- 
fended with vigour the liberties of the nation against these palpable usurpa- 
tions of the court of Rome. Innocent, therefore, perceiving the king’s weak- 
ness, fulminated at last the sentence of interdict, which he had for some time 
held suspended over him. 

The sentence of interdict was at that time the gi-eat instrument of venge- 
ance and policy employed by the court of Rome; was pronounced against 
sovereigns for the slightest offences; and made the guilt of one person involve 
the ruin of millions, even in their spiritual and eternal weffare. The execu- 
tion of it was calculated to operate with irresistible force on the superstitious 
minds of the people. The nation was of a sudden deprived of aU exterior 
exercise of its religion; the altars were despoiled of their ornaments; the 
crosses, the relics, the images, the statues of the saints were laid on the 
ground. The use of bells entirely ceased in all the chui'ches. Mass was cele- 
brated with shut doors, and none but the priests were admitted to that holy 
institution. The laity partook of no religious rite, except baptism to new- 
born infants, and the communion to the dying. The dead were not interred 
in consecrated ground. Marriages were celebrated in the churchyards. 
Every; circumstance carried symptoms of the deepest distress^ and of tlie 
most immediate apprehension of divine vengeance and indignation. 

The quarrel between the king and the see of Rome continued for some 
years; and though many of the clergy, from the fear of punishment, obeyed 
the orders of John and celebrated divine service, they complied with the 
utmost reluctance, and were regarded, both by themselves and the people, 
as men who betrayed their principles and sacrificed their conscience to tem- 
poral regards and interests./ 
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John’s ihish and welsh expeditions 

During this period John appears to have conducted himself with more 
vigour and decision than at any other part of his reign. Ho compromised a 
difference vi^ith the king of Scotland, without any actual warfare. He led a 
great army into Ireland, which had been distracted by the rivalries and 
oppressions of the proud barons who had been deputed to its administration 
since the tmie of Henry II. The presence of the English king with a pow- 
erful force was held as a blessing by the native chiefs and the body of the 
people. William dc Braiose, who had received c.’ctensivo grants of land at 
the beginning of Jolm’s reign, conscious of his crimes, hurried to France, 
leaving his wife and son in the hands of Jolm. A brief entry in the chronicle 
of Florence of Worcester/ tells their fate: “Matilda do Braiose and William 
her son were starved to death at Windsor.” The two Do Lacys, amongst 
the most oppressive of the Norman aristocracy in Ireland, also fled to France, 
and subsisted as labourers in the garden of an abbey. After two or three 
years their rank was discovered by the abbot, and through his intercession 
they were restored to the king’s favom-. 

Ireland was, before the visit of Jolm, a prey to those lawless outrages 
which are invariably the result of tyrannous goveminont. Dublin was poo- 
])led in a great degree by colonists from Bristol, under a grant from Henry II. 
On some occasion of countiy festivity at a place called the wood of Oiulen, 
when many of these citizens were present, a groat body of lawless jieoplc 
came doivn from the Wicklow mountains and massacred three hundred men, 
women, and children. Some of the English laws had b('cn introduced liy 
Henry II, and his grants of land were according to the feudal tenures. John 
originated some useful reforms. He divided the portions of the kingdom in 
his possession into shires, each with its sheriff aiid other officers, and he coined 
the lirst sterling money circulated in Ireland. He left Jolm do Gray, bishop 
of Norwich, as his chief justiciar, a man of talent and discretion. During 
the troublous future of England in this reign the sister island was tranquil 
and prosperous.! The expedition to Trelaml was followed next year, 1211, 
by an attempt to repress the incursions of the Welsh. John advanced to the 
foot of Snowdon, and there received twenty-eight young men as hostages 
from Llewelyn.® 

Meanwhile, the danger to which his goveimmcnt stood continually ex- 
posed from the discontent of ecclesiastics increased his natunil propension to 
tyranny; and ho seems to have ever wantonly disgusted all orders of men, 
espcicially his nobles, from whom -alone he could reasonably c.xpect support 
and assistance. lie dishonoured their famili('s by his lieemtious amours; he 
published edicts prohibiting them from hunting featherc<l game, and thereby 
rcstrfunod them from their favourite amusement; he ordered all the hedgcis 
and fences near his forests to be levelled, that his doer might have more ready 
access into the fields for pasture; and lie continually loaded the nation with 
arbitrary impositions. Conscious of the gonersil hatred which he had hicuireii, 
he re({uii-ed his nobility to give him hostages for secui-ity of their allogiance ; 
and they wore obliged to put into his hands their sons, nephews, or near 
relations. 

[* It wus during this interval that Jolm is mid to liavo sent n deputation to solicit the 
friendship and alliance of Muhammod An-tfasir, the Moorish omir in Spain. John, eotiUsiiipora- 
rios say, wont so far as to offer to enibraoo Mohammctdanisni — ^a startling enouglj pro^ai, 
but one that may be easily believed of the English king.] 
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John’s excommunication and deposition 

The court of Rome had artfully; contrived a gradation of sentences, by 
which she kept offenders in awe ; still afforded them an opportunity of pre- 
venting the next anathema by submission; and, in case of their obstinacy, 
was able to refresh the horror of the people against them by new denuncia- 
tions of the wrath and vengeance of heaven. As the sentence of interdict 
had not produced the deshed effect on John, Innocent, after keeping the 
thunder long suspended, gave at last authority to the bishops of Loudon, Ely, 
and Worcester to fulminate the sentence of excommunication against him. 
Those prelates obeyed. 

No sooner was the excommunication known than the offee.ts of it appeared. 
Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, who was intrusted with a considerable 
office in the court of exchequer, being informed of it while sitting on the bench, 
observed to his colleague the danger of serving under an excommunicated 
king, and he immediately left his chair and departed the court John gave 
orders to seize him, to throw him into prison, to cover his head with a great 
leaden cope ; and by this and other severe asage ho put an end to his life. 
Tlie bishops, finding themselves exposed either to the jealousy of the king or 
hatred of the people, gradually stole out of the kingdom, and at last there 
remained only three prelates to perform the functions of the episcopal office. 
Many of the nobility, terrified by John’s tyranny, and obnoxious to him on 
different accounts, imitated the example of the bishops; and most of the 
others who remained were, with reason, suspected of having secretly entered 
into a confederacy against him. John was alarmed at his dangerous situa- 
tion. He desired a conference with Ijangton at Dover; offered to acknowl- 
edge him as primate, to submit to the pope, to restore the exik'd clergy, even 
to pay them a limited sum as a compensation for the rents of their confiscated 
estates. But Langton, perceiving his advantage, was not satisfied with 
these concessions : he demanded that full restitution and reparation should be 
made to all the clergy. The king, who had probably not the power of ful- 
ffiling it, finally broke off the conference. 

The next gradation of papal sentences was to absolve Jolm’s subjects 
from their oaths of fidelity and allegiance, and to declare evcr;yone excom- 
municated who had any commerce with liim in public or in private, at his 
table, in his council, or even in private conversation; and this sentence was 
accordingly, with all imaginable solemnity, pronounced against him. But as 
John still peraevered in his contumacy, there remained nothing but the 
sentence of deposition, and Innocent determined to dart thk last thunder- 
bolt against the refractory monarch. But as a sentence of this kind required 
an anned force to execute it, the pontiff, casting his eyes around, fixed at 
last on Philip, king of France, as the person mto whoso powerful^ hand he 
could most properly intrust that weapon, the ultimate resource of his ghostly 
authority. And he offered the monarch, besides the remission of ^ his sins 
and endless spiritual benefits, the property and possession of the kingdom of 
England as the reward of his labor. 

It was the common concern of all princes to oppose these exorbitant pre- 
tensions of the Roman pontiff, by which they themselves were rendered vas- 
sals, and vassals totally dependent on the papal crown: yet even Philip, the 
most able monarch of the a^c, was seduced by present interest, and by the 
prospect of so tempting a prize, to accept the liberal offer of the pontiff, and 
thereby to ratify that autliority which, if he ever opposed its boundless usur- 
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pations, might next day tumble him from the throne. He levied a great 
army; summoned all vassals of the crown to attend him at Rouen; collected 
a fleet of seventeen hundred vessels, great and small, in the seaports of Nor- 
mandy and Picardy, and prepared a force which seemed equal to the greatness 
of the enterprise. The king, on the other hand issued writs reijuiring the 
attendance of all his military tenants at Dover to defend the kingdom in 
this dangerous extremity. A great number appeared, and he selected an 
army of sixty thousand men — a power invincible, had they been united in 
affection to their prince and animated with a becoming zeal for the defence 
of their native country. But the people were swayed by superstition, and 
regarded their king with horror, as anathematised by papal censures: the 
barons, besides lying under the same prejudices, were all disgusted by his 
tyranny, and were, many of them, susjiected of holding a secret correspond- 
ence with the enemy : and the incapacity and cowaixlice of the king lumsolf 
made men prognosticate the most fatal effects from the French invasion. 

Pandulf, whom the pope had chosen for his legate, had, before he left 
Rome, asked him whether, if the king of England in this desperate situation 
wore willing to submit to the apostolic sec, tho church should, without the 
consent of Philip, grant him any terms of accommodation. Innocent, expect- 
ing from his agreement with a prince so abject both in character and fortune 
more advantages than from his alliance with a great and victorious monarch, 
who after such mighty acquisitions might become too haughty to bo bounil 
by spiritual chains, explained to Pandulf the conditions on which he was will- 
ing to be reconciled to the king of England. The legate, therefore, as soon 
as he arrived in the north of France, sent over two knights Templar to desii-e 
an interview of John at Dover, which was readily granted : he there repre- 
sented to him, in such strong and probably in such true colours, his lost con- 
dition, the disaffection of his subjects, the secret combination of his vassals 
against him, the mighty armament of Franco, that John yielded at discretion, 
and subscribed to all the conditions which Pandulf waspleasetl to impose upon 
him. He promised, among other articles, that he would submit himself en- 
tirely to the judgment of the pope; that he would acknowledge Langton 
for primate; that he would restore all tho exiled clergy and laity who had 
been banished on account of tho contest; that he would make thorn full resti- 
tution of their goods and comjjeusation for all damages, and everyone out- 
lawed or imprisoned for his adherence to tho pope should immediately bo 
received into grace and favour. Four barons swore, along with the king, to 
the observance of this ignominious treaty. 

But the ignominy of the king was not yet carried to its full height. Pandulf 
required him, as the first trial of obedience, to resign his kingdom to the 
church ; and he persuaded him that he could nowise so effectually disappoint 
the French invasion as by thus putting himself imder the immediate protection 
of tho apostolic see. John, lying under tho agonio.s of present terror, niade 
no scruple of submitting to tfiis condition. He issued a charter, in which he 
said that of his own free will, and by the common advice and consent of his 
barons, he had, for remission of his own sins and those of his family, resigned 
England and Ireland to God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, and to Pope Innocent 
and his successors in the apostolic chair; he agreed to hold these dominions as 
feudatory of the church of Romo, by tho annual payment of 1,000 marks : and 
be stipulated that, if he or his successors should ever presume to revoke or 
infringe this charter, they should instantly forfeit all right to their dominions. 

In consequence of this agreement, John did homage to Pandulf as the 
pope's legate, with all the submissive rites which tire feudal law required of 
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vassals before their liege lord and superior. He came disarmed into the 
legate’s presence, who was seated on a throne; he flmig himself on his knees 
before him ; ho lifted tip his joined hands, and put them within those of Pandulf ; 
he swore fealty to the pope, and he paid part of the tribute which he owed 
for his kingdom as the patrimony of St. Peter. The legale, elated by this 
supreme triumph of sacerdotal power, could not forbear discovering extrava- 
gant symptoms of joy and exultation: he trampled on the money which was 
laid at his feet as an earnest of the subjection of the kingdom — an insolence 
of which, however offensive to all the English, no one present, except the arch- 
bishop of Dublin, dared to take any notice. But though Pandulf had brought 
the king to submit to these base conditions, he still refused to free him from 
the excommunication and interdict till an estimation should be taken of 
the losses of the ecclesiastics and full compcn,sation and restitution should bo 
made them./ 


THE FIEST ENGLISH NAVAL VICTORY 

Five or six days after these transactions Pandulf went over to France, and, 
to the astonishment and great wratli of Philip, announced to him that he must 
no longer molest a penitent son and a faithful vassal of the church, nor pre.sume 
to invade a kmgdom which was now jiart of the patrimony of St. Peter. “ But,” 
said Philip, “ I have already expended enormous sums of money on this ex- 
pedition, which I undertook at the pontiff’s express commands, and for the 
remission of my sins.” The nuncio repeated his inhibition and withdrew. 
The French king, however, who was already on the road, continued his march 
to the coast. Philip, who inveighed pubUcly against the selffsh and treach- 
erous policy of the pope, would not have been prevented from attempting 
the invasion by the dread of the thunders of the church, which rumbled over 
his head. 

But other circumstances of a more worldly nature interfered : Fcrrand. 
or Ferdinand, comit of Flanders, demanded that certain towns which had 
lately been annexed to the French crown should bo restored to him. Philip 
refused; and now, when he proposed to his great vassals that they should 
continue the enterprise against England, the count of Flanders, the most 
powerful of them all, said that his conscience would not permit him to follow 
his lord in such an unjust attempt, and suddenly withekew with all his forces. 
Philip, vowing he would make Flanders a mere province of France, marched 
after him, and, taking several of the earl’s best towns on his way, sat down 
with his army before the strong city of Ghent. Forrand had already a secret 
understanding mth Jolm, and now he applied to that king for help. John’s 
fleet lay readjr in the harbour of Portsmouth. Seven hundred knights, with 
a lar^e force of infantry, embarked in five hundred vessels, under the command 
of "William, count of Holland, and William Longsword, carl of Salisbury, and 
immediately made sail for the coast of Flanders. They found the French 
fleet at anchor at Damme.® 

Damme, which was now to be the scone of the first great naval action 
between the English and French, and the first groat naval victory recorded 
in the English annals, was at that time the port of Bruges, from whence it 
is about a mile distant, being situated near the junction of the rivers Rey 
and Lieve. 

When the French arrived off tliis harbour they offered peace to the inhab- 
itants, who were wholly incapable of defending themselves against such a 
force; they obtained the money which they demanded as its price, and then 
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they plundered the place. Not satisfied with this, they proceeded to ravage 
the country round about; and the sailors, as well as the land forces, were thus 
employed when the English fleet, cruising in search of their enemy, approached. 
The English, as they neared the coast, espied many ships lymg without the 
haven, which, capacious as it was, was not large enough to contain them all; 
many, therefore, were riding at anchor without the haven’s mouth and along 
the coast. Shallops were presently sent out to espy whether they were friends 
or enemies; and if enemies, what their strength, and in what order they lay. 
These espiers, approaching as if they had been fishermen, came near enough 
to ascertam that the ships were left without sufficient hands to defend them; 
and, hastening back, told the commanders that the victory was in their hands, 
if they would only make good speed. 

No time was lost ; they made sail towards the enemy, and won the “ tall 
ships” which wore riding at anchor, with little difficulty, the men on board 
only requesting that their lives might be spared. The smaller ones, which 
were left dry when the tide was low, they spoiled of whatever was useful, and 
set on fire, the sailors escaping to the shore. This done, they set upon those 
that lay in the harbour, within the haven ; and “here was hard hold for a while,” 
because of the narrowness of the place, allowing no advantage for numbers 
or for skill. “And those Frenchmen,” says the chronicler, “that were gone 
abroad into the country, perceiving that the enemies were come, by the 
running away of the mariners^ returned with all speed to their ships to aid 
their fellows, and so made valiant resistance for a time; till the Englishmen, 
getting on board, and ranging themselves on either side of the haven, boat 
the Frenclimen so on the sides, and the ships grappling together in front, 
that they fought as it had been in a pitched fieldj tUl that, finally, the French- 
men were not able to sustain the force of the Englishmen, but were constrained, 
after long fight and great slaughter, to yield thcm.selvp.s prisoners.” 

The first act of the conquerors was to give thanks to God for their victory. 
They then manned three hundred of the prizes, which were laden with com, 
wine, oil, and other provisions, and with military stores, and sent them to 
England— the first fruits of that maritime superiority for which the church 
bolls of this glorious island have so often pealed with joy. A hundred more 
were burned, because they were drawn up so far upon the sands that they 
could not be got out without more hands and cost of time than could be 
spared for them. There still remained a great part of the enemy’s fleet, 
higher up the harbour, and protected by the town, in which Philip had left 
a sufficient force to protect the stores which he had left there, and the money 
for the payment of his troops. The English landed, the count of Flanders 
joined them, and they proceeded to attack the place; but by this there had 
been sufficient time for the French kin§ to hasten, with an overpowering 
force, from the siege of Ghent. The English and their allies sustained a sharp 
action, and were compelled to retreat to their ships, with a lo.ss computed 
by the. French at 2,000 men. But they retreated no further than to the near 
shores of the isle of Walcheren; and Philip saw the impossibility of saving the 
remainder of his fleet, considering the unskilfulncss of his own seamen, as 
well as other things. He set fire to them, therefore, himself, that they might 
not fall into the enemy’s hands. Such was the fate of that great naval anna- 
mont, which is said to be the first French fleet mentioned in history; and, 
as if the unfortunate town of Damme which ho had promised not to injure, 
and the foreign merchants to whom his word was l>lcdged had not suffered 
enough by the previous spoil, he set the place on fire also, and it was con- 
sumed; and he wasted the country round with fire.? Philip thus lost the 
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means of supporting his army in Flanders, or of transporting it to the English 
coast : half famished and overcome with vexation, he hurried across his own 
frontiers, leaving Count Ferrand to recover with case aU that he had lost. 


JOHN AT VARIANCE WITH HIS BARONS 

This first great naval victory transported the English people with joy ; but 
with joy was mingled a malicious confidence and presumption in the heart of 
John, who now betrayed a determination to break the best part of his recent 
oaths. Being determined to cany the war into France, he summoned his 
vassals to meet him at Portsmouth. The barons went aimed and appointed, 
as if ready to sail; but, when ordered to embark, they resolutely refused nnlnss 
the king recalled the exiles, as he had promised to do. After some tergiver- 
sation John granted a reluctant consent, and Archbishop Langton, the bishops 
of London, Ely, Hereford, Lincoln, and Bath, the monks of Canterbury all, 
with their companions and numerous dependents, returned. 

John and the archbishop met and kissed each other at Winchester; and 
there, in the porch of the cathedral church, Laiigton gave full absolution to 
the king, who again swore to govern justly, and maintain his fealty to the 
pope. It was, however, clear to all men that Langton placed no confidence 
in the king; and that the king, who considered him as the chief cause of all 
his troubles, regarded Langton with all the deadly hatred of which his dark 
character was capable. John now set sail with a few ships, but his barons 
were in no hurry to follow him, being far more eager to secure their own liberties 
than to recover the king’s dominions on the Continent. They said that the 
time of their feudal service was expired, and they withdrew to a great council at 
St. Albans, where Fitzpeter, the justiciar, presided, and whore they pulilished re- 
solves, in the form of royal proclamations, ordering the observance of old laws 
and denouncing the punishment of death against the sheriff’s foresters, or 
other officers of the king who should exceed their proper and legal authority. 

John got as far as the island of Jersey, when, finding that none followed 
him, he turned back with vows of vengeance. He landed, and marched with 
a band of mercenaries to the north, where the barons were most contumacious. 
Burning and destroying, ho advanced as far as Northampton. Here Langton 
overtook him. “These barbarous measures,” said the prelate, “are in viola- 
tion of your oaths; your vassals must stand to the judgment of their peers, 
and not be wantonly harassed by arms.” “Mind you your church,” roared 
the furious king, “and leave me to govern the state.” He continued his 
march to Nottingham, where Langton, who was not a man to be intimidated, 
again presented himself, and threatened to excommunicate all the ministers 
and officers that followed him in his lawless coui'se. John then gave way, 
and, to save appearances, summoned the barons to meet him or his justices. 

Langton hastened to London, and there, at a second meeting of the 
barons, he read the liberal charter which Henry 1 had granted on his accession ; 
and, after inducing them to embrace its provisions, he made them swear to 
be true to each other, and to conquer or to die in support of their liberties. 
This was on the 25th of August, On the 29th of September a now legate 
from the pope. Cardinal Nicholas, arrived in England to settle the indemnity 
due to the exiles and to take off the interdict. John renewed his oath of 
fealty; to Innocent, knelt in homage before the legate, paid 16,000 marks, and 
promised 40,000 more to the bishops. The interdict was removed; and from 
this moment the court of Rome changed sides, and, abandoning the cause of 
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liberty and the barons, stood for the king. This abandonment, however, 
did not discourage the nobles, nor did it even detach Archbishop Langton 
from the cause for which they had confederated. 

A formidable league was now fomied (1214) against the French king, and 
John was enabled to join it with some vigour. Ferrand, count of Flanders, 
Reynaud, count of Boulogne, and Otto, the new emperor of Germany, 
nephew to John, determined to invade France and divide that kingdom among 
them. Philip himself marched tow'ards the frontiers of Flanders, tie sent 
his son Louis into Brittany, whither the English king now advanced. John 
was kept in check, or lost his opportunity through cowardice and mdolence, 
while his allies were thoroughly defeated at the battle of Bouvines — one of 
the most memorable battles of the Middle Ages, in wdiich the emperor was 
completely rained, and the count of Flanders, the count of Boulogne, and the 
earl of Salisbuiy were taken prisoners, with an immense number of inferior 
lords and knights. 

This battle was fought on the 27th of July, near Bouvines, between LiUo 
and Tournay. On the 19th of Octolxir following, John bogged a trace, and 
obtained one for five years, on condition of abandoning all the towns and 
castles he hatl taken on the Continent. He arrived in England on the 20th 
of October, and, as if he would take vengeance on his English subjects for the 
reverses and shame he had suffered, he again let loose his foreign mercenaries 
on the land and began to violate all his most solemn promises. _ Fitzpetcr, 
his justiciar, the only one of his ministers that could moderate his fury, had 
now been dead some niouths. John, who feared him, rejoiced at his death. 
“ It is well,” cried he, laughing as they told him the news ; “ in hell ho may 
again .shake hands with Hubert, our late primate, for surely he will find him 
there. By God’s teeth, now for the first time I am king and lord of England.” 

But there wore men at wnrk resolute, and skilful. Immediately after 
his arrival, the barons met to talk of the league they had formed with Langton. 
On the 20th of November they met in crowds at Bury St. Edmunds, where 
they finally determined to demand their rights, in a body, in the royal court 
at the festival of Christmas. The spirit of freedom was awakened, not soon 
to sleep again : they advanced one by one, according to seniority, to the high 
altar, and, laying their hands on it, they solemnly swore that if the king 
refused the rights they claimed they would withdraw their fealty and make 
war upon him, till, by a charter under his own seal, he .should confinn their 
just petitions. They then parted, to meet again at the feast of the Nativity. 
\Vhnn that solemn but festive season arrived, John found himself at Worcester, 
and almost alone ; for none of his great vassals came as usual to congratulate 
him, and the countenances of his own attendants seemed gloomy and unquiet. 
He suddenly departed, and ruling to London, there shut himself up in the 
strong house of the knights Templar. The barons followed close on the 
coward’s steps, and on the feast of the Epiphany (at every move they chose 
some day consecrated by religion) they presented themselves in such force 
that he was obliged to admit them to an audience. 

At first ho attempted to browbeat the nobles, but they were firm to their 
purpose. John turned pale, and trembled. Ho then changed his tone, and 
cajoled instead of threatening. “Your petition,” he said, “ contains matter 
weighty and arduous. You must grant me time till Easter, that, with due 
deliberation, I may be able to do justice to myself and satisfy the dignity of 
my crown.” The majority consented, on condition that Cardinal Langton, 
the bi.shop of Ely. and William, earl of Pembroke, should be tho king’s sureties 
that he would give them tho satisfaction they demanded on the appointed 
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day. They were no sooner gone than John adopted measures which he londly 
hoped would frustrate all their plans. He began by courtmg the church, and 
formally renounced the important prerogative, that had been hitherto so 
zealously contended for by himself and his great ancestors, touching the 
election of bishops and abbots. Having thus, as he thought, bound the clergy 
to his service, he turned his attention to the body of the people, whose progress 
had been slow, but steady, and whose hnportance was now immense. He 
ordered his sheriffs to assemble all the free men of their several counties and 
tender to them a new oath of allegiance. 

His next step was to send an agent to Rome, to appeal to the pope against 
what he termed the treasonable violence of his vassals. The barons, too, 
despatched an envoy to the Eternal City; but it was soon made more than 
ever evident that Innocent would support the king through right and wrong. 
He wrote a startling letter to Cardinal Langton ; but that extraordinary priest 
was deaf to the voice of his spiritual chief where the interests of his country 
were concerned. To make himself still surer, John took the cross on the 2d 
of February, solemnly swearing that he would lead an army to the Holy Land, 
This taking of the cross seemed to John the best of all defences. 


EUNNYMBDB (1216 A.D.) 

On the appointed day in Easter week the barons met at Stamford with 
great military pomp, being followed by two thousand knights and a host 
of retainers. The king was at Oxford. The barons marched to Brackley, 
within a few miles of that city, where they were met by a deputation from the 
sovereign, composed of Cardinal Langton, the earl of Pembroke, and the earl 
of Waronne. The confederates delivered the schedule containing the chief 
articles of their petition. “These are our claims,” they said, “and, if they 
are not instantly granted, our aims shall do us justice.” When the deputies 
returned, and Langton expounded the contents of the parchment he held in 
his hand, John exclaimed, in a fury, “And why do they not demand my crown 
also? By God’s teeth, I will not grant them liberties which will make mo a 
slave.” Ho then made some evasive offers, which the barons imderstoocl 
and rejected. Pandulf, who was with the king, now contended that the 
cardinal-primate ought to excommunicate the confederates; but Langton 
said he knew the pope’s real intentions liad not been signified, and that unless 
the king dismissed the foreign mercenaries, whom he had brought into the 
kingdom for its ruin, he would presently excommunicate them. 

The barons now proclaimed themselves “the anny of God and of holy 
church,” and unanimously elected Robert Pitzwalter, earl of Dunmore, to be 
their general. They then marched against the castle of Northampton. The 
garrison, composed, of foreigners, stood out for the king; and after fifteen days 
they gave up the siege and marched to Bedford. On whichever side the free 
burghers of England throw their substantial weight, that party must prevail, 
and, as yet, no declaration had been made in favour of the confederates. 
But now anxiety vanished — the people of Bedford threw open their gates; 
and soon_ after messengers arrived from the capital with secret advice that 
the principal citizens of London were devoted to their cause and would receive 
them with joy. Losing no time, they pursued their course to London. It was 
the 24th of May, and a Sunday : the gates were open — the people hearing mass 
in their churches — ^when the army entered the city in excellent order and 
profound silence. On the following day the barons issued proclamations 
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requiring all who had hitherto remained neutral to join them against the 
perjured John. In all parts of the kingdom the lords and knights quitted 
their castles to join the national standard at London. The heart ol John 
again turned to water: he saw himself almost entirely deserted, only seven 
knights remaining near his person. Recovering, however, from his first stupe- 
faction, he resorted to his old arts : he assumed a cheerful countenance ; said 
what his lieges had done was well done; and he despatched the earl of Pem- 
broke to London, to assure the barons that, for the good of peace and tJie 
exaltation of his reign, he was ready freely to grant all the rights and liberties, 
and only wished them to name a day and place of meeting. “Let the day,” 
replied the barons, “be the 15th of June — the place, Runnyniede.” 

On the morning of the appointed day, the king moving from Windsor 
Castle and the barons from the town of Btaines, the parties met on the green 
meadow, close by the Thames, which the barons had named. With Jolm 
came eight bishops, Pamlulf, Alineric, the master of the English Templars, 
the earl of Pembioke, and thirteen other gentlemen; but the majority of 
this party, though they attended him as friends and advisers, were known to 
be in their hearts favourable to the cause of the barons. On the other side 
stood Fitzwalter and the whole nobility of England. With scarcely an 
attempt to modify any of its clauses, and with a facility that might justly 
have raised suspicion, the king signed the scroll presented to him. This was 
Magna Charta. As the profound duplicity and immorality of John were 
well known, the barons exacted securities. They required that he should 
disband and send out of the kingdom all his foreign officers, with their families 
and followers; that for the ensuing two months the barons .should keep pos- 
session of the city, and Langton of the Tower of London ; and that they should 
be allowed to choo.sn twenty-five members from their own body to be guardians 
or conservators of the liberticH of the kingdom, with power, in case of any 
breacli of the charter — such broach not being redressed inimcdiately — to 
make war on the king ; to distram and distress him by .seizing his castles, lands, 
possessions, and in any other manner they could, till the grievance shoidd be 
redressed; alway,s, however, saving harmless the person of the said lord the 
king, the person of the queen, and the porsoms of their royal children.^ 


MAGNA CHAETA 

Magna Charta, the Great Charter of Liberties, is commonly regarded as 
the basis of English freedom. This is, to .some extent, a niisconception. It 
was a code of laws, expressed in simple language, embodyhig two principles : 
the first, such limitations of the feudal claims of the king as would jn’evenb 
their abuse; the second, such specification of the general rights of all irecmou 
as wore derived from the ancient laws of the realm, howiwcr these rights had 
been neglected or perverted. It contained no assertion of abstract principles 
of freedom or justice, but met unquestionable evils by practical renK>die.s. To 
imagine that this ohartor*containecl any large views of government that were 
not consistent with the condition of society at the timo of ite enactment is 
to believe that the men who enforced it, with their swords in thoir hands, 
wore, to mse a modem expression, before their age. If they bad been before 
their age, by any ' fortuitous possession of greater wisdom, foresight, and 
liberality than belonged to their age, that charter woukl not have stood up 
against the regal power which again and again assailed it. It w'as bunt, as 
all English freedom has been built, upon something which had gone before it. 
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It was not a revolution. It was a conservative reform. It demanded no 
limitation of the regal power which had not been acknowledged, in theory, 
by every king who had taken the coronation oath. It made that oath, which 
had been regarded as a mere form of w'ords, a binding reality. It defined, in 
broad terms of practical application, the essential difference between a limited 
and a despotic monarchy. It preserved all the proper attributes of the 
kingly power, whilst it guarded agamst the king being a t3Tant. The feudal 
monarch was invested with many privileges, as the lord of a body of feuda- 
tories; and these privileges, as society gradually assumed a character less 
and less feudal, became the sources of endless oppressions for several cen- 
turies, and were slowly swept away, one by one, in the gradual development 
of representative government. To have imagined that the barons of Runny- 
inede could have regarded the king simply as the sovereign of the realm — as 
the chief magistrate, as the fountain of justice, as the great central point of 
admmistration — is to imagine an impossibility. They had feudal interests 
to regard as a feudal aristocracy. It is both unjust and unwise to consider 
the barons as mere selfish men, because the charter provided a remedy for 
many wrongs that more especially bore upon themselves in their feudal rela- 
tions to the king. 

It limited the royal practice of extracting arbitrary sums under the name 
of reliefs of wasting the estates of wards ; of disposing in marriage of heirs 
during minority; and so of heiresses, and of widows. It brought back the 
right to demand aids strictly to the original conditions of the feudal tenures, 
which had been perpetually extended at the pleasure of the king. To levy 
an aid upon the tenants of the crown, in any case beyond the legal ones of 
the king’s personal captivity, the knighthood of his eldest son, or the marriage 
of his daughter, the consent of the great council of the tenants in chief was 
necessary.^ So also was limited the right to scutage, or compensation for 
knight-service. But at the same time the chief tenants agreed that “evciy 
liberty and custom which the king had granted to his tenants, as far as con- 
cerned him, should be observed by the clergy and laity towards their tenants 
as far as concerned them.” Such are the principal clauses of the charter as 
regards the great body of feudatories, in relation to the crown and in relation 
to their subtenants. 

But there were other conditions of more poimanent importance, which 
had regard to the sovereign authority over all men. These were derived from 
the great Saxon principles of freedom, which a centuiy and a half of Norman 
power had more or less obliterated but had not destroyed. Twysden,* an old 
writer upon the English constitution, during the great struggle of the days of 
Cliarles_ I,_ says, “Never people in Europe have had the rights of monarchy 
better limited, with the preservation of the subject’s liberty, than the English, 
from this basis.” _ But that basis, he also says, was contained “ iji the ancient 
customs of the kingdom.” The charter was in accordance with the great 

S ' le of preservation and progress, by which it has been maintained and ex- 
for more than six hundred years. Let us briefly notice what the English 
derive from this charter, which still belongs to our own time and is an essential 
part of the rights of every Englishman. A large portion of the people, the 
villeins and serfs, had little or no participation in the rights which it asserted, 
but the very assertion hastened a period when all should be equal before the law. 

Passing over the clauses of the charter which protected the tenants and 
subtenants from illegal distresses of the crown — ^which attempted to limit 


^ This clause was subsequoutly expunged from the charter by the influence of the Crown 
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thfi abuse of purveyance, or the right of the king’s officers to take necessaries 
for the royal household, on tlieir own terms; which {)rcscribed an uniformity 
of weights and measures ; which protected merchant strangers ; and which con- 
finned the liberties and free customs of London, and other cities and towns 
— ^Ict us look at the broad principle of government wliich is contained in 
these words: “No free man shall be taken, or imprisoned, or disseised, or out- 
lawed, or banished, or any otherwise destroyed; nor will we pass ujion him, 
nor send upon him, unless by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of 
the land. To no man will we sell, to no man will we deny or delay right or 
justice.” In the charter of Henry III, which was a confirmation of that of 
John, we find that no man was to be “ disseised of his freehold, or liberties, 
or free customs” by any arbitraiy proceeding. Life, liberty, and property 
were thus jirotectecl. No man, from that time, could be detained in prison 
without trial. No man would lia\’o to buy justice. The charter recognised 
the court of common i}loa.s, and the cheuits of judges of assize, which had 
been before establisherl. But it put an end to that enormous corruption by 
which justice was sold, not by mere personal bribery of corrupt ministers of 
the crown, but by bribing the crown through their hands. 

The Great Charter, as we see, in these broad provisions, _ applied only to 
free men. A large portion of the people were in the condition of villeinage. 
Some wore in a state of slavery. Those who held by servile tenures were 
thus incidentally mentioned in a clause respecting wardship: “The warder of 
the lands of such heir who shall be under age shall take of the land of such 
heir only reasonable issues, reasonable customs, and reasonable services, and 
that without destruction and waste of the men and things.” The men wont 
with the land as chattels. One sole piece of consideration for the “ascripli 
(jliUnv.” occurs in the charter, upon the subject of amerciament, or fines to the 
king — the mulcts of the Anglo-Saxons: “A free man shall not be amerced 
for a small fault, but according to the degree of the fault, and for a great 
crime in proportion according to its magnitude : saving alway to the freeman 
his tencinout, and aftci- the same manner saving to a merchant his merchan- 
dise. Aii( I a villein shall bo amerced after the same manner, saving to him his 
wainage, if ho falls under our mercy; and none of the aforcsaidpmereianients 
shall be imposed e.xcept by the oath of the good men ol the neighbourhood.” 
The expression, “ salvo loaimgio suo,” saves to the villein his imi>lements of 
husbandry — his carts and ploughs. It was a small privilege, but it indicates 
that this class was not out of the protection of the law. 

The specific provisions of the Great Charter went to the remedy of existing 
evils as they presented themselves in the existing state of society. Genera- 
tions passed away before villeinage and slavery ceased to exist in England. 
Their abolition was the result of the internal forces, so to speak, of society, 
and not of sovereign grace or legislative enactment. The barons of England 
did the work which was called for in their generation; and they left to their 
successors in the battle for liberty, whether they were noble or plebeian, to 
carry on the same work in the same practical and temperate spirit. “From 
this era,” says Hallam*^, “ a now soul was infused into the people of England.” 
The principle was rooted in English earth, like the Ankerwyke Yew, which 
was a vigorous tree on the opposite bank of the Thames when “ the array of 
God and holy church” stood upon Runnymedc, and which still bears its 
green leaf.® 

“With regard to the administration of Justice,” says Blacfcstone, “the 
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Charter, besides prohibiting all denials or delays, fixed the court of common 
pleas at Westminster, that the suitors might no longer be harassed with 
following the king’s person in all his progresses ; and at the same time 
brought the trial of issues home to the very doors of the freeholders, by 
directing assizes to be taken in the proper counties, and establishing annual 
circuits. It also corrected some abuses then incident to the trials by wager 
of law and of battle, directed the regular awarding of inquests for life or 
member, prohibited the king’s inferior ministers from holding pleas of the 
Crown, or trying any criminal charge, whereby many forfeitures might other- 
wise have unjustly accrued to the exchequer, and regulated the time and 
place of holding the inferior tribunals of justice. And it protected every 
individual of the nation in the free enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and his 
property, unless declared to be forfeited by the judgment of his peers or the 
law of the land,” 

We need not comment at greater length on the Charter here, but the full 
text of this all-imiiortant document will be found in an appendix at the end 
of the present volume. “ 


CIVIL WAE 

As soon as the great assembly dispersed, and John fouml himself in 
Windsor castle safe from the observing eyes of his subjects, ho called a few 
foreign adventurers around him, and gave vent to rage and curses against 
the charter. According to the chroniclers his behaviour was that of a frantic 
niaihnan; for, besides swearing, he gnashed his tei'th, rolled his eyes, and 
gnawed sticks and straws. The creatures who would be ruined and expelled 
by the charter roused him by appealing to his passion of revenge, and he forth- 
with despatched two of them to the Continent to procure him the moans of 
undoing all that he had been obliged to do. One of these adventurers went 
to Flandeis, Poitou, Aquitaine, and Gascony, to hire other adventurers to 
come to England and fight against the barons; the other went to Rome, to 
implore the aid of Innocent. Jolm then sent messengers to such governors 
of his castles as were foreigners or men devoted to him, commanding them 
sUently, and without exciting notice, to lay in provisions and put themselves 
in a slate of defence. 

The king now withdrew to Winchester, where, alarmed at the whole course 
of his conduct, a dcputalion waited on him on the 27th of Juno. Ho laughed 
at their suspicious — swore, with his usual volubility, that they were unfounded, 
and that he was ready to do all those things to which he was pletiged. Ho 
issued a few writs required of him, and then withdrew still furtJior to the Isle 
of Wight. Here he remained about three weeks. He was at Oxford on the 
21st of July, where he aiipointed a conference which he did not attend, posting 
away to Dover, where he stayed during the whole of September, anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of his mercenary recruits from the Continent. When 
the barons learned that troops of Brabangons ami others were stealing into 
tlic land in small parties, they despatched William D’Albiney, at the head of 
a chosen band, to take possession of the royal castle of Rochester. 

D’Albiney had scarcely entered the castle, which he found almost destitute 
of stores and engines of defence, when John found himself sufficiently strong 
to venture from Dover. The un-English despot, followed by the outcasts 
and freebooters of Europe, laid siege to Rochester castle at the beginning of 
October. The barons, knowing the insufficient moans of defence within the 
castle, marched from London to its relief, but they were obliged to retreat before 
the superior force of the foreigners, who, day after day, were joined by fresh 
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adventurers from the other side of the Channel. Fortunately for England, 
one Hugh de Boves and a vast horde of marauders perished in a tempest on 
their way from Calais to Dover. John bewailed this loss like a maniac, but 
he pressed the siege of Rochester castle, and still prevented the barons from 
relieving it. After a gallant resistance of eight weeks, D’Albiiicy sun’endored. 
John ordered him to be hanged, with his whole garrison; but Savaric de 
Mauleon, the leader of one of the foreign bands, opposed this barbarous man- 
date, because he feared the English might retaliate on his own followers, if 
any should fall into their hands. The tyrant was therefore contented to 
butcher the inferior prisoners, whUo all the knights were sent to the castles of 
Corfe and Nottingham. 

The loss of Rochester castle was a serious blow to the cause of the barons, 
who were soon after excommunicated by the pope. Innocent declared that 
the barons were worse than Saracens for molesting a vassal of the holy sec — a 
religious king who had taken the cross. Thus emboldened, John marched 
from Kent to St. Albans, accompanied by a mixed and savage host. It was 
thought at one time he would turn upon London, but the attitude of the 
capital struck him wdth teiror; and, leaving a strong division to devastate 
tlie southeastern counties, ho moved towards Nottingham, marking his 
progress with flames and blood. 

Alexander, the young king of Scotland, had entered into an alliance 
with the English barons, and, having crossed the border, was investing the 
castle of Norham. A few days after the feast of Christmas, when the ground 
was covered with deep snow, John marched from Nottingham into Yorkshire, 
burning and slaying, and becoming more savage the further he advanced 
and the less he was opposed. Every hamlet, every house on the road, felt the 
fury of his execrable host — he himself giving the example, and sotting fire 
with his own hands in the morning to the house m which he liad rested the 
preceding night. His foreign soldiery put his native subjects to the torture 
to make them confess where they had concealed their money. All the castles 
and towns they could take wore given to the flames; and the people of York- 
shire and Nortluunbe^land were reminded of the expedition of William the 
Conqueror. The Scottish king retired before a superior force, and John, 
vowing he would “ unkennel the young fox,” followed him as far as Edinburgh. 
Here, meeting with opposition, he paused, and then, never having an)! valour 
except when unopposed, he turneil back to England. In the mean time the 
division left in the south committed eiiual atrocities, and wherever the castle 
of a noble was taken, it was given, with the adjoining estate, to some hungiy 
adventurer. 

On the I6th of December another sentence of excommunication was pro- 
mulgated, and the city of London was laid under an interdict. This measure 
excitfxl some fear and wavering in the country, but the citizens of London 
had the boldness to despise it. According to Matthew Paiis,” they asserted 
that the pontiff had no right to interfere in worldly concerns; an<l, spite of the 
interdict, they kept open their churches, rang their bells, and celebrated tksir 
Christmas with unusual festivity. 


TOE CROWN OEFBRBD TO LOUIS OP PRANCE 

But the barons in London, who saw their property the pnsy to new in- 
vaders, and who knew the full extent of the danger to which the nation was 
exposed, were sorely disquieted, and knew not what measures to adopt. At 
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last they unanimously resolved upon the very equivocal and perilous expedient 
of calling in foreign aid. They sent to offer the crown to Philip’s_ eldest sou, 
Prince Louis, who was connected with the rcigmng family by his marriage 
with Blanche of Castile, John’s own niece; believing that, should he land 
amongst them, the mercenaries now with John, who were chiefly subjects 
of France, would join his standard, or at least refuse to bear arms against him. 
Philip and Louis eagerly grasped at this offer, but the wary old king moderated 
the impatience of his son, and would not permit him to venture into England 
mitil twenty-four hostages, sons of the noblest of the English, were sent into 
Franco. Then a fleet, with a small army, was sent up the Thames. It arrived 
at London at the cud of February, and the commander assured the barons 
that Louis himself would be there with a proper force by the feast of Easter. 

Innocent, in the mean while, was not inactive in John’s, or rather in his own 
cause; he despatched a new legate to England; and Gualo, on his journey, 
reached France in time to witness and to endeavour to prevent the preparations 
making for invasion. He boldly asked both king and prince how they dared 
attack the patrimony of the church, and threatened them with instant ex- 
communication. To the astonishment of the churchman, Louis advanced 
a claim to the English throne through right of his wife, and departed for Calais, 
where his army was collecting. At the appointed time he set sail from Calais 
with a numerous aiul well-appointed army. His passage was stormy. The 
mariners of the Cinque Ports, who adhered to the English king, cut off and 
took some of his ships, but on the 30th of May he landed safely at Sandwich. 
John, who had come round to Dover witli a numerous army, fled before the 
French landed, and, burning and ravaging the country, ho went to Guildford, 
then to Winchester, and then to Bristol, where Gualo, the pope’s legato, soon 
joined him. Leaving Dover castle in his rear, Louis besieged and took the 
castle of Rochester, Pie then marched to the capital, where, on the 2nd of 
June, 1216, he was joyfully received by the barons and citizens, who con- 
ducted him, with a magnificent procession, to St. Paul’s. After he had offered 
up his prayers, the nobles and citizens did homage and swore fealty to him. 
And then he, with his hand on the gospels, also swore to restore to all orders 
their good laws, and to each individual the estates and property of which he 
had been robbed. Soon after Louis published a manifesto, addressed to the 
king of Scotland and all the nobles not present in London. 

An immense effect was presently seen : nearly every one of the few nobles 
who had followed John now left him and rejiaired to London ; all the men of 
the north, from Lincolnshire to the Borders, rose up in arms against him; 
the kScottish king made ready to march to the south ; and, at first in small troops 
and then in masses, all the foreign mercenaries, with the exception of those 
of Gascony and Poitou, deserted the standard of the tyrant, and eitlier returned 
to their homes or took service under Louis and the barons, who were now 
enabled to retake many of their castles. Gualo, the legate, did all he could 
to keep up the drooping, abject spirit of John ; but at the very monient of 
crisis, on the 16th of July, the pofro himself, the mighty Innocent, died, and 
left the church to be wholly occupied for some time by the election of a new 
pontiff. 

Louis marched to Dover and laid siege to the castle, which was most 
bravely defended for the king by Hubert de Burgh ; and at the same time 
some of the barons attacked Windsor castle, which was equally well defended. 
When the siege of Dover castle had lasted several weeks, Louis found himself 
obliged to convert it into a blockade. Withdrawing his anny beyond reach 
of the arrows of the garrison, he swore that he would reduce the place by 
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famine, and then hang all its defenders. The barons laiscd the siege of Windsor 
castle entirely in order to repel John, who, after running from place to place, 
had at last made his appearance near them, ami was pillaging the estates 
of some of those nobles. At their approach ho fell back, and eluding their 
pursuit by skill, or, more proba]>ly, by liaid running, he reached the town of 
Stamford. The barons wheided round and joined Louis at Dover, where much 
valuable time was lost in inactivity, for that prince ivould neither assault 
the castle nor move from it Other circumstances at the same time caused 
discontent; Louis treated the Eiigli.sh wdth disrespect, and began to make 
grants of estates and titles in England to his French followers. Several barons 
and knights withdrew from Dover, and though few would trust John, all began 
to doubt whether they had not committed a fatal mistake in calling in thci 
aid of a foreign prince. As these doubts provaile.d more and more, the cause of 
John brightened. Soon alter eluding tlic' )jin'smt. of the barons, he had inado 
himself master of Lincoln, wht'rc he (‘stablishcd Ids hcadrpiartcrs for some 
time. Associations wm-o foriuod in his favour in sevi'ral of the maritime 
counties, and the English crui.scrs frciiuently captured the supplies from tlio 
Continent destined for Louis. 


TITK DKATIT OF JOHN (l2ir> A.U.) 

At the beginning of October, inarching through Pi'terhorough, John 
entered the district of Croylaud, and plundered and burnc'd the fann-houses 
belonging to that cel(!l>rat.ed alibey; ho f,lK!U proceeded to the town of J^yiin, 
whore ho had a depot of provisions and oth(‘r st.ores. Here, turning his face 
again towards the north, ho marched to Wishench, and from Wisboach ho 
proceeded to a place called the (Voss l\eys, on the southern side of the Wash. 
It is not clear why he (,ook tliat dangerous route, but he resolved to cross tlie 
Wash by the sands. At low water this estuary Is passahha but it is subject 
to sudden rises of the tide. John and his army had nearly reachi'd (he ojiposite 
shore, called the Fossdike, when the returning tide began to roar, Pn'ssing 
forward in haste and ti'rror, they escapc'd; hut-, on looking bade, John behold 
tlio carriages and sumpter horsi's, which cani(><I his mom'y, overtaken by the 
waters; the surge broke furiously over them, and they jiresently disappeared — 
carriages, liorsex, treasures, and men being swullowi'd up in a whirlpool, caused 
by the impetuous ascent of the tide ami the di'seending current of the river 
Welland. In a mournful silence, broken only by curses and usoless complaints, 
John travclloil on to the Cistercian abb{*y of riwiueshend, where he rested for 
the night. Hero he ate gluttonously of some peaches or pears, and drank new 
cider iminoderately. 

The poiiular story of his being jioisoncd by a monk may bo true or false; 
but it is told in two ways, and was never told at all by any writer living at tlio 
time, or within half a century of it.; and the excess already mentioned, acting 
upon an irritated mind and fevc'red body, seems to be cause enough for what 
followed. Ho passed the night slesipless, restless, and in horror. At an early 
hour on the following morning, the i5th of Oetolier, he mounted his horse to 
pursue his inarch, but he was soon compelled, by a burning fever and acute 
pain, to dismount. His attemlunts then brought up a horso-littor, in which 
they laid him, and so conveyed him to the oastio of bleaford. Hero he rested 
for the night, which brought him no repose, but an increase of his disorder. 
The next day they carried him with great difficulty to the castle of Newark, 
on the Trent, and there be sent for a confessor, and laid himself down to die, 
H. w. — vou xvm. 2 h 
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The abbot of Croxton, who was equally skilled in medicine and divinity, 
attended him in his last hours, and witnessed his anguish and tardy re- 
pentance. 

He named his eldest son, Henry, his successor, and dictated a letter to 
the recently elected pope, Honorius III, imploring the protection of the 
cWch for his young and helpless children. He made all the knights who were 
with him swear fealty to Henry, and he sent ordem to the sheriffs of counties 
and the governors of castles to be faithful to the prince. Messengers arrived 
from some of the barons, who were disgusted with Louis, and proposed re- 
turning to their allegiance. This gleam of hope came too late — the “tyrant 
fever” had destroyed the tyrant. The abbot of Croxton asked him where 
he would have his body buried. John groaned, “ I commit my soul to God, and 
my body to St. Wulfstan!” and soon after he expired, on the 18th of October, 
in the forty-ninth year of his age and the seventeenth of his wretched reign. 
They carried his body to Worcester, and interred it in the cathedral chm-ch 
there, of which St. Wulfstan was the patron saint. In this way the dying 
malediction of the heartbroken Henry II upon his rebellioas chihlren had not 
fallen in vain. Richard, after all his military glory, perished before a paltiy 
fortress; John died a disgraced and baffled fugitive, in the midst of subjects 
who triumphed over his death as a happy national doliveraiice.e 


THE CHAHACTER OP KING JOHN 

It has been the fate of few personages in English history, certainly of no 
one who ever wore the crown, to be so universally despised as John Lackland. 
From his own day to the present there have been none to praise, and few to 
apologise for him. “Foul as it is, hell itself is defiled by the fouler presence 
of John,” wrote one of his contemporaries. And this has become the verdict 
of history. _ He was endowed by nature with good qualities in abundance, 
but all his life long he seems to have delighted m hiding them and in allowing 
his evil propensities to dominate him. Great abilities he possessed in more 
than the average measure, but he appearcd to enjoy rather to prevent thiaii 
than to use them in strengthening himself and his kingdom. In his external 
characteristics, as Grecn^*' picturesquely points out, John possessed all the 
cleverness, the vivacity, the good humour, and the personal chanu of manner 
of the Plantagonets, but in his iimer soul he was the worst outcome of the 
Angevins. “Withm himself,” says that author, “ho united into one mass of 
wickedness their insolence, their selfishness, their unbridled lust, their cruelty 
and tyranny, their shamelessness, their superstition, then- cynical indiflerence 
to honour and truth.” 

A traitor first to his father, then to his brother, he seems to have been 
utterly lacking in faithfulness to high or low. Possessing a singular power 
of attracting men and women, he utilised it basely by despoiling the men of 
their jpossessions and the women of their honour. Tliroughout his reign there 
are brief periods marked by outbursts of his inborn genius for war, his wonder- 
ful powers of recuperation, his ability to see and take iustant advantage of his 
enemies. It was John who, at the moment of Philip’s gi'oatness, effected 
the formation of a confederacy that all but resulted in his overthrow. It is 
declai’ed by Green that John was not the incapable sluggard that some critics 
have thought him. His fall was not due to lack of strength. “The awful 
lesson of his life,” says Green,* “rests on the fact that it was no weak anti 
indolent voluptuary, but the ablest and most ruthless of the Angevins, who 
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lost Normandy, became the vassal of the pope, and perished in a struggle of 
despair against English Ireedoin.’’ 

The estimate of Buike,‘ while differing in some icspc'cts from that of Green, 
is perhaps more ui agreement with the opinion ordinarily held of the king._ 
“He was indolent,” says Burke, “yet restless in his disposition; fond of 
working by violent methods, without any vigour; boastful, but continually 
betraying his fears ; showing on all occasions such a desire of peace as hhidcred 
Inm from ever enjoying it. Having no spirit of ordcr,_ ho never looked for- 
ward — content by any temporary expedient to extricate hiniself from a 
present difficulty. Rash, arrogant, perfidious, irreligious, unquiet, he made 
a tolerable head of a party, but a bad king, and had taleiits lit to disturb 
another’s governmonL, not to .eupporl his own. A most striking contrast 
presents itself betwemi the conduct and fortune of Jolin and his adversary 
Philip. Jdiilip came to the crown when many ot thci provinces of I'rance, 
by being m the hands of too iiowerfiil vassals, wiire in a manner disniembered 
from th(! kingdom; the royal authority was very low in what reinaiiusl. He 
reunited to the crown a country as valuable as what belonged to it before; he 
reduced his subjiads of all ordi'rs to a stricter obi'diencc than they had given 
to his predece.ssors. He withstood the ]rapal usurpation, and yet usod it as 
an instrument of his designs; whilst John, who inherited a great territory, 
and an entire prerogative, by his vices and weakness gave u}) his independency 
to the pope, ills prerogalive to his subjects, and a large part of his dominions 
to the king of France.” “ 
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At first sight the loug reign of Henry HI. is one of the dreariest in 
Engl ish History. The boy king came to the throne of a country driven to 
seek in rebellion a relief from the intolerable oppressions of his father, King 
John. The most strenuous of his subjects, the barons, who in wresting the 
Great Charter from John had unconsciously laid the foundation of English 
liberty, could only save themselves from the tyrant by calling ui as thnir 
loader, Louis of Prance, the heir of his inveterate enemy. King Philip II. 
The throne of the King of nine was mainly upheld by the foreign incrconarjos 
and adventurers, whose domination had made the governincnt of his father 
odious to every class of Englishman. Yet his accession was secured by tho 
loyalty of a few faithful friends of tho house of Anjou, at whose bead stood 
the venerable Earl of Pembroke, William the Marshal, wlio boeaino Rogent 
in everything but in name. Tho strong support of the church was also given 
to the little King, and it was in close co-operatioii witli the papal legate, 
Gualo, that Pembroke set to work to put down the rebellion. Tho Great 
Charter was re-issued under tho double sanction of tho royal and p.ijial 
authority. Louis of Prance was defeated at Lincoln, and iiubert do 1 iiirgh, 
by his naval victory off Bandwich over Eustace the Monk, cut off the 
reinforcements sent to him from Prance. Louis abandonod England in 
despair, only exacting as the price of his retirement a fresh ro-issue of tho 
Charters. William the Marshal had then his chance of restoring order, hut 
he died before he had advanced very far in his task. 

Hubert de Burgh, the Justiciar, then took np the goveniinent of 
England. An experienced official, trained in the school of Homy IJ., ho 
succeeded, after years of painful struggle, in restoring tho administiutivo 
system; in crushing those barons who, like William of Albemarle, had 
sought to revive the old feudal claim that each great lord should be 
virtual monarch over his own estates ; and in driving away tlio foreign 
adventurers of the type of Falkes de Br4autd, who had swarmed into tho 
land during the days of John. The worst misfortunes seemed over by thcii 
time of the coming of age of the young King. It was soon found, however, 
that the majority of Henry only aggravated the situation. The King sliowod 
indeed that he possessed many amiable and attractive qualities. Ho was 
pious, virtuous, kindly, and a friend of arts and letters, but his weakness 
of character and incapacity for serious effort made him unfit to govern tho 
country. Like many weak men, Henry HI. was too suspicious to allow 
others to discharge the burdens which he himself was incapable of hearing. 
He drove Hubert from power under circumstances of base ingratitude, ami 

A more detailed treatment of the political aspects of the reif»n of Henry III will bo found 
in the succeeding^ chapters.^ The wimniary hcie piesentcd i« intended to starve as a guide to 
fuller utidorstanding of tlie intellectual and faocial aspects of an important and difficult. i>onod.l 
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lie did not even remain true to Hubert’s supplanter, Peter des Eoclies, the 
Poitcviri bishop of Winchester, who was himself one of John’s worst 
legacies to his son Henrj’s effort to govern through dorks and dependents 
meant the mdeiiuito continuation of weak and divided aiilhority tfis 
falling back upon foreign kinsmen and favourites to supply his own de- 
ficiencies, and to protect him from the indignation of his subjects, only 
served to poi'petuate a period of divided counsels and incompetent 
government Wave after wave of alien invasion swei)t over the land. First 
came the Savoyard and Proven(;al kinsmen of Heniy’s queen, Eleanor of 
Piovence. Henry’s ineffective efforts to win back his ancesiois’ dominions 
111 South-Westorn ffh’ance resulted only m his bringing back with linn to 
England Ins FoiltiMii hall-brothers and sisters, gieedy, pool, restless 
and eager at anv cost to establish theiusolves nobly in thoir brother’s 
kingdom flosidos the Savoyards and the J-^uite\ms, there w'cre the con- 
stant immigration of foreign ecclesiastics, the invasion of place-hunting 
Koinaii chirks, the embassies of greedy legates and tJic constnnt missions 
of pajial tax-gatluiicrs and similar ecclesiastical adventurers Hefore long 
the King was surrounded by a ring of alien advisers who drove patriotic 
Ifinglislumui from his counsels and taught him to look witli distrust upon 
his natural associates, the earls and barons of England. 

It was in vain that faint efforts of opposition broke out from time to 
time against the king and bis foreign friends. Kichard Marshal, Earl of 
Pembroke, son of the groat regent, lost his life in a vain attempt to re- 
organise the barouuil o|)j)osition, and oven the Iviog’s brother, Hichard, Earl 
of (/oriiwall, strove to little pinpose to force uj)on Henry a more resolute 
and patriotic jiolicy. lllven more lutilc than the Iwironial 'a as the ecchjsias- 
ticiU opposition. There was no prolate strong and determined enough to 
play th() part whi(jli Stc])hoii fjaugton had filled so a(lminil>ly ni tlie (iarly 
years of tluv ndgn. ffMie Wiaik and saintly archbishop, Kdnuind Uich, 
abaudoiKKl his post in dc^spair when he discov(U'od that the po}H^ Avas as 
hard a taskmastm’ as the King. Ho vigorous a jmdatc as Uobert Grosseteste, 
bishoj) of Lincoln, (jxhausted his energies in vain and disregarded protests, 
fflic close union between the English crown and the papacy frustrated all 
the efforts of the patriotic bishops. Helioving ]ik(\ all thoir contemporaries 
that the po]>e was ‘'the universal en’dinary,” the divinely constituted source 
of all ecclesiastical powers, they dared not lift their hands agaiinst an 
authority so sacn^d. Kvan when the popes frankly abmidoned dtjfinitcly 
ecclesiastic claims and used thoir ancient siiirituaJ, and^ their newly- won 
temporal rights in England, to raise money to (^arry on their political crusade 
against Kredorick IL, the excommunicated Emperor, iliere was no with- 
standing their encroaclmionts, 

l‘k>r five-and-twonty years things grew steadily worses ami worse. The 
country remained badly governed; heavy taxes w^cre (exacted and the tax- 
payers gaiiunl nothing in return; the Charters were r<q)eat<jdly conlirincHl 
l)ut no honest effort was made to <‘.arry them out ; tlio, mass of the King’s 
licritage in h’ranco was bo))ch^ssly lost ; the Gascon remnant of the gi’cat 
foreign dominions of Henry IL was steadily falling away from obcdioiico 
to its abseutoc Duke ; and a petty chicitain, like Td<W(‘lyn ot Wales, 
Buccossfully n^sisted (wory <iffort to restrain his aggressions and built up a 
groat Celtic principality out of his hereditary mountain chieftainship. Un- 
deterred by the failure of all his provioas efforts, Henry fiocamo more 
’imbitious every year. Though he could not rule England, he was not con- 
tented until his son Edxnimd accepted the monarchy of Sicily and his 
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brother Richard became King of the Romans and the nominal seciilar head 
of Christendom. The enraged barons met in angry parliaments, refused 
supplies, and demised elaborate schemes for transferring the exorcise of the 
royal authority from the King in person to a baronial committee appointed 
by themselves. But they had little coherence of policy, and sufL'ered from 
want of able leadership. Thus it was that abuses continued to grow rankly 
until they were over-ripe for the harvest. 

Up to now our tale is one of almost unrelieved misery and incompetence 
Yet the years of TIenry’s weak and suspicious rule arc iVoru other iioints of 
riow among the nchest and most attractive in our annals Jt was the best 
period of the thirteenth century, the greatest and most significant period of 
the middle ages, not only for England but for the whole wisstern world. 
Now movements were radiating throughout Chnstondom, and England had 
its full share in the general tendencies of the ago. Even the love of 
loreigners and foreign ways, with which Henry was so justly reproached, 
had its good side in making the King give a cordial wolcomn to the new 
ideas that were fast becoming the common jiropevty of sill Europe, 'flin 
Prance of St. Louis, though nominally our enemy, was hound to England 
by a thousand ties, new and old. Its vernacular literature was common to 
the two lands ; it was the original home of the now gothic art whjch was 
changing the face of the country ; it was the centre of tlic cosmopolitan lay 
culture of the knightly class ; it was the homo of the great university (if J’’aris, 
which attracted to itself so largo a proportion of the best English intellect 
and set to all the world the new academic ideal of an international brother- 
hood of students and scholars. Nor was even Roman iiilluenco all for the 
bad: Rome sent England its ecclesiastical loaders in Langton and Jtich; 
she was unwearied in preaching peace, save when her interests made her 
imagine that war was sanctified by religious aims ; she set in lior world- 
wide system of law, theology, discipline and worship, an ideal of unity and 
order that did much to counterbalance the gi'eod of the curialists and tho 
worldly ambitions of the pontiffs. Thus even the alien invasions of 
England had their useful side. There was compensation for the oppressions 
of the Poitevin and Provencal in the free cuiTent of world-wide iuteroour-so, 
of which the King’s and the Pope’s foreigners were only the least desirable 
representatives. 

The best sides of the influence of Europe on England can bo illustrated 
by the coming of the friars and the rise of the Universities. Within a few 
years of the accession of Henry III. there arrived in ISugland a small 
band^ of alien representatives of the mendicant ideal. First the 
Dominicans came in 1221, and then tho Franciscans followed in 1224. 
Though their beginnings were humble, and their earliest efforts were 
damped by every imaginable obstacle, both orders soon took firm roots in 
the land, and, as one of their number boasted “ sweet Jesus sowed tho grain 
of mustard seed which soon became a plant greater than any other.” Their 
55eal for the poor and afflicted made them the best of pastors, missionaries 
and physicians ; their devotion to the faith gave them the command 
of the schools of theology ; their popular sympathy made them tho most 
trusted friends of the people, at the same time that they became tho 
advisers, confessors, and chief confidants of Kings and nobles. Though tho 
friars soon fell away from their earlier poverty and simplicity of life, 
tho fact that they continued tho chief teachers of religion to tho people 
down to the_ Reformation, attests with clearness the permanence and 
depth of their influence. With all their fanaticism and bigotry, they 
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embodied the best ideals of mediseval religious life. Luckily England had 
110 need for the Inquisition, the management of winch was a chief blot on 
the friars' activity in some other lands- 

Tlie Universities, like the friars, were eKpressions of the cosmopolitan 
tendencies of the age. It was under Henry III. that Oxford became 
important and Cambridge began its existence, but Oxford was but a pale 
reflexion of the glory of Paris, and Cambridge during the thirteenth century 
was poor and insignificant, as compared with Oxford. Even if the English 
scholar who was ainliitious of a groat career, studied at C)xford in his youth, 
ho was gciiei‘ally attracted over seas by the superior claim of Pans, and it 
was comparatively seldom that he went hack to his native country. It is 
impossible to exaggerate tlio mfliiciice of these corporations of teachers and 
learners on the life oC the age. They opened up new careers for talent 
they set up tlie now academic typo side by side with tlic earlier typos o| 
}>riost and warrior; they stimulated intellectual curiosity: they stamped 
th<* thiiteeiith coiituvy us the most intellectual and scientific period of the 
middle agci, which, in if.s eager quest of knowledge sot but little thoughi on 
form or literary art, and cared lor little which it could not explain or reason 
about. 'J'he academic men wore all clerks, and tlieir rise strcngtlicned the 
cosmopolitan (jcclesiastical position on the one hand, though it over excited 
quostioningB as to the fundamental principles on which the Church was 
based on the other. As the native land ol Boger Bacon, and Duns Scotus, 
and of many otlier illustrifms philosophers and thinkers, England took quite 
its duo share in building up the vigorous and triumphant scholasticism of 
the tlurtocnih century. 

'The growlii of academic science was not favourable to literary art, and 
tlic thirtcontii century claims few great names in the purely literary history 
of England. ITio classical hamanism of the twelfth ctuitury was stamped 
out by the technical learning c/f its siicccBsor, and even the historians 
beciuno, with the great e.xc<jpfcion of Matthew l^aris, dull and precise 
chronicler's with littUi eye to stylo or humaii interest. Veruaculai 
literature grew in abundance rather than in quality, and w'as inarktid by 
useful technical treatises and popular translations or adaptations rather 
than by original work of high rank. But even literature reflected, thougui 
not too clearly, some of the activity of the ago. It is, however, rather m 
art than in letters that the strongciv currents of the time are to be sought. 
The thirteenth century was the gieat age of English gothic architecture. 
This is porhaps best ixqiresentcd by Salisbury Cathedral, which ib^ almoRt 
entirely of the reign of Henry IJI., and somewhat loss characteristically in 
Westminster Abbey, which, Imwevcr, has an interest of its own as 
embodying the effort of the king to rebuild his favourite foundation atter 
the stricter Eronch fashion of architecture and with little i^gard 
English tastes illustrated in such a structure as Salisbury. The growth of 
trade and conmiorce is another no less characteristic feature of the age, 
tiiough economic prosperity in England still largely depended oii the alien 
merchants, Keiherlandcrs, Gennaus or hh^onchmen, who still earned on tJio 
bulk of iKjr forcu'gn cummciw, ; and on the haled loreign financiers, such as 
the Jews and tbcir successful rivals and ultimate supplantcrs the oompames 
of Italian bankers. Thus in n(‘,ar]y every aspect of hfc there was the 
greatest activity and progress. ISurope was fully awakened froni the long 
sleep of the Dark Ages, and Fmglanu was no longer a wwM to itself, m it 
had been before the Norman Conquest, but an integral portion of the great 
western commonwealth. 
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While the better sides of the general tendencies of the age quichened 
the life and thought of England, she had so much experience of its grosser 
aspects as to pride herself upon her insularity and look down upon foreigners 
with contempt. Eeaction Irom the foreign favourites and foreign church- 
men sharpened the patriotic instincts of the nation, as can be seen most 
clearly by readers of Matthew Pans, the first historian of our country who 
was a convinced, and even narrow, patriot in the modern sense. Thus the 
age of Henry III, saw the growth ol strong English national feeling. The 
political separation between England the bulk of the English king’s 
French dominions, brought about by the folly of John, completed the long 
process which made the Norman nobles Englishmen, who, if they continued 
to speak French, were proud of their insular fatherland, and scarcely con- 
scious of their alien ancestry. The struggle against J olin for winning the 
Great Charter had united Englishmen of all ranks in a common object as 
they had never been united before : and thus helped to farther the growth 
of national sentiment. The weakness of John’s son, thougli fruitful of 
much mischief, at least stimulated the idea of opposition. A King so in- 
competent could not be a despot, and the ideas of constitutional monarcliy 
and baronial control of the crown, neccssai-ily lostered during the long 
minority, were further developed by the futility of Henry’s later reign. 
Even the administrative experiments of the first lialf of the thirteenth 
century bear witness to the fertility of the ago in new ideas. The system 
of strengthening the baronial council or parhaniont of magnates by the 
chosen representatives of the shire Courts, and ultimately also by spokes- 
men of the cities and boroughs and by proctors of tlie lower clergy, grew uj) 
gradually and imperceptibly during the middle and later years of Henry’s 
reign without any one realising its political iinporianco or its enormous 
possibilities. It is to new movements such as these that we must appeal 
as a proof that the political barrenness of the age was by no moans so com- 
plete as at first sight it appears. It only needed the removal of the king and 
his surroundings for the political progress of England to match its religious, 
intellectual, artistic, and economic development. 

At last the cup of the King^s iniquities ran over, and in the Oxford 
Parliament of 1258 the baronage was united in putting an end to the 
follies that had culminated in Henry’s vain and expensive quest of the 
Sicilian throne for his son. The Provisions of Oxford, the work of this 
assembly, were in substance a plan for the exiiulsion of the foreigners 
and the setting up of a new constitution by wbich the royal authority 
was to be transferred from the incompetent King to a committee of fifteen 
barons, assisted by various other special committees chosen for particular 
purposes. Henr;^, who had alienated every class of his subjects, had no 
choice but to give in his submission. The worst of the aliens were 
expelled, and the new constitution soon fell into working order. It was a 
bold attempt to anticipate the modem ideal of a king who reigns without 
governing. Unluckily neither the age nor the men of the age were favour- 
able for the success of such an attempt. Henry was too jealous and self- 
conscious to give more than a verbal adhesion to the new system, and soon 
began to intrigue against it. His disaffection was the more important 
since by bis side now stood his eldest son Edward, a youtli of strong 
character and rare energy, schooled by an early training in Wales and 
Gascony to appreciate his father’s shortcomings, and eager to reassert the 
full claims of the monarchy. The mass of the barons as represented well 
enough by Eichard of Clare, Earl of Gloucester, a man of limited insight, 
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narrow symjvathy and more character than iiiielUgeJice. The ablest of the 
baronage Siiuon de Moiilfort, Raii of Leicester, was looked upon with 
snspicion as a foreigner. He came to England as a Prencli adventurer of 
high rank in quest of an Engliwsh earldom. He won the King’s goodwill 
and married Henry’s sister, and W’as made governor of Gascony. But his 
stern rule of the disorderly province irritated the Gascons and Henry, giving 
ear to their loudly voiced complaints, cancelled his commission. In doing 
this the King made ins brother-in-law his enemy for life and drove him 
into the ranks of the ox^position. BuL with all his ability it was only slowly 
that Simon was able to assume a position of leadership. 

To the average baron the battle was won on tlie King’s submission. 
Little regard was ])aid to the vague pioiniFos wliich tlio liarous had made of 
bringing aliout fuitlior improvements in tlic laws for tlio benefit of the 
whole nai.ion. Both ICdward and INIonl fort wore (|uir‘k to see the error of the 
oligarchical jitirty, and for a short time it seemed as if the more liberal 
royalist element might successfully co-operate with tlio luoader baronial 
element. Personal animosities soon prevented such a union of antagonistic 
parties * but the Jung’s concessions procured for him a following and 
enabled him in a f<jw years to go to war against his barons, just as the 
concessions of Charles I. to the Long Pai’liament, made it possible for that 
King to wage on equal terms the Great Civil ^\'ar against the Puritans. In 
1258 ileiiry had all his subjects against him and could do notliing ; by 126J1 
he had a strong party on his skh*., and, with papal a]>proval, could venture 
to repudiate the Provisions and resume the personal exercise of his 
authority. When appeal was made to the sword, the stronger heads in each 
faction took tlio lead. Not Henry but Edward was the true loader of the 
r(\yalists ; on (iloucost(n’’H death Monifort h<K*sime the soul of the baronial 
host; in both eas(*.s the stronger clenujnt was also the wiser and iho more 
liberal. Afhir various vicissitudes, Monifort acbie.ve.d a temporary triunijih al 
liowcjs, and was aide to shew his grasp of lu’inoiple and clearness of 
vision in such momorulih' movements as tbe (kudiament of January, 
12G5, which, if not, as has boon often said, the hirst House of Oonuiions, 
marked the first occasion when l^arons and bishops, knights of the shire 
and hurgesses sat side by side to deni not with details of administration 
and taxation, but with jxditical matters ot the greatest weight and 
urgency. All the future constitutional system of England was involved 
in Montfort’s nisolution to take the l^Hiplc into partnership with the 
barons in his great effort to curb the power of the crown. But the violent 
self-stxikiug of the sti'euuous hsader and his kinsmen, the jealousy of theinorc 
cons(irvativc of the baronage, the natural reaction in favour of the old King 
and the warlike skill of his gallant son comliincd to make Montfort’s power 
of brhif duration. Bimou was vanquished and slain by Edward at RvoBham 
in and two years lat<u' the last embers of civil strile burnt thomBclvcB 
out. I leiiry was restored to his old dignity ii not to his old ])ower. But he was 
broken in health and S]>iritR, and henceforth the real controlling influence 
was i'ldwanl. All M'ontfort’s associates were involved in his fall, save only 
his W(dsh ally, Llewxdyn, who came out of the strife as tho acknowledged 
ju'incc of all Wales. iJut there survived much of MontforPs spirit in 
MoutforPs coiKjuoror, and the real inlnHtor of his work was Edward 
himscif. When the old King at last died, bMward set himself to complete 
the building up of the English nation, and of the English constitution. 
I’he raw materials for bh<uc erection were given to him in the great 
creative age of his early trials : and all that he bad to do was to define, to 
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regulate and to systematize. The complete working out of the principles of 
the Barons’ Wars was thus reserved lor the reign of the greatest ol the 
Plantagenets, whose prudence prevented the fall of Montfort from resulting 
in mere reaction, and whose marvellous activity as monarch brought the 
political development of England fully abreast of the rapid progress in all 
things other than politics, which is the special characteristic of the reign of 
Henry III. Thus regarded, the reign of Edward is but the complement of 
the reign of his father. Taken together the two reigns resulted in the 
making of the England, and of the English Constitution which after ages 
have known. 
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It was a newly awakened Imrst of national which placed 

Henry III on the tlmme, an<l every evj'ntof his ionfi, and W(‘aiy reip;n 
teiid(‘(l to draw out tluit national leeliii" in inoie defimte shtipes, and 
to draw all th(‘ sons of t.ho soil, of ^whatever race and wliatever lank, 
close lop;<‘ih(‘r in one body, as fellow workers in tht yreat strife a^^ainst 
pope and khi'i,.* FjiKE\fANd> 


llK\i!r fif Winchentcr htwl ju.st ooinjtlctcd liis tcntli yoar wlimi lif' fmind 
liiiiisoir, hy th(! «ud<Icn. dratii of liis fatluT, in posKc^won of tlio litlo hut with 
of Iho powor of ii king. In the <*uijitul and tlus opulont provinces of 
th(! sonlh of England Lonls reigned altnosl without an o]jponent; in the otlior 
('ounti('.s his partisans were the mor(! active', and his <‘ause the more popular; 
and on thf 3 west and north the princes of Wales and the king of Hcolland 
Iiad acknowl('dg(‘d his authority and become! his vassals. tStill the son of 
Jolin could dep(!nd on the swords of the barons and fon'igners, who had 
remained hiithful Uj his father, on the powerful protection of the holy sec, 
on the wavering disjjosition of the natives who adhered lf> his rival, and on 
the pity which would naturally bo excited by his youth iuiil innoceuc('. 

On'the i(‘nth day after th(5 dea'aso of the hil<' monarch lu' was hs! to the 
ahlx'y church of Gloucx'slor, and, having taken the oath usually a<hniniMterefi 
to the lOnglish kings, and sworn fesilty to Pope* [lonorius, was crowmed by 
the legate Chialo, an<l the bishops of Winchester, lOxeter, and Bath; who 
placetl on his tem})le.s a plain circk' of grdd in lion of (he crown, which had 
be<!n lost with tlx* rcist of the royal treasures. TIk; next day a prrjclaniation 
was issued, in which thf* ik.'W king, lamenting the dissc'iision betwts'ii his 
father and the barons, a dissension which be would fcjcver dismias from his 
iiK'inory, promised to all liis subjects a full amnesty for tlus past and their 
lawful Hbertios for the fuiun! ; rerjuired the tenants of tlu! crown to <lo homage, 
and sw(3ar fealty to himself as their legitimate sovereign; and forljade any 
person to appear in public during tlic next month without a while fillet round 
the head in nonour of his coronation. The care of his person was intrusted 
to the earl of Pembroke, earl marshal, with the title of guardian of the kingdom. 

i)68 
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EEPUBLICATION OF MAfJNA CHARTA 

A great council had been summoned to meet in a fortnight at Brislol, 
and was attended by all the bishops and abbots, by several carls and barons, 
and by many knights, who took the oath of allegiance and performed the feudal 
ceremony of homage. But the great object of the meeting was to reconcile 
the claims of the croAvn with those of the subject, to satisfy the demands ol 
the adverse barons, without trimching too deeply on the royal prerogative. 
For this purpose the Great Charter was revised, and cut down from 03 
chapters to 42. Every clause of a temporary nature, or which personally 
regarded the late king and his opponents, was struck out. 

Several clauses were omittecl which appeared to Iicar hard on the ancient 
elaims of the CTown ; particularly those which related to the right of levying 

aids and scutages, and of convoking 
the great council ; which abolished the 
abuses of forests and foresters, warrens 
and warreners, sheriffs, bailiffs, and 
other royal officers; wdiicli required 
notice to be given to the relations lie- 
fore the marriage of the heir; which 
granted the liberty of egress out of, and 
nigress into the kingdom; and which 
allowed the goods of persons dying 
intestate to be divided among their 
relations after the payment of their 
just debts. But it was distinctly 
stated that these provisions had not 
been repealed. Their operation was 
only suspended till they could be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a full 
assembly of the liarons of both parties. 

Some improvements w'ere intro- 
duced; the lord was forbidden to as- 
sume the custody of the person and 
lands of the heir* till he had received 
the homage of his ward ; because, before 
that homage, he was not bound to 
defend the interest of his vassal. All the provisions respecting wardships were 
extended to the custody of vacant benefices, with this exception — that such 
custody should not be sold. The rate at which carriages might be taken for 
the king’s use was fixed; and some regulations were added respecting the 
payment of his debts. The ratification of the charter in this form was 
received with gratitude by the royalists; nor was it violently condemned by 
them opponents, when they learned that the clauses which had been omitted 
were still reserved for future discussion. 

If Louis had rejoiced at the death of John, he now discovered that the 
son would prove a more formidable competitor than the father. Tlio youth 
and innocence of Henry excis'd universal compassion. John indeed, it was 
said, had been a tyrant ; but what crime had the prince committed that he 
should forfeit tlie crown to which he was bom? His rival was a Frenchman, 
who daily betrayed an unjust partiality in favour of his countrymen. Even 
now, while his success depended on the efforts of his English adherents, many 
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a native saw with iudignation the honours which he chiinieil as a I’iglit b(>- 
stcjwocl as a reward by this foi'ciga prince on hi.s_ foreign retainers. 'I’o aid 
such favourable impressions, and to foment the jealousy and discontciit of 
their adversaries, became the policy of flualo and IVinbroke.* 

To all who returned to their allegiance their former liberties were con- 
firmed; tales of the arrogance of the French, and of their contempt, for th<> 
natives, were industriously circulated; the report of a conspiracy against 
the chief of the English nobility was revived and believed; and the minds of 
men were awed and confounded by the weekly ri'petitioii of the exconmitmica- 
tion fulminated against Louis and his adherents. Neither did the pontiff 
forget the interests of liis young vassal. By his letters he stimulated the 
zeal of the legah', and sought to awaken sentiments of loyalty in the luirons. 
To justify tlieir rebellion, h(> observed that they laid formerly alleged the 
tyranny of John; but that plea must now be abandoned. The tyiamiy of 
John had jierished with the tyrant; and, if they persistofl to opjiose'tlic 
succession of his son, they would prove' that their fonner assi'rtions vein hut 
prc!(,enc('s, and that they had been actuated by motives which they wen' 
ashamed to avow. By the.so means a revolution was gradually W'rought in 
the public mind to the advantage of Henry; and ilw' hopes of the royalists 
were cheered by the, return of the earl of Salisbury and of several knights, 
who came to swear fealty to their native sovereign. Even William D’AIbiney, 
as soon as he had recovered his liberty by l.he payment of 0,000 marks, 
unfurled the royal standard. 


THE BATTLE OK LINCOLN AND DEFEAT OK TTTE FRENCH FLEET fl«17 A.D.) 

Ijoiiis had at last, raised the siege of Dover, and, to eoniiiensute himself 
for the loss of his tiiiK' at the foot of that fortress, had taken ilie two casth's 
of Hertford aiul Borkhauipstoad. Pembroke: surri'iidered to him t.wo otliers, 
as th(' jiricAi of a truce till l.lio festival of Easter — a suspension of hostilities 
equally useful to both parties. The Fn'iieh prince emiiloyed the inU'i'val 
to revisit the Continent and collect a numerous baud of auxiliaries; the mar- 
shal profited by his absence to detach more of the coufederatt's from liis 
interc'sts. 

At the t/crmijiation of the armistice 1io,stilitieR recommenced with the siege 
of Moiitsorel by tlie voyalLsts. To ri'lieve, the forti’ess, the confi'derate army, 
to the immlier of six hundred knights and twi'iity t.housaiul men, marched 
from London under the commaml of the count of Ih'rche. Its route was 
marked bjr eviny kind of excess, particularly on the part of the foreign infantry. 
The royalists did not await their approach ; ami the coiifoderatf'S, instf-ud of 
|)ursuiiig the fugitives, entered Lincoln amidst f.lie ac(‘lamat.ions of the inhab- 
itants, and besieged the ciustle, which was gnllanUy defended by a eelebruh'd 
heroine, Niehola do Oamviilo. Pembroke imiiiediutely summoned the ti'iinids 
of the crown to meet him at Newark, and was able to miniber among his 
tollowi'rs four hundred knights with their I'squires, two liundrcd and fifty 
crossbow-nion, and a numerous body of infantry. Three days wen' em- 
ployi'd in marsliallinfj the army. The legato cxhorUwI the soldiers to fight 
for their Go<I, their king, and their country; exconimuni<5at('.d all their oppo- 

p “I,ouis' party,” BftVB Stnbt)H,« “ howl only one point of union— tho hatred and diatrust 
Inspired by John; and when John was once reinovtsl, the disruption of the party and tho 
expulsion of T^ouis were auro to come in time. It was certain that all real uatiomd feeling 
would take part a^^unst a foreign king.”,! 
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nents ; and imparted to the combatants the privileges usually granted to the 
crusaders. They marched from Newark m seven divisions with white crosses 
sewed on their breasts ; the bowmen kept a mile in advance, and the baggage 
a mile in the rear. This disposition deceived the confederates, who, taking 
the baggage for a second army, unwisely shut themselves up within the walls, 
and at the same time, by way of bravado, made a brisk assault on the castle. 
But the bowmen, who had been admitted by a postern into the fortress, 
thinned with their arrows the rante of the assailants, and, by killing the horses 
of the knights, laid them in their annour on the ground. The rest of the 
royalists, wheeling round, burst open after a sharp conflict the northern gate ; 
and at the same moment a sortie was made from the castle. 

Dismay and confusion now spread through the ranks of the barons. The 
most spirited, imable to withstand the torrent that ru.shed into the city, were 
carried before it ; the crowd ran to the opposite portal, but the narrow and 
winding passage was soon choked, and the fugitives were compelled to recoil 
on the pursuers. The meaner combatants mot with no mercy ; but little noble 
blood was spilled by the victors, who, prompted by relationsliip or the hope of 
ransom, sought not to slay but to capture their enemies. The count of Pi'rche 
alone lost his life. He fought in a churchyard till his homo Wius killed; and 
when a voice called out to him to aceojit of ([uartor, he riiplic'd witli an oath 
that he would_ never surrender to an ICnglisli traitor. Irritated by the ri'- 
proach, a soldier thrust his pike through the eye of the count’s visor, info 
his brain. The number of the captives ainounted to throe oarLs, eleven barons, 
and four hundred knights. Two hundred others escajied by clifTercnt roads to 
London; the foot soldiers, soekmg to follow thorn, wore massacred by the 
inhabitants of the vOlages which lay in their route. 

This victory, which secured the crown on the head of the young king, 
was callcd,_ in the quaint language of the time, the “ fair of Lincoln.” As 
soon as resistance ceased, the city, which had long been distinguishcil by its 
attachment to the barons, was given up to pillage. Even the privileges of 
the churches could not save them from the rapacity of the royalists. But 
the fate of the women and_ children was more deplorable. When the gate 
was forced, they crowded for security mto tlio boats oii the river. Some 
sank under the weight, others were lost by mismanagement, and of the fugi- 
tives the greater part were drowned. 

The destruction of his army confined Louis within the walla of Ijondon, 
whci-e, though he had built up all the gates except one, and had compelloil 
the citizens to renew their oaths of allegiance, he was perpetually alaimeci 
with the discovery of conspiracies against him. His only hope Kisteil on the 
exertions of his con>sort, Blanche of Castile, who in person solicited aid from 
the most powerful of the Ercuch noblas. At length an annament of eighty 
large vessels, besides galleys and smaller ships, put to sea from Calais under 
the command of the celebrated pirate^ Eustace the Monk. To oppose this 
formidable fleet Hubert do Burgh, the justiciar, had collected forty sail from 
the Cinque Ports; but the disparity of force was so alanning that several 
knights refused to embark, under the pretence that they were not acquainted 
with the manner of naval eiigagements. 

Nor was Hubert himself unaware of the danger. Before his departure he 
gave the most positive orders that the castle of Dover should not be sur- 
rendered to the enemy on any terms, not even to save his own life, in tluj 
event of his being made prisoner. The English were soon in sight of the 
French, sailed past them, as if their object were to surprise Calais, and suddenly 
tacking bore down in a line on their rear. The bowmen and archera began 
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the engagement with a volley of arrows; as soon as the ships came in con- 
tact, they were fastened together with chains and hooks; powder of quick- 
lime was scattered in the air, that it might be carried by the wind into the 
eyes of the enemy; and the English, leaping on board with axes in their 
hands, rendered the sliips unmanageable by cutting the rigging. The French, 
unaccustomed to this manner of fightmg, made but a feeble resistance, and 
only fifteen vessels out of the whole number escaped. One hundred and fifteen 
knights with their esquires, and more than eight hundred inferior officers, 
were taken. Eustace, who had secreted himself in the hold of his ship, offered 
a large sum for his ransom ; but Pdehard Fitzroy, one of John’s illegitimate 
children by a daughter of the earl Warenne, sinirned the proposal, and in- 
stantly struck off his head, which was aftciwards carried on a pole from 
town to town as a proof of the victory. 


ENGLAND Ai'TEK THE TRE-VTY OE LA.MRETII (11117 A.D.) 

With this fleet perished the hopes of IjOuLs, who, on the approach of the 
royal army, gladly accepted the offer of an accommodation made, liy the legate 
and the earl marshal. It was agreed [by the articjlcss of a tr('aty drawn up 
at Lambeth] that he should give back to the English barons their fealty and 
homage, and then Henry should grant to them a full amnesty on their return 
to their allegiance; that peace on similar tenus should be offered by Henry 
to the king of Boots and the prince of Wales; and tliat arrangement should 
be made for the discharge of debts and the ransom and libm’ation of prisoners 
of war. This is what appears on the face of the instrument inlerchangc'd 
between the fiarties; but in adflition Homy pai<l to Louis thn sum of 10,000 
marks to enable him to discharge his delits; and Louis ma<le, so we an* told, 
a promise to Ilemy, conlirmed iiy oath, that on his ace(‘s.sion to thn Fn'iieh 
throne ho would n!st,ore all the provinces which formerly belong('d to Tleiiry's 
fatlwT: a promise which indeisl was the most that couhl Ixi given by a priiicx! 
not yet in possession, but which it was plain tliat he would not have. th(! will, 
when ho came into po.s.scssion, or, if ho Inwl the will, would not have the pow'cr 
to execute. After the dejiarture of Louis with his countrymen, the king of 
Bcotland was tlu! first to take advantage of the pacification. He ‘‘came to 
th() faith and service” of the young king, and did his devoir to him at North- 
ampton. Llewc'lyn after some hesitation followed his example, and did 
homage to his sovereign lord at Worcester. 

The departure of Louis secured the crown to H<>nry ; but the young king 
luul not a single relation to whom he could recur for advicti or to whom ho 
might intrust the care of his interests. Evisn the queen mother, w'ho by lu'r 
misconduct had already forfeited the confidence of the nation, aljandoiu'd 
her son to hasten back to Fraiicc and many her former lover, the count de 
la Marche. But Ikipo llouorius, as fiuidal superior, d(‘clarcd himself tlie 
guardian of the orphan, and commanded Oualo to r(iHido near his jKTson, 
watch over his safety, and j)rot(‘ct his just rights. The hgato discluirgcd fiis 
tnist with fidelity, and found in the (‘ari marshal a coadjutor atstuaied by 
the same zeal and concurring in the same vStmtimeuts. The itinerant justjees 
wore ordered to suimnon all knights and freemen to their courts, and to ad- 
minister to them an oatli that th<?y wouhl keep the king’s peace, obsfirvo 
the good laws and rightful customs of the njalm, and at command of the king 
and council assemble and oppose the enemies of tlie king and kingdom. 
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The charter was again confinned, but with additional alterations^ It was 
provided that the widow should have for her dower the third part of all the 
lands which had belonged to her husband during the coverture, unless she 
had been endowed with a smaller portion at the door of the church; that 
no freeman should lawfully alienate so much of his land as to render himself 
incapable of performing his services to the lord of the fee; and, as a check 
on alienations in mortmain, that no one should give his lands to a religious 
house, to hold it again of the same house; nor, on the other hand, should 
any religious house receive lands, to lease them out to the donor. Assizes 
of darrein presentment were sent back to the justices of the bench; the county 
courts were ordered to be held only once a mouth, the sheriff’s tourn only 
twice in the year, and the view of frankpledge only at Michaelmas. 

Lastly, it was enacted that all men should enjoy equal liberties; that 
escuage or scutage should be levied in the same maimer as in the reign of 
Henry II ; and that every castle built or rebuilt since the commencement of 
the civil war should be demolished immediately. At the same time the chap- 
ters regarding the forests and warrens were withdiawn, to form a new instru- 
ment, called the Charter of Forests. By this all forests enclosed smee the 
death of King Richard wore thiown open; all outlawries for offences of the 
forest incurred within the same period were reversed; the punishment for 
killmg the king’s venison was commuted into a heavy fine or a year’s im- 
prisonment; the courts of the foresters were regulated, unjust tolls abolished, 
and the right to cultivate and improve their own lands was confirmed to 
the holders of estates within the royal forests. In addition, to prevent the 
diminution of the revenue, a law was passed prohibiting the king’s ministers, 
during his minority, to put the great seal to any charter or letter of confirma- 
tion or sale, or alienaiion, or gift in perpetuity, and declaring beforehand all 
such instruments invalid and of no effect. 

The late contest had generated a spirit of insubordination, which bore 
with impatience the restraint of legitimate authority, and the legate and 
marshal sought to heal these wounds by conciliation. By degrees tranquillity 
was restored, and in the autumn Gualo returned to Rome. Ho was suc- 
ceeded by Paudulf, who followed the example of his predecessor, and watched 
with solicitude over the interests of the young king. His presence was ren- 
dered the more necessary by the death of Pembroke, the earl marshal (1219) ; 
after which the exercise of the royal authority was intrusted to Hubert de 
Burgh, the justiciar, and the custody of the royal i)erson to Peter dos Roches, 
bishop of Winchester. With the former the reader is already acquainted; 
Des Roches was a Poitevin, who had enjoyed the confidence of John, and 
more than once had been appointed by him guardum of the kingdom. 

These ministers were rivals: if the justiciar possessed a greater share of 
power, the bishop enjoyed more opportunities of cultivating the friendship 
of his pupil; and, while the one sought the support of the native families, 
the other proclaimed himself the protector of the foreigners whom the policy 
of John had settled in the island. The presence of Pandulf was a constaiit 
check on the ambition of those nvals ; by his letters and speeches he reproved 
their negligence and stimulated their industry ; and by his advice the justi- 
ciar and chancellor were made to swear that during the minority they would 
not dispose of any of the great fiefs of the crown. He repaired to Wales, and 

P This may bo roKarded as the end of the firat phaseof the struggle over the Magna Charts. 
Stubbso points this well by saying: “It was now become permanently the palladium of Eng- 
lish constitutional liberty; it was recognised as the salvation of king and kingdom, and the 
legate, bstcad of anathematising, had turned and blessed it.’’] 
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Tcatored peace on the borders; he met the king of Scots at York, and nego- 
tiated a peace between the two kingdoms ; and by his letters and services'he 
greatly contributed to prolong the truce between England and France. As 
(loubts had been raised respecting the coronation at Gloucester, that ccrc- 
iiiony_ was again performed (1220) with the accustomed solemnity by the 
archbishop, who, with the permission of Honorius, had returned to England ; 
and the next year (1221) Alexander of Scotland married, at York, Joan, the 
elder of the two sisters of Henry, and did homage to his brother-in-law. 
Margaret, one of the Scottish princesses, who had so long been in the cus- 
tody of the English crown, was married to Hubert. Pandulf immediately 
returned to Rome ' 

During the contest between John and the barons that prince had lavishly 
distributed the crown lamls among his partisans, as well foreigners as natives; 
and those who had the command of the royal castles at his tleath iiertmaciously 
refused to give them up to the governiuc>nt, alleging that tluy kc'pt them in 
trust for the king (luring his minority. To wrest those fortre,ss(‘s from the 
hands of the powerful vas,sals wdio held them was an important but difficult 
object. The bishop of Winchester nnd the justiciar d(*man(led from the 
liolders all escheats and wardHhip.s; and at last solenmly declared, at the 
request and with the assiait of the great council, that Henry was of .sufficient 
ago to have the free dispo.sal of his lauds, ca.stles, and wards, though not to 
plead or be itntileadi'd in courts of justice. Hubert, in the king’s name, 
demanded the surnmdi'r of the wards and ca,st]e,s. 

The first, noteworthy rc.sistanee was mot with from William, earl of Au- 
inale, or Albemarh', who, sc gr-andfather of the .same name in a like situation 
had re.sisted Henry I [ in (he early yi'ars of his reign. The earl now refused to 
•surrendc'r liockingham to the king, on Hubert’s demand, and an armed force 
was at once despa tclied to take it from him. The earl and hi.s followers fled, 
Imt later, iu 1221, he .sehed two more royal castles, and it was only after a 
(h'rce struggle, in whi(‘h botli the c.’ceonimunication of the church and the 
strong liand of the earl marshal were resorted to, that he was subdued and 
banished. The second serious attempt at resistance had the more important 
re.sult of ridding the country at once of Falkes <lo Breauhi, one of the most 
obnoxious of the foreigners who were attracted to the island by John's gold; 
and of PeU'r des ltoclio,s, the bishop of Winchester, who betook himself to 
the Gontiiient as a result of the i,riuini>h of his rival Hubert. In 1224 Falkes 
seized one of the king’s justices, who had decided against him at the assizes 
at Dun, stable, and imprisoned him in the castle of Bedford, which he held, 
llubi'ft gladly grasped at the, opportunity of chastising one whom De,s Roches 
looked to as a strong .supporter of his policy, and Bedford was besieged by 
an army, which was nominally eoiuinandod by th(( young king m pc'rsou, and 
after a stout resistance forced to capitulate. Falke.s, who had managed to 
(‘scap(’, was capturcid in Coventry and banished.^ 

The cnnsecpauices of the improvident grants made by the last two mon- 
archs now iKgau to unfold them,selves. Under the protenee of resisting an 
invasion tlm'atcned by the king of p’rance, ITonry a.s.seinbUid a great council 
( 1225) and most urgently demanded an aid. Tim demand was at first re- 
fused; but the wants of the crown would admit of no delay; and, after some 

f White Pandulf undoalitndly, like Gualo befnns him, ('xercised a very (sonmdcmWe influ- 
ence in tlic uilttirs of th(‘ realm during tliose years, Lingard,rf through diaiik(Jof I lubert, prfib- 
atiiy exaggerate® it. In 1 220 bnngton obtainwi from the pope a promise that during his life 
there should be no otlior legate m England, and tins I’aiidmf apparently regarded m his own 
recall. Therefore, having seearod an election to the see of Norwich, ho resigned his legatine 
oflicc in 1221.] 

H. w.— vox,, xvtn. 2 B 
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negotiation, it was stipulated that a fifteenth of all movables should be 
granted, but on the condition that the two charters should be solemnly ratified. 
They had already been confirmed twice since the commencement of his reign ; 
but the king’s officers had laughed at their confirmation, and refused to 
carry their provisions into effect. Now, however, it was no longer necessary 
for the barons to take up arms ; poverty had subdued the reluctance of the 
king and his ministers, and the two charters were solemnly ratified in that 
form which they have ever since retained. 

In the month of April (1225), Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, 
was sent to Guienne, under the guidance of the eai-l of Salisbury, with an 
English army. But the French king had taken the cross against the Albi- 
genses. A papal legate interfered, threatened the English with excommu- 
nication if they raised obstacles to Louis in his holy war, and at last made 
both parties agree to a truce for one year. Before the teim expired the 
French king died at Paris, after a brief reign of three years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Louis IX, who was only in his twelfth year. A stormy 
minority ensued ; and Henry, who was now twenty years of ago, might have 
taken advantage of it had his character and his own circumstances been 
somewhat different. The armistice was subsequently renewed year after 
year, the English never recovering La Rochelle, and the French making no 
furtW progress of importance. 


THE FALL OP HUBERT DE BHEGH (1229 A.B.) 

It was at length, however, resolved to carry war into France. Henry 
was twenty-two years old, Louis only fifteen ; but Blanche, the mother of the 
latter prince, and regent, put the kingdom into a position of defence. When 
Henrjr went to Portsmouth, he found that the shipping provided was not 
sufficient to carry over his army, and after a violent altercation with Hubert 
de Burgh, who was accused of being the cause of this deficienc;^, the expe- 
dition was given up till the following year. At length the English king set 
sail for the Continent, and landed at St. Malo, in Brittany, where he was 
joined by a host of Bretons. He advanced to Nantes, where, like his father 
before him, he wasted his time and his means in feasts and pageantries. In the 
mean time young Louis, accompanied by his mother, took several towns 
belonging to Henry. In the beginning of October the English king returned 
home, covered with disgrace; and his ally, the duke of Brittany, was obliged 
to appear at the foot of the throne of Louis with a rope round his neck. De 
Burgh had accompanied his master on this expedition; and in spite of his 
known honour, bravery, and ability, the king attempted to throw all the 
blame of the miserable failure upon Hubert. The people, however, took a 
different view of the case, and set Henry down as a trifler and a coward. 
When he applied to parliament for a further grant of money, and complained 
of the poverty to which his French expedition had reduced him, they refused 
the aid. 

Hubert had now (1232) been eight years at the head of affairs. He en- 
joyed the good opinion of the people, whom he had never wantonly oppressed ; 
but many of the nobles envied him his power, and hated him for his zeal in 
resuming the castles and other possessions of the crown. But the proverbial 
ingratitude of princes was fostered in the present ease by other circumstances, 
the most cogent of all being that the minister was rich and the king woefully 
in want of money. On a sudden, Hubert saw his old rival Peter des Roches 
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reappear at court, and lie must have felt from that moment that his ruin 
was concerted. In fact, very soon after, Henry threw off his faithful guard- 
ian and able minister and left him to the persecutions of his enemies. The 
frivolous charges bi ought against Hubert load to a conviction that ho was 
guilty of no breach of trust or abuse of authority. Among other things, he 
was accused of wiiming tho_ aflectioiis of the king by moans of magic and 
euchautment. The fallen inmistor took refuge in Merton abbey. 

His flight gave unwonted courage to the king, who vapoui'cd and stormed, 
and then commanded the mayor of London to force the asylum and seiuo 
Hubert dead or alive. The mayor set forth; but the king, being reminded 
by the archbishop of Dublin of the illegality and Haerilegiousne,s.s of such a 
proceduie, despatched messengers in a great hurry and recalled him. Hu- 
bert obtained a dehiy of four months, that he might prepare for his defence, 
and the king gave him a safe-conduct. Relying on this, !)(> Burgh departeit 
to visit his wife, the Scottish jirincess, at Bury St Kdmunds; but he had 
scarcely begun his journey when the king, notwithstanding his plighted faitli, 
sent Sir Godfrey do Craiicumb to surjirise and si'ize him. llubf'rt contrivcil 
to escape to a parish church. 

His furious enemies, how'cver, were not delerred |>y any considerations, 
and bursting in{.o the church with drawn swords Ihi'y dragged him forth, 
and sent for a smith to make shackle, s for him. The poor arti.san, struck 
with the sad state of the great man, and inovisl with generous feelings, saiil 
he would rather tlic the worst of deaths than forge hdters for the brave de- 
fender of Dover castle and tln^ (“on(|ueror of ( he hVeneh at sea. But Sir God- 
frey placed the carl on hoj'seback, naked, and, tying Ids f(‘et under the girtlis, 
so conveyed him to the I’ow'er of Loudon. As soon as this violation of sanc- 
tuary was known, an oule.ry was raiw'd by tlie bishops; and the king was in 
consequence obliged to ordc-r tliose who had seissi'd him to carry the prisoner 
back to the parish church; but at the same lime he commanded the sheriff 
of Esso.k, on jiain of (h'atli, to prevent the (‘uiTs esi-api', and to coiniiel him 
to an unconditional surrender, d'lie sheriff dug a dec}) trench round the 
sanctuary, erect, ed palisades, and elTeetually prevenled all ingress or egress. 
Thus cut off from every coniiuunieation, unprovided with fuel and propi'r 
clothing (the winter was s('tt.ing in), and at. last left without provisions, Hubert 
de Burgh came forth, on the fortieth day of his beleaguerment, and surren- 
dered to the “ black baud,” who again earric'd him to the Tower of London. 
A few days after, Henry ordered him to be released, ami to appear before 
the court of his peers. 

When Hubert appeared iii court in the midst of his eueniii's, he declined 
pleading: some were urgent for a sentenee of death, but the king proposed 
an award which was finally adopted by all parties, Hubert forfeited to the 
crown all such lands as hud been grantc'd liini in the time of King John, or 
bcHui obtained by him, by purchase or otherwisi*, under Henry. He retained 
for himself and his ludi-s the prop('rl,y he had inherited from his family, to- 
gether with some estaU's lie hold in fief of UK'sne lords. Thus dipped and 
shorn, the brave Iluhert was ootrimifJed to the castle of Devizes. Within 
these walls Hubert rnraainod for nearly a y(‘ar, whim he was induced to adopt 
a desperate mode of escape, by learning that the custody of the castle had 
just been given to a dependent of his hitter enemy the Poifcevin bishop of 
Winchester. In a dark night he eliinbed over the battlements and dropped 
from the high wall into the moat. From the moat ho ma<lc his way to a 
country church; but there he wiw presently surrounded by an armed band, 
led on by the sheriff. Circumstances, however, were materially altered: 
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several of the barons who had before been intent on the destruction of the 
minister, were now at open war with the king, and anxious to secure the 
co-operation of so able a man as De Burgh. A strong body of horse released 
him from the hands of his captors and canied him oft into Wales, where the 
insurgent nobles were then assembled. Some eighteen months later, when 
peace was restored, Hubert received back his estates and honours: ho was 
even reainitted into the king’s council ; but he had the wisdom never again 
to aspire to the dangerous post of chief minister. 


THE REVIVAL OP POEEIGN INFLUENCES 

Peter des Roches, who succeeded to power on the first displacement 
and captivity of Hubert, soon rendered himself odious to all classes of 
the nation. He encouraged the king’s gi-owing antipathy to the English 
barons and to Magna Charta; and he crowded the court, the offices of gov- 
ermnent, the royal fortresses, with hosts of himgry Poiteviiis, Gascons, and 
other Frenclmien, who ruled and wasted at their pleasure. The nature of 
an opposition, constitutional and legal m all its operations, was as yet a dis- 
covery to be made The barons withdrew and took up arms. When again 
summoned, they answered that unless the king dismissed his Poiteviiis and 
the other foreigners, they would drive both them and him out of the kingdom. 

Peter des Roches averted his min for the present by sowing dissensions 
among the English nobles. Several battles or skimiishcs, which defy any- 
thing like a clear narration, wore fought in the heart of England and on the 
Welsli borders. Richard Marshal, carl of Pembroke, ^ the son of the virtuous 
protector to whom King Henry was so deeply indebted, was treacherously 
and most barbarously murdered; and, following up his temporary success, 
the Poitevin bishop confiscated the estates of several of the English nobles 
without any legal trial, and bestowed them on adventurers from his own 
land. Edmund Rich the new archbishop of Canterbury, who had succeeded 
Langtou, took up the national cause, and threatened the king with excom- 
munication if he did not instantly dismiss Des Roches and his associates. 
Hemy trembled and complied : the foreigners were banished, and the arch- 
bishop for a short time governed the land with great pmdence, and accord- 
ing to the cliarters. 

Henry now married ( 1236 ) Eleanor of Provence, who came to England 
with a numerous retinue, and was soon followed by fresh swarms of foreigners. 
William, the bishop of Valence, the queen’s maternal undo, was made chief 
minister. Boniface of Havoy, another uncle, was promoted to the see of 
Canterbury; and Peter, a third uncle, was invested with the earldom of 
Richmond, and received the profitable wardship of the earl of Warenne. The 
queen invited over damsels from Provence, and the king manned^ them 
to the young nobles of England of whom he had the wardship. This was 
bad enough, but it was not all ; the queen-mother, Isabella, whom the nation 
detested, had now four sons by the count de la Marche^ and she sent over 
all four — Guy, William, Geoffrey, and Ajrmer — to be provided for in England. 

Eichard Marshal was a man of tinusual ability, an accomplished knight, and a lover and 
patron of learning. After the return of Peter des Hoches, the earl suggested and delivered 
in person both the refusal of the barons to sit in the same council with Peter, and their positive 
demand for the dismissal of the foreign officials. This opposition was construed as treason; 
the king marched against him, and drove him into alliance with the Welsh borderers, Peter 
lured him by stratagem over to Ireland, where he was murdered. For many years after his 
death (1234) the barons were without a strong leader.] 
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Tlie king heaped honours and riches upon these half-brothers, who were soon 
followed by new herds of adventurers from Guienne. 

Henry’s resoiu'ces were soon exhausted, and he found himself without 
money and without credit. When he asked aids from the parliament, the 
parliament told him that he must dismiss the foreigners, who devoured the 
substance of the laud; and they several times voted him small supplies, on 
the express condition that he should so do, and also redress other grievances; 
but he forgot his promises as soon as he got the money. The barons then 
bound him by oath; and Henry took the oaths, broke them, and acted just 
as before. 

Isabella, the queen-mothc‘r, added alike to the odium in which she was 
held by the English, and to the embarrassments anil unpopularity of her 
son, by hurrying him into a war with Fiance (1242)._ Louis, now in the 
prime of manhood, was loved and rospeeteii by his subjects; whereas Henry 
was desiiised by his. IMien the English parliament was called u]xjn for a 
supply of men and money, thi'y n'soluh'ly refusial both. Henry contrived to 
till thirty hogsheads with silver, and, sailing fiom Portsmouth with hisiiueen, 
his brother Uicluird, and three hundred knights, he made for the river Ga- 
ronne. Soon after his landing he was joincHl by nearly twenty thousand men, 
some his own vassals, some who wei-i' anxious, not. to ni-tisluhlish the su- 
premacy of the English king in the south, but. to naider thi'niselvi'S indi'- 
pcndoiit of the crown of France at his expcaise. 

Louis mol Henry with asupi'rior forw' on the banks of the river (Iharmite, 
in Saintongo, and didealed him in a jiitehed battle near Taillebourg. The 
English king retreated down the river to the town of Haintes, where he was 
beaten in a second battle, fought, on the very ne.xt, da,y. Ills mot.lK‘r’s husl land, 
the count cle la Marche, who had h'd him into this disaslrous campaign, t,lien 
abandoned biiii, and made liis own terms witli the FVench king. Henry lied 
from Saintes across Saintong(‘, to Blaye. A terrible dyseiilmy which broki' 
out in his army, some scruph's of eonscience, luid the singular modm’ation of 
his own views, prcvr'nted Louis from following uj) his .sueeiisses, and iiiducc'd 
him to agree to a truce for five years. 


HENRY AMD rilK CAIiLIAMENTS 

When Henry met his parliament in 1244 he found it more refractory 
than it had ever boon. In reply to his ilcmands for money, they taxed him 
with extravagance, with his freepumt breaelu's of the Great Ghark'r; they 
told him, in short, that they would no longer trust him, and that Uiey must 
have in their own han(,ls the aiipointiuent of the ciiief justiciar, the* ehaneel- 
lor, and other great otlicers. 'Phe king would eonsciit to Tiot.lung more than 
another ratification of Magna Gharta, and therefore tho iiarliainent would 
only vote him t.wonty shillings on each knight’s foe for the marriage of his 
oldest daughter to tho Scottish king. After this ho looked to a meeting of 
parliament m a meeting of his peiwnal encmiies, and to avoid it ho raised 
money by stimtcliing his prerogative in respc'ct to fines, benevolences, pur- 
veyances, and the other nndefinable branches of the ancient mvenue. He 
also tormented and ransacked tho Jews; and ho begged, bmdes, from town to 
town, from castle to castle, until he obtained tho reputation of being the stur- 
diest beggar in all England. In the year 1248 he was again obliged to meet his 
barons in parliament. They now told him that he ought to blush to ask aid 
from his pcoido whom ho piwssod to hate, and whom he shunned for the society 
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of aliens; they reproached him with disparaging the nobles of England by 
forcing them into mean marriages with foreigners. Ihey cnla,rged upon the 
abuse of the right of purveyance, telling him that foreign merchants, knowing 
the dangers to which their goods were exposed, shunned the ports of England 
as if they were in possession of pirates; that the poor fishermen of the coast, 
finding they could not escape his hungry purveyors and courtiers, were fre- 
quently obliged to carry their fish to the other side of the Channel. In reply 
to the remonstrance of his barons, Henry gave nothing but fair promises which 
could no longer deceive, and he got nothing save the cutting reproof to which 
he had been obliged to listen. _ 

The king now racked his imagination in devising pretexts on which to 
obtain what he wanted. At one time he said ho was icsolvod to reconquer 
all the continental dominions of the crown ; but, unfortunately, all men knew 
that Louis had departed for the East, and that Henry had contracted the 
most solemn obligations not to make war upon him during his crusade. He 
next took the cross himself, pretending to be anxious to sail for Palestine 
forthwith; but here again it was well known he had no such intention, and 
only wanted money to paj^ his debts and satisfy his foreign favourites. At 
a moment of urgent necessity he was advised to sell all his plate and jewels. 
“Wlio will buy them’” said he. His advisers answered, “The citizens of 
London, of course.” He rejoined bitterly, “By my troth, if the treasures of 
Augustus were put up to sale, the citizens would be the purchasers ! These 
clowns, who assume the style of barons, abound in all things, while we are 
wanting in common necessaries.” It is said that the king was thencefortli 
more inimical and rapacious towards the Londoners than he had been before. 
To annoy them and touch them in a sensitive part, he established a new fair 
at Westminster, to last fifteen days, during which all trading was prohibited 
in London. He went to keep his Christmas in the city, and let loose his pur- 
veyors among the inhabitants; he made them offer New Year’s gifte; and 
shortly after, in spite of remonstrances, he compelled them to pay him the 
sum of £2,000, by the most open violation of law and right. 

In 1253 Henry was again obliged to meet his parliament, and this he did, 
averring to all men that he only wanted a proper Christian aid that he might 
go and recover the tomb of Christ. If ho thought that this old pretence 
would gain unlimited confidence he was deceived. Tlic barons, who had 
been duped so often, treated his application with coldness and contempt; 
but they at last held out the hope of a liberal grant on condition of his con- 
senting to a fresh and most solemn confirmation of their liberties. On the 
third day of May the king went to Westminster hall, where the barons, prel- 
ates, and abbots were assembled. The bishops and abbots were apparelled 
in their canonical robes, and every one of them hold a burning taper in his 
hand. A taper was offered to the king, but he refused it, saying he was no 
priest. Then the archbishop of Canterbury stood up before the people and 
denounced sentence of excommunication against all those who should, cither 
directly or indirectly, infringe the charters of the kingdom. Every striking, 
every terrific part of tliis ceremony was performed; the prelates and abbots 
dashed their tapers to the ground, and as the lights went out in smoke, they 
exclaimed, “ May the .soul of everyone who incurs this sentence so stink and 
be extinguished in hell! ” The king subjoined, on his own behalf, “So help 
me God! I will keep these charters inviolate, as I am a man, as I am a Chris- 
tian, as I am a knight, and as I am a king crowned and anointed! ” His 
outward behaviour during this awful perfoimance was exemplaiy he held 
his Wd on his heart, and made his countenance express a devout acquiescence ; 
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but the ceremony was scarcely over when, following the impulse given him 
by his foreign favourites, he returned to his old courses, and thus utterly 
uprooted whatever confidence the nation yet had in hun. 

With the money thus obtained Henry went to Guienne, whore Alfonso, 
the king of Castile, had set up a claim to the eaildom, and induced many of 
the fickle nobles to revolt against the English crown. This expedition was 
less dishonourable than the former ones ; indeed, it was successful on the whole, 
and led to a friendly alliance between England and Castile — Piince Edward 
marrying Eleanor, the daughter of Alfonso. But Henry concealed these 
arrangements for some time, in order to obtain a fresh grant from his parlia- 
ment, under colour of carrying on the war. He returned penniless ; for the 
partial re-establishment of his authority in the south of France seems never 
to have benefited his exchequer. The expedients to which he had r(‘eour,so 
in Englaml reiidc'red him more and more odious and contomptilfie. When 
his fortunes were at this low (>bb, ho blindly cinbarkeil in a project to raise one 
of his sons to the throne of the Two Sicilies. On the death of Frodi'rick II, 
who died excommunicated. Pope Innocent IV offered the crown to Henry 
for his second son. Prince Edmund. Himry was placed in circumstances in 
which ho could do little, and, wavc'ring and timid, he did nothing at all, ex- 
cept give his son the empty title of king of Kicily. The pope ordered the 
English clergy to lend money for the expedition, and even to pawn the prop- 
erty of their church to olitain it. 

Backed by the pope, Henry levied enormous contributions on the churches 
of England and Ireland. The native clergy were already disaffi'ctcd, liut those 
proceedings made them as openly hostile to the king as \vcro the lay barons. 
The wholesale spoliation of the church had also the effect of lessening the 
clergy’s reverence for the pope, and of shaking that power which had already 
attained its highest pitch, and which was thenceforward gradually to decline. 
The bishop of Loudon said that the pope and king were, indeed, more pow'or- 
ful than he, but if tliey took his mitre from his htsad, he would clap on a w'ar- 
rior’s helmet. The legato, Ilustau, moderated hLs (kanands and withdrew, 
fully convinced that a s(.orm wiis ap])roaching aiid that the Hicilian specu- 
lation had completed the ruin of the bankrupt king. As long as his brother 
Richard, the great carl of Cornwall,* remained in England, and in possession 
of the treasuras lu; had hoarded, there wiis a powerful check upon insurinc- 
tion; for though th(i earl’s abilities in public affairs seem hanlly to have been 
equal to his wealth, still the innmiuco ho po.ssossed in the nation was most 
extensive. He had ropeatedlj?; opposed the illcigal courses of the king, and 
had even been out in arms with the barons more than once ; but ho was 
averse to extreme measures, and, from his posilion, not likely to permit any 
invasion of the just prerogatives of the crown. The Gernaans we'ro seitting up 
their empire for sale, and Richard’s vanity and ambition induced him to 
become a purchaser. Having spent immense siims, he was elected, in the 
beginning of 1250, as “king (»f the Romans,” which was considered Lho sure 
stop to the dignity of emperor. But there was a schism among the elcciiors, 
part of whom, a few weeks later, gave their suffrages to Alfonso, king of Cas- 

[' Richunl of kroa; of tbe tlomans, tho soroufl son of John, -wm a man of eon- 

sidorably tnoro ouergy and ahUity than \m brother Henry. Ho had much of the pohtjcal 
sagacity oi Ins nephew Hdwartl, and, like him, at times acted with the baronial oppositjou m 
resisting Henry’s foolish designs, ** A more careful view of \\m epocr, says leans 

to the conclusion that both his abilities and his bupcc^b wore underrated. As an Kngjish carl 
we find him always acting as a mediator and arbitrator, never urging the king to lus deceitiul 
and d<*spotic courses, lie was tho wisest and most moderate, it would seem, oi i-tenry g 
advisers,”] 
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tile. Richard, however, went over to the Continent, was crowned at Aix- 
la-Chapolle, and left the crown of England to bo dragged through the niiio. 

A scarcity of provisions disposed the people to desperate measures. On 
the 2d of May (1258) Henry called a parliament at Westminster. The 
barons went to the hall in complete armour. As the king entered there was 
a rattling of swords ; his eye glanced timidly along the mailed ranks, and he 
said, with a faltering voice, “What means this? Am I a prisoner?” “Not 
so,” replied Roger Bigod ; “ but your foreign favourites and your own e.xtrava- 
gance have involved this realm in great wretchedness ; wherefore we demand 
that the powers of government be intrusted and made over to a committee 
of bishops and barons, that the same may root up abuses and enact good 
laws.” One of the king’s foreign half-brothers vapoured and talked loudly, 
but as for himself, he could do nothing else than give an unconditional assent 
to the demands of the barons, who thereupon promised that, if he proved 
sincere, they would help him to pay his debts and prosecute the elaims of 
his son in Italy. The parliament then dissolved, appointing an early day 
to meet again at Oxford, where the committee of government should bn 
appointed, and the affairs of the state finally adjusted. 


SIMON DE montport; the mad parliament 

The present leader of the barons, and in all respects the most remarkable 
man among them, was the earl of Leicester. It is evident that the monkish 
chroniclers were incapable of understanding or properly appreciating the 
extraordinary character of this foreign champion for English liberties; and 
those writers have scarcely left materials to enable us to form an accurate 
judgment.^ Simon de Montfort was the youngest son of the count Simon de 
Montfort in France, who had gained an unhappy celebrity in the barbarous 
crusades against the Albigenses. In right of his mother, Amicia, he had suc- 
ceeded to the earldom of Leicester ; but he appears to have been little known 
in England until the year 1238, when he came over from his native country, 
and married Eleanor, the countess-dowager of Pembroke, a sister of King 
Henry. This match was carried by the royal favour and authority; for 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, and many of the English barons, 
tried to prevent it, on the ground that it was not fitting a princess should be 
married to a foreign subject. 

But the earl had no sooner secured his marriage, and made himself known 
in the country, than he set himself forward as the decided opponent of for- 
eign encroachment and foreign favourites of all kinds ; and such was his ability 
that he caused people to overlook the anomaly of his position, and to forget 
that he himself was a foreigner.^ He not only captivated the good will of the 
English nobles, but endeared himself in an extraordinary degree to the Eng- 
lish people, whose worth and importance in the state he certainly seems to 
have been one of the first to discover and count upon. His devotional feel- 
ings (which, upon no ground that we can discover, have been regarded as 
hypocritical)^ gained him the favour of the clergy, his literary acquirements, 
so unusual in those times, increased his influence and i-eputation. There 
seems to be no good reason for refusing him the merits of a skilful politician; 
and he was a master of the art of war as it was then understoocl and practised. 

Tlie favour of the king was soon turned into a hatred as bitter as Henry’s 
supine and not cruel nature was capable of ; it seemed monstrous that a for- 
ei^er should be, not a courtier but the popular idol; and Leicester was 
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banished the conrt. He Wii,s tifienvards intrusted uilh the government of 
Guieime, where, if he did not achieve the imjjossibilit^' of giving entire satis- 
faction to the turbulent and intriguing nobles, he did good siuvice to the Idng 
his master, and aequilled lumself with nbilit}’' and honour, ilciiry, hovever, 
was weak enough t.o listen to the complaints of some oi his snutliern vassals, 
who did not relish the firm rule of the call. Leicester was hastily recalled, 
and his master called him traitor to his face. Thus insulted by a man he 
despised, the earl gave the he to his sovereign, and told him that, but for his 
kingly rank, he would make him ri'pent tlio wrong he had dime him. Tliis 
happened in 12.')2 Leicester vithdrew for a season into Prance, hut Henry 
was soon reyoneiled, in appearance, and the earl returned to England, where 
his popularity incrcaised in proportion to the growing weakness anrl misgov- 
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ernnierit. of the king. lie ivas one of the anneal barons that met in Wostminster 
hall, and now he was ready to follow up Uio.xi' demoustrations at O.vford. 

On the lltJi of Juni! the pariiapieut, which the royalists called the Mad 
J’arhament;, ni(*t at Oxford. Having no ridiance on the king, who had so 
often broken both proinise and oatlg the grc'at liarons summoned all who 
owed them military .service to attend in arms on tiie occasion. Thus secured 
from the attai'k of the foridgners in t!ie king's pay, tJii'j^ proccKided to their 
object will) gr(>at vigour and detemiination. 'l1i(‘ committee of giA’ormneiit 
W'as appointed rvithout a murmur on the jiart of the timid Ihmry; it con- 
sisted of twi'iity-fonr uiMiibcn’s, twi'lve of whom were chosen ]>y tlu' barons 
and tw'clvfi liy the king. The king's choice fell upon his nephew Fhuiry, the 
son of Richard, thi* titnlar king of the Romans; upon CUiy and William, lus 
own half-brothers; thci bisho]W of L tulon and Winchester; the earls of War- 
W'ick and Warenne; the alihots of Wesiniinstcr and Bt. Martin’s, London; 
on John Mansel, a friar; and Peter of Savoy, a ridalion of the que.en. Tlic 
mombci-s appointed by the barons were the, bishop of 'Worei'stor; the earls 
Bimon of Leicester, Richard of Gloucester, Humphrey of Hereford, Roger of 
Norfolk, earl manshal; the lords Roger Mortimer, John Fitzgeoffmy, Hugh 
Bigod, Richard de Grey, William Banlolf, Peter do Mont, fort, and Hugh Jo 
Despenser. 

1'he earl of Leicester was at the head of this supreme council, to the main- 
tenance of whose ordinances the king, and afterwards his son Edward, took 
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a solemn oath. The parliament then proceeded to enact that four knights 
should be chosen by the votes of the freeholders in each county, to lay before 
the parliament all breaches of law and justice that might occur ; that a new 
sheriff should be annually chosen by the freeholders in each county; and 
that three sessions of parliament should be held regularly every year: the 
first, eight days after Michaelmas; the second, the morrow after Candlemas 
Day; and the third, on the first day of June. 

The benefits derived from the acts of this parliament were prospective 
rather than immediate, for the first consequences were seven or eight years 
of anarchy and confusion,_ the fruits of insincerity and discontent on the part 
of the court, and of ambition and intrigue on the part of the great barons. 
Prince Edward, the heir to the throne, the earl of Warenne, and others took 
the oaths to the Statutes or Provisions of Oxford with unconcealed reluctance 
and ill-humour. Though their leaders were liberally included among the 
twenty-four guardians of the kingdom, the foreign faction was excessively 
dissatisfied with the recent changes, and said openly, and wherever they went, 
that the acts of 0.xford ought to be set aside as illegal and degrading to the 
king’s majesty. Irritated by their opposition and their secret intrigues, Leices- 
ter and his party scared tlie four half-brothers of the king and a herd of their 
relations and retainers out of the kingdom. The departure of these foreigners 
increased the popularity of the barons with the English people; but they 
were seduced by the temptations of ambition and an easy triumph over all 
opposition; they filled up the posts vacated in the committee of government 
with their own adherents, leaving scarcely a member in it to represent the 
king; and they finally lodged the whole authority of government in the hands 
of their council of state and a standing committee of twelve persons. This 
great power was abused, as all unlimited power, whether held by a king, or 
an oligarchy, or a democracy, ever will be, and the barons soon disagreed 
among themselves. 


QUARREL BETWEEN LEICESTER AND GLOUCESTER 

About six months after the meeting at Oxford (1259), Richard, king of 
the Romans, having spent all his money among the Germans, was anxious 
to return to England that he might get more. At St. Omer he was met by a 
messenger from Leicester, who told him that he must not set foot in the king- 
dom unless he swore beforehand to observe the Provisions of Oxford. Richard 
toally gave an ungracious assent: he took the oath, joined his brother, and 
immediately commenced organising an opposition to the committee of govern- 
ment, Soon after his arrival it was seen that the barons disagreed more than 
ever. The earl of Gloucester started up as a rival to Leicester, and a violent 
quarrel — ^the first of many — broke out between those two powerful lords. 
Then there was presented a petition from the knights of shires or counties, 
complaining that the barons had held possession of the sovereign authority 
for eighteen months, and had done no good in the way of reform. A few 
improvements, chiefly regarding the administration of justice, were then 
enacted; but their slender amoirnt did not satisfy the nation, and most of 
the barons were more anxious for the prolongation of their own powers and 
jirofits than for anything else. 

By degrees two factions were formed in the committee: when that of 
Gloucester obtained the ascendancy, Leicester withdrew into France. Tlien 
Gloucester would have reconciled himself with the king, but as soon as Prince 
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Edwaul saw Uiis lio declared for Leicester, wlio returned. Tlie manoiuvres 
and intrigues of party now become almost as uumtelhgible as they are un- 
interesting; recoucihation.s and ]>reachcs betw een the Leicester and Gloucester 
factions, and then between the baions generally and the, court, a changing and 
a changing again of sides aiifi principles, perplex and di.sgraec a scene where 
nothing seems fixed exci'pt Leicester’s dislike and distrust of the king, and a 
general but somewhat vague affection among the barons of both parties for 
the provisions of Magna Gharta. 

Heniy, who had long W'joiced at the division among the barons, now (1261) 
thought the moment was come for escaping from their authority. He had 
a papal dispensat.ion in his pocket for the oaths he had taken at Oxford, and 
this sot his conseienee ((uit(‘ at ease. On tlu' 2<l of February he ventured to 
tell the committee of government that, seeing the ah, use tiny had made of 
their authority, ho should lienceforvanl govern witliout. them. He then 
hastened to the Tower, which had recmdly lieen rejiaired and strengthened, 
and seizi'd all the momy m the mint. I'h-om bi'liind those strong walls ho 
ordered that the gah's of London should be closed, and that all the citizens 
should swear fresh fealty to him. 

The barons called out theiryassals and niarcbed upon tbe cajiital. Prinoe 
Edward was aiuusing himself in h'rance at a tournament, and it was agri'ed 
by both parties to await, bis arrival. He came in haste', and, instead of joining 
his father in the Tower, joined the barons. In sjute of this jiinetiein — or per- 
haps wo ought ratluii’ to say, in eonsequence of it — many of the' nobles wont over 
and joined the king, who imblishf'd tlii' pojie’s bull of dispensation, together 
with a manifesto in which lu' sed forth that ho had reigneel forl.y-fivo years in 
peace and according to justici', never comiiiit.ting such deeds of ■wrong and 
violence as the barons bad recently coinmittod. J'’or a time he met. with 
success, and Leici'ster n'turiied one^' moro to fTanco, vowing that he wouhl 
never trust the faith of a perjured king. 

In 12()3 another change and shifting of parts took jilace. The earl of 
Gloucester was dead, and his son, a very young man, insti'ad of being the rival 
became for a while the bosom frunul of Lcicjester. Prince hldward, on the 
other hand, veered round to the court, and had made himself unpopular by 
calling ill a foreign guard. In the month of March young Gloucester called 
his retainers and confederates together at. Oxford, and the earl of Leicester 
returned to ICngland in the month of Ajiril, and put. himself at their head. 
The great earl at once raised the banner of war, and after taking several royal 
castles and towns, marched rapidly upon London, whore the mayor and the 
common people declared for him. 'Ine king was safe in Iho Towc'r; Prince 
Edward lied to Windsor castle, and the (juecn, his mother, atti'uijilcil to 
escape by water in the .same direction; hut when .she approached London 
bridge, a cry ran among the populace, who hated her, of “Drown the, witch! ” 
and filthand stones were thrown at the barge. The mayor took ])il,y on licr, 
and p,arri('d her for safety to Rt. Paul's. 

Richard of Gornwall contrived to effect a hollow reconciliation between 
the barons and his unwarlike brother, who yielded everything, only reseiving 
to himself the u,sual resource of breaking hi.s compact as soon as circum.Hti»nces 
should seeni favourable. It is true his suhji'cts had repeatedly exacted too 
much, but it is equally certain that he never made the smallest concession 
to them in good faith, and with a determination to nispect it. h’oreigners 
were once nioro banished the kingdom, and t.he custody of the royal castles 
was a^ain intnistcd to Leicester and his assooiates. Peace and amity were 
sworn in July; but by the month of October the king was in arms against the 
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barons, and nearly succeeded in taking Leicester prisoner. This new crisis 
was mainly attributable to a condition exacted by that great earl — that the 
authority of the committee of government should not only last for the lifetime 
of the kmg, but be prolonged during the reign of his successor. Up to this 
point Prmce Edward had pretended a great respect for his oath, professing to 
doubt whether an absolution from Rome could excuse perjury, and he had fre- 
quently protested that, having sworn to the Provisions of Oxford, he would 
religiously keep that vow; but this last measure removed all his scruples, and 
denouncing the barons as rebels, traitors, and usurpers, he openly declared 
against them and all their statutes. 

To stop the hoiTors of a civil war, some of the bishops induced both parties 
to refer their differences to the arbitration of the French king (1264). The 
conscientious and justice-loving Louis IX pronounced his award in the begin- 
ning of February (1264). He insisted on the observance of the Great Charter ; 
but otherwise his decision was in favour of the king, as he set aside the Pro- 
visions of Oxford, ordered that the royal castles should be restored, and that 
the sovereign should have full power of choosing his own ministers and officers, 
whether from among foreigners or natives. The barons, who were better 
acquainted than Louis with the character of their kmg, well knew that if the 
securities they had exacted were all given up, the provisions of the national 
chartera would be despised, as they were previously to the parliament of 
Oxford; and they therefore resolved not to be bound by the award, which, they 
insisted, had been obtained through the unfair influence of the wife of Louis, 
who was sistor-in-law to King Ifeniy. 

The civil war wms therefore renewed with more fury than ever. The 
strength of the royalists lay in the counties of the north and the extreme west ; 
that of the barons in the midland counties, the southeast, the Cinque Ports, 
and, above all, in the city of London and its neighbourhood. At the tolling 
of the gi’oat bell of St. Paul’s the citizens of London assembled as an armed 
host. In the midst of this excitement they fell upon the unfortunate Jews, 
and, after plundering them, massacred above five hundred — ^men, women, 
and children — in cold blood. In other parts of the kingdom the royalists 
robbed and murdered the Jews under pretext of their being friends to the 
barons ; and the barons’ party did the like, alleging that they were allied with 
the king, and that they kept Greek fire hid in their houses in order to destroy 
the friends of liberty. 


THE BATTLE OE LFaWES; DE MONTFOBT’s GOVERNMENT (1204 A.D.) 

The opening of the campaign was in favour of the royalists; but their foi’- 
iunes changed when they advanced to the southern coast and endeavoured 
to win over the jiowerful Cinque Ports. Leicester, who had remained guietly 
in London organising his forces, at length marched from the capital with the 
resolution of fighting a decisive battle. He found the king at Lewes, in 
Sussex — a bad position, in a hollow— which Henry, relying on his superiority 
of numbers, did not quit on the earl’s approach. Leicester encamped on 
the downs about two miles from Lewes. On the following morning, the 
14th of May, leaving a strong reserve on the downs, he descended into the 
hollow. 

The two armies soon j oined battle. On the king’s aide were the great houses 
of Bigod and Bohun, all the foreigners in the kingdom, the Percys with tlieir 
warlike borderers, and from beyond the borders John Comyn, John de Baliol, 
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and Robert de Bruce — ^iiauies that were soou to appear in a very dil'fei’ent 
drama. On the earl’s side were Gloucester, Derby, Warenne, the Despensers, 
Robert do Roos, William Marmion, Richard de Grey, John Fitzjohu, Nicholas 
Seagrave, Godlrey de Lucy, John de Vescy, and others of noble lineage and 
great estates. Prince Edward, who was destined to acquire the rudiments 
of war in the slaughter of his own subjects, began the battle by falling desper- 
ately upon a body of Londoners, who had followed Leicester to the field. This 
burgher militia could not stand against the trained caA’ahy of thc' prince, 
who chased and slew them by heaps. Eager to take a bloody vengeance for 
the insults the Londoners had offered his mother, Edward .spuned fomard, 
regardless of the manoeuvres of the other divisions of the royalist army. Be 
was as yet a young soldier, and the experienceil and skilful leader of thc barons 
made him pay dearly for his mistake. Ijcicestcr maile a concentrated attack 
on thc king, beat him most completely, and took him prisoner, with his bi other, 
the king of the Romans, John Gomyn, and Robert de Bruce, bi'tori' the [irinec' 
returned from his headlong pursuit. When Edwai'd arrived at the field of 
battle, he saw it covered with the slain of his own [larty, and learned that 
his father, with many nobk's, was in Leicester’s hands and Bliiit uj) m the 
l)rioiy of Lewes. Before he could recover himself he was chargc'tl by a body 
of horse and made pri.soner. The kiug’,s half-brotluirs, who were agiiiii in 
Ellwand, fled to Pevensey, whence they oscapwl to the Continent. 

The victory of the barons does not seem to have been disgraced l)y cruelty, 
but it is said to have cost the lives of more than five thousand Ihiglislimeu, 
who fell on thc field. On the following morning a treaty, or the Mne of Lewes, 
as it was called, was concluded. It was agreed that, i^lilwai-d and his cousin 
Henry, thc son of tlu! king of the Romans, should remain as host ages for 
tlieir father, s, and tliat thc whole quarrel .should bo again sulmiitlcd to a 
[K'aceful arbitration. But Leicester, who had now the right of thc strongest , 
kept both the king and his brother prlsonem as v^'cll as their sons, and, feeling 
Ills own greatness, liegan to be lo.ss tractable. Although tbc jjopc! ('xconi- 
municated him and his party, the people regarded the sontemfe with indif- 
ference; and many of the native clerg^, who had long Ikjcu disgust ('d both 
with pope and king, [iraiscd him in their sonnons as the reformer of abuses, 
tlic protector of the oiipressed, the father of the poor,_ the saviour of his country, 
thc avenger of the church. Thas siqiported, and indeed carried forward by 
a boimdlesH popularity, ho soou forced all such barons as hekl out for the 
king to surroiulcr their casUc.s and submit to the ju<!gnicnt of their poors. 
Tlu'se num were condomnwl merely to short [leriods of exile in rrelami; not 
on<? siilTerf'd death, or ohaiii.s, or forfeiture. 

Every ae.t of governnicnt was still performed in 1,he name of tlie king, 
whoso cajitivity was made .so light as to bo scarcely apjamnd., and who was 
treated with eveiy outward deindnstration of resjicct. I’he, <[ui-en had rc'tircid 
<0 the Oonfiiient before the battle of Lewess, and having busied h(‘i>«'lf in 
eollecling a host of foreign mei’cenaries, site now lay at Damnu', in h'lfiudors, 
almo.st ready to cross over and rciuiw the civil war. llie sbqis takem by 
IjiHCOster show at onexs lii.s entire emifidence in the good will of the nation, 
and his pensonal bravery and activity. He simimon(‘d the whole force of 
the country — from castles .and towns, citic's and boreughs — U) nie<d in arms 
on Barliatn Downs, and having (>iicamj)ed tlumi tlu're hes throw liiinself among 
the inariiK'rs of iflnglaml, and, taking the command of a fleet, cruised 
l)etween the English and Flemish coasts to in(!(‘t the iimKlors at sea. But 
thc quoeu’.s fl<!et never ventured out of port, her Imid forces dishouded, and 
that enUirpristi fell to thc grouml. 
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The mill of Leicester was effected by very different means. Confidenl 
in his talents and popularity, he ventured to display too marked a supenority 
above his fellows in the same cause ; this excited hostile feelings in several of 
the barons, whose jealousies and pretensions were skilfully worked upon by 
Prince Edward, who had by this time been removed from Dover castle, into 
which he had been thrown after the battle of Lewes, and placed, with his 
father, in the enjoyment of considerable peraonal liberty, by the order of 
a parliament which Leicester had summoned expressly to consider his case, 
m the bcginnnig of the year 1265, which is memorable in the history of the 
constitution as the first in which wo have certain evidence of the appearance 
of representatives from the cities and boroughs « 

Simon do Montfort, at the very moment of his fall, set the example of an 
extensive reformation in the frame of parliament, which, though his authority 
was nob acknowledged by the punctilious adherents to the letter and forms of 
law, was afterwards legally adopted by Edward, and rendered the parliament 
of that year the model of the British parliament, and in a considerable dcgi'ce 
affected the constitution of all other representative assemblies. It may, 
indeed, lie considered as the practical discovciy of popular representation. 
The particulars of the war are faintly discerned at the distance of six or seven 
centuries. The reformation of parliament, which first afforded proof from 
e.xperience that liberty, order, greatness, power, and wealth are capable of 
being blended together in a degree of harmony which the wisest men had not 
before behoved to be possible, will be held in everlasting remembrance.™ 

The earl of Derby opened a correspondence with the prince, and the earl 
of Gloucester set himself up as a rival to Montfort, and then, bj^ means of his 
brother, Thomas do Clare, who had boon placed about the prince’s person, 
concerted a plan for releasing Edward. 'This plan was successful; and on 
Thursday in Whitsunweek the prince escaped on a fleet horse which had been 
conveyed to him, and joined the earl of Gloucester at Ludlow, where the royal 
banner was raised. The pruico was made to swear that he would respect the 
charters, govern according to law, and expel foreigners; and it was upon these 
express conditions that Gloucester surrendered to him tiie command of the 
troops. This carl was a vain, weak young man, but his jealous fury against 
Leicester could not blind him to the obvious fact that but few of the nobility 
would make any sacrifices for the royal cause imloss their attachment to con- 
stitutional liberty were gratified by such pledges. 


THiD BATTLE OP EVESHAM (12G5 A.D.) 

About the same time the earl of Waronne, who had escaped from the battle 
of Lewes, lauded in South Wales with 120 knights and a troop of archei's; 
and other royalist chiefs rose in different parts of the country, according to a 
plan which seems to have been suggested by the military sagacity of Prince 
Edwimd. The earl of Leicester, keeping good hold of the king, remained at 
Hereford, while his eldest son, Simon do Montfort, with a j)art of his army, 
was in Sussex. The object of the prince was to prevent the junction of these 
separated forces, and to keep the earl on the right bank of the Severn. Edward 
destroyed all the bridges and boats on tliat river and socui’od the fords ; but, 
after some skilful manccuvrcs, the earl crossed the Severn and encamped 
near Worcester, whore he expected his son would join him. 

But Simon’s conduct in war was not equal to his father’s, for he allowed 
himself to be surprised by night near Kenilworth, where Edward took his 
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horses and treasure, and most of his knights, and forced him to lake refuge, 
almost naked, in the castle there, the prmcipal residence of the De Montfort 
family. The eail, still hopmg to meet his son’s forces, advanced to Evesham, 
on the river Avon. On the morning of the 4th of August, as he looked toAvards 
the hills in the direction of Kenilworth, ho saw his own standards advancing 
His joy, however, was but momentary; for he discovered, when too late to 
retreat, that they were his son’s banners in the hands of his enemies, and, 
nearly at the same time, he saw the heads of columns showing themselves on 
cither flank and in his rear. These well-conceived combined movements had 
been executed with unusual precision ; the earl was surrounded — every road 
was blocked up. As he observed the skilful way in which the hostile forces 
were disiiosed, he uttered the complaint so often used by old generals, “They 
have learned from me the art of war”; and then, it is said, he added, “The 
Lord have mercy on our souls, for I .see our bodies are Princii Edwaid’s.” 
He did not, however, neglect the duties of the cuumiandiT, but marshalled 
his men in the best manner. He then spent a short time in prayer and took 
the sacrament, as was his wont, before going into bal tk*. 

Having failed in an attempt to force the road to Kenilworth, he formed in a 
solid circle on the summit of a hill, and several tunes repulsed the charges of 
his foes, who gradually closed round him, attacking at all points. The; king, 
being in the earl’s camp when the royalists appeared, was encasiid in armour 
which concealed his h'aturcs and put upon a war-lior.se. In one of the charge, s 
the imbfcile old man was dismounted, and in danger of being .slain, but he 
cried out, “Hold your hand! 1 am Harry of WinchestcT,” and this prince, 
who happened to bo near, ran to his rescue and carried him out of the hk'U'c. 
Leicester’s horse was killed under him, but the carl ro.se unhurt from his fall 
and fought bravely on foot. A body of Welsh were broken and fled, and the 
nmubi^r of his enemies still .seemed to increase on all sidi's. He then askisl 
the royalists if they gave quarter, and was told that there was no quarter for 
traitom. His gallant sou Henry was killed IxTore his <(y(‘S, the bravest and 
best of his friends fell in heaps around him, and at last the great earl himsfdf 
died with his .swortl in his hand. 

The hatred of the royalists was too much inflamed to admit of the human- 
ities of usages of chivalry. No prisoners were taken ; t.h(* slauglitcT, usually 
confined to the “meaner sort,” who could not pay ransom, was extended to 
the noblest and wealthicist, and all the barons and knights of Leice, star’s party, 
to the number of 180, were de,spatclie(l. After the battle the cor])s{^ of Ltsices- 
tcr was brutally mangled, and treated with every kind of indignity; hut by 
the people his memory was affectionately cherished, and long after ho was 
spoken of among them under the title of Hir Simon the Righteous,® 


TIIK mATJACTER OP HIMON J)K MONTPORT 

“The man who gave to English freedom,” say,H Freeman,'^ “its second 
and more lasting shape, the hero and martyr of England in the greate.st of 
her constitutional struggle.^, was Simon d(j Montfort.” His most recent 
biographer, Prothoro,^ has well said that a justesr estimate of his p<!raonal 
character can be reached by a simple nwiew of his actions, than by any sort 
of a,nalysis of what we to-day think the man must nocosKarily have b(jcn who 
achieved the ^at thin^ tliat Simon did.« 

“Nothing is more (lifficult,” wrote Dr. Robert Henry, ^ “than to form a 
|iKt idea of the character of this illustrious person who was abhorred as a 
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devil by one half of England, and adored as a saint or guaruian angel by the 
other. He was unquestionably one of the greatest generals and |}oliticians 
of his age : bold, ambitious, and enterprising, ever considered by friends and 
enemies as the very soul of the party which he espoused ” 

These words are true, but they contain only half the truth. He was 
more than a great general, more than a great politician, far more than a 
mere party leader, inasmuch as he obeyed to the death that i-uling principle 
which his own words expressed, “I would rather die without a foot of land 
than break the oath that I have made.” This was why he was worshippeil 
as a saint and a martyr; and if we smOe at the popular superstition which 
believed in the miracles -wrought at his tomb, we can look up to the popular 
instinct which recognised in him that rarest of all miracles, a true patriot. 
The form of government which he set up, and the constitutional measures 
he adopted to strengthen it, sufficiently disprove the assertion that he used 
the pretext of reform to cover the designs of a purely selfish ambition. The 
fact that he never aimed at supreme power, in spite of the insults and injuries 
he received at tlie hands of Henry, until it became evident that in no other 
way could justice be done, acquits him of the charge of traitorous disloyalty 
to his king. The fact that he was the only one of the greater nobles who 
remained time to his cause shows how far he was above the prejudices of class, 
and what temptations ho had to surmount before he k'ft the common rut 
in which his peers were content to move, and marked out for himself the 
nobler and more dangerous course to which duty called him. A conviction 
of his own honesty of_ purpose, a firm faith that the riglit would triumph, 
as well as an overweening confidence in his own powers, led him to persevere 
in that coumo to the end, and to essay the impossible. Ho failed, but ho was 
fortunate in that he did not live to feel the bildernoss of failure. 

The value and pormaiwuicy of the groat earl’s work have by no one been 
better sot forth than by the pen of England’s greatest consi.itutional historian, 
Bishop Stubbs.? “Had he lived longer,” says Stubbs, “the prospect of the 
throne might have opened before him, and he might have liecome a destroyer 
instead of a saviour.” He could by no chance have made a better king tlian 
Edward ; and had lie failed, according to this somewhat paradoxical view, 
England would have been subjected to greaUu’ dangers from the very 
virtues of Edward than from the vices of his father ; since the one would 
probably have attained, whereas the other only aimed at, the powers of a 
despot. Stubbs believes that the idea of representative government 
ripened under Simon’s hand ; and that he was “ one of the first to see the 
uses and the glories to which it would ultimately grow.” This must not, 
however, l)e taken as confirmatory of Plume’s sta(<‘incnt that the House of 
Commons was planned by his hand. Representative institutions of JEngland 
were doubtless helped forward, lint quite as surely were not created, by’hini. 
But the painslaldng labours that have made this evident have served, on the 
other hand, to bring into clearer light the fact tliat Simon de Montfort was 
at all times a consistent defender of the rights of the governed.® 

If in his public life he cannot bo altogetluT freed from blame, his private 
life was beyond reproach. A blamoloss husband, a kind, loo kind, father, a 
constant friend— he was the model of a Christian knight am 1 gen tioinan. That 
he was the best hated as he was the best loved man of his day is but natural. 
His character was one calculated to offend as many as it attracted. In a 
rough age, one may perhaps say in political matters in every age, no one can 
do groat things without some ambition, some imperiousness, some selfishness, 
if one is to stamp with that name the necessary self-assertion of a strong 
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character. Who shall say in what proportion these are to be mingled with 
other and nobler attributes— sympathy, devotion, uprightness, perseverance, 
energy, faith? No man is faultless, and he was no exception to the rule; 
but if any faults can be said to ennoble a character, they are those of Simon 
de Montfort. 

A man of Simon’s greatness was naturally much written about by con- 
temporary writers. One of the best of these estimates, that of Rishanger,* 
the monk of St. Albans, we give in conclusion : 

“He was indeed a mighty man, and prudent, and circumspect; in the use 
of arms and in experience of warfare superior to all others of his time ; com- 
mendably endowed with knowledge of letters ; fond of hearing the offices of 
the church by day and night; sparing of food and drink, as those who were 
about him saw with their own eyes ; in time of night watching more than ho 
slept, as his more intimate friends have oft related. In the greatest difficul- 
ties which he went through while handling affairs of state, he was found 
trustworthy; notably in Gascony, whither he went by command of the king, 
and there subdued to the king’s majesty rebels beforctime imconquerod, and 
sent them to England to his lord the king. He was, moreover, pleasant and 
witty in speech, and ever aimed at the reward of an admirable faith; on 
account of which he did not fear to undergo death, as shall be told hereafter. 
His constancy all men, even his enemies, admired ; for when others had sworn 
to observe the Provisions of Oxford, and the most part of them despised and 
rejected that to which they had swoni, he, having once taken the oath, like 
an immovable pillar stood firm, and neither by throats, nor promises, nor 
gifts, nor flatteiy could be moved to depart in any way with the other mag- 
nates from the oath which he had taken to reform the state of the realm. 

“He commended himself to the prayers of the religious, and humbly, as 
with brotherly affection, he bogged io he allied with them, in the pouring 
out of prayers to God for the stahi of the realm and the peace of the church; 
and ho was constant in supplication that divine grace might keep him spot- 
less from avarice and covetousness of earthly things, knowing for a surety 
that many in those days were encumbered by such vices, as the issue of 
things afterwards made clear. To the religious and other prelates of the 
church, commended by honesty of life, he showed all due reverence. The 
blessed Robert, once bishop of Lincoln, is related to have enjoined upon the 
earl, for the remission of his sins, that ho should take upon himself that cause 
for which he fought even unto death; declaring that the peace of the English 
church could never bo secured without the temporal sword, and constantly 
affirming that all who died in her and for her should receive the crown of 
martyrdom. It is related by trustworthy pemons that the bishop once placed 
his hands on the head of the earl’s first-born son, and said to him, ‘ My dearest 
son, thou and thy father shall both die on one day and by one hurt, for the 
cause of justice.’ And the earl, like a second Joshua, worshipped justice, as 
the very medicine of his soul.” 


THK PERMANENCY OP SIMON’s REFORMS 

Though Simon de Montfort was slain, his lifeless remains outraged, his 
acts branded as those of a usurper, and his name, held in abhorrence by the 
powerful, was distin^ished only by the. blessings of the poor and the praise 
of the learned— yet, in spite of authority and prejudice, his bold and fortu- 
nate innovations survived. 

H, w.— YOii. xviir* 2 0 
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When the barons originally took up arms against John they exercised 
the indisputable right of resistance to oppression. They gave a wholesome 
warning to sovereigns, and breathed into the hearts of nations a high sense 
of their rights. But in this first stage they knew not how to improve their 
victory; they took no securities, and made no lasting provision for the time 
to come. Both parties might have won successive victory, with no other 
fruit than alternate tyranny. 

In the second stage of the contest the national leaders obtained, in the 
Great Charter, a solemn recognition of the rights of mankind; and some 
provisions which, by reseiwing to a national assembly the power over many 
taxes, laid the foundation of a permanent and effective control over the 
crown. Still the means of redressing giicvances chiefly lay in an appeal to 
arms — a coarse and perilous expedient, which, however justifiable by an 
extreme necessity, is always of uncertain issue, and of which the frequent 
repetition is incompatible with the peace and order of human society. Such 
were the plans of government in the Great Charter, the Provisions of Oxford, 
and the Mise or Agreement of Lewes. 

The third epoch is distinguished by the establishment of a permanent 
assembly, which was on ordinary occasions capable of checking the prerogative 
by a quiet and constant action, yet strong enough to oppose it more decisively 
if no other means of preventing tyranny should be left. Hence the unspeak- 
able importance of the new constitution given to parliament by Simon do 
Montfort. Hence also arose the necessity under which the succeeding king, 
with all his policy and energy, found himself of adopting this precedent from 
a hated usuiper. It would have been vain to have legally strengthened 
parliament against the crown, unless it had been actually strengthened by 
widening its foundations, by rendering it a bond of union between orders of 
men jealous of each other, and by multiplying its points of contact with the 
people — the sole allies from whom succour could be hoped. The introduc- 
tion of knights, citizens, and burgesses into the legislature, by its continuance 
in circumstances so apparently inauspicious, showed how exactly it suited 
the necessities and demands of society at tliat moment. No sooner had 
events thrown forward the measure, than its fitness to the state of the com- 
munity became apparent. It is often thns that in the clamours of men for 
a succession of objects, society, by a sort of elective attraction, seems to 
select from among them what has an affinity with itself, and what easily 
combmes with it in its state at the time. The enlargement of the basis of 
the legislature thus stood the test which discriminates visionary prospects 
from necessary repair and prudent reformation. It would be nowise incon- 
sistent with this view of the subject, if we were to suppose that De Montfort, 
by thfe novelty, paid court to the lower orders to gam allies against the 
nobility — -the surmise of one ancient chronicler, eagerly adopted by several 
modem historians. That he might entertain such a project as a temporary 
expedient is by no means improbable. To ascribe to him a more extensive 
foresight would be unreasonable in times better than his. If the supposition 
could be substantiated, it would only prove more clearly that his ambition was 
guided by sagacity— that ho saw the part of society that was growing in 
skength,_and with which a provident government ought to seek an alliance— 
t^t, amidst the noise and confusion of popular complaint, he had learned 
the art of deciphering its often wayward language, and of discriminating 
the clamour of a moment from demands rooted in the nature and circum- 
stances of society 
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THE KESTOUATION OF THE KINCi 

After the decisive victory of Evesham, the king, resuming the sceptre, 
went to Warwick, where he was joined by his brother, the king of the Romans, 
who, with many other prisoners taken by Leicester at Lewes, now first 
recovered his liberty. Early in the next month, on the “ feast of the Transla- 
lation of St. Edward,” a parliament assembled at Winchester. Here it was 
seen that, even in the moment of success, the king could not venture to 
revoke any part of the Great Charter. His victory had been achieved by 
the arms of English barons, who, generally speaking, had conemred in the 
former measures against his faithless government, and whose opposition to 
the earl of Leicester’s too great power had in no sense weakened their love 
of constitutional safeguards, or their hatred of an absolute king. Led away, 
however, by personal animosities, the parliament of Winchester passed some 
severe sentences against the family and partisans of the late earl, and deprived 
the citizens of London of their charter. 

A desperate resistance was thus provoked, and successive insurrections 
broke out in different parts of the kingdom. Young Simon do Montfort and 
his associates niaintaincd themselves for a long time in the isles of Ely and 
Axliolme ; the Cing[ue Ports refused to submit ; the castle of Konilw'orth defied 
several royal armies; and Adam Gordon, a most warlike baron, maintained 
himself in the forests of Hampshire. Prince Edward’s valour and ability 
had full occupation for nearly two yeai-s, and at last it was found necessary 
jo relax the severity of government, and grant easier terms to the vanquished, 
in order to obtain the restoration of internal tranquillity. With this view a 
committee was appointed of twelve bishops and barons, and their award, 
called the Dictum of Kenilworth, was confinned by the king and parliament. 

The carl of Gloucester, whoso personal qu.arrel with Leicester had been 
the chief cause of the overthrow of the bai'oniai oligarchy and the restora- 
tion of Henry, quarrollod with the king and once more tf)ok up arms, alleging 
that oven the Dictum of Kenilworth was too harsh, and that the court was 
seeking to infringe the Provisions of 0.xford, and breaking the promises given on 
the field of Evesham. The dissatisfied Londoners made common cause with 
him, and received him within their walls; but, losing heart at the approach 
of the king’s army, Gloucester opened negotiations, and submitted on con- 
dition of receiving a full pardon for himself. At the same time the Londoners 
compound(d for a fine of 25,000 marks. The po])o most laudably laboured 
to diffuse the spirit of mercy and moderation; and the gallantry and generosity 
shown by Prince Edward on one occasion did more in subduing opposition 
than a hundred executions on the scaffold could have done. In a battle 
fought in a wood near Alton the prince engaged Adam Gordon hfind to hml, 
and vanquished that redoubtable knight in fair single combat. When Adaiii 
was broxight to the ground, instead of despatching him, he generously gave 
him his life. On that very night he introduced him to the qucjon at Guild- 
ford, prociuod him his pardon, rceoivod him into his own especial favour, 
and was from that time forward most faithfully served by Sir Adam. 

On die 18th of November, ]2(}7,’ two years and three months after the 
battle of Evesham, the king, in parliament at Marlborough, adopted some of 

* “It is evuious that to the most disturbed period of tliis turbulent reign, -when ignorance 
seemed to be thickening and the human mtclleot to decline, there was written and given to the 
world die best treatise upon kw of which England could boast till the publication of Black- 
stone’s Comrrmtoenea in the middle of the eiehtcentU century. The author, usually styled 
Henry do Bracton," has gone by the names of Brycton, Britton, Briton, Breton, and Brets; 
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tli6 most valiiablo of the provisions of the cmi of Leicester, and enacted 
other good laws’- Thus all resistance was disarmed, and the patriots, or the 
outlaws, in the isle of Ely, who were the last to submit, threw down their 
arms aiid accepted the conditions of the Dictum of Kenilworth. As soon 
as the country was thoroughly tranquillisod. Prince Edward and his cousin 
Henry took the cross, in which they were followed by nearly one hundred 
and fifty English lords and knight s.« 

Historians have been fond of conjecturing as to the causes that could 
have led to Edward’s apparently extraordinary action at this time in going 
upon a crusade and leaving the kingdom under an aged and weak king in 
the distracted state that always follows a bitter civil war Hume/ thinks 
that Edward subordinated all else to his love of glory. Knight;/ believes we 
are too apt to minimise the power of religious (‘nthusiasm. Lingard^^ suggest. s 
that there was more of policy than devotion in his conduct. Stubbs^ inclines 
to this latter view, and says; “Edward knc'w that he had ma<lo enemies in 
the late war; a few years would heal the old wound.s. He kncw_ that the 
land was exhausted; a few yi'ars’ rest would give it time to recruit. If he 
were likely to be the cause of unrest he wore better away; and oven if he 
should not return until ho returned as king, he might begin his new career 
less hampered than he would otherwise have been by the policy of his father."" 

Having taken many precautionary measures in case his father should die 
during his absence, and having most wisely obtained the grant of a new 
charter, with the restoration of their liberties, to the citizens of London, and 
a free pardon to a few nobles who still lay under the king’s ban, Edward 
departed with his wife Eleanor, his cousin Henry, and his knights, in tlm 
month of July, 1270. Many of the choicest chivalry of England left their 
bones to bloacti on the Syrian shore; but the fate of Henry d'Almaine, jis 
they called the son of the king of tlic Romans, wa.H more tragical, as well us 
much more unusual. He was assassinated in a church at Viterbo, in Italy, 
by his two cousins, Simon and (Kiy do Montfort, who, with their mother, 
the countess of Leicester, King Henry’s own sist('r, had been driven out of 
England, and who considered the king of tho Romans the bitterest enemy 
of their house. 'Tliat vain old man, the king of the Romans, was rejoicing 
in the possession, or display, of a young German bride, and was still flattering 
himself with the hopes of the imperial crown when the melancholy catastrophe 
of his son reminded him of the vanity of human wishes. He did not long 
survive the shock; he died in the month of December, 1271; and in tho fol- 
lowing winter his brother, Henry III, followed him to tho grave, expiring at 
Westminster, after a long illness and great demonstrations of piety, on the 
feast of St, Edmund, the IGth of November, 1272. Henry had lived sixty- 
eight years, and had been fifty-six years a king — at least in name.® 

and some have doubted -whother all tlieso names are not imaginary, From the elegance of his 
style, and the familiar kno-wlodge he displays of the Roman law, I cannot doubt tliat he was 
an ecclesiastic who had addicted himself to the study of jurisprudence. For comprehensive- 
ness, tor lucid arrangement, for logical preciaon, this author was unrivalled during many 
ages."— Lord Campbbijo’s o TAvm of the ChanceUora. 

P Hallamp lays great emphasis on what he calls the “most prominent and charaoteristic. 
distinction between tho constitution of England and that of every other country in Europe”— 
namely, tho refusal of civil privileges to the lower nobility, or gentry. Everywhere else the 
appellations of nobleman and gentleman are synonymous. In England the law has never 
taken notice of gentlemen. A comparison of two almost contemporary French and English 
legal writers, Beaiimanoiro and Bracton», makes clear the distinction between the Ctentinent 
and England in this respect. The Frenchman ranges the people into three classes: noble, 
free, and servile; the Englishman into tho ih-visions of freedom and villeinage. On the 
whole there was a virtual equaliiy of rights among all the commoners of England, while the 
English peerage in itself imparted no privilege except to its actual possessor.} 
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THE CHARACTER OF HENRY III 

The characteristics of Henry III were so well known as to admit of but 
little difference of opinion, and estimates of him, either contemporary or 
modern, are in singular agreement. Like many another prince who has had 
the fortune, or ill fortune, to be born to the pm pic, he was by temperament 
absolutely unfitted to be a ruler. His virtues were of the priestly order; 
his vices, at the worst, were those of self-indulgence, ill temper, and prodi- 
gality. He is generally acknowledged to have been accomplished and refined 
in an unusual degree. But he was lavishly liberal rather than heai'tily_ gen- 
erous, and rash rather than brave. Impulsive, ambitious, pious, and in an 
ordinaiy sense virtuous, ho was still, as Stubbs/ truly says, “utterly devoid 
of all the elements of greatness.” “As a subject,” writes Prothero,!^ “ho 
would have been hannk'ss, and even pcrhaps rospectable:^ as a king ho was 
weak, hasty, impnident, equally incapable in the position of a ruler, an 
ailministrator, or a general.” 

Seldom has the character of a sovereign had a more important bearing on 
the events of his reign than Henry’s had on his. llis follies and weaknesses 
gave the opportunity for the successors of the barons who had forced the 
Great Charter from his father at Runnymede to reassert the national liberties 
there acknowledged, in such firm and enduring form that the mightiest of 
his successors were never able completely to overthrow tlieni. _ Stubbs/ 
makes a striking comparison between Henry mid John. “ Unlike his father, 
who was incapable of receiving any impression,” he says, “Heniy was so 
susceptible to impressions that none of them could last long; John’s hemt 
was of millstone, Henry’s of wax; yet they had in common a certain feminine 
([uality of irresolute pertinacity, which it would be a mockery to call 
elasticity.” « 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE REIGN OF EDWARD I 

[1272-1307 A.D.] 

To fcjtrengthcn and develop the royal power; to widen the liold of 
the king on the nation by taking the people themselves into part- 
nership with him in the administration of his inheritance, to work 
out under happier auspices the great ideas of Montfort, and to turn 
schemes meant to bring about a revolution into devices for the reg- 
ular government of the realm; to stand forth, alcove all, as the truly 
national king, who ruled through the advice of his own nobles and 
scorned the foreign favourite and paiasite — such were among the 
main lines of Edward's work as a king.— T. F. Tout,^ 


icijwaed’s cbusade 

From the abbey church of Westminster the barons, who had attended 
his father’s funeral, went to the new temple and proclaimed the absent Ed- 
ward by the style of “king of England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aqui- 
taine.” 'This was on Sunday, the 20th of November, four days after the 
demise of Henry. A new great seal was made; Walter de Merton was ap- 
pointed chancellor; Walter Giffard, archbishop of York, the earl of Cornwall, 
a smwiving son of Richard, king of the Romans, and the earl of Gloucester, 
assumed conjointly the office of guardians or regents of the kingdom; and 
such wise measures were taken that the public peace was in no way disturbed ; 
and the accession of Edward, though ho was far away, and exposed to the 
chances of war and shipwreck, was more tranquil than that of any preceding 
king since the Conquest. 

When Edward departed on the crusade he found that the French kii^, 
instead of sailing for Byria or Palestine, had turned aside to attack tlie Mus- 
sulman bey of Tunis. Louis landed on the African shore in the midst of 
summer, and took the camp and town of Carthage ; but the kin^ himself was 
attacked by a fatal dysentery, and he laid himself down to die among the 
ruins of ancient Carthage. When Prince Edward arrived, ho found that 
Louis was dead, and thai, more than half of his army had perished by disease. 
The survivors had, however, made advantageous terms with the bey of Tunis, 

380 
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and showed little inclination to leave that countiy and encounter fresh dangers 
in Palestine. The English then recrossed the Mediterranean to Sicily; but 
Edward would not renounce his project, or return home. He passed the 
winter at Trapani, vowing that, though all his soldiers should desert him, he 
would go to Acre attended only by Fowen, his groom. 

Early in the following spring ho set sail from Sicily, and landed at Acre, 
which was now almost the only residue of the crusaders’ conquests in the East, 
with a force which did not exceed one thousand men. But the fame of 
Richard was still bright on those shores; and while the Mohammedans 
trembled, the Christians gathered round the standard of_ the successor of 
Lion Heart, to whom Edward was scaicely inferior in pliysical strength and 
courage, while he was his superior in coolness and policy. The sultan of 
Babylon, who had prepared to take Acre by aa«ault, immediately retieated 
from its vicinity, ami crossing the dosi'rt went into Egypt. Edward ad- 
vanced, and obtained temporary possession of Nazareth, which was taken by 
storm. The prince, and many of the ICiiglish with him, weie soon after 
attacked with sickness, and returned to Aci-e, where they lingered some 
fifteen months, doing little or nothing; for the first enthusiasm among the 
Latin Christians had subsided upon seeing that Edward had scarcely any 
money, and received no reinforcements. 

The Mohammedans were not strong enough to attack Ac.ri*, which was so 
fortified as to bo enabled to defy them for twenty years longer, when the 
Mamelukes of Egypt took it and drove the misafk'rs and their descendants 
from every part of the Holy Land. Edward on his sitle was always too weak 
to attempt any extensive operations. His pn'.sence, however, both annoyed 
and distressed the Turks, and an attenqit was made to got rid of him by 
assassination. The emir of Jaffa, under pretence of embracing the Christian 
religion, opeiic'd a correspondonce with the English prince, and gi-mlually 
gained his confidence. The (‘iiiir sent letters and jin'sents, till Ws messengers 
were allowed to pass and repass without examination or suspicion. (Jn the 
Friday of Whitsuiiwoek, aliout th(! hour of vospc'rs, as lOdward was reclining 
on a couch, with nothing on him liut a loose robe, the emir’s _mos.senger made 
his usual salaam at the door of his apartment; h(i was ailmitted; and as he 
knelt and presented a letter with one hand, ho drew a concealed flagger with 
the other and aimed a blow at the; prince’s heart. Edward, Ihough wounded, 
caught the murderer in his iron grasp, threw him to the ground, and despatched 
him with his own weapon. The prince’s wound was not deep, but the dagger 
had been smeanid with poison. Fortiiiiah'ly there was at Acre an English 
surgeon with skill and neswo enough to jiaro away the sickis of the wound, 
and the grand master of the Templara sent sopic precious drugs to stop the 
progress of the venom. The affectionate attentions of his loving wife, Eleanor, 
may have contributed very effectualjy to Ills cure, but there is no good ground 
for believing that she sucked the poison from her husband’s wountl.^ 


TiiK EETunrr to enox-and 

Henry had already iinploiwl his sou to return to England, and now Edward 
gladly listened to proposals of peace, made by the sultan A truce was therefore 
concluded for ten years, and Edward sailed again for Sicily. Tcobaklo, arch- 

> The story of Eleanor’s stu-kinR the woiukI is not mentioned by any ohronidor living near 
the time. It seems to bo of Spanish orifpn, and to have been first montioned a century or two 
after the time. 
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deacon of Li^ge, who had accompanied the prince to Palestine, had been re- 
called some months before from Acre to fill the vacant chair of St. Peter. 
At Trapani, Edward received an earnest invitation from this old companion 
and steadfast friend, now Gregory X, to visit him at Rome. 

The prince crossed from Sicily to travel by land through the Italian penin- 
sula. At a mountain village in Calabria he met messengers, by whom he was 
informed, for the first time, of the death of his father. By the month of 
February, 1273, he was at Romo; but his friend, the pope, being absent, he 
stayed only two da 3 ^s in the Eternal City, and then turned aside to Civiti 
Vecchia, where the pope received him with honour and affection. Edward 
demanded justice on the assassins of Hem-y d’Almaine; but Simon de Mont- 
fort, one of them, had gone to account for his crimes before a higher tribunal ; 
and as Guy de Montfort had absconded, the king of England was obliged to 

be satisfied with a very imperfect vengeance. 
Leaving the pontiff, he continued his journey 
through Italy, and was received in triumph at 
every town. On" crossing the Alps, Edward 
was met by a dcjiutation from England. He 
travelled on to Paris, where he was courteously 
received by his cousin, Philip the Bold, and 
did homage to that king for the lands which he 
held in France..*^ From Paris it was expected 
that he would hasten to England; but he was 
called back to Guienne by the distracted state 
of that province, and detained there till the 
conclusion of the general council, which had 
been summoned to meet at Lyons. It was 
during this interval that ho was challenged to 
a tournament by the count de Ch^ons; who, 
it was afterwards said, under the pretence of 
(13:19-1307) doing him honour, concealed a most atrocious 

design against his life. The pontiff by letters 
earnestly exhorted the king to refuse, observing to him that no monarch haci 
ever condescended to tilt at a tournament; that such feats of arms had been 
forbidden by the church, on account of the murders with which they were fre- 
quently disgraced; and that it was folly in him thus to expose himself to the 
sword of the assassin, who, he had reason to suspect, at that very time 
thirsted for his blood.^ But Edward’s honour was at stake ; on the appointed 
day he entered the lists, attended by a thousand champions partly on foot, 
partly on horseback, and was met by his antagonist with a retinue nearly 
double in number. 

It might be that the English were exasperated by their suspicions, or that 
their opponents really entertained projecte of bloodshed — but the trial of 
skill and strength was soon converted into a most deadly battle; Edward’s 
archers drove meir opponents out pf the field, mixed among the knights, and 
sometimes cutting the girths of their saddles, sometimes ripping up the bowels 
of their horses, brought the riders to the ground and secured them as prisoners. 
The count de Chalons, a most athletic man, after tilting with his spear, threw 
his arms romid the king’s neck to pull him from his seat. Edward’s charger 
sprang forward at the same moment, and the count fell to the ground. He 

* These assertions of Gregory seem to countenance the suspicion of some ■writers that the 
Mi^S^rt^ Edward at Acre was in reality planned by the partisans of the house of 
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was replaced by his attendants ; but his fall had rendered him incapable of 
exertion, and he demanded quarter. The king’s passion induced him for a 
time to belabour a suppliant enemy; at length, disdaining to receive his 
sword, he compelled him to surrender to one of the foot champions. The 
F.nglisVi gained the prize after a most dangerous and sanguinary contest. ^ 
Edward now (1274) turned his thoughts towards England, and sent orders 
to prepare for his coronation. If these orders were obeyed, the coronation 
feast must have been a sublime specimen of a well-loaded table : for 380 head 
of cattle, 430 sheep, 450 pigs, 18 wild boars, 278 flitches of bacon, and 19,660 
capons and fowls were ordered by the king for this solemn occasion. As he 
travelled through France, Edward stopped at the pleasant towm of Montreuil, 
to settle some differences which had long existed between the English ancl 
Flemings, and which had seriously committed the commercial interests of 
both countries. On the 2d of August, 1274, after an absence of more than 
four years, he landed at Dover, and on the 19th of the same month, “after 
the feast of the Assumption,” he was crowned, together with his high-minded 
wife, in Westminster abbey. The nation was proud of the valour and fame 
of their king, who was now in the prime of mature manhood, being in his 
thirty-sixth year ; and the king had good reason to be proud of the affec- 
tion, loyalty, and prosperity of the nation. 


nmVAIU) AND TUB JEWS. IIIH CONSTITUTIONAL UEFORMS 

The government, however, was poor and embarrassed; and, in spite of 
all pretexts, this circumstance seems to have been the real whetstone of the 
animosity which Edward showed immediately after his acces.sion to one class 
of his subjects— the unhappy Jew.s. Tlie rest of the nation were now tolerably 
well protected from arbitrary spoliation by the Great Charter and the power 
of parliament ; but the mi.serable Israelites, considered unworthy of a participa- 
tion in the laws and rights of a Christiaii people, were left naked to oppression, 
no hand or tongue being raised in their defence, and the mass of the people 
rejoicing in their ruin. As a zealous crusader, Edwanl rletcsted all unbelievers, 
and his religious antipathies w'cnt hand-in-hand with his rapacity, and probably 
justified its excesses in his own eyes. The coin had been clipped and adulterated 
for many years, and the king chose to consider the Jews the sole or chief 
authors of this crime. To bring a Jew before a Christian tribunal was almost 
the same thing as to sign his death-warrant. Two hundred and eighty of 
both sexes were lianged in London alone, and many victims also suffered in 
every other town where they resided. 

As it was so common, clipped money might bo found upon every person 
in the kingdom; but once discovered in the possession of an Israclito, it was 
taken as an irrefragable })roof of guilt. The houses and the whole property 
of every Jew tliat suffered went to the crown, which thus had an interest in 
multiplying the number of convictions. Even before these judicial proceed- 
ings, the king prohibited the Jews from taking interest for money lent, from 
building synagogues, and buying lands or any free tenemputs. He put a 
capitation or poll tax upon them; he set a distinctive and odious badge upon 
their dress, that they might be known from all otliers— a Turkish custom, 
which in its time has been the cause of infinite suffering. Thirteen years 
later, when Edward was engaged in expensive foreign wars, and the parlia~ 
ment, in ill humour thereat, stinted his supplies, he ordered the sejzpe of 
every Jew in England ; and on an appointed day, men, women, and children — 
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every living creature in whose veins the ancient blood of the tribes was known 
or supposed to flow — ^were bratally arrested and cast into loathsome dungeons. 
There seems to have been no parity of justice on this occasion, and the Jews 
purchased their release by a direct payment of the sum of £12,000 to 
the king. Edward might have continued to make good use of them from 
time to time in this manner, as most of his predecessors had done ; but his 
fanaticism overcame his avidity for money, or, probably, he wanted a largo 
sum at once, for he was then in the midst of his scheme for the subjugation 
of Scotland, and had just married two of his daughters. 

It was in the year 1290, soon after the sitting of a parliament at Westminster, 
that his proclamation went forth commanding all the Jews, under the penalty 

of death, to quit the kingdom for- 
ever, within the space of two 
months. Their total number was 
considerable, for, though long 
robbed and persecuted in England, 
they had, notwithstandmg, in- 
creased and multiplied, and their 
condition in the other countries of 
Christendom being still worse than 
here, the stream of emigration had 
set pretty constantly from the op- 
posite side of the Channel. Sixteen 
thousand five hundred and eleven 
individuals received the king’s pass, 
with the gracious permission to 
carry with them as much of their 
ready money as would pay the im- 
mediate expenses of their voyage. 
Houses, lands, merchandise, treas- 
ures, debts owing to them, with 
their bonds, their tallies and obli- 
gations, were all seized by the king. 
The mariners of London, and the 
inhabitants of the Cinque Ports 
generally, who were as bigoted as 
mo kiu£ and thought it no sin to 
bo as rapacious towards the ac- 
cursed Jews, robbed many of them 
of the small pittance left them, 
and drowned not a few during 
their passage. Some few inai’incrs w’cre convicted and suffered capital pun- 
ishment; for the king, to use the keen sarcasm of Hume, was determined to 
be the sole plunderer in his dominions. 

Contemporaneously with these shameful proceedings against the Jews, Ed- 
ward enacted many just and wise laws for his Christian subjects.^ The nature 
of his reforms shows the extent of the evil that had existed. In 1299 all the 
judges of the land were indicted for bribery, and only two of the number were 

^ At the parhamont wliich mot in May, 1276, under the presidenco of Uie lord-chancellor 
Bumel, who had early distinguished himself not only in the civil and canon law, but in the 
common law of England, was passed the Statute of 'Westminster the First, deserving, says 
Lord Campbell,fl the name of a code rather than an act of parliament. “From this chieiy 
Edward 1 has obtained the name of the ‘English Justinianj’ absurdly enough, as the Roman 
emperor merely caused a compilation to be made of existing laws; whereas the object now 



St. iETHuiiUKnin''.s Ga.tb, Noioticii 
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acquitted; the chief justice of the court of king’s bench was convicted of 
instigating his servants to commit murder, and of protecting them against the 
law after the offence; the chief baron of the exchequer was imprisoned and 
heavily fined, and so was Sir Ralph de Hengham, the grand justiciar. But 
perhaps, in some of these cases, we shall not greatly err if we deduct from 
the delinquency of the accused, and allow something for the arbitrary will 
of the accuser. It is known that the king "was in great want of money, 
when, as the consequence of their condemnation, he exacted about 80,000 
marks from the judges. In recovering, or attemjiting to recover, such parts 
of the royal domain as had been encroached upon, and in examining the titles 
by which some of the great barons held their estates, he roused a spirit W'hich 
might have proved fatal to him had he not prudently stopped in time. 

When his coiniuissioners asked Earl Warenne to show his titles, the earl 
drew his sword, and said: ‘‘By this instrument do I hold my lands, and by 
the same I intend to defend them! Our ancestors, coming into this rcahn 
with William the Bastard, acquircnl their possessions by their good swords.” 
Such title-deeds were uol. 1 o bo ( lisputed : but there were other cases where men 
wore less powerful swords, and w’herc written deeds and grants from the crown 
had been lost or destroyed during the convulsions of the country; and Edward 
seized some, manors and estates, and mad(' their owners redeem them by largo 
sums of money. There was much bad faith in these proceedings, but, as the 
king chose his victims with much prudence, no insurrection was excited. 


TIIH OONCiUKKT OK WALES (1277 A.D.) 


We must now retrace our steals, to take a regular view of this king’s great 
operations in war. Edward was, to the full, as ambitious and fond of con- 
quest as any ])rinco of the Norman or Rlantagenct- line; but, instead of 
expending his power in foreign wars, he husbanded it for the grand plan of 
reducing the whole of the island of Great Britain under his immediate and 
uudmded sway. Ho cmployofl the claim of feudal superiority with final 
success against Wales; and though, with ri'gard to Kcotland, it. eventually 
failed, the ruin of his scheme there did not hapjicn until after his death, and 
he felt, for a time, the proud certainty of having deft'ated every opponent. 
If the acknowledgment of the paramount authority of the English kings, 
extracted from unsuccessful princes, justified a forcible seizure of territory 
sigainst tlio wishes of tlie people, Edward may be acknowledged to have had 
that right over Wales, We have repeated instances of a seeming submission, 
when the Welsh princes purchased peace hy^ engaging to pay corlain tributes, 
and to recognise the suzerainty of the English throne. 

The nature of Edward’s right is scarcely deserving of a further cxiuninalion : 
had no such claims existed he would have invontod others; for ho was deter- 


mined on the conquest of the country, and internal dissensions and other 
circumstances favoured the enterprise. The expediency of the measure, 
and the advantages? that have resulted from it, ought not to make us indifferent 
to the fate of a brave people who were flighting for their independence. Since 
the beginning of the reign of Henry 11 civilisation had advanced in England, 


•was to correct abuses, to supply defects, and to remodel the administration. Edward deserves 
infinite praise for the sanction ho gave to tlie undertokinpt; and, from the observations he had 
made in Franco, Sicilv, and the East, lie may, like Napoleon, have boon personally useful in 
tho consultations for ihe formation of the now code; but the execution must have been left to 
others, and tho chief merit of it may safely be ascribed to Lord-ChancoUor Bumcl, who brought 
H foiward in parliament." 
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aad had, from the circumstances in which the country was placed, retrograded 
in Wales; but there are Welsh writers of the time who trace in that land the 
most interesting picture of a hospitable and generous race of men, full of the 
elements of poetry, and passionately fond of their wild native music. Though 
chiefly a pastoral people, they were not rude or clownish. ‘‘All the Welsh,” 
says Giraldus Cambrensis,/ “ without any exception, from the highest to the 
lowest, are ready and free in speech, and have great confidence in replying, 
even to princes and magnates.” The mass of the nation, however, notwith- 
standing_ this partial refinement, was poor and but rudely clad, as compared 
with their English contemporaries. Seldom has even a race of mountaineers 
made a longer or more gallant stand for liberty. 

_ At the time of Edward’s aggression the principality of North Wales was 
still almost untouched by English arms; but the conquerors had established 
themselves in Monmouthshire, and held a somewhat uncertain and frequently 
disturbed possession of a good part of South Wales. This occupation ha& 
been effected very gradually by the great barons, who had made incursions 
at their own expense and with their own retainers. These lords were re- 
warded with the lands they gained from the Welsh. As they advanced they 
raised chaiiis of fortifications, building their castles sufficiently near to com- 
municate with and support each other. In addition to these strong fortresses, 
naany smaller castles were constructed for the purpose of keeping the natives 
in awe. The more advanced posts wore often retaken; and the day when 
one of these castles was destroyed was held by the Welsh — ^who foresaw the 
consequences of this gradual advance — as a day of universal joy, on which 
the father, who had just lost his only son, ought to forget his misfortune. 

But still the chains were drawn more and more closely around them by 
the persevering invaders; and, since the conquest of Ireland, extraordinary 
pains had been taken to secure the whole of the line through South Wales to 
Milford Haven, the usual place of embarkation for the sister island. In the 
wilderness of the Teifi, and in man;^ of the more inaccessible moors, marshes, 
and mountains, the English were still defied. But the jealousies of the petty 
princes and the rancorous feuds of the clans defeated all their greater projects ; 
and, at the critical moment which was to seal the fate of the whole country, 
Rhys ap Meredith, the prince of South Wales, was induced to join Edward 
and fight against Llewelyn, the ruler of the northern principality and the 
representative of a rival family. Llewelyn, moreover, was opposed by his 
own brother, David, who also rallied, with his vassals, round the standard 
of the English king.^ 

With the reign of Edward the preparations for an attack on Llewelyn 
began. The king’s claims as liege lord stood him in good stead. This feudal 
superiority often appeared no more than an alliance equally eligible for both 
parties. It might, at other times, be represented as only a mere solemnity. 
Yet, when once recognised, it was capable of being so stretched, in favourable 
circumstances, as to become a pretext for the vexation of perpetual inter- 
ference. The lord paramount might excite the discontents of the subordinate 
tenants against their immediate lords. Whenever the vassal of the crown 
proved too powerful, it was seldom difficult for the lord paramount to find a 
decent pretext for acquiescence till a favourable opportunity of aggression 
should arise. He had the great advantage of acting under those forms of law 
and with that tone of legitimate authority which often shelter the most cruel 
wrongs. The confiscation of the Plantagenet territory in France, though 
not so unequivocal an act of injustice as many others of the same kind, was a 
striking instance of the account to which this jurisdiction might be tiuned. 
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Inunediately after the recognition of Edward, a summons had been issued 
to Llewelyn to do homage as one of his great vassals. The duties of vas- 
salage were indisputable, and they had been uniformly acknowledged by 
Llewelyn. The advantage of form and the plausibilities of legal reasoning 
were on the side of Edward; but much of the substantial justice of the case 
is kept out of view by the specious language of the state papers of his min- 
isters. Llewelyn urged that he could not with safety repair to the court of 
a monarch who had violated the terms of a solemn treaty recently concluded 
by the mediation of the pope, and who received disaffected and rebellious 
Welshmen with favour and distinction. He demanded hostages by way of 
security, appealing to the pontiff, and even to the English primate, for the 
reasonableness of such a reciucst. 

In the course of the negotiations Edward gave Llewelyn a proof of very 
ungenerous enmity. The Welsh prince was desirous of solemnising his nup- 
tials with Eleanor de Montfort, to whom he had been a considerable time 
affianced. As soon as Edward heard of the voyage of this lady from France, 
he despatched vessels in pursuit of her, who brought her prisoner to Eng- 
land, where she was detained for more than two years, in a period of peace, 
without any colour of justice or even pretext of law. The English parliament 
pronoimccd the doom of forfeiture agaiast Llewelyn. Sentence of excom- 
munication was issued again.st him. 

The first campaign against Wales either languished or was divided between 
petty attacks and extensive preparations. But soon Edward summoned all 
his vassals to take the field. He opened roads into the inmost fastnesses 
of Snowdon, lie repaired or rebuilt the castles of Rhuddlan and Flint, 
manifesting at every step the warinoas of a statesman and a commander pre- 
paring for the subjugation of a gallant people. Sun’ounded by such formidable 
enemies, and touched by tiu! hoi)e of delivering his belov(Ki Eleanor, the 
prince of North Wales acquie.sced in the conditions of peace imposed by the 
conqueror. The whole principality was, in effect,, ceded, except Anglosea, 
the ancient refuge of their princes and their bards, which was also, however, 
to revert to the liege lord in case of failure of luah^ issue of Llewelyn. Even 
this remnant of dominion was ransomed by a stipulation to pay the enormous 
sura of £50,000 — a sum which, if it was afterwards remitted, was probably 
not exacted only because it could not be paid. The natural consequences of 
all treaties of submission soon manife.stfjd themselve.s. Llewelyn reproached 
himself for the sacrifice of his country, reading no les,s reproof in the coun- 
tenance of every faithful subject. 

Meanwhile, David, his brother, was indignant at a treaty more injurious 
to himself and his family than to a childless prince, and recoiled probably 
from the too complete success of his own treason. The prophecies of ancient 
poets easily assumed the meaning most suitable to the excited feelings of a 
brave and superstitious nation. Llewelyn’s grievances, if fmmded in fact, 
certainly absolved him from the observance of the slavish compact. “'The 
brave people of Snowdon declared that, though the prince should give the 
king possession of it, they would never submit to strangers.” “The prince,” 
said the Welsh chiefs, “cannot in honesty resign his paternal inheritance, 
and accept other lands among the English, of whose customs and language 
he is ignorant.” Edward's army penetrated into Anglesea by a bridge of 
boats over the Menai Strait, now crossed by one of the greatest works of useful 
and magnificent art. But David, at the head of his generous mountaineers, 
carried on a vigorous warfare against them ; and Llewelyn himself defeated the 
English invaders, killing or drowning the greater part of tihem in their retreat 
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to the mainland. In another action the lords Audley and Clifford were 
slain, and the Icing was reduced to the necessity of seeking safety in one of 
his own castles. In the mean time, Llewelyn, pressed by Roger Mortimer, 
one of the king’s lieutenants, went with a few attendants to a place near 
Builth, where he appears to have appointed the chiefs of the neighbourhood 
to meet him. 

Either lukewarm and fearful, or, as the Welsh annalist intimates, deliber- 
ately perfidious, the degenerate princes deserted their gallant leader. Morti- 
mer with a large force fell on him. Thus taken by surprise, and perhaps 
betrayed, Lleweljm fell, the victhn seemingly rather of assassination than of 
war. One Adam Frankton ran him through the body unawares. As soon as 
his rank was discovered, his head was cut off and sent to Edward, then at 
Shrewsbury ; by whose command it was placed on the Tower of London, en- 
circled with a crown of willows, in base mockery of those ancient songs which 
were fondly believed by the Welsh to prefigure their deliverer, as adorned by 
this symbol of sovereignty. Thus perished the last sovereign of one of the 
most ancient ruling families of Europe. 

The year following, Prince David was also made prisoner, tried before an 
English parliament at Shrewsbury, convicted by them of high treason for the 
defence of his country, and, after being drawn asunder by horses, was be- 
headed and cut into four parts; the head was exposed beside that of his 
brother, and the members were distributed over four of the chief towns in 
the kingdom — probably the earliest instance of that horrible punishment 
afteiwards appointed for treason, of which it required all the power of reason, 
eloquence, and character, united in the person of Sir Samuel Romilly, five 
hundred years afterwards, to procure the abolition. 


WALES AFTER THE DEATH OF LLEWELYN 

The mind is often perplexed in estimating the comparative merits of both 
parties in such contests as that between Edward and Lleweljm ; but the only 
principle by which a just judgment can be formed is that of invariable regard 
to the respective intentions of the contending parties. Edward’s^ object was 
aggrandisement; whatever occasional breaches of treaty or violations of 
humanity the Welsli may have committed, their deliberate aim never could 
have reached beyond the defence of their countiy. The conqueror’s ambition 
tainted all his acts, and renders his conformity to the letter of the law a 
fraudulent evasion of the rules of justice: their cause was in itself sacred, 
and entitles them to some excuse for having maintained it by those means 
which the barbarity of that age deemed lawful. 

_ The massacre of the bards is an act of cruelty imputed to Edward without 
evidence, and inconsistent with a temper which fitted him for what stern 
policy required, but was not a wantonly cruel one. It is, however, one of 
those traditions of which the long prevalence attests the deep-rooted hatred 
of the conquered towards their conquerors. On the death of Lleweljm, one. 
of the most ancient branches of the Celtic race lost its national character.J 
Edward had far more patience and prudence than was common to the 
conquerors of his time; and he devised wise means for retaining peaceful 
possession of what he had gained by force. He did not move from wales until 
more than a year after the death of Llewelyn, and he spent the greater part 
of that time in dividing the country into shires and hundreds, after the manner 
of England, and restoring order and tranquillity. Immediately after the 
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affair of Builth, he published a proclamation, offering peace to all the inhab- 
itants, giving them, at the same time, assurances that they should continue 
to enjoy all their lands, liberties, and properties as they had clone before. 
Some of the ancient usages of the coimtry -were respected, but, generally 
speaking, the laws of England were introduced and enforced. He gave char- 
ters with great privileges to various trading companies in Rhuddlan, Car- 
narvon, Aberystwith, and other towns, with the view of encouraging trade 
and tempting the Welsh from their mountains, and their wild, free way of 
living, to a more social and submissive state. 

When his wife Eleanor bore him a son in the castle of Carnarvon, he 
adroitly availed himself of that circumstance, by presenting the infant Ed- 
ward to the people as their countryman, and telling them that he, who was 
born among them, should be their prince. The Welsh chiefs expected that 
this “prince of Wak's” would have the separate goverument of their country; 
for Alfonso, an elder brother of the infant Edward, was then alive, and the 
acknowledged heir to the English crown. For some time they inclulgcd in 
this dream of a restored in(lej)endence, and profc.ssod, and probalffy felt, a 
great attachment to the young Edward ; but Prince Alfomso died; the illusion 
was also dissipated by other circumstances, and, in the sequel, the Welsh- 
bom prince came to be regarded by his countrymen with very different feel- 
ings from either pride or affection. 

After the subjugation of Wales, Edward’s ambition rested for about four 
years — three of which he passed almost wholly on the Continent, where he 
was honourably engaged as umpire to settle a fresh dispute which had arisen 
between the kings of Francf', Aragon, and the hou.se of Anjou, respecting the 
island of Sicily. His ability and conduct in this matter gained him a groat 
increase of reputation among fori'ign princes ; but the affairs of his own king- 
dom fell into disorder : the lilnglish people complained that ho neglected their 
interests to take charge of what did not concern them; and the parliament 
at last refused him a supply^ which ho had a.sked. The king then returned 
in haste, and, almost immediately after, ho involved himself in the affairs of 
Scotland, which, with a few sliort intervals, entirely occupied him all the 
rest of his reign. 


AIjEXANDXOn in OF SCOa’LAND 

Alexander III, king of Scotland, was present with his queen, and many (jf 
his nobility, at the coronation of Edwai-d I, in 1274, and on that occasion did 
homage, according to custom, for his Englii<h possessions. In 1278 ho per- 
formed this ceremony a second time, declaring, according to the record pre- 
served in the Close Rolls, that he became the liege man of his lord. King 
Edward of England, against all people. This was substantially the same 
acknowledgment that Alexander II had made to Henry HI in 1244. It was 
no admission of Edward’s claim of feudal superiority over Scotland — as is 
conclusively proved, if there could be any doubt on the subject, by the .swjuel 
of the record, which expressly states that Edward “received it, saving his 
right and claim to homage for the kingdom of Scotland, when it shall please 
him to bring it forward.” 

The government of Alexander, after he took the management of affairs 
into his own hands, made him universally beloved by his people ; and peace 
and plenty blessed the land in his time. But clouds and storms were soon 
to succeed this sunshine. 
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Alexander had lost his queen, Margaret of England, in 1275; but, besides 
a daughter Margaret, slie had left him a son, named Alexander, bom at Jed- 
burgh on the 21st of January, 1264; David, a younger son, had died in his 
boyhood. In 1281 the princess Margaret was married to Eric, king of Nor- 
way, and the following year the prince of Scotland, now a youth of eighteen, 
was united to Margaret, daughter of Guy, count of Flanders. At this time 
the king himself, as yet only in his forty-first year, might reasonably have 
counted on a much longer reign ; the alliances which he had formed for his 
children promised to enable him to transmit his sceptre to a line of descend- 
ants; and the people seemed entitled to look forward to the continuance of 
the present peace and prosperity of the country for many years. 

By a singular succession of calamities all these fair hopes were, one after 
the other, rapidly extinguished. First, in the latter part of the year 1283 
died the queen of Norway, leaving only an infant daughter. The death of 
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Queen Margaret was followed by that of her brother, the prince of Scotland, 
on the 28th of January, 1284. No time was lost by Alexander in taking the 
measures for the settlement of the succession which these events rendered 
necessary. On the 5th of February the parliament was assembled at Scone, 
when the estates of the kingdom solemnly bound themselves, failing Alex- 
ander and any chUdren he might yet have, to acknowledge for their sovereign 
the Norwegian princess — “ the Maiden [or Maid] of Norway,” as she is called 
by the old writers. The following year (April 15, 1285), Alexander mar- 
ried Joleta, daughter of the count do Dreux. But within a year after his 
marriage, on the I6th of March, 1286, as Alexander was riding, on a dark night, 
between Kinghom and Burntisland, his horse stumbled with him over a high 
cliff, and he was killed on the spot. 

The loss of this excellent king would, in any circumstances, have been a 
heavy calamity to his country, but the blow could not have been received at 
a more unfortunate moment than the present. A long minority was now 
the least evil the kingdom had to dread. The life of an infant, in a foreign 
country, alone stood between the nation and all the sure confusion and 
miseries of a disputed succession. The first proceeding of the estates was 
to appoint a regency, at a meeting held at Scone on the 11th of April, But 
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scarcely, it would appear, had the throne of Queen Margaret been thus set 
up, when it began to bo undermined by plots and secret treason. 

The main strength of Margaret’s cause lay in there being no other certain 
heir to the throne if she wore set aside. Had it not been for this, it is more 
probable that the settlement in her favour would have been wholly dis- 
regarded after Alexander’s death. Even as matters stood there was one 
party which had already formed the design of displaemg Queen Margaret in 
favour of its own chief. Robert de Brus or Bruce, lord of Annandale and 
Cleveland, was the son of Isabella, one of the throe daughters of David, earl 
of Huntingdon, the brother of William the Lion. lie and a number of his 
adherents held a meeting in September, 1286, at Turnberry castle, in Ayrshire, 
and there bound themselves to adhere to one another on all occasions, and 
against all persons, saving their allegiance to the king of England, and to him 
who should gain the kingdom of Scotland as the rightful heir of the late king. 
The intention of tlie parties to this bond would appear to have been to obtain 
the crown for Bruce, by the aid of the king of England, whom, with that 
view, they were prepared to acknowledge as lord paramount of Scotland. 

Two of the chief members of the regency, the earl of Buchan and the earl 
of Fife, died towards the close of the year 1288; and from this time violent 
divisions arose in the government. In the end of the year 1289, Eric, king 
of Norway, opened a negotiation with Edward on the affairs of his infant 
daughter and her kingdom; and at Edward’s rcciuest the Scottish regency 
sent three of its membei-s to take part in a solemn deliberation held at Salis- 
bury. It was hero agreed that the young queen should bo immediately con- 
veyed either to her own dominions or to England, Edward engaging in the 
latter case to deliver her, on demand, to the Scottish nation, provided that 
good order should be previously established in Scotland, so that she might 
reside there with safety to her person. 

No mention was made in this convention of an English match for Mar- 
garet, but it appears that Edward had already obtained a disiiensatiou from 
Rome for her marriage to her cousin, his eldest son. A report to that effect 
was very soon after spread in Scotland; ^Thereupon the estates immediately 
assembled at Bridgeham, on the Tweed, and thoiico addressed a letter to the 
English king, expressing, in warm terms, their gratification. “We_ on our 
part,” they concluded, “heartily consent to the alliance, not doubting that 
you will agree to such reasonable conditions us wo shall propose to your 
council.” They wrote at the same time to the king of Norway, pressing him 
to send his daughter instantly to England. 

Some months after this (on the ISth of July, 1290), a treaty was concluded 
at the same place, by which everything in regard to the proposed marriage 
was finally arranged. Many stipulations wore made for securing the integrity 
and independence of the Scottish kingdom ; and all points, both of substance 
and of form, relating to that matter, were regulated with elaborate scrupu- 
losity. But die event of a few weeks rcndercfl all the painstaking and oath- 
taking of no effect. The Maid of Norway, liaving at length set sail for Britain, 
fell sick on her passage, and landing on one of the Orkney Islands, died there 
about the end of September. 


THK mSPUTKD SCOTCH SUCCESSION 

The fatality which seemed to have pursued the royal family of Scotland 
for above a century past was certainly very remarkable. "Within that period, 
it will be found, Wiuiam the Lion and his posterity had made no fewer than 
H. w.— VOL. xvni. 2 D 
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ten marriages, and yet there was not now a descendant of that king in exist- 
ence. 

In this failure of the line of William, the heir to the crown was to be sought 
for among the descendants of his younger brother, David, earl of Huntingdon. 
Dayid, besides a son, who died without issue, left three daughters ; the eldest, 
Margaret, married to Alan of Galloway; the second, Isabella, married to 
Robert de Bruce ; the third, Ada, married to Henry de Hastings. Margaret’s 
eldest daughter, Dervorgoil, married John de Baliol, lord of Barnard castle, 
by whom she had a sou, John de Baliol; Robert de Bruce, carl of Garrick in 
right of his wife, was the son of Isabella ; John de Hastings was the son of Ada. 
Baliol, therefore, was the grandson of the eldest daughter of David, carl of 
Huntingdon ; Bruce and Hastings were the sons of his two younger daughters. 
According to the rule of descent as now established, no question about who 
had the right of succession could bo raised in such a case ; the descendant of 
the elder daughter, however remote, would bo preferred to the descendant of 
the younger daughter, however near; and, indeed, even in that age, this rule 
seems to have been all but universally recognised. Still the point was not 
so distinctly settled that a debate might not be raised on it. 

When the death of the queen first became known, it was certain that a 
state of circuinstanecs had arisen in which everything was to be feared for 
the national independence from the ambition of the English king. The news, 
therefore, spread universal constoniation throughout Scotland. 

According to one account, it was now that an embassy to Edward, solicit- 
ing his advice and mediation, was sent by the estates of Scotland. From 
what immediately followed, it does appear probable that some such applica- 
tion may have been made l^y the Scots. Upon this supposition we can most 
easily account for the invitation w'hich Edward addressed to their nobility 
and clergy to meet him at Norham, a town on the English side of the Tw’ced, 
and the readiness with which they obeyed his summons. The conference 
took place on the 10th of May, 1293. Here Edward distinctly announced 
that he proposed to regulate the succession to the throne of Scotland as su- 
perior and lord paramount of that kingdom, and insisted upon their recognition 
of his title as such, before any other business should bo proceeded with. 

Little doubt can be entertained that many of the persons present were 
perfectly prepared for all this, but it took a part of the assembly by surprise; 
and at length one voice ventured to respond that no answer could be made 
to the demand that had been addressed to them while the throne was vacant. 
“By holy Edward!” cried the English king — “ by holy Edward! whose crown 
I wear, I will vindicate my just rights, or perish in the attempt!” At last 
the meeting was adjourned to the 2tl of June. Edward had already issued 
writs to his barons and other military tenants in the northern counties, com- 
manding them to assemble at Norham on the 3d of the same month, with 
horses, arms, and all their powers. 

The meeting of the 2d of June took place on a green plain called Holy- 
well Haugh, near Upsettliugton, on the north bank of the Tweed, opposite 
to Norham castle, and within the territoiy of Scotland. Among those present 
were no fewer than eight persons who, under various titles, laid claim to 
the crown. One of these was Robert de Bruce, lord of Annandale. Turning 
first to him, Robert Bumel, bishop of Bath and chancellor of England, de- 
manded whether he acknowledged Edward as lord paramount of Scotland, 
and whether he was willing to ask and receive judgment from him in that 
character. Bruce, says the official record of the proceedings, definitively, 
expressly, publicly, and openly declared his assent. The other seven com- 
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petitors afterwards did the same. Next day, John de Baliol and another 
competitor, making ten in all, appeared and followed their example. “ The 
whole form of this business,” as Lord Hailes remarks, “appears to have been 
preconcerted.” 

There were probably few of the assembled nobility and clergy that were 
not the sworn adherents of one or other of the competitors ; they were divided 
into the Bruce party and the Baliol party, and they were of course severally 
ready to follow in whatever direction their chiefs might lead them. With 
regard, again, to the two great claimants of the crown themselves, if either 
consented to submit to the arbitration of Edward, it is obvious that his rival 
had no alternative but to acfiuiesce, unless he wore prepared to resign all hope 
and chance of success. The true explanation, however, of Baliol’s absence 
on the first day of the meeting probably is 
that he sought, perhaps in concert with 
Etlward, to throw upon his opponent thi* 
odium of taking the first stejj in the un- 
popular course of surrendering the national 
independence. There is reason to believe 
that Edwanl had, from the fii-st, deter- 
mined that Baliol should have the crown, 
and that all the anxious and jjndraeted 
deliberation he affected to giv(i to tlu' 
subject was merely so imich hollow for- 
mality. Of the other claimants who pre- 
sented themselves, most seem f,o have beem 
brought forward only to give some chance 
of dividing any op])osition that might 
eventually be made to the sinieessful can- 
didate, or even, it may be, with the object 
of leaving the ([uestion of the succession 
to the Scottish crown still open, if any 
casualty should remove either of the two 
principal competitors before Edward’s (Us- 
signs for the complete subjection of the 
country should be matured. The union 
of the whole island under one sceptre was 
evidently the grand scheme upon which he 
had set his heart, and which inspired and direeb-d his whole policy. At first 
he hoped to acconrplish his object, in so far as Scotland was concerned, by 
the marriage of his eldest son with the ([ueen of that country; when the 
death of Margaret^ defeated this arrangement, he could not for the present 
proceed to the attainment of his end by so direct a path ; but that end was 
still the same, and was never lost sight of for a moment. 

The proceedings at Norhain, on the 3d of Juno, wore terminated by a 
unanimous agreenicnt that a bo<ly of 104 commissioners should be appointed 
to examine the cause, and report to Edward; forty being named by Baliol, 
the same number by Bruce, and the remainder by Edward himself, who was, 
moreover, empowered to add to the commission as many more persons a.s 
he chose. On the Hth of the same month the regents of Scotland made a 
solemn surrender of the kingdom into the hands of the English king, and the 
keepers of castles made a like surrender of their trusts; in both eases, however, 
on the condition that Edward should make full restitution in two months 
from the date of his award in the cause of the succession. 
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Ou the 15th, Bruce and hia son, with Baliol and many of the principal 
Scottish barons, swore fealty to Edward. One churchman only, the bishop 
of Sodor, presented himself to perform the disgraceful ceremony. The peace 
of the kmg of England, as lord paramount of Scotland, was then proclaimed, 
and the assembly finally adjourned to the 2d of August. Edward himself, 
m the mean time, made a progress through Scotland, calling upon persons 
of all rante, from bishops and earls to burgesses, to sign the rolls of homage as 
his vassals. When the commissioners met at Berwick, on the 3d of August, 
twelve claimants of the crown presented themselves. Soon afterwards a 
thirteenth was added, in the person of King Eric of Norway. All of them, 
however, with the exception of Baliol, Bruce, and Hastings, withdrew their 
pretensions before any decision was pronounced. In fact, none of them had 
any ground whatever on which to come in before the posterity of David, earl 
of Hmitingdon. 

The final decision of the cau.se did not take place till the following year. 
Edward summoned a parliament, to meet at Berwick on the 15th of October, 
1292. Hero Baliol and Bruce were fully heard in defence of their respective 
claims; upon which the assembly came unanimou,sly to the conclusion that, 
by the laws and usages of both kingdoms, in every heritable succession, 
the more remote in one degree linealjy descended from the eldest sister was 
preferable to the nearer in degree issuing from the second sister — thus declar- 
ing, by implication, against the claim of Bruce as opposed to that of Baliol. 
In another meeting, on the 6th of November, Edward formally pronounced 
Ills decision — that Bruce should take nothing in the competition with Baliol. 

Bruce and Hastings now demanded each a third of the kingdom, on the 
ground that it was a divisible inheritance; but this doctrine the assembly 
unanimously rejected. Finally, on the 17 th of the same month, in the great hall 
of the castle of Berwick, Edward gave judgment that John de Baliol should 
have seisin of the kingdom of Scotland.^ But again, at this the termination 
of these proceedings, as a year and a half before at the commencement, the 
English king solemnly protested that the judgment he had thus given should 
not impair his claim to the property of Scotland. On the 19th the regents of 
Scotland and the governors of castles wore ordered to .surrender their respec- 
tive tiTists to the new king ; and the same day the great .seal that had been used 
by the regency was broken into four parts, and the pieces deposited in the 
treasury of England, “in testimony, to future ages, of Enghmd’s right of 
superiority over Scotland.” The next day Baliol swore fealty to Edward 
at Norham. On the 30th he was .solemnly crowned at Scone. Soon after he 
passed into England, and on the 26th of December did homage to Edward 
for his kingdom at Newcastle : and thus finished the first act of this extraor- 
dinary drama. 


QUARREL WITH FRANCE 

Events that unexpectedly arose now called away the English king to 
another scone. Edward’s progi-ess at home had not been viewed without 
.serious alarm abroad. The subjugation of Wales and Scotland, by leaving 

P *^A11 through the groat suit/* says Tout, “ Edward*s conduct had been singularly just 
aud moderate. No one nowadays would deny that his decision was based on sound law* If 
Edward showed a little too much eagerness in taking advantage of the helplessness of the 
Scots to entrap them into an acknowledgment of his supremacy, it should oe remembered 
that he thought he was advancing no new claim, but one constantly upheld by his prede- 
cessors.**] 
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him master of the whole island of Great Britain, rendered him most formidable, 
to all his continental neighbours, and to none so dangerous as to France, where 
there was a source of dissension ever open, and where the English had a footing 
that enabled them at all times to carry the war into the heart of the country. 
On former occasions, several of the French kings had given countenance and 
encouragement to both Scotch and Welsh; but now Philip the Fair thought 
that the best thmg to do was to exert all his strength, and drive the English 
from what was left of their continental dominion. The moment seemed 
favourable; Edward was absorbed by his great project; and as for the justice 
of the undertaking, had not Philip as good a right to gather up the scattered 
fragments of France, and to make of them a united and powerful kingdom, 
as Edward had to seize and consolidate the ancient independent states of 
Great Britain? 

The English sovereign, however, w^as too politic not to see and provide 
for these schemes : he had long watched Philip with a jealous eye, and while 
he wisely kept his own armies at home, he had courted alliances abroad, and 
laboured to raise barriers against Philip’s ambition. In the south, by means 
of presents and flattering assurances, he had won over the powerful count of 
Savoy; in the north, he had a good understanding with the emperor, whom 
he afterwards subsidised; ho had married his daughter Margaret to Henry, 
count of Bar, whose territories gave an easy access into France on the east; 
and, at a later period, he made an alliance with Guy, comit of Flanders. 
Matters were in this state when a paltry broil gave rise to sanguinary 
hostilities. 

Some English and Norman sailors fell into a quarrel while filling their 
water casks near Bayonne (1292), in the course of which one of the Normans 
was killed. The English authorities at Bayonne refused to interfere, and 
the Normans in revenge set upon an English ship outward bound from Bay- 
onne and hanged a merchant of Bayoime from the yard-arm with a dog tied 
to his feet. Reprisals followed; the mariners of the Cinque Ports took up tlio 
quarrel, and hanged nearly every Norman they could lay hands on. Beamen of 
other nations took sides; the Gascons and Hollanders allied themselves witli 
the English, while the French and Genoese took up the quarrel of the Normans. 
The two nations were thus practically at war before their kings had broken 
the peace. A fierce sea fight, in which a fleet of two hundred Norman and 
French ships was defeated by a combined English and Gascon force off Saint- 
Mah4 in Brittany in 1293, at length aroused Philip to the point of action." 

Philip, himself enraged, and borne forward to the accomplishment of his 
favourite project by the universal wrath of the nation, then declared his 
determined enmity. He pretended that he could punish Edward as duke 
of Aquitaine, in which character he was a vassal of the French crown. He 
therefore caused a summons to be issued by his judg(‘s ordering the “ duke 
of Aquitaine” to appear at Paris after the feast of Christmas, and answer 
for his offences against his suzerain. Edward sent a bishop, and then his 
own brother Edmund, to negotiate, Edmund appiiars to have been a very 
believing, simple personage; for, crediting Philip’s assertion that he wanted 
no acquisition of territory, but merely a striking show of satisfaction to his 
own injured honour, he consented to surrender Gascony for forty days, at 
the end of which it was to be faithfully restored to the English king. Upon 
this surrender, which in some cases gave Philip a military possession of the 
province, the summons against Edward was withdrawn, and the French 
king declared himself satisfied. When the forty days had elapsed, Edward 
demanded repossession, which, as a matter of course, was refused to him. 
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Philip pronounced a judgment of forfeiture because Edward had not presented 
himself as a vassal ought. De Nesle, the constable of France, was sent to seize 
some of Edward’s cities and towns; and he succeeded in several instances, 
because the nobles declared against the English. Soon after the feast of 
Easter Philip again sununoned Edward to plead as duke of Aquitaine before 
his peers of France, and, upon his non-attendance, he declared him contuma- 
cious and disseised of all his lands in France. 

Edwai-d now prepared to plead, but it was with the sword. Havmg 
formally renounced the homage of the French king, he got ready a powerful 
fleet and army; but he was detained for several weeks by contrary winds, 
and while he lay at Portsmouth the Welsh, who thought he was gone, broke 
out into a general insurrection, to which it seems probable that Philip was no 
stranger. Detamed at home by this circumstance, Edward despatched a 
small force to Gascony, and gave commission to his ships to plunder the 
French coast, upon which a number of fierce sea battles were fought, the victory 
falling almost invariably to the English. Edward himself turned with his 
usual rapidity and vigour against the Welsh, who had taken many castles 
and towns, ami driven the English across the marches with dreadful loss. It 
took him some months to suppress this bold struggle for independence: he 
carried on the war through all <he severities of winter, suffering great hard- 
ships and encountering manj' personal dangers; but m the following spring 
(1295) the Welsh once more fell beneath the mighty weight of his arms and 
policy, and Madoc, their brave loader, surrendered to the conejueror. 

When Edward rode a conqueror from the mountains of Wales, he thought 
that hc should at last bo allowed to proceed to Fi'ance and punish what he 
considered the execrable pcifidy of Philip ; but the spirit of liberty was again 
awake m the mountains of Scotland, and he was once, more compelled to 
forego his continental expedition. lie, however, sent his Irrothcr Edmund 
with a small force to Guionno. Edmund died soon after landing; but the earl 
of Lincoln, who succeeded to his command, drove the French from most of 
the towns they had occupied. These successes, however, were not lasting: 
Chai’lcs de Valois, Philip’s brother, recovered those places; and the count 
d Artois, the king’s uncle, taking the command of a numerous and excellent 
army, beat the English in several encounters, an<l finally expelled them from 
nearly all the countiy, with the c.xccption of a few maritime towns. 


THE SCOl'Cir BEVOLT 

Scarcely had Baliol been fairly seated on his vassal throne when ho was 
made to feel all the dependence and degradation of his position. In the 
course of the followhig year he was repeatedly called upon to submit to the 
annoyance and intoleralde indignity of appearing in the English couris to 
answer as a defendant in all sorts of causes, riuch treatment could have 
had only one object, and, if it had been kiraely acquiesced in, one effect^ — 
to make the menial king utterly contemptible in the eyes of his subjects. 
The tyranny was so unrelentingly persisted in, and carried so far, that if he 
had the spirit of a worn it must have roused him at last. An appeal respecting 
the succession to some lands in Fife was the case in which his patience gave 
way.® 

He took no notice of the first summons to appear and plead his cause, 
and when he did finally attend he answered with unwonted boldness that he 
was king of Scotland and could make no reply without the advice of his 
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people. A decree was therefore entered against him, and he was further 
commanded to turn over three Scottish castles to Edward until he made 
satisfaction for his “ contempt and disobedience.” Bahol prayed for and 
secured a suspension of the sentence, and meanwhile the French war broke 
out.® 

The opportunity was too tempting a one not to bo seized by Baliol for a 
strenuous effort to cast off the yoke. Hitherto the nation had lain, as it were, 
stunned and in despair. Its old spirit now began to awaken as a new dawn 
of hope appeared. The first measures, however, were cautiously taken. A 
parliament, which met at Scone in the latter part of the year 1294, directed 
that all the Englishmen maintained at the court should be dismissed ; and then 
appointed a council without whose advice the khig was restricted from per- 
forming any public act. 

The suspicions of Edward were excited by these proceedings. lie required 
that Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh should be delivered to the bishop of 
Carlisle, to remain in his hands during the war between England and France. 
With this demand the Scottish government deemed it prudent to comply, 
although they were at the moment negotiating an alliance with the French 
king. This French treaty — “the groundwork,” observes Lord Hailes, “of 
many more, equally honourable and ruinous to Scotland ” — ^was signed at 
Paris on the 23d of October, 1295. By it the king of Scots, “grievously 
offended at the undutiful behaviour of Edward to the king of PYance, his liege 
lord,” engaged to assist Philip in his wars with his whole power and at his 
own charges. Towards the end of March, 1296, accordingly, a Scottish army, 
consisting of forty thousand foot soldiers and five hundred cavalry, invaded 
Cumberland, and, laying waste the country as they proceeded, marched to 
Carlisle and attacked that place. Here, however, they were repulsed. 
Another inroad, which they made into Northumberhmd, was not more success- 
ful. Meanwhile Edward himself, at the head of a great army, was already 
at the bord(irs. 

Tlio royal army marched direct upon the town of Berwick. A strong 
ganison, comiwsed of the men of Fife, defended the town, besides a smaller 
force that held the castle. The English king commenced the attack at once by 
sea and land: of his ships, three were burned and the rest compelled to retire; 
but all resistance soon gave way before the impetuous onset of the soldiery; 
Edward himself was the first over the dike that defended the town. In the 
d('vastation and carnage that followed no quarter was given : the inhabitants, 
with th(‘- gjirrison, were indiscriminately butchered. The massacre was 
continued for two days. 

Berwick was taken on the 30th of March. On the 5th of April, a bold 
ecclesiastic, Henry, abbot of Arbroath (Aberbrothock), a messen^r ft-om the 
Beottish king, delivered to Edward tlie solemn renunciation of Baliol's alle- 
giance and fealty. “What a piece of madness m the foolish traitor!” ex- 
claimed Edward, when tlie measage had been delivered; “since he will not 
come to us, we will go to him.” A pause of a few weeks, to make the blow 
the surer, did not prevent this threat from being both speedily and effectually 
executed. Earl Warenne was first sent forward with a chosen body of troops 
to recover the castle of Dunbar, which the countess of March had delivered 
to the Scots, while her husband, by whom it was held, served in the army of 
Edward. The Scottish army, in full strength, advanced to its relief, when 
they were engaged by Warenne and completely routed, with the loss of ten 
thousand men. This action was fought on the 28th of April, Tlie castle 
then surrendered at discretion. 
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In the space of about two months all the principal strongholds of the 
kingdom were in Edward’s hand, and tlie conquest of the country was com- 
plete. A message now arrived from Baliol, offering submission and imploring 
peace Edward, in reply, desired him to repair to the castle of Brechin, w'here 
the bishop of Durham would announce to him the terms on which his sur- 
render would be accepted. Soon after, Baliol laid down his kingly state in 
a ceremonial of the last degree of baseness and humiliation. The old accounts 
differ as to the exact date, and also as to the scene of this penance; but it 
was most probably perfoimcd on the 7th of July, and, as the tradition of the 
neighbourhood still reports, in the churchyard of Stiathcathro, in Angus. 
Edward was at this time at Montrose. He proceeded northward as far as 
Elgin — ^the nobility, wherever he passed, crowding in to swear fealty and to 
abjure the French alliance. It was on his return from this triumphant prog- 
ress that he ordered the famous stone on which the Scottish kings had been 
wont to be crowned to be removed from the abbey of Scone and conveyed 
to Westminster, m testimony, says an English contemporary chroniclerj of 
the conquest and surrender of the kingdom 

Edward then proceeded to fiiiisli his work, by settling the government of 
the conquered country. Here his measures were characterised by great 
prudence and moderation. He ordeied tbe forfeited estates of the clergy 
to be restored. Ho even allowed most of the subordinate civil functionaries 
who had held office under Baliol to retain possession of their places. He left 
the various jurisdictions of the country in general in the same hands as before. 
The chief castles in the southern part of the kingdom, however, he intrusted 
to English captains ; and he also placed some of his English subjects in com- 
mand over certain of the more important districts. Finally, he appointed 
John de Warenne, carl of Surrey, governor, Hugh de Crossingham treasurer, 
and William Ormsby justiciar, to exercise the supreme authority. 


THE EEVOET OP WILLIAM WALLACE 

But although Edward had put down tbe rebellion of the Scots, he had 
not subdued their spirit of re.sistancc. Within a few months the country 
was again in insurrection. The last and all preceding attempts to throw off 
the foreign yoke under which the kingdom groaned had been made under 
the direction of the government; there was no longer any native government, 
but a great leader of the people liad now stepped forth from their own ranks. 
This was the renowned William Wallace, the second son of a knight of ancient 
family. Sir Malcolm Wallace, of Elderalie, in Renfrewshire. Wallace had all 
Ihe qualities of a popular hero— -a strength and stature corresponding to his 
daring courage ; and also it cannot be doubted, from the known history of his 
career, as well as from his traditionaiy fame, many intellectual endowments 
of a high order — decision, military genius, the talent of command, a stiiring 
though rude eloquence, aird in every way a wonderful power of reaching the 
hearts of men and drawing them along with him. Above all, an enthusiastic 
patriotism and a fierce and iinextinguishable hatred of the English dominion 
were pa^ions so strong in Wallace that while he lived, be the hour as dark 
as it might, all felt that the cause of the national independence never could 
be wholly lost. 

Wallace is first mentioned in the month of May, 1297. At this time he was 
merely the captain of a small band of marauders, most of them probably 
outlaws like himself, who were accustomed to infest the English quarters 
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by predatory attacks. Their numbers, however, rapidly grew as reports of 
their successful exploits were spread abroad. Suddenly we find the robber- 
chief transformed into the national champion, joined by some of the chief 
persons in the land, and heading an armed revolt against the government. 
The first person of note who joined Wallace was Sir William Douglas. He 
had commanded in the castle of Berwick -when it was taken the preceding 
year by Edward, and after his surrender had been liberated upon swearing 
fealty to the English kmg. Disregarding this oath, he now armed his vassals 
and openly went over to Wallace. The united chiefs immediately marched 
upon Scone, the scat ol the governuicnt. Earl Waienne was at this time 
absent in England, and prrnsbj'’, the justiciar, w'ho was acting as his lieutenant, 
with difficulty saved his life by flight; but much booty and many prisoners 
fell into the hands of the insurgents, and the English government was, in 
fact, by this bold and brilliant exploit, for the moment overthiow’n. 

Many persons of note now crowdeil to the once more uplifted standard of 
freedom and independence But no accession was more important or more 
gladly welcomed than that of the young Hobert Bruce, the son of Eobert 
de Bmeo who had married the countess of Carrick, and the grandson of him 
who had been a competitor with Baliol for the crown. A few years before 
this Bruce’s father had losigni'd the earldom of (larrick, which he held in ri|lit 
of his wife, to his son ; and the latter now commanded a territory reaching 
from the Firth of Clyde to the Solway. The course taken by Baliol had 
hitherto naturally detenuined the conduct and position of the rival family. 
So long as Baliol had stood, even nominally, at the head of the patriotic cause, 
the Biuccs were almost necessarily on tl'ie other side. In the last days of 
Baliol’s reign the Scottish government is-sueil an order confiscating the estates 
of all partisans of England, and of all neutrals — which was principally aimed 
at the house of Bruce; and a grant of their estate of Annandale was made to 
Coinyn, earl of Buchan, who actually took possession of the family castle 
of Lochmabeu. This ho did not long retam; but the wrong was one which 
in that fierce age never could be forgiven. Allowance must be made for these 
personal resentments and rivalries, and the opposition into which men were 
thereby thrown, in passing judgment upon the conduct of many of the actors 
in this turbulent and bewildering drama. 

Bruce, eventually the groat liberator of his country and restorer of the 
Scottish monarchy, makes his first appearance on the scene soon after the 
fatal fight of Dunbar, in the unpatriotic part of a commissioner empowered by 
the conqueror to receive into favour the people of Carrick. He was at this 
time only in his twenty-second year. His heart, however, was probably 
already drawing him, through doubts and misgivings, to the cause which he was 
at a future day so gloriously to illustrate. Now that Baliol was removed, 
the time for Bruce to show himself seemed to have come. Edward, it would 
appear, was not without some suspicion of what his inclinations were. He 
therefore had summoned him to Carlisle, and made him renew, on the sword 
of Becket, his oaths of allegianee and fidelity. In the national enthusiasm, 
however, excited by the first success of Wallaco, he could restrain himself no 
longer, "I trust," he said, “that the pope will absolve me from oatlrs ex- 
torted by force;’’ and so, breaking from his bonds, he joined the army of 
Wallaco. 

But, in that camp, jealousi^ and dissensions were already actively at 
work and disorganising everything. Edward was embarking for Flanders 
when he received intelligence of the new Scottish revolt. The military force 
of the kingdom to the north of the Trent was instantly called into array by 
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the earl of Surrey; and as soon as the men could be collected, Sir Henry 
Percy and Sir Robert Clifford were sent forward to meet the insurgents at 
the head of an army of forty thousand foot and thi-ee hundred horse. They 
found the Scots in nearly equal numbers, posted in a strong position in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Irvine, in Ayrshire. But no acknowledged 
leader controlled the irregular congregation of chiefs who had crowded to the 
standard that Wallace had raised; his authority^ was disowned, or but reluc- 
tantly submitted to, by many of the proud knights and barons, who never 

before had_ obeyed a plebeian general. 

1 In this miserable state of affairs, it 

1 appeared to all who had anything to 
lose that the wisest plan was to make 
their peace with the government before 
it should bo too late. All the chief as- 
sociates of Wallace, accordingly, includ- 
ing Bruce, and even Sir William Doug- 
las, the first who had joined him, laid 
down their arms and made submission 
to Edward. Only one baron. Sir Andrew 
Moray of Bothwell, continued to adhere 
to Wallace, who withdrew to the nortli 
at the head of a force that was still 
numerous and formidable. 

No further effort seems to have been 
made by the English government to put 
clown the iiisuiTection for several 
montlis. In the mean while the aimy 
of Wallace was continually receiving 
accessious. By the beginning of Sep- 
tember he had driven the English from 
most of the strongholds to the north of 
the Forth, and was engaged in besieg- 
ing the castle of Dundee. While there, 
ho received information that an English 
army was marching upon Stirling. 
Leaving the siege to be continued by 
the citizens of Dundee, he led his whole 
force towards Stirling, and succeeded, 
by rapid marches, in reaching the banks 
of the Forth opposite to that town, before the English had arrived. He ini- 
mccliately drew up his army so as to bo partly concealed behind the neigh- 
bouring high grounds. 

The English army,_ commanded by the carl of Surrey, soon appeared on 
the other side of the river; it is said to have consisted of one thousand hoise- 
mcn and fifty thousand foot. On its being perceived how Wallace was posted, 
it was resolved to offer him terms before risking an engagement ; but he refused 
to enter into any negotiation. That night no movement was made. Early 
the following morning (the 11th of September) the English began to pass 
over by the oridge — a narrow wooden structure — tilong which, even with no 
impediment or chance of interruption of any kind to retard them, so numer- 
ous a force could not have been led in many hours. Wallace waited till about 
half the English wore passed over: then, detaching a part of his forces 
to take possession of the extremity of the bridge, as soon as he perceived the 
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communication by this means effectually cut off, ho rushed down upon the 
portion of the enemy who had thus put themselves in his power, as they were 
still forming, and in a moment threw them into an inextricable confusion. 
Many thousands of the English were slain or driven into the water. No 
prisoners, indeed, seem to have been taken ; and nearly all the English that 
had crossed the river must therefore have been destroyed. Surrey himself 
had not passed over; but after the fortune of the day became clearly irre- 
coverable, charging Tivenge to occupy the castle of Stirling with what remains 
of the army he could collect, ho mounted his horse and rode, without stop- 
ping, to Berwick. Even the portion of the army that had remained on the 
south side of the river seems to have been in great part dispersed. The loss 
of the Scots was trifling ; the only man of note that fell was Sir Andrew Moray. 

The great result of the victory was nothing less than the almost complete 
liberation of the country once more from the English dominion. The castles 
of Edinburgh, Dundee, Roxburgh, and Berwick all immediately surrendered; 
and in a short time there was not a fortress, from one end of Scotland to the 
other, in the possession of the English king. Wallace soon after even invaded 
England, and for some time maintained his army in Cumberland — a move- 
ment to which he was partly iiifluoed by a severe famine that now arose in 
Scotland, where unfavourable seasons had conspired with the waste of war 
to afflict tlie soil. 

Thus was Scotland again lost by Edward, even more suddenly than it had 
been won. He was still detained in Elanders by the war in which he had 
engaged with the French king for the recovery of Guiomie, while his conquest 
nearer home was thus wrested out of his hands. It appears that strenuous 
efforts were made by Philip to have the Scots included in the benefit of the 
treaty of peace, the truce preliminary to which was agreed ujion in October 
of this year (1297). But Edward would hear of no terms for those whom he 
called revolted subjects and traitors. 

The Batllo of Falkirk 

Edward returned to England about the middle of March, 1298, and in- 
stantly summoned the barons, and other military tenants, to reassemble at 
York bn the feast of Penteco.st. With this immense army Edward proceeded 
to Roxburgh. Prom this point h(? advanced, in the beginning of June, along 
the east coast— a fleet with supplies for the army having been sent forward to 
the Firth of Forth ; but for several weeks no enemy, scarcely even any inhab- 
itants, were to be seen, and the invaders could only take a useless revenge 
in wasting an already (leserted eomitry. 

The Boots meanwhile, under the direction of Wallace, ha(l bcen_ collecting 
their strength in the interior; and many of tlie chief nobility, including Bruce, 
wore now assembled again around the great national leader. Edward soon 
became involved in very serious difficulties; his shii)s wore detained by con- 
trary winds ; and an alarming mutiny broke out in the camp, originating in 
a ciuarrel between the English and the Welsh soldiers, the latter of whom 
wore at one time on the point of withdrawing and joining the Scots. No news 
of the ships arriving, however, the scarcity of provisions soon became so dis- 
tressing that a retreat to Edinburgh was resolved upon, when information 
was received that the Scottish army was encamped not far off in the wood 
of Falkirk. “Thanks bo to God!” exclaimed Edward, “who hitlierto hath 
delivered me from every danger ; they shall not need to follow me ; I will forth- 
with go and meet them.” 
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That night the army lay in the fields, the king himself sleeping on the ground. 
A kick from his horse, which stood beside him m the night, broke two of Ms 
ribs; and in the first confusion occasioned by the accident a cry arose that 
the king was seriously wounded or killed — that there was treason hi the 
camp. Edward immediately, disregarding the pain he suffered, momited his 
horse, and, as it was now dawn, gave orders to contuxue the march. Soon 
the whole Scotch army was descried forming, on a stony field, at the side of 
a small eminence in the neighbourhood of Falkirk. Wallace divided the 
infantry of his army, which was greatly inferior in numbers to that of the 
English, into four circular bodies, armed with lances, which the men pro- 
truded obliquely as they knelt with their backs against each other; the archers 
were placed in the intermediate spaces ; the horse, of which there were only 
one thousand, were drawn up at some distance in the rear. Edward’s cavalry 
were ranged in the front of his battle, in three lines. 

The attack was made at the same time by the first of these, led by Bigod, 
earl marshal, and the earls of Hereford and Lincoln; and by the second, under 
the lead of the bold bishop of Durham. The shock was gallantly met by the 
Scottish infantry, and for some time they stood their ground firmly. The 
cavalry, however, whether dismayed by the immense disparity between the 
numbers of the enemy and their own, or, as has been conjectured, from trea- 
son on the part of their commanders, fled without striking a blow; and, 
thus left without support against the repeated charges of the English horse, 
the lancers and archers also at length gave way, and the rout became com- 
plete. The battle of Falkirk was fought on the 22d of July, 1298. It is 
said that fifteen thousand Scots fell on this fatal day. On the English 
side the loss was inconsiderable. Wallace retreated with the remains of his 
army to Stirling, whither he was pursued by the English ; but when they arrived 
he was gone, and_ the town was found reduced to ashes. The victorious 
invaders now carried fire and sword through the country in all directions. 
The whole of Fifeshire was laid waste and given up to military execution. 
The city of St. Andrews, which was found deiserted, was set on fire and burned 
to the CTOund. P^rth was burned by the inhabitants themselves on the 
approach of the English. Edward, however, was speedily obliged to leave 
the country from the impossibility of finding the means of subsisting his troops. 


Edward’s FtNANcnUi mbasctees 

The expensive wars of Wales, Scotland, and Guienne had caused Edward to 
oppress the English people with levies and taxes ; in the raising of which he 
had not always respected the constitutional charter, while on some occasions 
he had recourse to artifices similar to those which had succeeded so baMy 
with his father, Henry III. At one time he pretended that he had again 
taken the cross, and thus obtained the tenth of all church benefices for six 
years. A few^ years after this he seized the moneys deposited in the churches 
and monasteries, and kept the greater part for Ms own uses, promising, how- 
ever, to pay it back some time or other. His financial proceedings with the 
church show that times were materially altered, for the main weight of tax- 
ation was thrown upon that body. Alter obtaining a reluctant grant from 
the lords and knights of the shire of a tenth on lay property, he demanded 
from the clergy a half of their entire incomes. Here, for the first time, he 
encountered a stern opposition on the part of the bishops, abbots, and com- 
mon clergy; but they were bullied into compliance. 
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This was in 1294. In the foUowing year, having obtained a very liberal 
grant from parliament, he exacted a fourth from the churchmen, who again 
were obstinate, and obliged him, in the end, to be satisfied wfith a tenth. Be- 
sides these burdens, the church was sorely racked by the king’s pun'oyors 
and commissaries, who, particularly during the more active parts of the 
Scotch war, continually emptied the store-houses, granaries, farm-yards, and 
larders, and carried off all the vehicles, horses, and other animals, for the trans- 
port of army stores, insomuch that the poor abbots and priors complained 
that they had scarcely a mule left in their stables upon w'hich to go their 
spiritual rounds At last they applied to the pope for protection, and Boni- 
face VIII granted them a bull, ordaining that the clergy should not vote away 
their revenues without the express permission of the holy see. 

But the pope was engaged m many troubles ; the bull, which applied equally 
to all Christian countries, was strenuously opposcfl in Franco by Philip the 
Fair ; and in the following year, 1297, ho found himself obliged to publish a 
second bull, which explained away and stultified the first, for it provided 
that whenever the safety of the kingdom required it, churchmen must pay 
their aids ; and it left to the king and his council the right of deciding on the 
necessity. Before this second bull anived, Ihe English clergy, fancying that 
they wen' W('1I suiijiorled by the prc'vious document, met, and boldly refused 
some of Edward's demands; upon which he outlawed the whole body, both 
regular and .scicular, and .seized their goods and chattels, not leaving bishop, 
parish prie.st, abl lot, or monk so much as bread to oat or a bed to lie upon. As 
there were no Beckets in the land, those measures produced a general sub- 
mis, sion to the king’s arbitrary will, even before the arrival of the explana- 
tory bull. 

It was far ot herwise when the king laid his hand on the trailing clas.ses : 
they had borne a great deal in the way of tallages and increased export clu- 
ties; but wlu'n ho seized ail the wool and hides tliat wi're ready for shipping, 
and sold them for his own profit, a universal and loud outcry was raised, not- 
withstanding his assurances that he would faithfully [lay back the amount. 
The merchants assembled — the rich burghers, the landed proprietors of all 
classes consulted together; and their consultations were encouraged by some 
of the greatc'.st of the nob]e,s, who wore not .so blinded by the career of con- 
que.st and glory in which the king was leading them as to be neglectful of their 
more immediate interests, or indifferent to those violent inroads on the national 
rights.' 

Towards the end of Fcbru.ary, 1297, Edward felt the effect of these de- 
liberations. Ho had collected two annics, one of which was to go to Guionne, 
the other into Flanders, when the earl of Hereford, the constable, and the 
earl of Norfolk, the marshal of England, both refused to quit the country. 
Turning to the marshal, the king exclaimed, “By the everlasting God, sir 
carl, you shall go or hang.” “ By tho everlasting God, sir king, I will neither 
go nor hang!” and so saying, Norfolk withdrew with Hereford. Thirty ban- 
nerets and fifteen hundred knights immediately followed the marshal and 
tho constable, and tho king was left almost alone. An incautious step at 

' Ilallam doubts whether the cities and borouf^hs contitiucd to sit in parliament by their 
repreaontatlves under Kdward L The revolutionary character of Montfort^s parliament 
in the 40th of Henry III would sufEcieutly account both for the appearance of represent- 
atives from a democracy so favourable to that bold reformer, and for the equality of power 
with which it was probably designed to invest them. But whether m the more peaceable 
times of Edward I tho citisiens or burgesses were recognised as essential parties to every legis- 
lative measure, may, as I have shown, be open to much doubt/' 

Note ISO. 
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this moment might have cost him liLs ciwn or his life, but Edward was a 
wonderful master of his passions when necessary, and his craft and policy 
were fully equal to his merits as a warrior. He knew that Winchelsey, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the clergy gave great weight to the present oppo- 
sition, and these he detached by blandishments and promises. He knew that 
his brilliant exploits in war had endeared him to the unthinking multitude, 
and he also knew how to touch their hearts. 

The measure he adopted was singularly dramatic : he stood forth before 
the people of London, mounted on a platform in front of Westminster hall, 
nobody being near him save his son Edward, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the earl of Warwick : he told the people that nobody grieved more than 
he did for the burdensome taxes laid upon his dear subjects, but this burden 
was one of absolute necessity to preserve not only his crown but their blood 
from the Welsh, the Scots, and the French. Then he added: “I am going 
to expose myself to all the dangers of war for your sakes. If I return alive, 
I will make you amends for the past ; but if I fall, liere is ray dear son, place 
him on my throne, his gratitude will be the rewardcr of your fidelity! ” Here 
ho stopped, and a few tears rolled down his iron check. The archbishop 
wept; the spectators were tenderly affected, and, after a brief pause, tlio air 
was rent with shouts of applause and loyalty. This display of enthusiasm 
gave the king great encouragement, and having issued writs for the protec- 
tion of churcli property, and appointed his former opponent, the archbishoj) 
of Canterbury, chief of the council of regency umler Prince Edward, he went 
to embark for Flanders with such troops as ho had kept together. 

But a few days after he was brought to a halt at Winchester, by reports of 
the hostile spirit of the nobles; and while in that city, a remonstrance, in 
the name of the archbishops, bishops, abbots, and jiriors, the earls, barons, 
and commons of England, was presented to him. After stating in broad 
terms that they were not liound to accompany the king to Flanders— a coun- 
try wliero neither they nor any of their ancestors hiul ever done service for 
the kings of England — and that oven if they were inclined to take a part in 
that expedition the poverty to which he had rc'ducod them rendered them 
unable to do so, they wont on to toll him that he hail violated their charters 
and liberties; that Iris “evil toll” (so they called the export iluty on wool) 
was excessive and intolerable; and that his present expedition to the Con- 
tinent was ill-advised, seeing that his absence would leave the country open 
to the incursions of the Scots and the Welsh. The king evaded any very 
direct answer, and relying on the favourable disposition of the common peo- 
ple, ho had the courage to depart in the very midst of these discontents. 


EXI’EDmOlSr TO FrANDERS 

He landed near Sluys in the end of August: his plans were concerted 
with his usual sagacity; but coalitions are faithless and uncertain things, 
and he had in Philip the Fair an opponent as crafty, and, at the least, as 
unscrupulous as himself. These great kings had long struggled for posses- 
sion of a young lady — Philippa, daughter of Guy, count of Flanders. As 
early as 1294 Edward had concluded a treaty of mamage, which was to 
unite the fair Fleming to the prince of Wales; but it was Philip's interest 
to prevent any close union between England and Flanders, and he resolved 
that the marriage should not take place. After many secret intrigues, which 
failed — as both the young lady and her father were bent on the English 
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union — the French king invited Count Guy to meet him at CorI)cil, that he 
might consult him on matters of great importance. The count, who was a 
frank, honest old man, went, and took his countess with him; he was no 
sooner in his power than Philip harshly reproached him with the English 
treaty — told him that no vassal of the French crown, however great, could 
marry any of his children without the king’s license — and then sent him and 
his wife prisoners to the tower in the Louvre. 

This arbitrary and treacherous measure excited great disgust, and the 
better feeling of the French peers, and the remonstrances of a papal legate, 
forced Philip to liberate the old count and his countess. Before letting go 
his hold, however, he made Guy swear he would think no more of his English 
alliance. The count contracted the obligation; but this was not enough for 
the French king, vho had broken too many oaths himself to have much 
reliance on those of other men : he demanded that Philippa should be placed 
in his hands as a hostage ; and when that young lady was brought to Paris — 
and not before— her parents were liberated. As soon as Count Guy reached 
his own dominions, he made an affecting appeal to the pope; the churcli 
entered with some zeal into the case; but notwithstanding repeated threats 
of excommunication, Philip the Fair persisted in keeping his innocent hos- 
tage, who was not more than twelve years of age. At last the old count 
formally renounced his allegiance, defied his suzerain, and entered heart and 
soul into a league with the English king. 

It was in consequence of this treaty, which was sworn to in the most 
solemn manner, that Edward went to Flanders after preparing a formidable 
alliance. The other chief members of the coalition wore the emperor, the 
duke of Austria — ^who had both been subsidisi'd by Edward — and the duke 
of Brabant and coimt of Bar, who were his own sons-in-law, by their mar- 
riage with the princesses Margaret and Eleanor of England. When the hired 
allies got Edward’s money, they seem to have considered their part of the 
business as done ; and no member of the coalition was very faithful or stren- 
uous, except the unhappy count Guy. But the whole expedition became a 
series of misadventures, some of which were sufficiently disgraceful to the 
English conqueror. Ho had scarcely landed at f^luys, when the mariners of 
the Ciuciue Ports, and those of Yarmouth and other ports — ^Ije tween whom 
there were many rancorous old jealousies — quarrelled, and then fought as if 
they had been national enemies ranged under two opposite flags. On the 
Yanuouth side, five-and-twenty ships were burncfl and destroyed in this 
wild conflict. The king's land forces were scarcely in a better state of dis- 
cipline, owing, probably, to the absence of most of the great officers whom 
they had been accustomed to obey. The disorders they committed did not 
tend to produce unanimity in the country. 

The rich and populous cities of Flairders were, in fact, as jealous of each 
other and split into almost as many factions as the little Italian republics of 
the Middle Ages. Philip the Fair had a strong party among them, and that 
active sovereign had greatly increased it, and weakened his enemies, by march- 
ing into the JjOw Countries at the head of sixty thousand men and gaining 
a great victory at Fumes, before Edward could arrive. The French occupied 
many of the towns; and Lille, Courtrai, Ypres, Bruges, and Damme were 
either taken, or given u^ to them soon after the landing of the Englisli. Ed- 
ward drove thorn out of Damme, and might have done the same at Bruges, 
had it not been that his English and the Flemings who were serving with 
them fell into strife, and fought about the division of the spoils of the town, 
which they had not yet taken, yoon after this he went into winter quarhirs 
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at Ghent, and there deadly feuds broke out between the townspeople and 
his troops: seven hundred of the latter were killed in a tumult, in which Ed- 
ward^s own life was endangered. 


THE CONFIRMATION OF THE CHARTERS 

Spring approached (1298), but it brought no news of the inactive members 
of the coalition; and as Edward’s presence was much wanted at home, he 
eagerly listened to overtures from Philip, concluded a truce for two years, 
and, leaving Count Guy to shift for himself, sailed, somewhat dishonoured, 
for England. But his English subjects had not waited for this moment of 
humiliation to curb his power. As soon as he set sail for Flanders the pre- 
ceding year, the constable and carl marshal, with many other nobles, in 
presence of the lord treasurer and of the judges, forbade the officers of the 
exchequer to exact payment of certam taxes which had been laid on without 
proper consent of parliament. The citizens of London and of the other great 
trading towns made common cause with the barons ; and, after issuing some 
orders which the exchequer durst not obey, and making some fruitless attempts 
at deception and evasion, Edward was obliged to send over from Ghent in- 
structions to his son and the council of regency to bend before a storm which 
there was no opposing, and in the monlli of December, from the same city 
of Ghent, he was fain to grant, under the great seal, another confirmation of 
the two charters, together with a full confirmation of the important statute 
called Dc Tallagio non Concedendo, declaring that henceforth no tallage or 
aid should be levied without assent of the peoi-s spiritual and temporal, the 
knights, burgesses, and other freemen of the realm, which had been passed in 
a parliament held by Prince Edward in the preceding September. 

For many yearn parliament had exercised a salutary control in such 
matters ; but this statute, for the firat time, formally investeil the representa- 
tives of the nation with the sole right of raising the supplies. In full parlia- 
ment, which met at York in the month of May, some six weeks after the king’s 
return, the earl of Hereford, the constable, and the carl of Norfolk, the mar- 
shal, demanded of him that he would ratify in person, and with proper solem- 
nities, his recent confirmation of the charters. Edward said that it could not 
bo now, as he must hasten to chastise the Scottish rebels; but he promised to 
<lo what was asketl of him on his ndurn from the north. 

It will prevent confusion to bring these transactions to one point, without 
regard to the strict chronological order in which they occurred. In March, 
1299, Edward met his iiarliamcnt again at Westminster. The bloody laurels 
of Falkirk wore fresh on his brow: he had all the prestige of recent success; 
but, undaunted by his glory and might, the barons required the fulfilment 
of his promises. He oiKleavourod to gain time, and when the lords urged him, 
he withdrew from parliament and got out of London secretly, and as if by 
stealth. But these earnest men would not be evaded: they followed him; 
and then the proud conqueror was compelled to make excuses. At last he 
granted the ratification so firmly demanded; but, with singular bad faith, 
he took parliament by surprise, and added a clause at the end of the document 
(a saving of the right of the crown) which utterly destroyed the value of the 
concession, and went to .shake the very foundations of the Great Charter itself. 

Upon this the mass of the barons returned suddenly to their homes. 
Edward was alarmed at their hostile countenance; but, fancying he could 
delude the plain citizens, he ordered the sheriffs of London to call a public 
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nieotiiig, and to road thc> now confirmation of the charters. The citizens mot 
in St Paul’s churchyard, and listened ivith anxious ears: a1 every clause, 
excojit the last, they gave many blessmgs to the king ; but when that last clause 
was lead, the London burghers cursed as loud and as fast as tlu'y had blessed 
before. Edward took warning: h(‘ summoned the parhamemt to meet again 
shortly after Easter, and then ho struck out the detested clause, and granted 
all that was asked of him in the forms pn'scrilicid. Hereford, the constable, 
died shortly after the ratification, but his jjrinciples had taken too deep a 
root to be much injured iiy the d(!ath of any one man, however great. In 
the course of three years the king aitfully cont lived to punish, on other 
charges, and impoverish many of tlie barons who had most firmly opposed 
him : but this ineasuK! only convinced men more than ever of tlie vital neces- 
sity of restrict mg Ins powesr. 

In 1304 10(1 ward arbitrarily sent to raise a tallage on all tlw' cities and 
boroughs of his (Imnesiie; and m tlie following year hc' (h'spatched seeret 
envoys to the popi', to repre.sent that the concessions he liad made had heim 
forced from liim by a conspiracy of his harons, and to ask an absedution from 
his oaths and the engagements he had so repc'atedly and solemnly contraeUsl 
with his Huhjecis. Notwithstanding lOdward’s instancing the ease of his 
father, Henry HI, who was al solved of his oaths to the earl of Leicester, the 
aiaswer of Clement V was rather an CiViusive one. Thus, but slightly en- 
couraged to perjury on the one hand, awed by the unanimity of the barons 
on lh(' other, and th(>n once mon! embarrassed by a rising of the patriots in 
Scotland, who nevc'r left him long in truiuiuil enjoyment of his usurpation, 
the miglity Edward was compidled to r(‘sjK‘ct his (mgagemeiits and the will 
of the nation. It rerpiired, indeed, an “intrepid patriotism’’ to oonleiul 
with and finally control sueli a sovtseign; and hkiglund never has produced 
any patriots to whom she owes more gratitudi; than to Hunifilirey Bohun, 
earl of Hereford, and Roger lligoil, earl of Norfolk. Little did tlm Scottisli 
l)atri(_)l,s surmise that, while tii(*y w<‘n! eonhmdiug for their own national 
liherti(‘S, they wt'ro securing thos(‘ of England also. 


1*B.\0K WITfl FUANCIK 

The vision of the splendid inheritance, of Eleanor of Aijuitaine still haunted 
Edward’s imagination. With such an opponent as Philip the Fair he conhl 
scarcely hope* to n'cover all those states which the divorccsl wfife of Louis VI! 
conveyed to Henry fl of England, but he was resolved to get back at, loiist 
tlu^ country of (Juieniu*. Having exiMiricnced the unc(*rtam(y of foreign 
coalitions, and haviiif? no gn'iit army of his own to sjaire for continental w'ar- 
far<‘, lOdward deterniiiKid to obtain his end by treating dijilomatically with 
the French king, aiul sa<‘.rifioiiig his faithful ally the (munt of Flaiulers. 

In this he hud more in vi('w than the recov(iry of (Juiennt); for, tm the price 
of his own treach((ry to Count (3uy, ho expected that Philip would }>e equally 
false to his treaty with the Scots, whom he hud hurried into hostilities for 
his own purposes. Rineo ICdward’s campaign in Flamlora, the an’ogance 
and exactions of the French had almost destroyed their party in that country; 
and though they made a temporary comiuest of it, the burghers of Ghent, 
Lillc, Bruj^cs, and the other free cities gave them a signal <lcfoat in the battle 
of (Jourtrai, which was fought in the year 1302. Philip’s cousin, the count 
d’Artois, commanded the French on this occasion; and, after his dis^aceful 
defeat, all the Memlsh towns threw off the French yoke, and elected John of 
n. w.— voi. xviu. 2 B 
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Namur to be their goveruor-general, for Count Guy had been oiice more en- 
trapped by Philip, who kept him a close prisoner. The French king was now 
as anxious to recover Flanders as Edward was to keep Scotland and to get 
back Guienne. 

It appears that the pope, who had been appealed to as mediator, fiist 
suggested, as a proper means of reconciling the two kings, that Edward, who 
had been for some years a widower, should marry Margaret, the sister of 
Philip; and that his'eldest son, the prince of Wales, should be affianced to 
Isabella, or Tsabeau, the daughter of that sovereign. This double marriage 
had been for some time imder discussion, and had given scope to much mutual 

deception. Each of the kings_ impudently 
affected a delicacy of conscience about 
abandoning his allies; and Edward slated 
(what was perfectly true) that he had 
pledged his soul and honour to the marriage 
between the prince of Wales and Philippa, 
the daughter of the unfortunate count of 
Flanders — that he. King Edward, had sworn 
upon the gospels to make neither peace nor 
truce with France unless it wore conjointly 
with his ally, the count of Flanders. Philip 
the Fair, on his side, spoke of his allies, 
the Scots, and of the solemn obligations lie 
had contracted with them; but each gra- 
cious king must have laughed at the other, 
and probably at himself, too, in making this 
interchange of scruples of conscience. 

Edward married Margaret of France in 
September, 1299 ; and at the same tune his 
son, who was tliirtecn years old, was con- 
tracted to Isabella, who was about six 
years old. A congress, held at Montreuil, 
which preceded this marriage, had settled 
that there should lie peace between tlio 
French and English crowns; that the king 
Haknham Gate, Sausdury of England should make satisfaction for 
(Kutraiioe to Cathedral Ooso) tho many Frciich ships which hia mariners 

had taken at tho beginning of the war; 
and that the king of France should place sundry towns in Gascony in the 
custody of the pope, to be by him held till the Guienne question sliould 
be adjusted. This treaty, however, had not been proixirly^ ratified; Philip 
the Fair quarrelled with the arbiter, and even instigated Sciarra Colonna to 
arrest ana ill-treat Pope Boniface. Other circumstances had prevented 
the accommodation; but at last, on the 20th of May, 1303, the Treaty of 
Montreuil was ratified, a treaty of commerce was concludeii between the two 
countries, and Edward recovered Guienne, for which the earl of Lmcoln swore 
fealtjr and did homage in his name. In this treaty the Scots wore not even 
mentioned. Philip, indeed, had bargained with Edward to abandon Scotland 
if he would abandon Flanders. The fate of Coimt Guy and of his innocent 
daughter was sad in the extreme. After keeping him four years in close 
prison, Philip the Fair liberated the count and sent him into Flanders to 
induce his own subjects to convert into a lasting peace a truce they then had 
with the French. The count went, and not succeeding in his mi&sion he 
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liouourably returned, as ho had promised to do in that case, to Philip, who 
a^ain committed him to prison. The poor old man died soon after at Com- 
pic'gne. But neither the battle of Mons-en-Pevcle, nor a series of bloody 
engagements which followed if., could break llie spirit of the free citizens of 
Flanders. “By St. Denis,” cried Philip, “I believe it rahi.s Flemings! ” 

At last he condesconded to treat on moderate tcrm.s with the trading and 
uiamifacturing citizou.s ; and about a year after the ratification of the treaty 
with Edward, he agreed to a truce for ten year’s. Robert, the eldest son of 
Count Guy, was then liberated, and entered on possession of Flanders; the 
body of tile octogenarian state prisoner, which had been ernljalined, was 
tlelivf'red up; and his younger .son and many IdeniLsh gentlemen recovered 
their liliei'ty. But in l.liis general release the fair Philippa was excr'ptcd, 
and she died ol grief and captivity not long after, a bout two yeans befon' 
Prince Edward of (larnurvori eomjrleted Ills marriage with Isabella of France. 


TijK sooTon w.in uknewed 

All thi.s while Edward had never cerusod to l>e occupied with his design of 
(ioinpleting the subjugation of Scotland. I'lie four years that, followed the 
battle of Falkirk wore productive of no inifxirtant re.sultH. Wallace (ii.sap- 
pf'arsfroin the scmie after his great defeat. Inhlsrooni, the barons appointed 
William Lamberton, bishop of St. Andrews, John do Soulls, John Gomyn 
the younger, and Robert Bruce, earl of Garrick, guardian.s of the kingdom 
in the name of Baliol. This was indeed a strange union of all the great fac- 
tions— Bruce acting in the name of Baliol, and associated in the .same com- 
inission with Oomyn, the only jicnson who stood between him .and tin* throne 
if Baliol shouhl bo set aside; fcir Oomyn was the son iif BalioPs sister Marjory, 
and, failing King John and his i.s.suc, the heir of rigid- t.o the crown. Joim 
iialhil, who had remaini'd a prisoner in the Tower of London .since his abdica- 
tion in 129(5, wa.s lifx'ratied by hklwurd on the intt'rccKsion of Pojx; Boniface 
in 1299, and conveyi'd to his ancestral estate of Builleul, in Normandy, where 
he lived in (piiet till his death in RH4. 

It was not till Novemlx'r, 1299, that the English king found leisure from 
Ilia other affaim to .sot about iirejiarations for the prosecution of the Scottish 
M'ar, and the effort he then made ende<l in nothing ; for iuFl.er an army had been 
jiRsembled at B(>rwick, in November, his barons, alleging his contimusi evasion 
of the charters, ixiremptorily refused to advanci', Jiiid he was obligeil to return 
home. The consecpicnei' was the eaiiitulation of the castle of Stirling to a. 
Hcottisli force that had been for some time besieging it. In the sumuier of 
13(K) Edward marie an incm-sion into Annandale and Galloway; but it wa.s 
att.rtnd(!d with no result except the drivastation of the former of these districts, 
and t-he formal and useleas submission of the latter. < )n the 30th rif October a 
truc-o with lh<' Sects was concluded at Dumfrk‘H, to last till Whitsunday in 
the following year. Pope Bonifac.e VIII now claimed Scotland as belonging 
of right t.o the Roman see^ and fo^bud(^ Edward to continue the war; but the 
English parliament as w<‘ll as the English king denied the right. 

The trurx! having expired, Edward, in the simimer of 1301, again marched 
into Scotland, This campaign, however, was still more unproductive than 
the last; the Scots, as the English king advaneerl, laid the country waste 
before him, till at last, an early and severe winter coming on, he was com- 
pelled to retire. In January, 1302, by the mediation of Franco, he wiu* induced 
to conclude another truce with the Scots, to endure till the 30th of November. 
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As soon as the truce had expired he prepared to renew the war. Thi.s tilin', 
however, instead of proceeding to Scotland in ])erson, he si'nt thitlw'r John do 
Segrave, at the head of an army of twenty thousand luc'ii, mostly cavalry. 
The issue of this expedition was disastrous Segrave, ailvauciiig towards 
Edinburgh, was suddenly attackctl early in the morning of the 2-1 th of Feb- 
ruary, 1303, in the neighbourhood of Ro.sliu, by the Scottish forces umUr the 
command of Coinyn, the guardian, and Sir Simon Fraser, and sustained a 
total defeat. 

The termination of the dispute with France now left Edwaril free tfi turn 
with his whole power to the Scottish war. The Treaty of Montreuil wa.'^ 
ratified at Paris, as above related, on the 20th of May; on the 2lKt of thal. 
month the English king was with his army at Roxburgh, and on the 4th of 
June ho had reached IMinburgh, his jirogress having been marked at every 
step by fields laid waste and towns and villages s('t on fire. From Edinliiirgh 
he appears to have pursued his unresisted and tlcstructivc' coume to Pi'rtli, 
and thence to Aberdeen and Kinloss in Elgin (Moray). At the strong and 
extensive fortress of Lochendorb, built on an islet in the midst of a lain', he 
established his quarters for some time, while he received the homage and 
oaths of fealty of the northern barons. From this remote jioint he returm-d 
southwartls in the latter part of October. Of all the jilacc's^of slrenglh (o 
which he came, the castle of Ilrechin alone shut its gate against him. d'ho 
garrison, however, capitulated the day after their brave commander. Sir 
Thomas Maule, bad been slain. 

Edward took up his winter quarters in Dunfermline in the beginning of 
December. The last remnant of the Scottish forces that kept the field now 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Stirling, the only place in the country 
that still held out. But Edward and his cavalry at once dispersed this little 
army. Shortly after (February, 1304) Comyn and some other noblemen ma<le 
their submission to the commissioners of the English king at Btrathorde, in 
Fifeshire. _ It was agreed that they should retain their lives, liberties, and 
lands, subject only to such fines as Edward might impose. The capitulation 
was to include all other persons who might choose to take advantage of it, 
with a few exceptions, of whozn the last was the illustrious Wallace, to whom 
it was significantly accorded that, if he chose, he might render liimsolf iqi to 
the will and mercy of Edward. Not long after, a parliament was assemfiled 
at St. Andrews, in which sentence of outlawiy was pronounced against Wal- 
lace, Fraser, and the garrison of Stirling. All the persons exee|d<'d o%f('ntually 
surrendered themselves on the terms offered to them ; even Fraser at length 
gave himself up : Wallace alone stood out. 

Scotland, however, was not yet completely subdued so long as its chief 
place of strength, the castle of Stirling, remaineil mireduced. To the siege 
of this fortress, therefore, Edward now addressed himself. The operations 
commenced on the 22d of April (1304). Thirteen warlike engines were 
brought to be used against the walls; and the ample leaden roof of the cathe- 
dral of St. Andrews was torn off to assist in the construction of those fomiidable 
machines. _ Some of them throw stones of two and three hundred weight- 
Edward himseE directed everything that was done, and was several times 
struck by stones and javelins thrown from the castle. After the siege had 
continued nearly a mouth, without much progress having been made, the 
sheriffs of York, Lincoln, and London were commanded to purchase all the 
bows, quarrels, and other warlike weapons that could be procurecl within 
their districte, and to send them to Stirling; and the governor of the Tower 
was also desired to send down immediately a supply from London, 
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All thp offorts of tho as^sailauts -wore rci)oll(‘(l for two months longor by 
Rir ^Mlliam Olipliant and his handful of gallant associatos, who did not number 
more than 140 soldiers. Tlu'y hi'ld out till tlaar ])rovision.s were exhausted 
and the castle was r(>dueed ahiio.st. to a heap of ruins. Then, on the 20th of 
July, they sui rendered at discretion. The govi'iiior and twenty-four of his 
coinpaiuons of rank, all exec'pt two of thi'in who were ecclesiastics, strippcal 
to their sliiits and undergarments, were led forth from the castle, and pre.sent- 
ing theiii.s(>lves before Edward on their bent knees, with their hair dishevelled 
and their hands joiiu'd in sujipliealioii, acknowledged their guilt with trem- 
bling and th(' semblance of shedding tears, and gave themselves up to his 
mercy. Thc'ir ]i\es were spared, ancl they wcu’e sent to the Tower of London 
and other English prisons. 

A fmv mouths aftis tlu' fall of Rtirling the last enemy that Edward had 
to dread seenusl to he eut oft' bj' the eapture of Wallace. It appears tha,t 
Edward had aii\iou.sly i-ought to discover his retreat, and that, tempted by 
the piospect ol the rewards his baseness niiglit earn for him, Ralph do Mali- 
hurfon, oiu' of tlu' prisoiu'rs lately taken at vSfiiTuig, had proiteri'd his serviees 
for that jiurpose. It is not cl(>ar, liowcvi'r, tiiat it was by Iluliburton’s ex- 
ertions that Wallaci' was actually taken; all that is certainly known is that, 
upon being seiw'tl, he was conveyed to the castle of Dumbarton, th(>n hehl 
undor a commission from the English king by Rir John Menteith. He was 
Immght to London, “with gnait mimliers of men and women,” says Htow,* 
“w'ondering upon him. Ho was lodged in the house* of William Delect, a 
eitizeii of Ijoiidon, in Eenc.hureh stro(>t. t)ii tlu* nioriw, being the eve of 
Hi. liartholumew, he was brought on horseback to Westminstc'r, and in the 
gri'ut hall at. Westminster, lu* being jilaced on the south bench, crowned with 
laurel— for tliat he had said in times past that he ought to bear a c.nnvn 
in that hall, as it was commonly reported— and being apj«'ucli(‘d for a traitor 
by Rir Peter Mallorie, t lie king’s justici*. he miswi'ri'd that he was never traitor 
to the king of England; hut. for other 1.hiiig.s whereof he was aceused, Ik* con- 
l'(*ss(‘(l them.’’ 

Wallace* was put tfi death as a traitor, on (he 2;kl of August, I.'IOS, at t-he 
usual place of ('xeciition — the Elms, in West vRiiiithfield. He was dragged 
thitlu'r at tlu* tails of horses, and t.liere hanged on a. liigii gallows, after wdii(‘li, 
while li(* y(‘t breathed, his bowels wen* takc'ii out and burned before his face. 
The head' was afb'rwards placisl on a iiole on London Bridge*, the rigid, arm 
was s(*nt to bei sc't up at Ne'wcastle*, the left arm tei Ih'rwick, the* right foot and 
limb tei Pe*rth, aiiel the* left tei Abe'reieen. 

.A. fe'W we'e*ks ufte*r the* executieni eif Wallace, ten cemimissioiiers, e-lecte'el by 
a eiouiicil eif the Rceittish nation, which Eehvard luiel siuiimeine'el to nu'e't iit 
Perth, Jisse'irible'el in Leiiieleiii, ane| the*re‘, in concert with Iwe'iity eeeimmissiemerH 
freim the I'lnglisli parliament, preiceceteel to settle* a plan of goveinmie'nt fe>r Uiei 
e*oiuiue)r<*d country. Thei wheiie JUT!uige'me*nt, heiwe'ver, was ove'rthreiwn ere 
it hael )«*(>n well ('stfiblishe'el. Within six menitlis freim the; death of "Widlace 
the Roots were again up in eiriiis, aroimd a mnv champion. 


Hohart Bni£e'» lievoU 

This was Rolx'rt Bruce;, Bnicn hml again made hia poaex; with linglanel 
some time before; the; esapiltilation of Domyii and his fricnels at Rtntiheirelo, 
which he was enable;! 1 the; more; oewily to effe;ct itiasnuich as he; hi«l not k;en 
pmsenb eit the; battle; of Falkirk, having previously shut himself up in the castle 
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of Ayr and refused to join the Scottish anny. Edward had since sought to 
secure his adherence by treating him with favour and confidence. When his 
father, who had all along continued attached to the English interests, died, 
in the latter part of the year 1304, young Bruce was permitted to take pos- 
session of the whole of his estates both in England and Scotland. At the 
settlement of the latter kingdom, in the following year, while his great rival, 
Comyn, was heavily fined, Bruce was intrusted with the charge of the im- 
portant fortress of Kildrummy, in Aberdeenshire, by commission from the 
English king. 

It is never to be forgotten that, up to this time, whatever his aversion to 
the English domination may have been, there had been repelling circumstances 
of the strongest nature to prevent Bruce from taking part entirely with the 
patriotic party, who, although they were contending against England, acted 
in the name and chiefly under the conduct of the enemies of his house and 
person — of the family which he looked upon as having come between him and 
his splendid birthright. Wallace might fight for Baliol ; Bruce scarcely could. 
And as little, after Baliol might bo considered to be set aside, should he ally 
himself with Comyn, the near connection of Baliol and the inheritor of his 
pretensions. Bruce, indeed, if he still retained a hope of seating himself on 
the disputed throne, must now have looked upon Comyn as the man of all 
others of whom it was most necessary for him to clear his path ; and the same 
also no doubt were the feelings of Comyn in regard to Bruce. It is probable 
that the favour of Edward was courted by each with the object of depreasing 
or destroying his rival. 

The circumstances, however, that led to the explosion of the inflammable 
elements which only required to be brought together to produce such a 
catastrophe, are involved in much uncertainty. It appears that In June, 
1305, after his iMt submission to Edward, Bruce had entered into a secret 
league with William Lamberton, bishop of St. Andrews, by which the parties 
mutually bound themselves to stand by each other against all persons what- 
soever. It is supposed that Comyn had obtained a knowledge of this agro(!- 
ment, and that thereupon a conference on the subject of their pretensions 
took place between him and Bruce, when Bruce is alleged to have proposcid 
either that he should have the crown and Comyn his estates, or that he should 
have Comyn's estates and Comyn the crown. It was agreed that Bruce’s 
title to the crown should bo supported by both. With whatever views Comyn 
may have entered into this negotiation, he eventually (so proceeds the story) 
communicated aU that had taken place to Edward. Bruce, then in England, 
received the first intimation of his danger from Edward’s son-in-law, the earl 
of Gloucester. Early the next morning Bruce sot out for Scotland. 

On his way he met a person on foot, whom he found to bo the bearer of 
letters fronx Comyn to Edward, urging his death or immediate imprisonment. 
He slew this man, and with tne letters in his possession pressed forwanl to 
the castle of Lochmaben. The adjuncts of this story, it must be confessed, 
are more like fiction than fact. It is certain, however, that on the lOth of 
February, 1306, Bruce and Comyn met alone in the convent of the Minorites 
at Dumfries, and that there, a passionate altercation having arisen between 
them, Bruce drew his dagger and stablxed Comyn as they stood together 
beside the high altar. Hurrying from the sanctuary, ho called “To horse!” 
and when his attendant, seeing him pale and violently agitated, inquired the 
cai^e— “I doubt,” ho replied, “I have slain Comsm.” “You doubt?” ex- 
claimecl Roger Kirkpatrick; “I’ll make sure.” And with these words he 
rushed into the church and gave the wounded man his death-stroke. 
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Whatever might have been Bruce’s previous plans, there was no room for 
doubt or hesitation now. He called his friends aroimrl him — they were few 
in number ; but, desperate as the liazard looker I, there were some gallant spirits 
that did not shrink from setting their lives upon another cast for the freedom 
of their country. The bi.shops of St. Andrews and Glasgow, the abbot of 
Scone, Bruce’s four brothers, Edward, Nigel, Thomas, and Alexander his 
nephew Thomas Randolph, his brother-in-law Christopher Seton, and some 
ten or twelve others, mostly young men, gathered at the summons. They 
met at Glasgow, and thence rode to Scone, where Bruce was solemnly crowned 
oil the 27 til of March. 


KDW.VIin's L.\ST I.N'V.VSION Ctr Sf’OTlAN'D 

Edward was at Winchester when the iiciws of this revolution was brought 
to liim. lie imrneiliately sent forward the earl of I’l'iiibroke, at the head of 
a small army, to ohf'ck the insurgents; and, advanced in years as he now was, 
proceeded to make ready to follow in person. In jiniparation for the expedi- 
tion, proclamation was made that the firincc of Wall's would be knighted 
on the feast of i^*ntecost. On the e.ve of the aiipointed day (the 22d of May), 
270 noble youths as,seinbl('d in the gardens of the Temple, in which tlie trees 
wi'ro cut down that they might jiitch their tents; and there they watched 
their arms all night, according to the usage of chivalry. On the morrow 
Prince Edward was knighted by his father, and then conferred that honour 
on his companions. A magnificent feast followed, at which two swans, 
covered witli nets of gold, being set on the table liy the minstrels, the king 
ruse and made a solemn vow to God uikI to the swans that he would avengi' 
the death of Oomyn, and punish the [icrfidy of the Scottish rf'bels; and then, 
addressing his son and the rest of the company, he conjured Iheui, in thi* 
event of his death, to ki'up his body unburied until his succ('.ssor should liave 
acoomplishcd this vow. The next morning the prince with hia com]ianions 
(leparteil for the borders; Edward himself followed by slow journeys, Ix'ing 
able to travel only in a litter. 

Meanwhile, Bruce had acf{uir(Ml such strength that in several parts of the 
country the officers of Edward had fled in terror, lie now marched ujion 
Perth, where the earl of Pembroke lay. That same evening (June 19fh) the 
Engiisfi fell by surprise upon the Scots: it was raibi'r a rout than a battle; 
Bruce himself was in the greatest danger, having been three times unhorseil; 
Randolph and others of his friends were taken; and he with difiieulty made 
good his retreat into the fastnesses of Athol, with about five hundred follower 
•—the broken and dispirited remnant of his force. For many months aftf'i* 
this he and his frii'iids were housokias fugitives ; a priw' was set Ufion their 
beads: to make their difficulties and sufTcrings the greater, they wen' joined 
after some time by a party of their wive.s and daughters; and as they {xme- 
trated further and further into the depths of the Highlands, to avoid the 
English troops, their miseries became daily more pressing. At last Bruce's 
queen and the other ladies were conducted by Ills young brother Nigel to 
the castle of Kildrummy; aiul Bruce himself fovm<l means to pass over to 
the little isle of Rathlin on tlus cojist of Ircliuid. 

’W'hile the Scottish king lay concealed here., ruin fell upon almost all the 
connections and adherents' he bad left behind. The bishops of St. Andrews 
and Glasgow and th<! abbot of Scone had fallen into the hands of the English: 
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they were taken clad in armour, and were iiumcdiat('Iy sent, so attired, tuid 
in fetters, to England, and there consignetl to different prisons. Bruc(‘’s 
queen and his daughter Marjory, having taken refuge in the sanctuary of 
St Duthac, at Tain, in Ross, were seized there by the earl of Ross. Tlu* 
knights who were with them were put to death, and they themselves were 
sent to England, where they endured an imprisomnent of eight, years. The 
youtliful Nigel Bruce was compelled to surrender the castle of Kildriimmy, 
and, being sent in irons to Berwick, was there hangi'd and afti'rwards be- 
headed, along with divers other knights and gallant men. (.Christopher 8('tou 
suffered a similar death at Dumfries, the earl of .A.thol and Sir Simon i'raser 
in London, and many others there and elsewhere. 

Bruce, however, had not been idle in his winter retreat; and early in tlu' 
spring of 1307 he passed over from Rathlin to the isle of Arran, with a eomjiany 
of about three hundred men, embarked in thirty-three galk'ys. Bc'fore \'eii- 
turing to the opposite coast, he despatched onc' of his followm-s to as<*('rt.am 
what were the dispositions of the people. When the' Scots appi’oaehed 
the landing-place Bruce’s emissary stood on the shore', lie told them 
that the English were in complete jiossession of Oarrick; that Lord Peicy, 
with a numerous gamson; held the castle of 'rurnbeiry; and that there was 
no hope of a rising in favour of Bruce. Bruce hesitated what t.o do; but his 
brother Edward boldly declared for pursuing tlu'ir (‘iiterprise. Tlu'y imm<‘- 
diatcly attacked a body of the English, and succei'ded in putting most of t.li(‘m 
to the sword. Percy did not dar(>, in his ignorance of the numlx'rs of t.he 
enemy, to come forth from the castle. 

After this exiiloit Bruce sought shelter in the mountainous parts of the 
country. But the blow he had struck sufficed to rekindle the war, and it 
soon raged in different quarters. In the beginning of February, Bruce’s 
brothers, Thomas and Alexander, with a band of eleven hundred adven- 
turers from Ireland, were routed in Galloway by Duncan MacDowal, a, 
chief of that region, who immediately carried the two brothei-s, who lia<l 
fallen into his hands severely wounded, to the English king at, Garlislt*. 
Edward ordered both to instant execution. Some w<>eks after this, Douglas 
castle, which was hold by Lord aifford, was gallantly surprk-d hv its 
former owner. Sir James Douglas, one of Bruce’s most distiuguislw'd fol- 
lowers. _ It was some time, however, befoi-cs Bruce was strong enough to 
show himself openly in the field; and ho was fro<|U(iut]y again in gn'at jxu‘- 
sonal danger as he skulked from one hiding-jdace to another iu th(i wihis of 
Galloway. But at length ho ventured to encounter the carl of PetJihroke at 
Loudoun Hill, when, notwithstanding a groat inferiority of iiumh(‘i-s, lus oh- 
tainod a complete victory. Tliis action was fought on tiio 10th of May, 1307. 
Three days after, he attacked another English force under the commaiKl of 
the earl of Gloucester; and this, too, he sucec('ded iu routing with great 
slatxghter. 

King Edward all this while had advanced no further than to Carli.sle, 
having been detained all the winter and spring at Lanoroost by a serious 
illness. He had directed all the late operations of the war from his sick-boil; 
but now, incensed at the continued progress of the insurrection, he offered 
which he had thus far been carried in the cathedral churcli 
of Carlisle, and again mounting on horseback gave orders to proceed Inwards 
the bordom. _ It was the effort of a dying man. In four days he advanced 
about six miles, when, having reached the village of Burgh-upon-Sands, lie 

it T morning of the next day, 

the 7th of July, expired, in the sixty-ninth year of his ago and thirty-fifth 
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of his n‘ij2;n. His lust broath was sjjont in (‘iijouiing upon Ihosc^ ^\ho should 
sufcood liim Iho prosf'cution of the grc-at design of his life — Ihc! complete 
subjugation of Scotland. 


I*'VKLIA\li:.\'r.Vin OROAVTII DURIXG the TniUTEENTIl CENTURY 

Tn a constitutional jioint of view, as Avcll as in many others, the thir- 
teenth century may be di'cined the most important of all periods in English 
Inslory. It is the lina' during Avhieh our nation, our latvs, our language, 
(inally assimilat.ed whatc'A'er a\!is to be assimilat(>d of the fonagn elements 
brought 111 i»y the Norman f’oie'iue.'^t, and tinally threw off wluitever was to 
be thrown off. At tlie begmmisg of jh(‘ period we saw the English nation 
debating between an Angevin and a French king At the end of it England, 
as Ihiglaiid, is a great European jiower, waging war on tlii' ('ontiiaait for 
the coiKjiiest of h’ranei'^ It is during this time fliat most of tlii' tilings which 
go to make U]) the national life jiut. on their later form. Aliove all fhing.s, 
tins was th(‘ case with the grea.t (*ouncil of the lhigli.sh nation. During this 
period Uio name of Parlianuait. became finally established. The name is a 
translation of an Olil-Eiiglisli phrase The Eonqiieror is said in the /i’nf//f.s 7 i 
C'ltroinrlc t,o lum* hud “ viay (h'eji s))e(‘ch with his witmi.” This dei'p sjktcIi, 
in Latin colloquimn, in French parlmrtd, A\'as the distinguishing feature of a 
ini'eting Ixdweon king and iii'oplo : in the end it gaA'i' its name to tin* aKScmbly 
itsi'lf. 

Till* constitution of the as.senibly, as defined in the rjreat (lliarter, did 
not ahsoliilely imply repre,seutation, hut it. showed that the full cstablisii- 
nieiit. of repres(‘nta,t:ion could not bi* long delayed. The Avork of this period 
was to (‘.‘ill up, alongsidi' of tbi' gallii'iing of prelati's, earls, and otli(>r great 
men sj>(>einlly suinmoiK'd, into Avbieh l.he ancient wilenagemotliad .shrunk up, 
!inot,l»‘r a.ssembly diiA'Ctly representing all ot.hiT eliis.s(‘s of the nation Avhieii 
enjoyed political rights. This assembly, chosen by ya.rious local boilies, com- 
iHiiuitalcM or wdocrm'taUiK, haA’ing a qii(i,si coi'jiorate bfhig, came gradually 
to bear the name of the (Jonuiions. The knights of the .shire, the barons, 
cit issens, and barge, sses of t.lu* t.OAViis avitc' severally cliosen by the covivmna 
M (unianunitm of that part of tfie [Kiople Avhic.h they rcpresentwl. We thus 
P‘t the two ilouse.s of Ijorcls juul Oomnions, of wliich we have stxiu rore.shado\v- 
ings gct.t,ing more, and more* clear from the days of the (toinjueror oinva.nls. 
Hut it was only gradually fi.yed that Uic member's of the national council 
.should .sit in t.wo bodies, and not, in one or in more t.han tw'o. The notion of 
local ro[>iA!Kenlation, by wdiicb shires and boroughs ehosr*. I'ejiresimtat.ives of 
t,h<‘ir <iwn commuriitii's, had to some exb'ut to strivi' witJi another doctrine — 
that, of the ropresfuitation of ‘'estatiw” or classes of nam. 'riie, thirteenth 
<i(‘nt.ury was the ag(‘ Avheii the national as,s(*inbli(‘s, not only of England but 
cif most other European countrieH, Avere putting on their <l(‘finite shape; and 
in most of tlu'in l.lit? system of estat ,(»3 pn'vaihsl. The,se in most countries 
wer<! three: clergy, nobles, and commons. By tb(‘.s<' last Avero eonmionlyi 
!n(*ant only the communities of tlm chart.erftd toAvns, while the iiolilcma of 
fonugn countries answered to th<i lesser l>urons and knights, who in England 
were reckoiwxl among the common.s. 

The English sysbim thus went far L) take in the whole free population, 
while the estates of other countries, the crominons no less t.luin tiio clergy ami 
nobles, must Iws looked on as privileged bodies. In England there W(jre in 
truth no estates; there wore no nobility in the foreign sense. Such a nobility 
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was inconsistent with the institution of peerage, which gradually grew out of 
the practice of personal summons. The English peerage is strictly official. 
The great fact is that, while at the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
name and the constitution of the national assembly were still unsettled, at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century^ there was a regular parliament of 
lords and commons. The chief point which still remained unsettled was the 
position of the estate of the clergy. 


ASSEMBLIES TENDER HENRY III 

This seems to be the general result of the constitutional growth of the 
thirteenth century. Leaving the minuter details, we may here mark some of 
the chief steps in the progress. During the reign of Henry HI assemblies 
were constantly held, and their constitution is often vaguely described. But 
in a great many cases phrases are used which, however vague, imply a pop- 
ular element. We read of knights, of tenants-in-chief, of freemen, sometimes 
even of freemen and villeins, sometimes, more vaguely still, of universi, 
universiias Anglice, and the like. In some cases we are able better to inter- 
pret these vague phrases. For instance, in 1224 each shire sends four knights 
chosen by the mtlitea et probi homines. Whether those kniglxts were or were 
not to vote along with the magnates, they were at all events to transact 
business with them. Wo must always remember that in these times formal 
voting in the modem sense is hardly to be looked for. In 1254 wo have a 
distinct case of two knights summoned from each shire by royal writ. In 
the Oxford parliament of 12/38 four knights arc ordered to be chosen in each 
shire, who are to report to another parliament within the same year. At 
that parliament they seem to appear by the title of Communitas liachehritr. 
Angliai. 

It may be doubted whether this is strictly a case of the knights acting 
as part of the parliament. Still, every instance of the kind must have helped 
to strengthen the growing doctrine of repraseiitation. From this tinu! the 
attendance of elected knights seems to be fully established, and along with 
the knights we find in many cases distinct representatives of the clergy. It 
is in Earl Simon’s parliament of 1265 that wo first find distinct representa- 
tives of the boroughs. Each county sends two knights, each city or borough 
two citizens or burgesses, and the Cinque Forts four each. But this same 
parliament shows how fluctuating the practice of ,summon.s still was. The 
earl, .strong among the clergy, strong among the people at largCj was much 
less strong among the great men of the realm. Besides summoning the citi- 
zens for the first time, he summoned a crowd of churchmen, re^ilar and 
secular, greater than appeared in any other parliament. But ho summoned 
only five earls, including himself, those, namely, whom he could trust. We 
should call such a body a packed parliament; but for a long time every par- 
liament was a packed parliament. That is to say, some barons, some abbots 
were always personally summoned, some towns were always called on to send 
representatives; but the barons, the abbots, and the represented towns were 
by no means the same in every parliament. This kmd of irregularity is 
always found till institutions have finally stiffened into some particular shape. 
Our whole law and constitution rests far more on precedent than on formal 
enactments, and in unsettled tunes precedents are slow in establishing them- 
selves. 
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i’ArtUAMEXTh OF EDWAKD I 

The parliunK'iit ot 12<».'5 was the model parliameni — the aascmhlv whoac 
pattern, m its essential featiin'S, sot the standard which was in the end fol- 
lowecl, ami which has lasted till our own time. But the pattern which it 
s(d. dill not become the invariable rule till the great parliament of 1295. In 
the earlier parliaments of Edward I the knights and citizens are often laen- 
tiijiied; but, on the other hand, we meet also with the same vague descrip- 
tions as in earlier time.s. But in 1295 Edward definitely adopteil the model 
which Hhnon has .set him, and the summoning of knights, citizens, and bur- 
ge.sses, though with great irregularity as to the placi'S from which represen- 
tatives were summoned, has <‘ver since bemi the rule. It was thus under 
j'ldward 1 that parliament tinally jml. on the e.ssentials of its pro.sent form. 
But we must .still allow for irregularities in practice. If does not follow 
that every enact.nient was always passed with the coii.sent. of all the elasses 
of which the parliament was made* up. A doctrine had come in that tlie 
king wa.s the legi.slalor, that the votes of the parliament, or of any part of it, 
were petitions which he could accept or reject, or, again, that he might legis- 
late on a petition from one house or bnmc'h of the assembly apart from tlu* 
others. The national council had now won back its ancient con.stitution as 
an assembly of the freeiiK'n of th(> realm, either personally or by representa- 
tion. But it was only step by step that it won back the" full powers of the 
ancient witenagemot. There are some, indeed, which it still shrinks from 
exercising directly, some w’hich it .shrinks from exercising at all. 


nK<JJHli,VrK)X UNDER HE.XIIV Itl AND EDWARD I 

The reign of Henry III was a reign of eon.stiant parliamentary action, 
but it was not a time rich in legislation in the strictest seii.se. The inost 
direct case of change in the law during Ih-nry’s ndgn wais tlie abolition of 
the ordeal at its l«‘giiuung. This I(‘d ineidentally’ to further changes in 
Judicial procedure, .‘uid it is one of the child landmarks in the development 
of the jury system. But it is in itself not so much independent legislation 
as the application to England of a decree of a general eoiincil of the church. 
In short, the purliainents of Henry III are less famous for changing the law 
than for refusing to change it. The, famous saying Nohmv>i Ic.ffCit Antjlvf 
viutari dates from the council of Merton in 12;?r), wlien the barons ref used to 
agree to the proposal of the prelates for assimilating the law of England t.o 
tiie civil and canon law in the matter of chihlren horn iK'fore wedlock. By 
the former systems of jurisprudence, the ,sub.seqiient marriage of their pari'iits 
iwlmitted them to the rights of legitimate birth. But. the barons cho.se to 
maintain the hansher rule of the common law of England. 

But if the reign of Heniy III was not a time ricli in legislation, it forms 
an important stage in the growth of our pariiamentaiy life*. 'Hie cliief work 
of that reign was that the first step,*! were taken towards f.f)e practical I'stali- 
lishment of the doctrine set fortii in the omitted clauses of the (h-eat Clharter, 
the doctrine, in mwlern phrase, that the power of the purse belongs to par- 
liament. In Henry's day England and her parliament luid to wage a never- 
ending strife against her two enemies, king anti pope. The main duty of the 
nation was to withstand the extortions of IxitH alike. Tlie king wa.s always 
asking for money; the conditions of a grant commonly wore Hiat the charters 
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should be again confimicd and be bettcT observed And «^radii‘ilh^ ‘Inoi hf.r 
demand arises that the great officers of state shall be appoinh'd, h' not by 
parliament, at least with the assent of parhaxuont. But demands like theses 
demands tor the removal of aliens ami the lie, are all deiiiaiids for the n- 
orm of abuses and the_ execution of the old laws; new laws are m^Avr asked 
for. The Orford Provisions of 1258 show the ideas of reloriii whidi were 
then entertained; it is not legis ation, it is retorm of bad administration, even 
at the cost of transderrmg the king s authority to other hands, which is asked 
or. bimon himself, the greatest ot constitutional reformers, was not a legis- 
lator His parliament is famous, not for aiiythin<r fivii U Jirl Uui f/u* 
it was. Nor after Simon’s fall do we meet with t 

called. The ordinances of Kenilworth and mS) i Ji 
the settlement of the kingdoiii ordinances for the better obsin-vance of the 

- the strictest 

On the other hand, the reign of Edward I, lik„ ii,„ tt • 

emphatically a lime of legislation strictly .so calleil as well as of coiistiti'i- 

de, scribed as ^‘almost a code by itself.” But it S 1 /nlll if’ ^.’’'7' 

by enactment upon enactment. The statute* de rchmnvtv ii> lo'-o V**Vi ^ 

alienation of lamls in mortmain without the om 2 ,T i f ' 7 

Ten years later, after a mass of legi.slation in inC ed L 

statute qida einpiores, which forbade came llK* 

could im longer grant it to be held of hiinsiilf K^d -S . 7 f‘ ' f 

to be hold of the higher lord by tlie toiiui-e by which he held il tdmw. f * 

statutes regulated the local administration, thi* raniye nf Ili7*!i7i!' • 7 

courts, aluTost every detail of EiiglLsh law. At ir? i w 

Confirmatio CoHarum was wrung from the king- thfVTviwAr 

ation was suiTenderod; no tax is any longer hf | '*^7 

parliamentaiy sanction. That is to say, those ehmses of 'o ' *7' ' 

kich were left out in the confirmations under £ ^ 

and put in force. As in all other things in IhcS nl, 

what seems to us amazing irregularity of i)rac(,icf ’ % dr)77T>m”‘Mf 7'' 

because a certain course wus ordained by law fhenvfAm t{,« ? ^ follow that, 

carried out. But the principle was ostablished ' ani/ 170 nld^'^ ^Iways 

pealed to in case of any breach of the law. Bv’ih» Lf i fr i7i 

national assembly, composed of much the saine (4„7m7f,f *'■ 

posed still, was acknowledged to possess wha 

parliamentary powers. practically the greatest of 


PAHMAMENTARY POWER OP TAXATION 

The extreme legislative activity of this rois'n lo . 

the immediate effects of the Nonnan ConquoKt^h-.d ^ piany signs that 
A thoroughly united nation, which had forg5ttit7£^^^^ 
classes of the nation, could boar to have new laws 
tutions put into new forms. But the particilR“7°S;^ 
stitutional triumph of this reign took looks both 1 

looks forward, as showing that wo have reached whffT7!!^ backwiml. It 
The parliamentary power of the purse is the rulbs nrinffni 
Btitational .truggl®. But it ate looks buokwil® Tn SjioSt w!tX*S 
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tht‘ \f()\xvv f)f th(^ {»urs(% like* all other powers. But in those days 
the* pe)\\e‘r e^f th<' j)urse^ was a po\\«*r uf secondary i!ui)ortan(*(i. In eaily limes 
taxation ii<‘V<*r holds the* same* prominent ])Uu*(* m polities it do(‘S aftoj- 

warels, l>ui tiie* rule* oi a siTie*s of kings in whose* eyes kingship was ratlier 
a po*'-ses**ion Ilian an ofhee*, in wIkim* (‘yes tlu* kingdom \\as an (‘state out of 
whi<*h tlu‘y liael to s<iuf‘e*zf‘ the* great(*st ixissihle ineoine, had inaele it tlie most 
ne‘(*dful thing of all to (*he*f*k the king's ]Hnvc‘r of taking his subjects’ money. 
From this tma* (‘aeh juniiameadary struggle* takes the* form of a bargain. The 
king will re‘dri‘ss su(‘h and suedi a gri<‘vanee, if he* r<*(*, eaves such and such a 
grant. Dy eonstantiy pn*ssing tins nenv pow<‘r, parliament, and alx^ve all 
that house* eif parliam(*nt in which the* ]Mm(‘r of the jnirse' came t<i he specially 
lodgi*d, has graelually won hack the* poue*rs e>f the* olele*r ass(*inhlies. It no 
longer in form make's war and poae*e‘, or (‘leets ajnl eh'peisf's kings. It, does 
not (*ven in form e‘le‘(*t or de'pOM* the*ir Tniniste*rs. Hut the* hodj' which (‘an 
giant or re'fiise* the* mf*ans eif earrving on the* niae*lunery ot gov(*rmn(‘id lias 
graelually come* to have*, in an indire'ct way, the* pe>w(*u‘s of gejv('nnne*nt- once 
ineire* in its own hanels.* 
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EmVAED 11 AND PIEIIS OAVRSTON 

Edward of Carnaxvon was twenty-three yoaifj old when his father died. 
His elder brother, Alfonso, died the year after Edward was born, llis mother, 
Eleanor of Castile, died when this, her only surviving son, was seven years 
old. That excellent mother woula probably have guided his course better 
than his .stern father. The crosses which were erected on the road by which 
her funeral passed from Grantham to Westminster preserved her memory 
for generations amongst the English, and called forth many a prayer for the 
repose of her soul. Edward probably forgot that memory in the wild exce.ss(ss 
of his youth. Under the year 1300, Fal)yan,c the chronicler, writes: “Thi.s 
year, the king, for complaint that wa.s brought unto him by Ma.ster Walter 
Lan^on, bishop of Chester, of Sir Edward, his eldest .son, for that he, with 
Piers of Gaveston and other insolent persons, had broken the park of the 
.said bishop, and riotously destroyed the game within it, ho therefore impris- 
oned the said Sir Edward, his son, with his accomplice.^.” On a suteequent 
occasion, when the prince was in his twenty-first year, he had a quarrel with 
the same bishop; and the king then forbade him entering his presence, and 
ksued an order to the exchequer that sustenance should be denied to him and 
his followers. 

There are many letters of the young Edward, which, it is said, “evinwj 
his readiness of disposition to assist those who stood in need of his interfer- 
ence and bounty.” This kindliness of nature is not incompatible with his 
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impulsive character — a combination of a weak understanding with a passionate 
will. He was not wanting in courage ; for at seventeen he was leading a bat- 
talion against the Scots on the banks of the Irvine. In 1303 he was again 
with his father in Scotland. In 1300 he preceded his father in the expedition 
against Bruce ; and he then marked his course by such unsparing devastation 
that the king, it is a.sserted, upbraided him with his cruelty. He had not 
the wisdom of his father to know that leniency is far more effective than 
terror, under many circumstances. At this crisis the evil tendencies of the 
yoimg Edward were manifesting themselves in the most offensive maimer; 
for in February, 1307, at a parliament held at Lancrcost, an order was issuecl 
that Piers Gaveston should be banished forever from the kingdom, as a cor- 
ruptor of the prince of Wales. In five months the prince had the power, as 
king, of revoking the sentence of his sagacious father. 

On the 8th of July the nobles and others assembled at Carlisle recognised 
Edward as king, and there did homage. The death of Edward I was unknown 
in London for more than a fortnight. The young king received homage from 
some Scottish nobles at Dumfries, and then led his army northward. But ho 
suddenly halted at Cunniock, in Ayrshire. He had recalled Gaveston, who 
joined him in Scotland. The king departed for London, leaving Aymer de 
Valence guardian and lieutenant. Before the ensuing Christmas, the inmis- 
tors of Ins father were deprived of their employments. Gaveston was loaded 
mth wealth and honour; was created earl of Cornwall; was married to Mar- 
garet, the king’s niece ; and was appointed regent of the kingdom, on the de- 
parture of Edward for Prance to marry Isabella, the daughter of Philip the 
Fair, the French king. The marriage took place at Boulogne; and on the 
24th of February, 1308, Edward was crowned at Westminster. All the old 
claims to precedence at the coronation of the kings of England were disre- 
garded on this occasion; and the place of greatest honour — to carry the 
crown and walk before the king in procession — was given to Gaveston. In 
three days the offended nobles petitioned for the banishment of the favourite 
The king referred the matter to a parliament to bo held after Easter; and 
this tribunal would hear of no compromise. Gaveston was sentenced to ban- 
ishment, and was compelled to swear that he would never return. 

In another month it was learned that the infatuated king had appointed 
him to the government of Ireland. The favourite appears to have conducted 
himself in this office with courage and ability. There can bo no doubt that 
this Gascon had many chivalric accomplishments. At a tournament he un- 
horsed the four gi’eat English earls who were his bittcre.st enemies. He was 
tasteful amidst his prodigal magnificence. The king at length persuaded a 
party of the nobles to consent to Gaveston’s recall ; and the pope gave the 
favourite a dispensation from his oath to remain abroad. Then the court 
became a scene of perpetual banqueting. Gaveston was supreme; but the 
great barons looked on in sullen discontent and suppressed hatred. The day 
of vengeance would come, when Thomas of Lancaster would exact a terrible 
penalty for the nickname of “ the old hog,” which the upstart had bestowed 
upon him; wheii the earl of Pembroke would remember that he had been 
called “Joseph the Jew”; and when the earl of Warwick, “the black dog of 
the wood,” would make the sarcastic favourite “feel his teeth.” 

On the 16th of March (1810) the barons came in mm to a parliament at 
Westminster; and they enforced the appointment of a committee, under the 
name of ordainers, to provide for the better regulation of the king’s house- 
hold, and to remedy the grievances of the nation. The moving principle of 
this strong measure was a hatred of Gaveston, The ordainers sat in the 
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capital. Edward went to Scotland, but met no enemy, for Bruce had retired 
beyond the Forth. The English king wintered at Berwick, and the next 
spring confided the conduct of the Scottish war to his favourite, who con- 
ducted himself with courage and prudence. Edward returned to London to 
meet the ordainers, leaving Gaveston at the castle of Bamborough. In the 
articles of reform which were presented to the king, it was proposed that all 
grants which had been made by Edward, since he had issued the commission, 
should be revoked ; that all futui-e grants made without the consent of the 
baronage should be invalid; that purveyance, except what was ancient and 
lawful, should be punished as robbery; that new taxes should be abolished; 
that the groat officers of the crown should be chosen by the advice and assent 
of parliament; and that parliaments should be held once in each year, and 
oftener, if needful. 

Then came a clause decreeing the banishment of Gaveston, for having 
given bad advice to the king, embezzled the public money, obtained blank 
charters with the royal seal affixed to them, formed a confederacy of men 
sworn to live and die with him, and estranged the affections of the king from 
his subjects. In vain the king struggled with the inexorable orclainers. In 
vain he protested that he would not consent to what was injurious to the 
jnst rights of the crown. Gaveston was exiled, and went to Flanders. In 
1312 he was again in England; and the king publrshixl a proclamation, 
stating that the exiled man was a true and loyal subject, and rcturnecl in 
obedience to the royal command. Thomas of Lancaster, the grandson of 
Henry III, was appointed leader of an association of barons who wore ready 
to resort to force. They assembled a largo body of knights at a toiumament, 
and then marched to Y ork, where the king had been j oined by Gaveston. On- 
ward they followed the flight of their sovereign to Newcastle, and thence to 
Scarborough, where Gaveston remained in the castle, whilst the king returned 
to York. The earls of Surrey and Pembroke besieged the castle; and Gavos- 
ton surrendered to the earl of Pembroke, under a pledge of safety for himself, 
which had been given to the king. From Scarborough he was conducted by 
Pembroke to Dedington in Oxfordshire, the earl leaving him in the custody 
of his servants. Before the morning dawned the unfortunate favourite was 
awakened, and commanded to dress himself. At the gate of Dedington he 
found himself in the presence of “the black dog of the wood” — the terrible 
earl of Warwick. He was placed on a mule, and, surroundecl by a numerous 
force, was carried prisoner to Warwick. As he entered the walls of Guy’s 
lofty tower he found himself in the presence of tho.se haughty barons whom 
he had despised and insulted. His skill in the tournament, his courage in 
battle, his magnificent apparel, his jewelled rings, his high-sounding titles, 
his reliance upon the kingly power— -all wore worthlass in this terrible moment. 
He stood before his enemies, and they sentenced him to die. Out of that 
grim fortress was Gaveston led to execution. There was a march of a short 
distance before the cavalcade reached Blacklow Hill, a little knoll on the 
road near Guy’s Cliff, where the judicial murder was accomplished. 


BKXJCB m SCOTLAND 

During the five years that the peace of England was disturbed by the 
wretched contest between the king and his barons, which ended in the first 
signal tragedy of this tragic reign, Robert Bruce was establishing his power 
in Scotland with a finnness and wisdom that was scarcely to be looked for 
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after the rash murder in the church at Dumfries. ^ But he had endured great 
adversity. Danger and suffering had taught him prudence and moderation. 
He had wandered in the Highlands with a few followers, subsisting upon the 
chance products of the chase. He had traversed the great lakes in leaky 
boats, sheltering from the storm in the fisher’s hovel, and deriving lessons of 
patience and perseverance from noting the efforts of a spider to fix the first 
thread on which its web was to bo woven. He had been hunted by blood- 
hounds; ho had waded in rapid streams to elude their scent; ho had defied 
his enemies single-handed in the mountain-pass and in the river-ford. The 
fugitive was now an acknowledged sovereign. In 1309 he was recognised as 
king by the most influential body of Scotland — the clergy — at a general 
ecclesiastical council held at Dundee. In that year a truce was concluded 
between England anil Scotland, which endured till August, 1310. The re- 
newed war was for some time a succession of contests on the borders, in which 
(‘xoinption from plunder was purchased by the English lords warden liy money 
paynu'ut. 

In 1312 Bruce Jiosiegi'd [and eapturedl Perth, which was in the hands of 
King Edward’s ofliccrs. One after another the strong place's of Scotland 
were taken by Bruce. He then, encouraged no doubt by thc' fi'arful dissen- 
sions of England, crossed the Tweed, in 1312, with a large force; burned tlie 
towns of Ile-xham and Oorbridge and part of the city of Durham, and pene- 
trated as far as Chester. The terrible calamities of war were brought homo 
to till' wretched people of both countries. Whilst Bruce was ravaging North- 
umberland, some English loader or other was wasting Bcotlaiul. Famine 
always followed fheso devastations. The conr was trodden down in the 
fields or burned in the barns. The cottage and the grange in flames marked 
the progress of a fierce soldiery; and when a town was taken, plunder and 
massacre wi'iit hand in hand. To the Sc.ots these invasions were easier than 
to tlu' JOnglisli, from the habits of the people. Tlie forces of Edward came 
on in shilling armour; the knights mounted on their bi'uvy war-horses, ami 
the archers and sficarmen marching slowly un(l<'r_ their cumbrous panoply. 

k’roissart/ has graphically described the mode in which the countrymen of 
Bruce eairied on their warfare: “Ihese Hcottisli mi'n are right hardy, and 
sore travelling in harness and in wars; for when they will enter into England, 
within a day and a night, they will drive thi'ir whole host twenty-four miles, 
for they are all a-horseback, without it be the, traundells and luggers of th<' 
host, who follow after a-foot. The knights and .scjuiros are well horsed, imd 
the common people and others, on little hacks and gelrlings; and they carry 
with them no carts, nor chariots, for the diversities of the mountains tlu'y must 
[lass through in the country of Northumberland. They take with them no 
purveyance of bresul or wine ; for their usage and sobcniess is such, in time 
of war, that they will pass in thc jounicy a great long time, with flesh half- 
sodden, without bread, and drink of the river water, without wine ; ami they 
neither earn for pots nor pans, for they seethe beasts in their own skins. 
They are cvi'r sure to find plenty of boasts in the country that they will pms 
througli. Tliei'cifore they carry with them none other purveyance, but on 
their liorse; between thc saddle and the panel they truss a broad plate of 
metal, ami behind the sa<ldlo they will have a little sack full of oatmeal, to 
the intent that when they have eaten of the sodden flesh, then they lay this 
plate on the fire and temper a little of thc oatmeal; and when the plate is 
hot, they cast off the thin paste thereon, and so make a little cake in manner 

For fuller accounts of Bruoo and iiis followers sec tho Ixistory of Scotland in a later 
volnnio.3 
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of a cracknel or biscuit, and that they eat to coiufort withal their stomachs. 
Wherefore it is no great marvel, though they make greater jomneys than 
other people do.” 

The details of the sieges of the Scotch castles which the English had 
garrisoned have much of the interest of romance. “ Subtlety and stratagem,' ’ 
to use the expression of Barbour* the chronicler, often preceded the onslaught, 
and the capture. So Roxburgh castle was taken, and so Edinburgh. Lin- 
lithgow was won through the “subtlety and stratagem” of a peasant named 
Bennock, “a stout carle and a stour,” who had been accustomed to supply 
the garrison with forage. He concealed soldiers under the hay with whie.h 
his wagon appeared to be loaded; passed the drawbridge, and, the, gates being 
opened, placed his wagon so that they could not he closed. The conceuleil 
men attacked the garrison, and another band who had been in ambush rusluMl 
in and completed the work. But those successes were only preliminary to 
the great blow which was stiuck for the independence of Hootland. 

The king and the nobles of England were at last roused from their int<‘s- 
tine quarrels to look at the danger which was gathering around tlicm. 11 
was no longer a war for the conquest of the countiy which had almost uni- 
versally acknowledged Bruce as king; it was not a contest for nu‘re 
feudal superiority. England was in danger. Her towns were burned; her 
fertile lands were devastated; her jicople were redu<;('d to the most nbjeet 
misery, wherever the Scot came with his little hackney and his bag of oat- 
meal. At a parliament held on the 15th of October, King I'ldward 

and his barons were in some degree reconciled; and it was “with one accord 
assented and agreed that no one, of what state or condition soever lie bo, in 
time to come, be appealed or challenged by reason of the taking, detaining, 
or death of Piers de Gaveston.” At the same time an anmesty was granti'd 
to the adherents of Gaveston ; and the property which was fouiul in his pos- 
session was given up to the king. 


THE BATTLE OP BANNOCKBURN (131-1 A.I>.) 

Edw^d Bruce, the brother of King Robert, had bw-n besieging Stirling, 
and the English governor, Philip de Mowbray, agreed to surrender the wusllc 
if not relieved by the 24th of June, the feast of St. Jolra- the Baptist. King 
Edward summoned the military tenants of the English crown to meet him at 
Berwick on the 11th of Juno, and levies of foot soldiers wore made in t.he 
northern counties and in Wales. Those from Wales and the Welsh marches 
wore required by the king because he wanted men abUj to drive an enemy 
from forest and mountain, and from marshy places, of difficult access 
horsemen. On the IMh of Juno, only a week before the day fixed for tlu*. 
surrender of btirlmg, Edward marched from Berwick at the head of a great 
army. 1 he numbers of that army were greatly exaggerated by the old 
chroniclers, Porduni? estimating it at 340,000 horse, and as many foot. Later 
.A reasonable, and are contented with 100,000, of which 

40,000 w<5y^c^valry. This vast force arrived in the neighbourhood of Htir- 
Img on the Eye of bt. John. The country through which they marched would 
anorci msuracient support and accommodation for such a multitude : and they 
were accompanied with a vast train of provision-wagons, and of carriages 
and horses laden with tents and pavilions. 

Brace was encamped in an extensive forest lying between Falkirk un<l 
Stirling, known as the Torwood; and here, on the 22d of June, it was learned 
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that the English force had reached Edinburgh on the 21st. The Scottish 
army therefore moved into the neighbourhood of Stirling. Bruce knew 
that, the first object being the relief of that castle, according to the treaty, 
h(i might, therefore, take up a position without uiicortaiiity as to the move- 
ments of his enemy. The extreme left of his aimy rested upon elevated 
ground above St. Ninians, and extended through an undulating tract of 
country calknl the Now Park, the right resting on a .stream called the Ban- 
nock. The centre was partially defended by a morass, part of which still 
remains. On the left, on a line which the English would have to cross, Bruce 
caused pits to be dug, in which wore inserted jiointed stakes, covered slightly 
over with turf and rushes. Ho had need of every precaution for strengthen- 
ing his position, for his force was greatly inferior to that of the English, it 
chiefly consisted of intantry Ills detenuinatiou was to fight on foot, and to 
meet the charges of the cavalry with his bullle-u.x<\s ami spears. A few horse- 
men were with him. Dn the night of St. John the advanced guard of the 
English cavalry ajjproached Stirling, with the intimtion of attacking tlu' Scots 
in the rear. Bruce’s army had fasted, from a religious {irinciple. '‘Thar 
(lynit none of thmii that (lay,” says the rhyming chronioler. A partial en- 
gagomeiit took place, in which King llobert expo.sed hini.solf as lK*canie th(‘ 
daring knight ratln'r than the cautious general. His leaders, however they 
were rejoiced to .see him ch'avc* tJie skull of lleni’y d(* Bolmn in single comliat, 
remonstrated with him on his temerity. He only held up the broken .shaft of 
his battle-axe, and o\[)r(‘ssed his regn'L for the loss of his good weaiKin. 

At daybreak of the 24th of June the great host (if the J'iuglish was in view, 
with bright. shk'hLs and burTii.sh(*d liehuels, embroich'red banners and gaudy 
surcoats, glittering in the morning sun. The Scotch host heard mass, and 
(ho abbot of Incl i affray preeoch'd them with a crucifix as they formed on the 
field of battle. When tli(\v knelt again in pray(‘r, some of the English said, 
•*Th(‘y beg for mercy.” “ J )e<‘,(‘ive not yourselves,” .said one who kimw the 
people, ‘‘it is (lod only t.hcy supjilieale, and not you.” On oiinie the English 
nrehem and infantry, and ihc conflict was long .‘ind desperate.^ Bruce had a, 
reserve which atta(iko(l his enemy in flank. Tin* Engli,sh knights canu' on, 
with the earl of (Jloue(;.st(!r, the imphew of the king, at their head. He fell 
covered with wounds. The horses stumbled in the pH,s which Bruee liad 
dug. There was confusion in the ranks; and the few Sc(:)ttish hor.se wliich 
were in th(> field were led by vSir Robert Keith to a victorious struggle. All 
(he camp-followers of Bruee’.s army had been .stationed apart, behind a small 
hill, still known by the name of Ciillieshill (the servants’ hill). There wen* 
.soldiers, no doubt, mix(!(l with tlKjm, for they .suddenly abandoned the bag- 
gag(‘, and came, down th(‘ hill in a body of fifteen thousand men, arme(j with 
pik(‘.s and ox(in-goa(ls, wnth nido pieces of cloth fixed on tcmt-poles in the 
jjlace of heraldic banners. T!u‘ ICnglish sejuudrons, at the appearance of 
(his new and strange army, began to waver. Bruce charged lh(' main body. 
'I’hen ensued a g(*neral rout. King Edward refused to fly, till the carl of 
J'embroko S(!is5ed his bridle-nan and hurried him from the field. 

The king rod(! to Bi.irling with the inhmtiou of throwing himself into 
the. ctistle; but the governor, as th(i battle' was lost, knew that b(} was bound 
in all honour to doliver up the castle according to his obligation, and Edwanl 
sought other refuge. The band of horsemen fled on, and never stopped till 
they reached Dunliar. 1’he spoil which n'lntiinod to f.he victom was (mormous. 
Fordun? describees the luirds of cattle, the droves of slu'op and hogs, the loads 
of com with portable mills, the casks of wine, the military engines — trebuchets 
and mangonels. The slaughter of the English exceerled ten thousand. The 
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Scots lost about four thousand.^ Numbers of English and Wolsii fugitive's 
were scattered over the country — the knights detnini'd for ransom; the 
humble footmen put to death by the Scottish peasantry. Stirling was sur- 
rendered the day after the battle. In ('.xchange for some of his hhiglish 
prisoners, Bruce obtained tlio release of his wife, sister, aiul daughter, ol the 
bishop of Glasgow and the earl of Mar. Thus complete was the gn'ut^ victory 
that made Scotland a nation; which enabled lu'r, gradually approaching to an 
amalgamation with England in laws and institutions, in customs and liter- 
ature, long to preserve a distinctive character ; and which, when she nami's tln' 
“Bruce of Bannockburn,” wakes up many other sacred memories of struggles 
for freedom, civil and religious, without which memories, long cherished ami 
never wholly reliiKpiished, no people, however prosperous, over escajied tlu' 
yoke of foreign or domestic tyranny. 

Fabyanr records that, after many days, there was a song sung by the min- 
strels of Scotlaiul whicli saiil : 


MaicleiiH of Enpjlaiul, sore m«Ty yo luoiini, 

For your Iciuaus ye have lost at Hannockbourn. 

The maidens, and all the people of England, had manv otla'r losses to dephtre 
through these Scotch warn. In ld14 thc're was a (h'ticii'nt harvi'si. TIk* 
price of corn became enormous, and the parliament, with the ignorance of 
economical laws, whicli was not in any degree confined to those times, li.xei| 
a maximum on the price of provisions. The next season was more disast rous. 
There was a murrain amongst the cattle and a general ))ostilenco amongst lh(> 
starving people. The brewing of beer from grain was sasponded. The 
nobles expelled from their castles the hmigry retainers for whom they could 
find no food, and the country necessarily swarmed with plunderers. I'Ik' 
“ordinances” which liad boon agreed to before the fall of Gaveslon weiv 
resisted by the king, whilst their enforcement was demanded by tlie barons. 

In this horrible condition of famine, pestilence, and anarchy was tlu' 
unhappy kingdom, when the Scots came, again and again, to jilunder and 
destroy. There was no public spirit in the people or their leadi'rs to resist 
A war was going on in Ireland between the English and the Scots. Edward 
Bruce had landed at Carrickfergus in 1315, to drive the English settlers from 
the island, in concert with the native cliicfs. After various coufiicis was 
crowned king of Ireland hi 1316, and he reigned some time in Ulster. Th(‘ 
Wdsh were again in insurrection, and formed an alliance with Edward Bnuio. 
Robert, the king of Scotland, had gone over to Ireland to aid liis brother 
DuriM his absence the war in Scotland had been renewed by the English. 
But Robert Bruce returned to the land of his triumphs in 1318, and ho suc- 
ceeded m capturing Berwick fas described in detaU in the history of Scotland]. 
Ihe Scote, marchmg into Yorkshire, burned many towns, and had nearly 
taken Edward prisoner on one occasion, and his queen on another. An 
Doade to retake Beiwick, but it was unsuccessful. At longtli, 
m 1320, a trime for two years was concluded “between Edward, king of 
England, and Sir Robert de Bros, for himself and his adherents.” ^rhe Irish 
mvasion had been previously terminated, in 1318, by the death of Edward 
Bruce, who was defeated in a battle near Dundalk, and fell on the field with 

exaggerate these numbers, as if the importance of the victory 
iloodshea. [This account of the battle of Bannockburn is con- 
desenpUon to be found in a later volume under the* history of 


* Scotch historians greatly 
depended upon ihe amount of 1, 
|iderablj- supplemented by the 
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l^s'o thoasand of hi« couiitryuien. But no success and no truce could put an 
<*nd to the intestine troubles of England. Another favourite had arisen, 
and another war with the barons was impending. 


THE DESPENSERS 

Many of the important facts in the history of England are written in its 
statutes In three acts of parliament of t.he 15th of Edward II we find the 
distinct traces of a revolution and of a counter-revolution. In the first of 
th(we statutes, that d(*creeing “th() exile of Hugh le Des]jens(!r, father and 
son,” we learn that at a parliament held id York in the twelfth year of Edward, 
Sir Hugh, the son, was nanuid chambeilaiu of tiie king. This young man was 
of high lamily. IIis grandfatlior was killed on the side of the barons at 
Evesham. Ills father had served in the wars of Edward I, both in_ Franco 
and Hcotland. I'klward 11 was lavish in his bountk'S to his chamberlain. IIi* 
unitetl him in marriage with a daughter of that earl of Gloucester \iho was 
killed at Bannockburn, by which marriage he became possessed of the grcati'r 
jiortion of Glamorganshire, llis rnahwial wealth, according to a parliaiiK'n- 
tary document., was enormous. He luul flocks of ton thousand sheep; herds 
of a thousand o.xen and cows; hundnids of ]ngs; arms and armour for two 
hundred men. The posse.s,sions of the father were more than double those of 
his son. The young Despensiw soon beeame embroiled with his neighbours, 
tile lords of the marchc's, who, as.sembling in arms, attacked his castles and 
d('st.royed or carrieil off his jiroperty. 

Th(' earl of Ih'reford, tin* king’s brother-in-law, one of the peers appoint'd 
to ('iiforce th(‘ “ordinances,” eneouragi'd this violence; and the ('arl of Lan- 
castior, the cousin of the king, joined with him and tlu* lords of the marches 
aiul other barons and knights in an indenture binding them in a common 
•cause against the jiower and influence of the Desjiensers. Tlu'y marched to 
bondon, and on their way plundered the manors of the elder Desjienser, 
as they had those of his son. From St. Albans they smit a nu'ssage to the 
king, di'inanding the banishment of these objects of their hatred; which 
•deiaand Edward refused with indignation. The confi'derates advanced to 
London, where the parliament was sitting; and then W'us passed the statute 
of exile of Hugh lo Desponscr, hither luid son, “to the honour of God imd 
holy church and of our lord the king, and for the profit of him and his reidin, 
ami for maintaining peace and quiet among his pr'ofile.” The offences w’itli 
which the Despensers wore charged are then minutely set forth : 

They had accroached to them-solves royal jiowe.r over the king ami his 
ministers; tliey desired to lead the king to act, with violence agulmi his_\yill ; 
they k{‘[)t the king from show'ing himself to his jieopk^, or giving amlience 
to his great men, e.xcopt at their will and humour; the^ removed good and 
sufliinent. ministers, and appointed fate and evil ministers and nnlearnctl 
justices ; th(>y excited to civil war ; they cau-sed the king to imposii unreasonable 
lines; they ficrmitted no bishop or abbot, newly created, to approach the 
king till tiuiy had paid fines to Hir Hugh, tlie son. Upon these various 
grounds, the [kku’s of the realm awarded that Hugh, the father, and lluj?!), 
the son, bo (lisinhttrilcd forever, and ut-txu]y exiled out of tlie njalni, as enemios 
of the king and his people. 

In this parliament, which was held at Westminster in three weeks after 
micLsuraraer in 1321 , indemnity was granted against all men, of whatsoever 
state or condition, who had done what might be noted for trespasses and 
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against the king’s peace “in pursuing and dostroyiug Hugh le Dospens(;r, tli(‘ 
son, and Hugh le Despenser, the father.” In a purliaiiKuit held at ^’ork 
three weeks after Easter, in 1322, this statute of uidoinuify was rop(‘aled, i( 
being shown that it was “sinfully and wrongfully made and granted,” and 
that the assent “of the prelates, earls, barons, knights of shires, and com- 
monalty,” assembled in 1321, “was given for dread of the great force which 
the earl of Hereford and the other groat confederates suddenly brought to 
the parliament of Westminster, with horse and arms, in affray and abasciiiu'nt 
of all the people.” In the same parliament of York the exih' of the Desjien- 
sers was annulled. This was a mighty change tf) be wrought in ('ight monflis. 

During that short period there had been a counU‘r-rc volution. In ( Ictober 
of 1321 King Edward took up arms, ostensibly to revenge an affront oflVred 
to his queen; and after capturing Leeds castle, in Kent — to which his (jueen 
had been denied aflmission — ^led his forces northward. It, was alleged tliat, 
before the truce of 1319, the earl of Lancaster had been m traitorous corre- 
spondence with the Scots, and that through his complicity with Uobert llruce, 
Berwick had not been recovered by the Engli.sh. The truce of two years 
was now about to expire. The I)e,spcnsers had retnini'd to England, and 
Lancaster now kept no terms in his oiiposition to thi' government of Edwanl. 
There can be no doubt that at this jienod he and the earl of Hereford wm-i' in 
alliance with Bmce. The Scots army was to enter England, to aid the eails 
and their confederates in their quurml, but on no account to lay claim to 
any conquest; and the Cvarls were to use their (mdeavours that Hinice should 
enjoy his kingdom in poacin As Edward advanced, Lancaster retired into 
Yorkshire. At Boroughbridge he was encountered by a strong force, under 
the governors of York and Carlisle, smd Ik'to Jlondord was killed, Lancaster 
expected the arrival of his allies from Kccjtland, but. no a,rmy came, lie was 
taken prisoner, and was conducted to his own castle of Tontefract, at wliose 
gates he had stood when Edward i^asscd by in returning from t-he .si<>g(‘ of 
Berwick, and jeered his king with bitter scorn. that ca,stle Edward now 
came a triumphant lord ; and in his own hall was Lancaster, who at Warwick 
had adjudged Gaveston to die, arraigned as a traitor. ( hi a gray pony, without 
a bridle, he wa,s led to execution, and kneeling down on an eminence outside 
the town his head was .struck off. Eight,<>en othem of the conlVi Ionites wi-re 
executed in London and other places. Thus it was that, the parliament of 
York, in 1.322, passed the statute which w'e have mentioned. 

But they did more than this. They revoked all the “ordi minces” which 
had been made ten years before', it Ixsing found that “by the matters .so 
ordained the royal power of our lord the king was re-strained on divers things, 
contrary to what it ouglit to bo.” But not only wens these “ordinamses” 
repealed, but all provisions “made by subjects against the royal ixiwor of 
the ancestors of our lord the king” wore to cease and lose t,heir effect fomvr. 
EdwOTd II was now in the plenary po.<j.seBsion of sovereign power. He Imd 
an obsequious parliament. The great barons who interfered with his will 
were removed. Hugh Ic Despenser, the son, might reign Bupr(‘iue in the 
palace, as he had reigned Iwforc. Edward would himself wipe out the disgraw' 
of Bannockburn, md win liacik Scotland to his crown. He iwldressod a lettiir 
to the pope, stating that having put down the earl of Lancaster, he was 

S ed m preparing to invade Scotland, desiring no Tieaco between i.he two 
oras, 

The Scots, anticipating the coming war, entered England and penetrated 
to Lancashire.^ They then returned without molestation, laden witli immense 
booty, and driving their wagons bearing the spoil of gold and plate, of fur- 
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iiiturc and church ornaments, as securely as if they were on a peaceful journey. 
The king of England was collecting a great army — a machine too cumbrous 
for effective use. Be murchc'd into Scotland with an ill supply of bread for 
his men and of provender for his horses : for England was still suffering the 
miseries of scarcity. As the great host of Edward marched on to the Forth, 
he found a desert. The stores of corn, the herds of the Lothians, had all 
been removed northward. The houses were deserted. The English fleet, 
which had been prepared to co-operate with the invading army, was detained 
by contrary winds. Famine and sickness were doing the work which Bruce 
waited to complete. King Edward hastily marched back to the border ; and 
King Robert came forth from his encampment at Culross. Douglas began 
to harass the hlnglish in their rear, and Edward, aiipomting guardians of the 
marches, letreati'd to a strung position near Byland abbey, in Yoikshire. 
'rhe greater part of his army was disbanded Edward felt Inmsclf secure. 
But a body of Scottish knights suildenly aiipcared before the abbey and 
obtained a Victory; the king of England fled precipitaU'ly to York. Tlu' war 
of twenty-three yi'urs w'ith Scotland was at an end. On the 30th of May, 
132,3, a truce Ix'twceii the two kingdoms was concluded for thirteen yi'ars. 


THK KNIGHTS TfO.\n»L.\KH 

It was during the revolutionary period of which we have Ixieii treating 
that the great military order of the Templars was dissolved, after having 
attained the highest authority anil inlluenco in Europe during nearly two 
hundred yi'urs. One of the charges against the Di'spensers was that they 
prevented justice bi'ing done touching the. lands of the I'emplars. When 
I’liilif) the Fair, king of h’rance, in 1307, suddenly took possession of tlie palace 
of the Temple in Paris, and tlm>w the grand master and all his knights into 
prison, (he main object of this de.spolic act W'as to obtain fXKSsession of 1hf> 
enormous properties of the order throughout I'rance, In England, although 
till' order was supim%sed, no enadties were exercised u])on_ tlie members of 
till! brotlierhood, which had nutubereil some of the most illustrious of the 
nobles amongst its knights. In 1308, under scaled directions sent to all 
the sheriffs in England and Ireland, about two hundred and fifty knights 
wcT’O arrc'stcd, and all their jiroiM'i’ty was attached. Befon* a tribunal of 
prelates and envoys of thii pope, forty-seven of these knights boldly main- 
tained flieir innocenei'. The use of torture was urged upon the king, in a 
lidter from the holy pontiff; and the archbishop of York, having ascertained 
that torture was unknown in England, and that Huti' was no machine for 
torture in the kingdom, inquire,d if he should send abroad for such an in- 
strunu'nt. None, ns it; appears, were jiut upon the rack or buniod. They 
were imprisoTUid, aiul had a daily pittance allowc'd for their supiiort. 

Meanwhile, the Hospitallers, or knights of HI, John, who had maintained 
their influence in the East,, and continued to make a show of defending (Ihris- 
tendom against the Mohammedans, kept tlicur huge possr'ssions without 
molestation, and in their great priory of Kt. John, in Olorkenwell, inainlained 
as much stabs as the Templars on the bank of the Tliames. At last cainc tlw* 
grand question of the revenues of the Templars. After sixteen years, iluring 
which the king and his favourites and his nobles partwik of the spoil, a 
statute W 1 U 3 passed, in 1324, which recited that, the order of the Templars 
having lifton dissolved, the lands and tenements in <lcinesne were seised into 
the hands of the king and of divers other lords of tlie fees of them ; but that 
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now, as the order of the brethren of St. John of .Jerusalem wa.s providc'd, in- 
stituted, and canonised, for the defence of (’hristiams, th(‘ lands and all appur- 
tenances should go to that order, to be employed, a.s thc' Templars \\ei-(' hound 
to employ them, in relieving the poor, in hospitalili('.s, in (‘('led )ra ting diviia' 
service, and in defence of the Holy Laud. Huglimd o,scapi‘d tlu> guilt, of 
France, in abolishing this powerful body without bloodshed. The knights of 
St. John held their wealth in England till, two centuries later, their order 
was suppressed by one before whom lord priors melted away m the eoinmon 
r uin of monastic institutions. In the reign of Edward 111 the students of 
law took posse.ssion of the great house of the Templars in London ; and their 
preceptones, in the rural districts, fell into decay, or heeame th(‘ homest.c>ad.s 
and bams of the descen(lant.s of the Saxon villcims whom the proud Xorman 
knights had despised and trampled upon. 


ROGEll MOR'l'iaiKU AKD (itlEKN RS.^IiUUnA 

One of the principal supporters of the earl of Lanoasti'r, who was lM‘head(>d 
at Pontefract in 1322, was Roger Mortimer, lord of Wigmore. 1 le was spared 
the extreme penalties of treason, but was confiii(‘d in the d’owc'r of London, 
in 1323 he e, scaped, and proceeded to France. Lsabella, tlie (|u<'<'n of Ed- 
ward II, was si.ster to Charles JV of France ; and to n'coiieil(‘ .soini' differences 
between Edward and Charles in the affairs of Cascony, bsibella was dcimlial 
to the court of her brother, with power to conelude a treaty. This .sIh* aceom- 
plished, upon terms not very advantageous to her husband, in May, 1320 , 
In September of the same year the king of England was indueed to'transh'r 
his foreign po.sse.ssion8 of Cascony and Ponthieu to his son Edward, (hen 
thirteen yeans of age; who went to Paris, and there did liomagi' for (hem 
to the feudal lord, Charles IV. At Paris, Roger Mortimer joined tlie iiuei-n, 
and became the chief officer of her household. 

The return of Isabella and her sou to England, as soon as tin' homage was 
performed, was expected by Edward. But they came not. After the lajise 
of more than five centuries, the private nimonstranees of the husband and 
father arc still preserved, in .several lettere in thi' French language, which an* 
exceedingly curious. The archbishop of Canterbury had WTifien to Isabella 
to exhort her to return, to which she had replied thatr Hir Hugh le Dc'sjieiism- 
was her enemy, and that she could not come because her lif(‘ wonhl be in 
danger. On the 1st of December, 1325, the king thus writes to tlie (pii'en: 

Dambj: 

Oftentimos we have commanded ymi, as well before tlie homiigc as mnee, to return 
to us with all haste, without any excuses. Now, you have sent uh wor<I, by tlu* honourable 
father, the bishop of Winchester, that you will not come, on account of the clanger and doubt 
of Hugh le Da^enser; at which we greatly marvel: the more so, that you!)ore yournclf so 
amicably towards him, aud he towards you, in our prcwncc, and even at your <lt‘part.ure yon 
gave him especial promises, >signs, and proofs of cortam friendship; and afterwards Hcuitr luin 
very especial letters, which he has shown to us. 

The husband then goes on to say that no evil or disgrace has ever befallen 
her, except when “we liave spoken to you, as wo ought, words of ehastisoment. 
in secret, without any other severity.” To his son he writes, muler date of 
the 2d of December: 

Most obab Son: 

Remember in your youth and tender age what we charged and commanded you, when 
you left us at Dover, and what you said to us In answer, with which we were greatly pleast^d; 
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and do not tn*spassoi contravene what wo then chargc<l you in any point, on no accoimi. 
And feiii(*e your homage has been leceived, go to oin most dear brotlicr, the king of Fiance, 
}our imck* and take vour leave ot him ; and then come away to us in the C()nij3any ol our 
most deal eoiupamon, the queen, your mother, if she come so soon. And if siic does not 
<‘ome, come you, in ail haste \Mthout longci stay ; for we Iia\c a \eiv great desinj to see you 
and speak with you. And heieof fail not by any means, neither for mother, nor foi any 
ot.her person, as \ou regard oui blessing 


But still Ihe wif(‘pam(‘not,iK)rtlioson. On the 1st of March, 1326, the king 
again writes to the young Edward, ooimnanding hun to contract no marriage 
witiiout his father’s eoiiscnt; dehnidiiig Hugh le Dospensor as his dear and 
loyal siTvant . lattmly adverting to the alliance of Queen Isaliclla with Roger 
Moiiiinin-, a ialse traitor, and the king’s mortal enemy; and ordering his son 
immediately t.o return In a lelU'r to the king of France, of the same date*, 
Edwa,rd says that he truly peiceives, as all men may jX'JW'ive, that the queen 
does not love him as she ought to love her lord. 


UKTUn.V OK JSABKUA AVI) 1‘1U.N'('K KDWAKI) 

These' domestic differences W’en' soon hrouglit to a public issue. The king 
of France iiivadoil (iasceniy, and Edward (h'elared war against him. William, 
count of Hainault, rcceiveel IsalK'lla at his court, for the pope had exhorteel 
Fhurh's tei dismiss her from Faria. The young Fkhs’ard was contracted in 
iiiiirriage with Fliilippa, th(' (laughter of the count. A force of two th(_nisand 
iiK'ii, undc'f the connmnid of John of JIainanit, was jilaced at the disposal 
of Isidiclla, and on the 21th of September, the vvih* and the sou of lOdvvard 
did return to England, landing at Orwell in Suffolk, not as suiiplknits but as 
couiplainaiits, in arms for the n-dn'ss of injuries. Isabella came surrounded 
by nobles who had been banished or fled whi'ii the insurn'dion of Lancasic'r 
hiik'd. Fowerful lords—ineluditig tlu' brothers of the king, lb(! earls of K(>nt 
and Suffolk, his cousin the ('arl of Uicluuond, and sf‘v<‘ral bishops — johu'd 
Isalu'lla. A proclamation was issued, stating that the (jueen, the prince, 
tmd the ('arl of Kent had come to Inv the nation from th(i tyranny of Hugh le 
I)csp('iis('r.*' 

At the (((({'('ii’s approach towards the capital, Edward, as a last resource, 
threw himself on the loyalty and pity of tlm citizeus. Their answer was cold 
but intelligible. Th(! ])rivileg('s of the city would not, tlu'y obscirved, p('nnit 
lh('m to follow th(i king into the field, but they would shut tlie gaU's against 
the forc'igncrs, and would on all occasions pay duo r('sp(‘ct to llu'ir sov('r<‘ign, 
his (jiu'cn, and his son. Edward immcHliutely (l('part('(l with the two l)t'sp('n- 
sc'i's, tlu! cliaiKKdlor Buldock, and a slender n'timwi ; and s(ton after his (k'parture 
tin* populace ros(', inunk'red WalRr Stapkdon, Ukj bishop (»f Ex('l('r, bjok 
for<'if)l(i posw'ssion of the Tower, and lilsn-ated the prisoix'rs. TIks fugitiv;e 
monarch hastened h) the inarcdies of Wah's, whcrc^ lay tlu! ('slab's of his 
favouiib'. Bristol was given to the cusbxly of the elder Ih'sjK'nsc'r, ('.arl of 
Winchester, and at <3a('rphilly an atb'inpt was made', to raise t,h(|. men of 
(lliunorgan. But. the Welshn’ien wen' ('qually inditT(‘r<'nt. to the distress of 
th<nr lord and of their HOV(wign; and Edward with his favourite took ship 
for Bundy, a snuill isl(« in the mouth of l.lw' Bristol (IhauiK;!, whwih liad Ixsen 
pnwiously fortified and plentifully stored with provisimis. 

The ciuiHin was not slow to pursue h<'r fugitive? consort. As she passenl 
through Oxford, she? (fotmnanded Orlton [bishop of Hereford] to preaesh 
Ix'fon? th«? university. The bishop sclesoted for his tot that passage in 
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Genesis, “ I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed. She shall bruise thy head.” These words he applied 
to Isabella and the Despensers; but many thought that they discovered in 
the sermon dark and prophetic allusions to the fate which afterwards befel 
the unfortunate Edward. From Oxford she hastened to Bristol; and the 
elder Despenser, unable to master the disaffection of the burghers, surrendered 
^ the town and castle on the third day. His 

gray hairs (he had passed his ninetieth year) 
were not respected by his enemies; and h(‘ 
was accused before Sir William Trusscl, one of 
the exiles raised by Isabella to the office of 
judge, of having assumed an undue influcuce 
oyer the king, exercised the royal power, 
widened the breach between the sovereign and 
the people, and advised the execution of the 
earl of Lancaster. In these tumultuous times 
the liberty of defence was seldom allowecl to 
a political prisoner, but the notoriety of IIk; 
facts_ charged in the indictmemt was assumed 
as a justification of the sentence which imme- 
diately followed. The earl was drawn from 
the court to the place of execution, where his 
enemies glutted their revenge with the siglit 
of his sufferings. He was disembowelled alive ; 
his body was afterwards huug_ on a gibbet for 
four days, and then cut into pieces and thrown 
to the dogs. 

At Bristol it was ascertained that Edward 
had put to sea; and a proclamation was imme- 
diately made through the town, summoning 
him to return and resume the governmesnt . 
This farce wiis preparatory to an important 
decision of the prelates and barons in the 
queen’s interest. Assuming the powers of 
parliament, they resolved that by the king’s 
absence the realm had been left without a 
ruler; and therefore appointed the “(luke of 
Aquitaine” guardian of the kingdom in the 
John ov Eltham and by the right of his father. Edward’s 

(SoiioEisdwardii) cvU fortune pursued him by sea as well as 

land. He was unable to reach the isle of 
Lundy; and after contending for some days with a strong westerly wind, he 
landed at Swansea, retired to Neath, and sought to elude the search of his 
enemies by concealing himself in different places between that monastery and 
the castle of Caerphilly, held by his partisan, John do Felton. 

At length, Henry, earl of Jjeic&ster, who had lately taken the title of his 
attainted brother, the earl of Lancaster, corrupted the fidelity of the natives, 
and got possession of the younger Despenser and Baldock, who were secreted 
m the woods near the castle of Lantressan. Edward, it is said, immediately 
came forward, and voluntarily surrendered to his cousin, by whom he was 
sent to the strong fortress of Kenilworth. His fate was postponed to answer 
the purposes of his wife; the other captives were sacrificed without mercy 
to the resentment of their enemies. Baldock, as a clcigyman, was confined 
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first in the prison of the bishop of Hereford, and afterwards in that of New- 
gate, where he sank under the rigoinrs of his captivity ; Despenser was arraigned 
at Hereford before the same judge whose hands were still reeking with the 
blood of his father. The offences laid to his charge form the best proof of 
his innocence. According to Trussel, he had been the cause of every calamity 
which had befallen the kingdom since his return from banishment, of the 
failure of the king’s expedition into Scotland, and of the success of the Scottish 
incursions into England. He had not only prosecuted the earl of Lancaster 
and his adherents to death, but when God had demonstrated the virtue of 
that nobleman by the supernatural cures wrought at his tomb, he had placed 
guards to prevent the afflux of the people, and to suppress the knowledge of 
the miracles ; ho had constantly fomented the dissension between Edward and 
his consort; had hired assassins to murder the queen and the prince when 
Ihey were in France; and at their return had conveyed away the kmg and 
the royal treasures against the provisions of the Great Charter. 

“ Therefore,” continues this upright judge, “ do all the good men of this 
realm, lesser and greater, poor and rich, award with common assent that you, 
Hugh Spenser, as a robber, traitor, and outlaw, be drawn, hanged, disem- 
bowelled, beheaded, and quartered. Away then, traitor; go, receive the 
reward of your tyranny, wicked and attainted traitor!” He was drawn in 
a black gown with the arms of his family reversed, and a wreath of 
nettles on his head, and was hanged on a gallows fifty feet high, amidst the 
acclamations and scoffs of the populace. A few yards below him suffered 
Simon de Reading, a faithful servant, who had always adhered to the fortunes 
of his master. Besides these the earl of Aiundel and two other gentlemen 
were beheaded. They had remained neutral during the invasion, but were 
accused of having consented to the death of the earl of Lancaster. In the 
opinion of the public, their chief crime was the contiguity of their possessions 
to those of the queen’s favourite, to whom they were granted. 


DEPOSITION OP TUB KING 

From Hereford Isabella with Mortimer and her son proceeded by slow 
journeys to meet the parliament at Westminster. The session was opened 
by a long speech from that crafty politician, the bishop of Hereford. 'The 
removal of the Despensers from the person of the king, the only ostensible 
object of the party, had now been effected, and it was natural to ask why 
Edward, in whose name the parliament had been summoned, was not restored 
to the exercise of the royal authority. To obviate this difficulty, the bishop 
painted in strong colours the vindictive disposition which it suited him ta 
ascribe to the captive monarch, and solemnly declared that to liberate him 
now would be to expose to certain death the princess, who by her wisdom 
and courage had so lately freed the realm from the tyranny of the royal 
favourites. 

He therefore requested them to retire, and to return the next day, pre- 
pared to answer this important question — whether it were better that the 
father should retain the crown, or that the son should reign in the place of 
his father. At the appointed hour the haU was filled with the most riotous 
of the citizens of London, whose shouts and menaces were heard in the room 

•The first writs had been tested by the prince as guardian of the re^m; but this 
supposed Edward to be absent, and other writs, proroguing the meeting of parliament, were 
issued leste rego, though ho was in reality a prisoner. 
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occupied by the parliament. Not a voice was raised in the king’s favour. 
His greatest friends thought it a proof of courage to remain silent. The 
young Edward was declared king by acclamation, and presented in that 
capacity to the approbation of the populace. The temporal peers with many 
of the prelates publicly swore fealty to the new sovereign; the archbishop 
of York, and the bishops of London, Rochester, and Carlisle, though sum- 
moned by the justiciaries, had the resolution to refuse. 

These irregular proceedings had probably been pursued to extort from the 
members an assent, from which they could not afterwards recede. Though 
the prince was declared kmg, his fathei* had neither resigned nor been depose<l. 

To remedy the defect, a bill 
of six articles was exhibited 
against Edward by Stratr- 
ford, bishop of Winchester, 
charging him with indo- 
lence, incapacity, the loss 
of the crown of Scotland, 
the violation of the coro- 
nation oath, oppression of 
the church, and cruoh,y to 
the barons. In the pre.s- 
ence of the young princi! 
seated on the throne, these 
charges were read and 
approved ; and it was re- 
solved that the reign of 
Edward of Carnarvon had 
ceased, and that the scep- 
tre should be intnisted to 
the hands of his son, 
Edward of Windsor. 

When this re.solution 
was reported to the queen, 
she acted a part which 
could deceive no one. 
With the most violent ex- 
pressions of grief, she la- 
mented the misfortune of 
her husband, declared that 
the parliament had exceed- 
ed its legitimate powers, 
and exhorted her son to refu.se a crown which belonged to his father. To 
silence her pretended scruples,_a_ deputation was appointed consisting of prel- 
ates, earls, barons, knights, citizens, and burgesses. They were instructed 
to proceed to Kenilworth, to give notice to Edward of the election of his son, 
to procure from him a voluntary re.signation of the crown, and, if he refused, 
to give him back their homage, and to act as circumstances might suggest. 

The bishops of Winchester and Lincoln, a secret and an ojien enemy, 
were the first who arrived. They employed arguments, and promises, and 
threats to obtain the consent of the unfortunate king; spoke of the greatness 
of mind he would display, and of the reward he would deserve, by renouncing 
the crown to restore peace to his people; promised him in the event of his 
compliance the enjoyment of a princely revenue and ^tablishment; and 



Berkeley Castle 

(An ancient baronial castle, still occupieti as a clweUmi?. Edward 
11 was muidercd here in 1327) 
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threatened, if he refused, not only to depose him, but to pass by his son and 
choose a sovereign from another family. When they had sufficiently worked 
on his hopes and fears, they led him, dressed in a plain black gown, into the 
room m which the deputation had been arranged to receive him. At the 
sight of Orlton, his mortal enemy, who advanced to address him, he started 
back, and sank to the ground, but in a short time recovered sufficiently to 
attend to the speech of that prelate. 

His answer has been differently reported by his friends and opponents. 
According to the fonner, he replied that no act of his could be deemed free, as 
long as he remained a prisoner ; but that he should endeavour to bear patiently 
whatever might happen. By the latter we are told that he expressed his 
sorrow for having given such provocation to his people ; submitted to what 
he could not avert; and thanked the parliament for having continued the 
crown in his family. Sir William Trussel immediately addressed him in these 
words : “ I, William Trussel, proctor of the carls, barons, and others, having 
lor this full and sufficient power, do render and give back to you Edward, 
once king of England, the homage and fealty of the persons named in my 
procuracy; and acquit and discharge them thereof, in the best manner that 
law and custom will give. And I now make protestation in their name that 
they will no longer be in your fealty or allegiance, nor claim to hold any- 
thing of you as king, but will account you hereafter as a private person, with- 
out any manner of royal dignity." The distressing ceremony was closed by 
the act of Sir Thomas Blount, the steward of the household, who, as was 
always done at the kmg’s death, broke his staff of office, and declared that all 
jiersons engaged in the royal service were discharged. 

In three days the deputation returned from Kenilworth, and the next morn- 
ing the accession of the new sovereign, who was in his fourteenth year, was 
proclaimed by the heralds in the following unusual form: “Whereas Sir Ed- 
ward, late king of England, of his own good will, and with the common advice 
and assent of the prelates, earls, barons, and other nobles, and all the com- 
monalty of the realm, has put himself out of the government of the realm, 
and has granted and willed tliat the government of the said realm should 
coiiio to Sir Edward, his oldest son and heir, and that he should govern the 
kingdom, and should be crowned king, on which account all the lords have 
done him homage; we cry and publish the peace of our said lord Sir Edward 
the son, and on his part strictly command and enjoin, under pain and i)eril 
of disherison, and loss of life and member, that no one break the peace of our 
said loi‘d the king ; for he is, and will be, ready to do justice to all and each 
of the said kingdom, both to the little and the great, in all things, and against 
all men. And if anyone have a claim against another, let hina proceed by 
way of action, and not by violence or force." The same assertion, that the 
late king had resigned of his own free will with the consent of his parliament 
was unblushingly repeated at the coronation of the young prince. 


DEATH AND CHARACTER OP EDWARD II 

Edward of Carnarvon (for so we must now call him) was destined to add 
one to the long catalogue of princes to whom the loss of a crown has been but 
the prelude to the loss of life. The attention of the carl of Lancaster to alle- 
viate the sufferings of his captive did not accord with the views of the queen 
and her paramour. He was given to the custody of Sir John de Maltravers, 
a man who, by his former sufferings, had proved his attachment to the party- 
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To conceal the place of Edward’s residence, he successively transferred the 
prisoner from Kenilworth to Corfe, Bristol, and Berkeley, and by the indig- 
nities which were offered to him, and the severities which were inflicted, 
laboured to deprive him of his reason or to shorten his life. It was in vain 
that the deposed monarch solicited an interview with his wife, or to be indulged 
with the company of his children. Isabella had not the courage to face the 
husband whom she had so cruelly injured, nor would she trust her sons in 
the presence of their father. Though in possession of the sovereign power, 
she was still harassed with the most gloomy apprehensions. In several 
parts of the kingdom associations were known to exist for the avowed pur- 
pose of liberating the captive; her scandalous connection with Mortimer 
was publicly noticed by the clergy in their sermons; and there was reason 
to fear that the church might compel her by censures to cohabit with her 
consort. To prevent the last she had recourse to her usual expedient. As 
her son led an army against the Scots, she called an assembly of prelates and 
barons at Stamford, laid before them her pretended reasons for dreading the 
sanguinary vengeance of her husband, and prevailed on them to declare that. 





Entrance to Room in BEUKEiiBY Castle 
(T his room was the scene of the crime) 

even if she desired it, they would not permit her to return to the society of 
Edward of Carnarvon, 

Thomas Lord Berkeley, the owner of Berkeley castle, was now joined 
with Sir John Maltravers in the commission of guarding the captive monarch. 
It chanced that the former was detained at his manor of Bradley by a dan- 
gerous malady, during which the duty of watching the king devolved on 
two of his officers, Thomas Goumay and William O^e, One night, while he 
was under their charge, the inmates of the castle were alarmed by the shrieks 
which issued from his apartment; the next morning the neighbouring gently, 
with the citizens of Bristol, were invited to behold his dead body. Externally 
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it exhibited no marks of violence : but the distortion of the features betrayed 
the horrible agonies in which he had expired; and it was confidently whispered 
that his death had been procured by the forcible introduction of a red-hot 
iron into the bowels. No further investigation was made; and the corpse 
was privately interred in the abbey 
church of St Peter in Gloucester.^ 

The first Edward had been in dis- 
position a tyrant. As often as ho 
dared, he had trampled on the liberties 
or invaded the property of his subjects . 
and yet he died in his bed, respectecl 
by his barons, and admired by his con- 
temporaries. His son, the second 
Edward, was of a less imperious char- 
acter; no acts of injustice or oppres- 
sion were imputed to him by his 
greatest enemies; yet he was deposed 
from the throne and murdered m a 
prison. Of this difference between the 
lot of the father and the son the solu- 
tion must be sought in the manners 
and character of the age. They both 
reigned over proud and factious nobles, 
jealous of their own liberties, but re- 
gardless of the liberties of others; and 
who, though they re-spected the arbi- 
trary sway of a monarch as haughty 
and violent as themselves, despised the 
milder and more equitable administra- 
tion of his successor. That successor, Towjsr atovchp-d to Keep op Berkeley 
naturally easy and indolent, fond of 0.\sti.e 

the pleasures of the table and the (Showmgwmiiowof fatal 

amusements of the chase, willingly 

devolved on others the care,s and labours of government. But in an age un- 
acquainted with the more modern expedient of a responsible minister, the 
barons considered the elevation of the favourite as their own depression, his 
power as the infringement of their rights. 

The result was what we have .seen — a series of associations having for their 
primary object the removal of evil counsellors, as they were called, from the pei’- 
son of the prince, but »adually invading the legitimate rights of the crown, and 
terminating in the deBironemont and assassination of the .sovereign. For the 
part which Isabella acted in this tragedy no apology can be framed. The appre- 
hensions of danger to her life, under which she attempted to conceal her real pur- 
poses, were of too flimsy a texture to blind the most devoted of her partisans; 
nor could she palliate her adulterous connection with Mortimer by retorting on 
her husband the charge of conjugal infidelity. In a few years her crime was 
punished with the general execration of mankind. Bhe saw her paramour ex- 
pire on a gibbet, and .spent the remainder of her life in disgrace and obscurity. 

^ “ The mystery surrounding Edward's tragic end/ ' says Mackinnon,® ** gave rise to a 
curious but mcrediblo stoty of his changing his clothes with his servant, of his escape to 
Ireland and retirement to £«ombardy where lie lived several years as a hermit —all told with 
the circumstantial minuteness of a romancer to screen the culpable parties from the guilt of 
a horrible outrage, or whitewash their odious memory." 
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ED-WAED III/ AND THE SCOTCH WAR 

For some years, however, Isabella and Mortimer enjoyed the reward of 
their guilt. The youth of the king allowed them to retain that ascendancy 
over his mind which they had hitherto exercised ; and the murder of his father 
secured them from the resentment of an injured husband. Of the forfeited 
estates of the Despensers and their partisans, the larger portion, with the 
title of Earl of March, fell to the lot of Mortimer; whilst the queen obtained 
the sum of £20,000 for the present payment of her debts, and a yearly income 
to the same amount for her future expenses. 

In the parliament an act of indemnity was passed for all violences com- 
mitted during the revolution; the award against the Despensers was re- 
enacted ; the judgments given against the late earl of Lancaster and his ad- 
herents were reversed. ; both the Great Charter and the charter of forests were 
confirmed, and certain grievances abolished; and a coimcil of regency was 
appointed, to consist of four bishops, four earls, and six barons. Most, how- 
ever, of its members belonged to the queen’s party, and those who were not 
under her control were gradually dismissed by the contrivance of that unprin- 
cipled woman and her paramour. 

The first measures of the new government were disconcerted by an un- 
expected occurrence. Since the truce with Scotland only a few years had 
expired; but the state of affairs in England offered to the Scottish king a 
temptation which he had not the virtue to resist. He determined, in viola- 
tion of his engagements, to wrest, if possible, from the young king a solemn 
renunciation of that superiority which had been claimed by his father and 
grandfather. Aware of the intentions of Bruce, the English government had 
recourse to every expedient to avert hostilities. The lords of the marches 
were ordered to observe the articles of the late treaty; it was solenmly con- 
firmed by the new king; envoys were sent to negotiate with the Scottish 
monarch; and it was at last agreed that ambassadors should meet in the 
marches, and treat of a final peace. But Bruce summoned his militaiy re- 
tainers to join him at the same place and on the same day; and Edward, to 
be prepared for the event, was compelled to issue similar orders to the tenants 
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of the crown and the men of the northern comities. The negotiator.? met: 
tlie Scots insisted on their own terms; and ivhen the English demurred, an 
army of twenty-four thousand men under Randolph and Douglas crossed the 
borders, and ravaged the county of Cumberland 

Edward consumed six weeks at York, waiting for the arrival of his forces. 
At the suggestion of Mortimer, he had purcha.sod, for the sum of £14,000, 
the services of John of liainault and a body of foreigners, who were lodgctl 
in the best ciuarters and treated with the best cheer. On Trinity Sunday the 
king entertained five hundred knights, the queen sixty ladies, at their rc.spec- 
tive tables; but the festivity was interrupted by an alarm of a tumult in th(' 
city. The iirsolenee of the foreigners had irritated the Lincolnshire aichcrs, 
and in a battle, which lasted till night, some hunrlreds were .slain on each side. 
The men of liainault claimed the vic- 
tory, liut they were compelled from that 
moment, to use (he same precautions lus 
in a hostile countiy, and never eon.sid- 
orc‘d themselves .safe till they had left 
the island. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to iiKiuire into the origin of the 
(juarrol ; whatever may have lieen the 
result, it was deemed prudent to siip- 
prc.ss it.‘^ 

In the pages of Froissart,/ we find 
a vivid description, “ how the king of 
England made his first journey against 
the Hcots.” Having marched to Dur- 
ham, ho followed f,he coimso of the in- 
viuk'rs by the .smoke of the desolating 
fires which had marked their progn'ss. 

Still the Scots wa.stetl tiie country 
around; and the large Riiglisli army, 
encumlx'red with a vast campniqiiipage, 
an<l marching “through rnarislie.s anil 
savage di'serts, mountain.s and (lale.s,” 
followed them in vain for two days. It 
was then determined to leave behind 
Hum the baggage and stores of provisions, each horseman earryiiig a single 
loaf; and on the Ihird day the.y c.ros.sed the 'ryue. Here, sun'criiig great pri- 
vations, the I'jiiglish host remained .seven (lays, looking in vain for tlicdr 
enemy, whom they exjx'ctod to cro.ss by the same ford. At Icaigth Edward 
proclaimed a greaf. reward for the man who would discover to him where he 
would find the Heots; and Thomas de Rokeby lisl him back liy a march of 
three days to the Wear, where they wore encamped in huts, on a neigh- 
bouring lull. The two armies wore ranged in order of battle; and “then 
some of the lortls of ICnglaiul l)rought fhf'ir young king on horseback, before 
all the battalions of the host, to give then^bj; the more courage tn all liis 
people.” But the river wtw? betw(ien the armies, and the hill was inaeees- 
siblo. HeraUls sununonecl the Beots to come into the iilain and fight; hut 
the Beots answered, “Here wo shall abide, as long as it shall please ns,” 

For three days the armies remained in this position; but on the fourtli 
morning, when the English looked upon Uio mountdn, the enemy was no 
more seen. Edward followed, and found them in a still more fomniidablo 
position, and for eighteen days “ they lodged each against other.” But on 

H. W.— VOU XVIXI. 2o 
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the first night two hundred Scots broke into the English camp, with the cry 
of “Douglas! Douglas! Ye shall die, thieves of England,” and they nearly 
captured the young king sleeping, cutting asunder the cords of his tent. At 
last, the Scots again silently retreated by a mghtrinarch, and the English, 
giving up the pursuit in despair, returned to Durham, and thence to York. 
This was the first lesson in warfare of the great Edward. The youth was 
out-generalled; and it is recorded that he wept, when ho was finally circum- 
vented by the skill of an enemy so inferior in numbers. 

In the ensuing spring of 1328, a peace was concluded with Scotland, by 
which the independence of that county, under King Robert Bruce, was fully 
recognised, the claim of feudal superiority being wholly renounced. It was 
also agreed that the Scotch regalia, as well as the “stone of destiny,” should 
be restored. Thirty thousand marks were paid by Scotland, in compensation 
for the damages caused by the invasion of the previous year. Further, the 
sister of Edward was contracted hi marriage with David, the son of Robert 
Bruce, who became king, upon the death of his heroic father, in 1828. 


THE PALL OP MOUTIMEK 

The treaty with Scotland was unpopular in England ; and the Londoners 
resisted the removal of the famoas coronation stone. TTio ox-(]ueon Isabella 
and Mortimer, earl of March, were from this, and other causes, becoming 
odious. The young king was not considered responsible for this wise but 
unpopular settlement of the ancient dispute as to Scotland being a fief of the 
English crown. In 1328, a few months after his return from his noiiliern 
campaign, Edward was married to Philippa, daughter of the count of Ilainault, 
to whom he had been contracted by his mother. Ho was advancing to man- 
hood, and had shown his courage and activity in his march to the Tyne. But 
Mortimer and Isabella were still the ruling powers in the state. Dangers 
were gathering around them; and they put on a bold front to their enemies. 
A confederacy against them was formed between the earl of Lancaster, nom- 
inally the head of the regency, and the late king’s brothers, Kent and Norfollc. 
These princes were irresolute, and Lancaster was visited by a heavy fine. 
The earl of Kent, a weak young man, was persuaded by the spies and agents 
of Mortimer that Edward II was still alive; and he was imposed upon to the 
extent of addressing a letter to the deposed king, under the liolief that he 
was in captivity. The letter was conveyed to Isabella and Mortimer, who 
summoned a pretended parliament, composed of their partisans, which ad- 
judged the unfortunate victim to die as a traitor; and he was accordingly be- 
headed on the 19th of Marcli, 1330. 

A little after this. Queen Philippa gave birth to a son, Edward, so re- 
nowned in coming years as the Black Prince. It was time that the king 
should assert his own authority against his motlier and her favourite. lie 
confided his purpose to the earl of Montacute. A parliament was to as- 
semble at Nottingham ; and the ex-queen took up her roaidonco in the castle, 
with Edward and Mortimer. The castle was filled with guards; and the 
keys of its gates wore taken every night to the private chamber of Isabella. 
But there was a subterraneous passage, loading from the west side of tlio 
sandstone rock on which the castle stands, the entrance to which from the 
road is still known as Mortimer’s hole. This communication was made known 
to Edward and Montacute by the governor. In the silent midniglit Iiour of 
the 10th of October, Montacute entered, with sufficient force, and being 
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joined by the young king, they proceeded to the rooms of the principal tower, 
and having seized the object of their search, by forcing his chamber-door 
and slaying those knights who defended the entrance, they earned him off in 
spite ot Isabella’s cries of “Spare niy gentle Mortimer.” The next moining 
the king issued a proclamation, in which he announced that th(' affairs of the 
kingdom had been evil-managed, to the dishonour of the icaliii, and to the 
impoverishment of the people; that ho had caused the earl of March, and 
others, to be arrested, as tlie principal movers of these ills ; and that all nic>u 
should know tliat for the future he would himself govern his peojile by right 
and reason, as became his own dignity, and with the advice of the common 
council of the realm. On the 2Gth of Novenibr>r, Mortimer was condemned as 
a traitor, by a pailiamciit at We.stininstor. The charges against him verc, 
that h(‘ iiad loiuented the dissensions between the late king and his cjueen; 
that he had illegally assumed the power vested in the council of regency; 
tihuti h(* had caused Edward If to be put to death; that he had compelled the 
earl of Lancaster and others to pay excessive fiiu's; and harl instigated the 
plot against the earl of Kent. lie was executed on the 291h ol Novemiior, 
with four others, as his accomplices. The pope wrote to Kdward not to ex- 
|)ose till* shame of his mother; and she, therefore, passed lh(“ rest of her lilo, 
twenty-eight years, in continenicnt at her manor of Risings. 


TIIK RESULTS OP MISRULE; THE NEW EI'OfTI 

We at length may quit this ghastly I’ogiou of orimo and retribution. In 
the annals of England tJierc is no era of twenty years so full of revolution 
and counter-revolution; of imbecile authority struggling with lawless forci*; 
of hitti'i’ hatreds and outraged affections; of proscriptions and executions 
ami secret inurdiTs. Huch a systfiiu of niisnile, approaching at times to a 
slate of anarchy, must of uoccssity have been accomiianieil by whh'spread 
coiTUiition and general misery. There is a conlonqiorary Kngli.sh iioein. On 
tki eril TimcH of Edward II, which descrilios briefly, but emiiliutically, .some 
of the class-iniijuities and national calamities of the (hays of (iavt'ston and 
tlwi Desfiensers. Aceording to this picture of inanncrs, the fiend showed his 
mastery, and rai.sed such a strife, “that (sveiy lording was busy hi.? own life 
to sav(? ; each was provoked to murder the other, and would sjiari! none for 
kimlri'd. "Wdiilc th(‘so great lordings were hurleil on a heap, the prtilatcs of 
holy church were blinded with covetousness. And then came a murrain of 
the cattle, and a dearth of coni, and poor .simple men wen' a-lunigred.’’ lliis 
(juaint, old rhymer speaks as a bitter satirist; but with a circunustaulia! pre- 
cision whicli shows that lie wrote from his own oliscrvation. “ Himony and 
C()V(‘tise liavo tlu! world at their will. Abbots and priore ride with horse.s 
and lioumls as if they were knights, while iioor men cower at the abbi'y-gati' 
all (lay in hunger amt in cold.” As he satirises the church, so i.H he equally 
severe upon baron and knight. He accuses thorn even of cowardice; “they 
are lions in hall, ami hares in the field. Knightship is debased and lame of 
foot. There is a new cut of sf juierio in every town-gentle nudi that should 
be, t,hat arc swollen with [iride, and have cast nurture into the ditch, .lus- 
ticcs, sheriffs, mayors, and bailiffs— they know how to make the dark night 
out of the fair day. If the king raises a taxation, it is so twitted awdy that 
half is stolon cro it is account'd for — tlicre are so many partnere, 'Ihc rich 
are sparecl, and the poor arc robbed. Every man is ready to fill his own 
punse, and the king has the least part, and he hath all the cures. The pleader 
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at the bar takes forty pence to speak a word or two for no good, and the false 
attorneys make men begm a suit they never would have thought of, and 
they get their silver for nought. The assizers condemn men for money, and 
the rich justice will do wrong for a bribe. Traffic was once maintained with 
tmth, but now is all turned to treachery.” So, concludes the satirist, is all 
the world blinded. We give a specimen of tliis curious production of the 
English language of the fourteenth century : 

Pride hath in his paunier kauht the heie and the lowo, 

So that unnethe can eny man God Almihti knowe. 

Pride pnketh aboute, wid nithe and wid ondo; 

Pes and love and cliantd hien hem out of londe 

so fasto, 

That God wole foi-don the world we muwe be sore agasie. 

Exaggerated as this picture of society may be, there can be little doubt 
that, in the transition state from the feudal relations between lord and villein, 
to a condition in which the commons had attained a certain amount of inde- 
pendence, there had arisen a general desire ainongsl the governing classes, 
ecclesiastical, military, and civil, to substitute cunning for force and extor- 
tion for open plunder ; that the larger cultivators and the traders, asiiiring, as 
they do in all times, to the luxuries of those in higher stations, ground 
those beneath them with slight regard to justice. The church had lost its 
ancient character of the protector of the poor; and the vices and oppreJ^sious 
of the monks had brought religion into contempt. Amidst all this, tliere was 
a great stirring of the national intellect. The wars of the crown wc're now 

S orted by taxation of the people generally, instead of being conducted 
ir the old tenure of knight-service. When the merchant or the yeoman 
had to draw his purse-strings, he became critical as to the mode in which ho 
was governed. There was small communication between one district of tiio 
country and another; and thus, what we caU public opinion could only j)e 
imperfectly formed. But in market and fair, in the guild and at the assize, 
men conferred and disputed; and whatever oppressions they endured wcjro 
referred to the king’s evil advisers. Thus there was exultation in the land 
when Gaveston, Despenser, and Mortimer fell, one after the other; aiul tlu'ir 
deaths were considered a just pimishmcnt for the wrongs of the commons. 
In that class of the commons were not included the great body of the labour- 
ers. They made themselves hoard at a more distant period. 

Meanwhile, a new epoch had opened. A young king had ascended the 
throne, full of martial ardour, ambitious, graced with all chivalric accotu- 
plishments, and gifted with many of the qualities of a sagacious ruler. His 
wars, however, foimded on very doubtful pretensions, which appear to us of 
the present time manifestly unjust, wore so brilliant in their success that, in 
the pride of a nation that was now thoroughly English, the evils of administra- 
tion, and especially the wrongs of the peasantry, were too often forgotten. 
Now and then a stand was made for liberty, and some just laws wore enacted. 
But the military spirit was the pervading influence of the reign of Edwanl 
ni and the encouragement of that national temper kept his throne secure. 
During this reign, chivalry put on its most attractive features of courage ami 
courtesy ; and those knightly qualities were never set forth more seductively 
than by the chronicler of chivalry. Sir John Froissart. The savage disregard 
of life — the m^sacres and plunderings that lie beneath this surface of ro- 
mance — will display themselves as we proceed in our narrative. The condi- 
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tion of the general body of the people, such as it is described in the poena 
On the evil Times of Edward 11, is not so apparent in the usual historical 
relations. 

Whatever might have been the ferocity and cruelty of the days of chivalry, 
whose most golden period belongs to the reign of Edward HI, we may well 
beli(>ve that the spirit ivhich it engendered had considerable influence in form- 
ing the character of what was now the English nation. B^roissart/' delights in 
setting forth the peaceful graces of the regal and noble life — the minstrelsy 
and tales of glee, the dances and the carols. He goes forth to the chase with 
hawks and hounds. He sees the fairest maiden bestow the silken scarf ujion 
tlie VK'tor in t.ho tournament. Ho hears without any shudder the cries of the 
herald, “The love of ladies” — “Glory won by blood” He sees not the 
bleeding horse and lhegasj)ing knight. There are death-wounds in the mrlre; 
but the, \\iiK‘-flask is in the lighted hall. In the same spirit does he describe 
the course of warfare — the brilliant charge of th(‘ cavalry, the unbroken ranks 
of the footmen, the fatal aim of the archers, the solemn confession (lefore 
batth', the elation of heart at the cry of “advance banners,” the knighting 
in the field. The horrors are passed over in a few brief sentences, containing 
the emphatic words “ burned ” — “ robbed ” — “ wasted ” — “ pillaged ’ ’ — “ slain ’ ’ 
— “beheaded.” And yet out of all this was engendered a betti'r state of 
society, which could never have grown amongst an unchivalrous aristocracy 
and an unwarlike yeomanry. Out of the Norman oppressors and the Sa.vou 
serfs had arisen a great race, whose blood, having mingleil with that of the 
first. Hritons and their Roman masters, liad at length prodnc(Hl one nation 
“inferior to none existing in the world,” says Macaulay “Every yeoman 
from Kent to Northumberland valued himself as one of a race born for vic- 
tory anil dominion, and looked dowm wit.h scorn upon a nation before which 
his ancestors had f rcunlilod.” 

This was the spirit which made Creey, the first great popular remembrance, 
long cherished with a tlefying pihle, lint which had a positive effect for in- 
st.ant good upon the Englishmen who fought by the siile of Edward and his 
son, us well as upon all who lu'ard of their countrymen’s daring and sU'udi- 
ricss. Politically, the hVonch war wsis mijust. Morally, it elevated the whole 
peopki. The same spirit which won the great battles’of the Somme and the 
Ijoire had to win many a constitutional fight against the attempted encroach- 
ments upoti lilxirty of the i)oworful monarch who ktd the Blnglish lords and 
yeomen t.o victory. As th(5 whole; nation rose in military prowess— iis the 
ar<h<‘r in his buff jacket became as iinporlant as the knight in his steel hau- 
berk— tlie pliysical hardihood and the mtclkiclual vigour of ilic jieople wcu-e 
more and more (kweloped. The burgher became more resolved to maintain his 
free cluu'tc'rs with his own right arm ; and the noble found that his own se- 
curity was mixed up with fho liberty and happiness of the commons ; ami he 
joined with them in making redress of grievances go luind in hand with the 
grant of supplies. Then, loo, men began to think. Miracles ceased in the 
pnisi'iice of lioly relics, and dispensatwins for sin came to bo ilcspised. The 
preaching of Wyc.lifle found willing hearers. The tales of Chaucer were read 
in tl)(! baronitil hull and in the student’s chamber. Tlio universities wore 
filled with Kflholars. The laws wesre administered in the language of the na- 
tion. The Anglo-Norman had given place to that noble tongue upon which 
our literature na.s been built. B’ivc ccnlurios ago, the course upon which 
the 15nglish people had to run their race was straight before them; and how- 
ever they have neon assailed by tyranny, or however corrupted by prosperity, 
they arc still marching forward on the same vantage ground. 
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Edward was twenty years of age m 1332. His great talents, ins resolved 
character, and his towering ambition were rapidly developing themselves. 
In him, the martial spirit of his grandfather had revived with a loftier and 
more chivalrous generosity. His public actions were less regulated by his 
own arbitrary will tlian those of the first Edward ; and ho had a more extended 
range of opinion to propitiate than that of a feudal aristocracy His wars 
were essentially popular. When, in 1346, he resolved upon the invasion of 
France, he published a manifesto upon the caase of the war, which he aildrcssod 
to the provmcial of the order of Preaching Friars in England, in which he 
exhorts him to urge his brethren to set forth this cause to their congregations 
hi their sermons. This shows that the groat king did not manifest that in- 
difference to the sentiments of his people, which the more despot, and the 
agents of despotism, think themselves privileged to assume. His wars in- 
volved heavy charges upon the industry of the nation; liut they were ni'ver- 
theless invariably considered as national undertakings. If those undertakings 
had been regarded upon strictly reasonable principles by king and people, 
the young heir of Robert Bruce would not have been disturbed in his succes- 
sion to the throne of Scotland, nor the right of Philip of V’alois to be king of 
Franco disputed. The Scottish wars, whatever form they miglit assume, 
were unavoidable, as long as two military nations,^ undivided by seas or 
mountains, had aggressions to carry forward and injuries to reveugi'. The 
gradual interfusion of races and interi'sts could be the only pacificator. The 
French wars, prolonged as they were for a hundred and twenty years, had a 
natural teimination, when the plans of continental dominion were found to 
be utterly incompatible with the prosperity of this island realm. The impor- 
tance of the Scottish wars passed away, for the most part, when Bruce had 
fought his great fight for independence. The French wars involve so many 
passages of the most vivid historical interest, present so many remarkable 
points of comparison between the two nations, and have had such an endur- 
ing effect upon the policy of both governments that those events will roi luire 
to be related with occasional detail till the extinction of the English power in 
France was happily accomplished. 


EDWAED BALIOL 

The attempt of Edward Baliol to recover the crown of Scotland during 
the minority of the young king, David, arose out of the discontent of some 
English lords who claimed lands in that coimtry. The king of England is 
supposed, with good reason, to have encouraged the athsmpt; but the passage 
of armed men through the northern counties was strictly forbidden: aiid 
Baliol sailed with his associate's from the Humber, and lauded in Fife in 
August, 1332. His success was marvellous. On the 27th of September he 
was crowned at Scone. But his reverse of fortune was equally rapid. On the 
IGth of December he was surprised at Annan, and fled to the marches. Dur- 
ing his brief tenure of power, Baliol had acknowledgecl that the crown of Scot- 
land was a fief held under the crown of England; and Edward had concluded 
with him a treaty of alliance. Early in 1333, the Scots, under the loaders 
who acted in the name of King David, invaded England ; Baliol commenced 
the siege of Berwick ; and the English king came in May to his aid. 

On the Iflth of July was fought the great battle of Halidon Hill, in which 
Edward was completely victorious. Here, amidst a fearful slaughter of his 
countrymen, fell the regent Douglas, and many carls and barons. Berwick 
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was surrendered to the English, and Baliol was again seated on his uneasy 
throne. Then, at a pailiament held at Edmburgh, a large portion of the south 
of Scotland was annexed to England. This impolitic dlsniembennent of the 
kingdom was an outrage upon the national feeling, and Baliol was again driven 
forth in 1334. Again, in 1335, Scotland was ravaged by the English forcevS, 
in concert with Baliol ; and for several years a struggle was carried on, with 
varied succeiw. But Edward had other objects presented to his ambition. 
The king of France hatl espoused the cause of th(' Scottish nation against 
Baliol and his powc'rful sujiporler , and Edward had now an ostensible motive 
for commencing a great war, for the. purpose of as.ser1ing has prctemsions to 
the crown ol France. In a f( w years the aclherc'nts of David were the wiiinois 
of I'ortrc'ss aftm- fortress ; and thi' sou of Bruce, i n 134 1 , returned to his kingdom. 


'iiin i-'iiiA'cii Ki;a'ns.s[ON 


In tlie mamf('st.o of the 1.5th of Marcli, 1346, addressed to the provincial of 
the Brcaiching k’riars, King Edward states that upon the death of his uncle, 
Charles, king of I-’raucc, he being in his minority, by the advice of his lords 
sjiiritual and teiniioral, and of his most skilled eouneillors, sent amliassadors 
into J^’raiice to domand the crown; and that they W'c'ro compelled to return, 
their lives having b(>en threatened by Philip, who had usurped the royal 
authority. Charles IV', calleil the Fair, died early in 1328, lc>aviiig no male 
IssiK'. But a jiosthurnous daughtc'r was born five months afler his death, 
la the interval, Philip of V'alois, who was cousin to the deceased king, had 
been apiiointed reg(*nt. Romo Fn'iich authorities slate that Edward <lc- 
niauded tho regency, but that Philip was appointed by the jiecrs of France. 
But there can be no dmilit that Edward put. forward his jindensinius in the way 
which ho stated in his iiuinlfestn of 134(5. In 1329, however, he wc'Ut to 
Franco, and did homage for liis lands thm'o to his rival Philip, lie was then 
only seventi'en ycnii-s of age, and was under the tutrOage of Mortimer and his 
mother. But in 1337, after tho king of France had taken part in the Scottish 
war, Edward boldly assumed the title of King of I'niiiw*, and prepared to 
enforce Ills claim at the sword’s point. ITis claim rested upon these grounds: 

What is ealled t.he Salic hiw, by which femah's in li’rance are excluded from 
suc.ci‘s.sion to the throne, was an unwritten law; and ivas not even a well- 
delined and fixed principle in all its bearings. Although it set aside the 
female herself, Edward contended that it did not set asiile tho male h<iir of 
sncli female, flis mother, Isabella, was sister to three successive kings; and 
though excluiled from the throne herself might transmit a title to her son. 
He was the nearest nude heir through his mother. I’liilip of Valois, although 
the atliuily was through Ills father, was not so near akin as Etlward by out' 
d(‘gree. The civilians were, greatly divided upon t.he ciuest.ion, and Edward 
had, no doubt, abundant counsel to bring his demands to the arbitrament of 
warfare. In all his proceeilings he seems to have conducted this givat contest 
as if it were a wager of bat, tie, in which heaven would decide the right by the 
issue. The wmsie of life, the dest, ruction ol property, never disturbed tlio 
course of fimdal policy. And yet., in 1340, lOdward, addret^iug Philip of 
Valois, dornanck'd what he calk'd his rightful inlieritauco; and added, "to pre- 
vent tho mortality amongst Ohristians, since the quarrel apparently belongs 
to you and mo, we arc desirous that the eonti'evorsy between us may bo decided 
by our own persons, bo<ly to body; and in case you shall not vouchsafe this 
way, that then tho dispute may be ended by the battle of one hundred of the 
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most efficient persons of your party, and as many of my liege subjects/’ The 
king of France replied that he had seen the letters addressed to one Philip of 
Valois, but as they did not come to him he should return no answer, but as 
soon as he should think fit would drive out of his kingdom those who had 
presumed to enter it in arms. Edward had mvaded France from Flanders in 
1339, hut upon this occasion he returned to England without striking any 
important blow. He had depended upon foreign alliances, which had failed 
him in the hour of need. 

In 1340, Edward, who had gone over to England, leaving the queen at 
Ghent, was mformed that Philip had collected a large fleet in the harbour of 
Sluys, at the mouth of the ychelde.^ The Ling immediately collected oveiy 
vessel in the southern ports, and declared his intention to seek and fight the 
enemy. The opposition mid entreaties of his council rvere despised “You 
are all,” he exclaimed, “in a conspiracy against me. I shall go; those who 
are afraid may stay at home.” Ho sailed with a gallant fleet from On\ell, 
and the next evening, off Blankenberghe, discovered across a nock of laiul 
the forest of masts which occupied the harbour Three knights were landed, 
who reported at their return that they had reckoned nineteen sail of unusual 
dimensions, two hundred ships of war, and a still greater number of smaller 
vessels. 

During the night the enemy moved from their anchorage, and at sun- 
rise wore discovered in four lines moored across the passage. Their slii])s 
carried turrets provided with stones on their mast-heads, and were fasteu(>d 
to each other with chains of iron. Etlward placed the strongest of his ships 
in front, so that every vessel canying a body of nicn-at-ai-ms was accompanied 
by two sail manned with archers. At first, the king put out to sea; a move- 
ment which juiprcssed the enemy with a notion that he declined an engage- 
ment ; but his object was to avoid the sun, which shone full in his eyes ; and 
soon afterwards, having the wind and tide m his favour, he bore down on the 
first line of the French. Each commander selected his opponent, and mot 
with a gallant resistance : but the discharge of the archers gradually cleared 
the decks of the enemy; the men-at-aniis immediately boarded; every ship 
in the first division was captured; and the banner of England waved tri- 
umphantly over the colours of France. 

At this important moment arrived Lord Morlcy with a fleet from the 
northern counties; and the victors with their friends procoeikid to attack 
the three remaining divisions. But a panic struck the secoml and third lines 
of the enemy ; the men leaped from their ships, which they could not disengage, 
into their boats; and more than two thousand arc said to have perished in 
the waves. The fourth line I’cmained, consisting of sixty large vessels, rein- 
forced by the bravest of those who had escaped from the captured ships. This, 
though the vietoiy was already won, opposed an obstinate resistance to the 
conquerors; and by prolonging the contest till midnight afforded to a few 
stragglers the opportunity of escaping in the dark. With tho exception of 
these, the whole fleet remained in the hands of the English. Edward is said to 
have lost two ships, which were sunk, and about four thousand men ; the 
slam and drowned of tho enemy amounted, according to report, to seven times 
that number. 

Tffie victory was so complete that the French courtiers did not dare to 

L a “ transferred his entire fleet to his enemy, 

rlis buffoon was instructed to hint to him the issue of his great preparations 
to stop tho passage of Edward into Flanders. “ The English,” said the clever 
jester, are rank cowards, for they had not the courage to jump overboard 
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as your majesty’s French and Normans did.” The naval victory of Sluys was 
followed by the siege of Tournay. It was at this period that Edward chal- 
lenged Philip to single combat. But that year a truce between France and 
England w as concluded which lasted till 1342. In 1343 negotiations for peace 
were carried on before the pope at Avignon, without any result. In 1344 the 
war was recoimucnccd.^ 

It was after the disastrous failure of the siege of Tournay that Edward 
had a serious quarrel with his chief ministers. Suddenly, without any previous 
warning, he crossed from Zealand to England and dismissed the chancellor, 
treasurer, and master of rolls, and orderetl the arrest of three of the judges 
and many of the revenue collectors. Then he ordered John Stratford, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and pre.sidmit, of the council, to answ'or before the court 
of (‘xcheijuer to the charge of wasting royal money. The archbishop aiipcalcil 
to Magna (Iiarta, and refused to uiipear before any other judges than his peers. 
At the no-xt nu'eting of parliaimiit the lords upheld his contention and in- 
sist'd on their jirivileges. Edward, although [irotcsthig that such action 
meant a weakening of his prerogative, was finally forced to drop the pro- 
ceedings against Btratford. 


TiiK Finniisir AnniAxcn 


The character of Edward III was produced by a combination of the 
qualities of the knight and the politic-iuii. lie was ready to take the foremost 
place ill the batlli'-lield; to run groat hazards in his own person; to surround 
himself witJi all the iiomp of chivalry, and t,o disiilay its occasional courtesy 
and muiiifici'n(*e. But he clearly understood the position of England with rela- 
tion to the otluir European slates; and he was not insensible, to the advautagi'S 
he possessod in the .stiiierior condition of his own people, and, what was of 
more importance, in their free spirit as compared with the French. France, 
England, and hlandors hatl many points of resi'inliiaucc, and were drawn closer 
togellier than miy other European nations. But tliey had also csHiail,ial 
points of difference. The iioliles of I'’ranc(' did not form a strong collective 
body like those of England. The jieoplo hail not been blcmh'd with the 
aristocracy in t.]io common a.s.sertioii of their liberties. True fu'i'doni — that 
which has been won, aiul can be inHintained — ^was unknown to Franco, There 
were no institutions which cfnikl l«i considered established or sound. There 
wore continual cluinges of principles of government; no recognisi'd rights, 
amidst alternations of sudden lilxirty and alwolute power. Thus, ilicre was 
no great- jiopnlar cla.ss uiion whom the king and the nobility could rely, and 
at whose head they eouhl confkUmtly inarch to victory. 

On the other liand, Flanders was essentially democnitic. The burghers 
had aceumnlaled riches far above thosi; of the rest of Europe; and thinr 
corporatiioms of trades in Ghent-, Bruges, and other cities had established a 
power before which their sovereign counts trembled and their nobles scarcely 
exhibited their authority. The groat enemy of their libortiiss was the king 
of France. lie had defeated the revolted burghens at Casscl, in the finst year 
of his reign; and the Flemings, now under their gi'oal. leader, Jacob van 
Arteveldc, were prepared for the strictest alliance with England. This ex- 
traordinary man, commonly known as the "brewer of Ghent,” was a noble, 
allied to the first families in Zanders. Ho was a " brewer,” as a prince in 
England is often a " fishmonger.” Ho was a member of the gufid of brewers. 
Edward know the value of this allianeo with the Flemings and their demo- 
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cratic leader. Their friendship was founded upon something higher than the 
patronage of the king or the servility of the tribune of the people. Queen 
Philippa held the brewer’s infant son, the famous Philip, at the baptismal 
font; and Artevelde thought to find a powerful protector for his Flemings 
against the tyranny of their native rulers, and the jealousy which Franco felt 
of a dangerous neighbour, by recommending that the burghers should depose 
Louis, count of Flanders, and call Edward, prince of Wales, to the govern- 
ment. Bruges and Ypres supported the proposition. The populace of Ghent 
suddenly turned agamst the man under whose authority they had privod, 
in common with the other towns, at an unequalled height of prosperity — an 
authority far more potent than that of their sovereign count, who had removed 
himself for safety to France. They murdered Artevelde. At his instigation 
Edward had assumed the title of Kuig of France. When the king heard of 
his friend’s death, he put to sea in great anger and returned to England. A 
deputation from all the trading towns, except Ghent, appeased his wrath, 
and the alliance was continued. “So, little by little,” says Froissart,/ “the 
death of Jacob van Artevelde was forgottcm.” 

This event happened in July, 1345. The commercial intercourse between 
England and Flanders was, at this time, of the greatest importance to both 
countries. France had scarcely any internal trade, and less foreign commer- 
cial intercoume. With Bmges on the north and Bordeaux on the south, 
the traffic of London and Bristol and the Oinque Ports had become very large. 
The parliament of England willingly voted large smus for the war with France. 
While Edward was negotiating with Artevelde, the earl of Derby was winning 
battles in Gascony. English armies had also previously found an entrance 
to Prance through Brittany, m consequence of a disputed succession to the 
duchy. Edward supported the claim of John de Montfort against that of 
Charles of Blois, noiilicw of the French king. The defence of the castle of Hen- 
nebon by Joan de Montfort, during the captivity^ of her husband, is one of 
the inost interessting episodes of the wars in which England was engaged. 
The historian and the artist have delighted to exhibit the heroic duchess, as 
described by Froissart/ with “ the courage of a man, and the heart of a lion,” 
showing to the people of Rennes her infant boy, and saying, “Sec here my 
little son, who shall be the restorer of his father.” They have painted her, 
after the old chronicler, besieged in Hennebon, and at the last extremity 
looking down along the sea, out of a window in the castle, and crying aloud, 
smiling for groat joy, “ I see the succours of England coming.” Sir Walter 
Manny was her deliverer ; and the road to France was open through Brittany. 

All those attacks upon the Fi'ench kingdom, conducted with various for- 
tune by England, from 1338 to 1345, were but preludes to the great attempt of 
1346, when Edward, relying less upon Gascon or Fleming than upon his 
English yeomim, landed near Capo la Hogue, on the coast of Normandy. 
He had with his army his own first-born son, now sixteen years of age. He 
had earls of famous name, barons and knights. But his “four thousand men 
of arms, and ten thoasand archers, besides Irishmen and Welshmen that 
followed the host on foot,” were his main strength. They were the despised 
“fantassins” of the mounted warriors. They belonged to a novel system of 
tactics, which the French historian, Michelet, says “ arose out of a new state 
of society”; and the deeds which they did “revealed a secret which nobody 
suspected — that of the real want of military power of the feudal world, which 
was believed to be the only military world.” 'The French nobles, themselves 
full of courage and contempt of death, despised the infantry and archers 
taken from the common people. The English earls and knights led them on 
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foot to Victory. The Frond) leaders were afraid of trusting the people with 
the mighty bow. The English twice conquered France with a handful of 
yeomen. This Is the feeling with which Barante. a Frenchman, speaks of 
Crdey and Agiucourt — and he is right. 


EUWAlin’s NOE-MAN t'A.MPAfCiN 

Edward III assumed the title of king of France in 1337, and in 1340 he 
quartered the anas of France with those of England. Upon his coins he was 
king of England and France. In that year a statute was passed which shows 
how comjik'tely the feeling of nationality had now possessed the race of 
ICnglislimi'ii, and how jealous they were of the independi'nce of their island. 
“Jvnow y<',” says I'idward, “(bat whereas some people do think that liy 
reason that the realm of F’ranee is devolvinl to us as right heir of the same, 
and forasijinch as ue bo king of Fraiieo, our realm of England should be put 
in subjf'Ction of tli<‘ king anil of the realm of France in time to come, We 
will, and gnud, and stablish, that our said realm of England, nor (he fieoplo 
of the saiiu', of what ('state or condition they be, .shall not, in any time to conic 
be put in subjection nor in obeisance of us, nor of our iK'irs and successors, 
as kings of I'ninci'.” All the supjiosed pnM'minenee, ol (.lie Fri'iidi race over 
the English bad he<'n oblit('nit<'d in the amalgamation of three eenturies. In 
1302, it was enacted that, idl pleas in the courts “shall be pleaded, sliowcal, 
deferuhid, answered, debated, mid judged in the English tongui',” and not in 
the French tongue, “ whieh is naich unkiuAvn in the said K;alm.” 

The English pi'ople, speaking th(! English tongue, had become inspired 
with the passion for continental dominion. Uiiih'r tlu! Nonnan kings and 
the Nonnan biiron.s they hiid bec'ii made to h'el the yijkc of the conijiierors. 
Tlu'y would now go forth (h('m.'-'('lv('s to concuu'st. 'PlK'ni was !i great issue to 
1)0 tried, in a daring advoiture for tiie p()s.«essinn of the noble hind that their 
king (leniiuided as his own. Edwiird was cidled by his rival I’liilij) “tlie 
wool-nu-rchant.” The gi'owers of wool, the dealers of the staple, would go 
forth with bow and bill to encounter, at miy odds, t,iu' chivalry of France. On 
the 10th of July, b‘M0, ten thousand areliVi-s (tf lOngland woi'o lodged on the 
sands near Cape La 1 logiic*. As if the circiun.sliiuces of the Nonnan con(jue.st 
were to be i)uro{!ied, P'roissart./ says, “TIkj king issued out of his sliiii, and 
the first foot that ho s<’t on th(‘ ground, he fell so nuk'ly that, the blood burst 
out of his nose. 'I'lii' kniglils tliat, wei'e about him took him up and said, 
‘Hir, for (Sod’s sake, cuter again into your shi)), .and come not a land this day, 
for this is but an evil sign for us.’ Then the king sinswered quickly, and saiil, 
‘ When'fove ? This is a good token for me, for the land desireth to have me,’ 
of the which aiiswf'r )ill his ninu wc'rc right joyful.” 

The march of the invading army was in perfect conformity with the usual 
mode of making war in the feudal times. To desolati' the country, to burn 
tin* towns if they 1 ^ 81 , 0 ( 1 , to plunder the inhalntantB oven when they |ieaoofully 
submitted “these wore the aspnets in which King Edward and his English 
presented themselves to the iW'Ople over whom he claimed to rule. Keeping 
near the coast, they arrived at Harflcur, which was given up “for fear of 
death” ; gold and silver and jewels were found, and “so much riches that the 
boys and villeins of the host set nothing by good furred gowns.” On they 
marched to Qicrbourg, “a great and rich town, but into the castle they could 
not come, it was so strong.” From Cherbourg tliey proceeded to Carentan, 
where th(^ casUo was lakeh by assault. During tliis progress along the sands 
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and marshes of the coast, the fleet kept in view ; and the captured burgesses 
that were worth ransom were sent on board. In this maimer the army reached 
Caen. They entered the city, but the people cast down stones and timber 
and iron upon the English who had entered their streets, and killed and 
wounded five hundred of them. 

Edward was now fully committed to the dangers of his adventure; for 
he sent his ships home, laden with plunder and prisoners. From Caen, he 
rode in the same order as before, “brenning and exiling the country,” till 
he reached fivreux; and thence marched to Louviers. His object was to 
cross the Seine at Rouen, and then march to Calais, expecting to be Joined 
by an army of Flemings. But Philip was at Rouen before him, and was 
encamped on the right bank of the river, having destroyed the bridge of 
boats. Below Rouen the passage of the Seine was too difficult to bo attempted ; 
and the English army was therefore led along the left bank, by Vernon and 
Mantes, to Poissy — a march of more than sixty miles. The bridge here was 
partially destroyed. The position of the English was now one of extreme 
peril. They were separated by two great rivers, the Seine and the Somme, from 
their Flemish auxiliaries ; and Philip was collecting a great force as he pro- 
ceeded towards Paris in a parallel march on the right bank of the Seine. 
There was no course but that of fronting the danger. Part of Edward’s host 
marched on to St. Germain, and even to Neuilly. King Philip caused all 
the penthouses of the city to be pulled down, and took up a position at 
St. Denis. 

Meanwhile, the English had repaired the bridge of Poissy, the broken 
arches and Joists of which lay in the river; and Edward rested in the nunnery 
at Poissy. He then crossed the bridge at Poissy; while Philip, at St. Denis, 
was preparing to resist an attack upon Paris. The course of the English 
was now direct by Beauvais, on to the Somme, through Poix. But Philip 
had made a rapid march upon Amiens, detachments of his men-at-arms 
having preceded him along the right bank of the Somme, guarding every ford 
and breaking down every bridge. The main body of his army was gradually 
shutting up the invaders in the nook between the Somme and the sea. Edward 
had reached Airaines ; and ho had sent out his marshals with throe thousand 
archers and men-at-arms to find some passage. At Picquigny they were 
boldly met, and again at Pont de Remy, and could accomplish nothing. 
They returned to Airaines and made their report, and “the king of England 
was right pensive.” The English marched out of Airaines in the morning, 
and the French entered the town at noon. 

In haste the English had departed from Airaines. When the French 
marched in, the meat was on the spits, the bread was in the oven, the tables 
were spread for dinner, the winc-tuns were at hand. There was no time for 
feasting. Rapidly they marched to Oisemont, where the king took up liis 
quarters. The marshals had ridden to the gates of Abbeville and onward to 
St. Valery. The bridge of Abbeville was within the walls ; the Somme widened 
and was more dangerous as it neared the sea. Prisoners of the country were 
brought in to Edward ; and he “right courteously demanded of them if there 
were any amongst them that knew any passage beneath Abbeville.” If any 
man would show such a passage, he and twenty of his company should be 
quit of his ransom. In the hour of his need, help came from one of those 
humble men tliat the tyrannous host had made war upon in their corn-fields 
and hovels. “A vaiict, called Gobyn Agaee, stepped forth and said to the 
king, ‘ Sir, I promise you on the Jeopardy of my head I shall bring you to such 
a place.’ ” It was a passage a little above Abbeville, hard in the bottom with 
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white stones, thence called Blimijuetaque. Hero the river was tidal; and 
Agacc said that when the hood was gone the stream was so low that it might 
be passc'd ^vithout danger. 

The king slcjit not nmch that night. At midnight his trumpet was sounded, 
and at daybreak of that morning of August tho host had departed from Oise- 
mont, led by Gobyn Agace to the much-desired ford. At the sun-rising they 
liad reached it. But the flood was up ;_arid they waited till the hour of prime — 
the first canonical hour of prayer — until the tide ebbed. But a great company 
of horse and foot, to the number of twelve thousand, had been gathered 
under tlie command of a Norman baron. Sir Godomar du Fay, on the right 
bank of the river. The Fiench and English struggled in the ford; and the 
Genoese of Philip’s army did great trouble with their crossbows; but the 
archers of Edward shot so wholly together that at length the way was cleared, 
anil Sir Godemar du Fay was disoomiileil and fled. The king having crossed, 
ho thanked God for his army’s escape from their groat, jieiil; and dismissed 
Gobyn Agaci* with a ])resent of a hundred nobles and a horse*. Tin* army 
then marched on, and lodged in the fields near Grecy The king of France 
heard tliat the afternoon flood had come in at BiaiKiuctaquo; and so he rested 
that night at Abbeville.^ 


TUB IlATTIiK OK CUEfiY (!31(> A.D.) 

Eilward was now within a few <lays’ march of tin* frontiers of Flanders, 
but nothing was scon or heard of his Flemish auxiliaries. Jfe was probably 
tired of retreating, and encouraged by the result of the remarkable battle at 
Blanciuotiuiue. When told that Philip would still pursue him, he .said, “We 
will go no further.” As he had not the eighth part of (he innuber of men 
that Pliilip had, his marshals selecti'd an advantageous position on an eminenee 
a little l)clniKl the vilhrge of Grecy.* Aft<‘r sujiper he f*n((*red his oratory, 
and, falling on his knees, prayed God to bring him off with honour if lie 
should fight on the morrow. Itising at early ihiwii, in* and his son Edwanl 
heard ma.ss and commimicatod ; tlu' greati'r part of his ]K‘ople eoiflVssi'd and 
put themselves in a comfortable s(,ate of mind. 'Tlii'y had not been harassed 
for many hours; they had fared well: they had had a good night’s rest, and 
were fresh and vigorous. 

After mass the king ordered the men to arm anil assf'inble, each under 
bis proper banner. In the r(>ar of his army he enclosi'd a large park near a 
wood, in which be placed all his baggage wagons and all his horses; for every- 
one, inan-at-arma as well as archer, was to fight (hat day on foot. Thi* first 
division was under the command of his young son, with whom were phiceii 
the earls of Warwick and Oxford, and other experienced cafitaiiis ; it consisted 
of about 800 nion-at-arms, 2,000 archers, and 1,0(K) Wi'Ish foot, A little 
behind them, and rather on thoir (lank, stood the so(«)nd division of 800 men- 
at-arms and 1,200 archers, who were cominaiwlcd by the earls of Northampton 
and Anmdel, the lords Dc Eoos, Willoughby, and others. Tlio third division 
stood in reserve OJi the top of the hill ; it consisted of 700 inen-at-arras and 

* The hollow in which tholmtUo was fouglit it) called "Jm vaUc dm darm ou gmtihhmnyrm" 
The wood at the extreme right of the field, where SO, 000 French were kilteu on the morn- 
ing after the battle, is still called by the people " the fomat buhed in blood.” Towards 
the centre of the field is the spot where, according to Crdcy tradition, the king of Uohotnia is 
said to have fallen; his badge of three ostrich feathers and motto— “ /cA being said to 

have been token from him and assumed by the Black Piinee. 
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2,000 archers. The archers of each division formed in front, in the shape of 
a portcullis or harrow. 

After his march and counter-march on the day of Blanquetaque, Philip 
rested at Abbeville, and he lost a whole day there, waiting for reinforcements, 
among which were one thousand lances of the count of Savoy. This morning, 
however, the French king marched to give battle, breathing fury and venge- 
ance: his countenance was clouded — a savage silence could not conceal 
the agitation of his soul— all his movements were precipitate, without plan or 
concert. It seemed as if the shades of De Clisson and his murdered com- 
panions flitted before his eyes and obscured his vision. He ran rather than 
marched from Abbeville, and when he came in sight of the well-ordered divis- 
ions of Edward, his men were tired, and his rearguard far behind. By the 
advice of a Bohemian captain, he agreed to put off the battle till the moiTow, 
and two officers immediati'ly rode, one along the van and the other towards 
tlie rear, crying out, “Halt, banners, in the name of God and St. Denis!” 
Those that were in front slopped, but those behind rode on, saying that they 
would not halt until they were as forward as the first. 

When the van felt the rear pressing on them they pusheil forward, and 
neither the king nor the marshals could stop them, but on they marched with- 
out any order until they came near the English. Then the foremost ranks fell 
back at once in great disorder, which alarmed those in the rear, who thought 
there had been fighting. There was then room enough for those behind to pass 
in front had they been willing so to do : “some did so, and some remained very 
shy.” All the roads between Abbeville and Cr6cy were covered with common 
people, who, while they were yet three leagues from their enemy, were bawling 
out, “Kill! kill!”_ “There is no man,” says Froissart,/ “unless he had boon 
present, that can imagine or truly record the confusion of that day, especially 
the bad management and disorder of the French, whose troops were innumer- 
able.” The kings, dukes, counts, barons, and lords of France advanced each 
as he thought best. Philip was carried forward by the torrent, and as soon 
as he came in sight of the English, his blood began to boil, and he cried out, 
“Order the Genoese forward, and begin the battle, in the name of God and 
St. Denis!” These Genoese wore famous cross-bowmen: according to Frois- 
sart, they were fifteen thousand strong. But they were quite fatigued, having 
that day marched six leagues on foot. They told the constable that they 
were not in a state to do a.ny great exploit that day. The count d’Alongon, 
King Philip’s brother, hearing uiis, said, “ See what we get l)y employing such 
scoundrels, who fail us in our need.” The susceptible Italians were not likely 
to forget these hasty and insulting words, but they foimcd and led the van. 
They were supported by the count d’Alengon, with a numerous cavalry. 

While these things were passing, a heavy rain fell, accompanied by thunder : 
and there was a fearful eclipse of the sun. About five in the afternoon, the 
weather cleared up and the sun shone forth in full splendour. His rays darted 
fuU in the eyes of the French, but the English had the sun at their backs. 
When the Genoese had made their approach, they set up a terrible shout to 
strike terror into the English; but the English yeomen remained motionless, 
not seeming to care for it : they sent up a second shout, and advanced, but still 
the English moved not; they shouted a third time, and advancing a little 
began to discharge their crossbows. Then the English moved, but it was 
one step forward, and they shot their arrows with such rapidity and vigour 
that “it seemed as if it snowed,” These well-shot arrows pierced shield and 
armour; the Genoese could not stand them. On seeing these auxiliaries 
waver and then fall back, the king of Prance cried out in a fury, “ Kill me those 
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scoundrels, for tlioy stop our way without doing any goud!” and at these 
w'ords the French Uien-at-arins laid about them, killing and wounding the 
retreating Genoese. i\ll this wonderfully increased the confusion; and still 
the English j’-ooiuen kept shooting as vigorously as bedore into tlie midst of 
the crowd • many of their arrows fell among Alen^on’s splendid cavalry, and 
killing and wounding many made them caper and fall among the Genoese, 
“so that they could never rally or get up again.” 

Having got free from the rabble-rout, Alengon and the count of Flanders 
skirted the English archers and fell upon the men-at-arms of the prince’s 
battalia, whore they fought fiercely for .some time. The second division of 
the English moved to the support ol tiio prince. The king of Franco was eager 
to support AleiiQon, but he could not jicnetrate a hedge of Eng]i.sh archers 
which formed in Ids front. Ihit without the king’s forces Alen^on, with whom 
fought French, Germans, Bohemians, and Savoyarrls, seemed to all eyes more 
than a match for the prince. At a moiueiit wlieu the conflict seemed doubtful, 
the carl of Warwick sent to refiucst a reinfora'incnt from the reserve. Edward, 
who hail watched the battle fioiii a windmill on the summit of the lull, an<l 
who (lid not ])ut on hi.s helmet the whoh; day, asked the knight whether his 
son was killed, or wounded, or thrown to tlu' gnaiiid? The knight replied, 
“ No, sire, jiloase God, but he Is hard be.set..” “Then,” said the king, “ return 
to tho.so who sent you, and kdl thoin that they shall have no help from me. 
Let the boy win liLs sjjurs; for I am resolved, if it plcaise God, that this day be 
Ids, and tliat the liouour of it bn given all to him and to lho.se to wliose care 
I have intrustocl him.” Wlam Sir Thomas Norwich reported this na'ssage, 
they were all greatly enoourtig(al, and r('])entod of having (sver sent him. 
Soon after this, Alon^ion was killed, and his baUahons wore .scattered. 

The king of Franco made several brilliant cliarge.s, but he was repulsed 
each time with great lo,s.s ; hi.s horse was killed under him by an ICnglish arrow, 
and the bo,st of his frhmds had fallen around him. Night now set in, but not 
before he had lost the battle. At the hour of vitspiirs he had not mon-i than 
sixty men about him of all sorts, .him of flaiiiaiilt now laid hold of his 
bridle-rein and led 1dm away by force, for he had entn'ati'd 1dm to retire 
before this, but in vain. The king rode away till he (auiie to the castle of 
La Broye, where ho found the gates shut, for it was dark night. He sum- 
moned the chatolain, who camo upon the hatthmienls and asked who called 
at such an hour. The king an.swcred, “ Ojxm, open, e-hattdain, it is the fortune 
of Fran(!(; ! ” The gemirnor kmnv tlu; king’s voice, (hisccnided, opened the gates, 
and let down the bridge. Tlio king and Ids comi)auy enkjred the caatlc, but 
he had with him only fiv<( baroius. 

Such was the memorable l)attle of (May; it was fcjught on Saturday, the 
26th day of August, 1346. On the Sunday morning a fog arose so that the 
English could soaiwly see th(( length of half an acui lx‘for(( them. _ The king 
sent out a detachment of 500 lances and 2,000 andiers to rcjconnoitrc. This 
detachment soon found themselves in the midst of a body of militia from 
Beauvais and Rouen, who, wholly ignorant of what luwl happened, had 
marched all night to ov< 5 rtako the Ii'rencli army, Thcise men took the English 
for French, an(l hastened t<j join them. Befom they found out their mistake 
the English fell ujmn them and slew them without menjy. Soon after, the 
same party took a diffesrent road, and fell in with a fresh force, under the arch- 
bishop of Rouen and tlie grand prior of Franc(i, who w(5re also imoi'ant of 
the defeat of the French ; for they had heard that tho king would not fight 
tai the Sunday. Hero began a fresh battlcJfor those two spiritual lords were 
well provided with stout men-at-arms.. They (50uld not, however, stand 
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against the English : the two lords were killed, and only a few of their men 
escaped by flight. In the course of the morning the English found many 
Frenchmen, who had lost their road the preceding evening. All these were 
put to the sword; and of foot soldiers sent from the municipalities, cities, and 
good towns of France, there were slain this Sunday morning more than four 
times as many as in the great battle of Saturday. When this destructive 
detachment returned to headquarters, King Edward sent to examine the 
dead, and learn what French lords had fallen. The lords Cobham and Stafford 
were charged with this duty, and they took with them three heralds to recog- 
nise the arms, and two secretaries to write down the names. They remained 
all that day in the fields, returning as the king was sitting down to supper, 
when they reported that they had found the bodies of eleven princes, eighty 
bannerets, twelve hundred knights, and about thirty thousand common 
men.; 

Among the slain the most distinguished was John, king of Bohemia. A^e 
had not chilled in him the fire of youth ; though blind, he placed himself in 
the first division of the French; and as the issue grew dubious, ordered the 
four knights, his attendants, to lead him into the hottest of the battle, “ that 
I too,” said he, “may have a stroke at the English.” Placing him in the 
midst of them, and inteiiaciug their biidles, they spurred forward their horses, 
and were almost immediately slain. By the writers of the age his conduct 
has been extolled as an instance of unparalleled heroism. His motto, Icli 
Dien (I serve), was adopted by the prince of Wales, and has been always 
borne by his successors. 

The conquerors beheld with astonishment the result of this bloody and 
decisive battle. They did not attribute it to their own courage or the im- 
prudence of the enemy, but to the protection of the Almighty, who had thus 
pronounced judgment in favour of their sovereign; and the thanksgivings 
which were offered up in the camp were quickly repeated in eveiy town and 
village in England. On Monday morning the king of England marched off 
to the north, keeping near the coast, and passing through Montreuil-sur-Mer. 
On Thursday, the 31st of August, five days after the great battle of Cr6cy, 
he sat down before Calais and began his famous siege of that place — a siege, 
or rather a blockade, which lasted nearly a year, and was enlivened by many 
brilliant feats of arms. An immediate consequence of his victory at Cr^cy 
was the withdrawing of the duke of Normandy from Guienne, where the earl 
of Derby was almost reduced to extremities notwithstanding the gallant as- 
sistance of Sir Walter Manny, who had removed a small body from Brittany 
to Gascony. 


THE BATTLE OF NBVILLE’s CROSS (1346 A.B.) 

While Edward was occupied at Calais, Philip resorted to measures which 
he hoped would create such a confusion in England as to oblige his immediate 
return thither. Ever since his guest David Bruce had been reseated on the 
throne, he had kept up an active correspondence with Scotland. His com- 
munications were now more frequent, and, in the montli of September, King 
David himself marched from Perth at the head of three thousand regular cav- 
alry and about thirty thousand others, mounted on Gallowaj^s. It is said that 
ho was confident of success, seeing that nearly the whole chivalry of England 
was absent. He rode into Cumberland, took the peel or castle of Liddcl on 
the 2d of October, and then marched into the bishopric of Durham. While 
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he lay at Bear Park, near the city of Durham, the English assembled an 
army hi Auckland Park. The Scots were ignorant of all the movements of 
the English • Douglas, the famous knight of Liddcsdale, who had scoured the 
country as far as Eerryhill, was intercepted on his return by the English at 
Sunderland bridge. He cut his way through them, but lost five hundred of 
his best men. David, though taken by surprise, immediately formed his 
troops, and a decisive battle was fought at Neville’s Cross. The English 
counted among their forces tliree thousand archers, and these men as usual 
decided the aii'air. David, after being twice wounded, was forcibly made 
prisoner by one Copland, a gentleman of Northumberland. Three earls and 
forty-nine barons and knights shared the fate of the king. The carl of Mcn- 
teith, who had accepted office under Edwaid, and the carl of Fife, who had 
done homage to Edward Baliol, wore condemned as traitors without any 
form of trial, by the king in council at Calais. Mi'ideith was executed, but 
Fife was rejirk'ved on account of his relationshi}), his mother having boon 
niec(' to Edward T. King David was soon carried to London utkI .safely 
lodgi'd in the I'ower. 

In the mean time Edward’s ally, the countess de Montfort, continued to de- 
fend the inheritance of her infant son, being well supported liy an English 
force of one thousand men-at-arms and eight tliousand foot, under the com- 
mand of Sir Thomas d’Agwortli. On the night of (he LSth of Jniio, 1847, 
while her hitter enemy, Charles of Blois, was lying before Eoche-de-Kicn, 
which he was bosi(>ging with fifteen thousand men, lie was suddenly attacked 
by the English. In tlie confusion of a nocturnal battle. Sir Thomas was 
twice taken prisoner, and twice rescued by his brave followers. A sortie 
from the garrison finished this affair - the French were thoroughly beaten and 
disjjersc'd; Charles of Blois was taken prisoner and sent over to England, to 
add another royal captive to those already in Iddward’s power. 


THE SIECiK OF CALAIS (l.T-17 A.U.) 

Edward, meanwhile, pressed the blockade of Calais. As it was a place of 
incredible strength, he wisely resolved not to throw away the liv(‘S of Ids sol- 
iliers in assaults, but to reduce it by famine. Ho girded it on the land side 
by entrenchmonts, and ho built so many wooden houses for the accommodation 
of his t roojis that his encampment looked like a second town growing round 
the first; the old French writers, indited, call it la nllc de Bois. At the same 
lime his llc>et blockudocl the harbour aud cut off all communication by s('a. 
John de Vienne, thc_ governor of (Calais, could not mistiike Edward’s plan, 
and, to save his provisions, he determined to rid liimsc'lf of such as an* called, 
in the merciless language of war, “ usch'ss mouths.” Sevenh'en liundrod ])oor 
people, of both sexes and of all ages, were turned out of th<‘ town, anri (Iriven 
towarcis the English lines. Edward gave them all a good dinner, and then 
dismissed them into the interior of the countiy, even presenting them with a 
little money to su[)ply their immediate wants. As provi.sions waxed low the 
governor made a fresh search for “useless mouths,” and five hundred more 
of the inhabitants were thrust out of the town: but this time Edward was 
not so inordful, and all of them are said to have perished miserably Ixitween 
his linos and the town walls, as the governor would not ivadniit them. 

A French fleet, attempting to rpiievo the place, was met by the carl of 
OxfoKl, an<l carried to England. After this the hopes of the garrison began 
to fail them, and they wrote to King Philip that they had eaten their horses, 
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their dogs, and all the unclean animals they could procure, and that nutliiiig 
was left for them but to eat one another. Thw letter was hitercepted by the 
English; but Philip knew the straits to which they w'erc reduced, and resolved 
to make a great effort to save this important place. The orijlamme, the sacred 
banner of France, which was not to be used except against infidels, was un- 
furled; the vassals of the crown were summoned from all parts; and, in the 
month of July, Philip marched towards Calais. That town, however, was 
only approachable by two roads — the one along the seashore, the other over 
bogs and marshes; and Edward guarded both — the one with his ships and 
boats, which were crowded with archers ; the other by means of towons, for- 
tified bridges, and a great force of men-al^arnis and archers, under the com- 
mand of me brave earl of Derby, who, as well as Sir Walter Manny, hod 
come from Gascony for this great enterprise. Philip was not bold enough to 
attempt either passage ; and after a fruitless attempt at negotiation, and an 
idle challenge, he withdrew his army and left Calais to its fate, when the 
faithful garrison had witnessed his departmn, they hung out the flag of Eng- 
land, and asked to capitulate. Edward, enraged at their olisLiiiate resistance, 
refused them any teims, saying that he would have an unconditional sur- 
render. Sir Walter Manny, and many barons who wen' then [iresent, pleadi'd 
in favour of the men of Calais. “ I will not he alone against you all,” said the 
king. “Sir Walter, you will toll the captain that six of the notable burgesses 
must come forth naked in their shirts, bare-legged, with halters round their 
necks, and the keys of the town and castle in tlieir hands. On these I will 
do my will, and the rest I will take to my mercy ” 

When Sir Walter Manny reported this hard condition to John de Vienne, 
that governor went to the market-place and ordered the church bells to bo 
rung: the people— men, women, and children — repaired to the spot, and, 
when they had heard Edward's mcasage, they all wept piteously, and were 
incapable of forming any resolution. Things were in this state when the 
richest burgess of the town, who was called Messiro, Eustace de St. Pierre, 
rose up and said before them all, “Gentlemen, great and little, it were a great 
pity to let these people perish; I will be the first to offer up my life to save 
theirs.” After him another notable burgess, a very honest man, and of great 
business, rose and said that he would accompany his compeer Messiro Eustace ; 
and this one was named Messire Jehan d’Aire. After him rose up Jaques de 
Wisant, who was very rich in goods and lands, and said that he would uc- 
comfiany his two cousins, as did Peter Wisant his brother: then the fifth and 
the sixth offered themselves, which completed the number the king demanded. 
The governor, John de Vionne, mounted a small hackney, for his wounds pre- 
vented him from walking, and conducted them to tli’e gate. The English 
barriers were opened, and the six were admitted to the presence of Edward, 
before whom they prostrated themselves, and presenting the keys, bcggcid 
for mercy. All the barons, knights, and others who were there present, shod 
tears of pity; but the king eyed Uiem very spitefully, for much did ho hate 
the people of Calais ; and then he commanded that their heads should be struck 
off. Every Englishman entreated him to be more merciful, but he would not 
hear them. Then Sir Walter Manny said, “ Ha! gentle sire, let me beseech you 
to restrain your wrath! You arc renowned for nobleness of soul — do not 
tarnish your reputation by such an act as this. These worthy men have, of 
their own free will, nobly put themselves at your mercy, in order to save 
their fellow-citizens.” Upon this the king made a grimace, and said, “Let 
the headsman be summoned.”' But the queen of England, who had joined 
her husband after the battle of Neville's Gross, and was far advanced in her 
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preguuiicy, foil on her knees, and with tears said, ‘‘Ah! gentle sire' since I 
have crossed the sea with great danger, I have never asked you anything ■ 
now I humbly pray, for the sake of the Son of the holy Maiy and your love 
of mo, that you will have mercy on these six men.” The king looked at her, 
and was silent awhile : then ho said, “ Dame, I wish you had been somewhere 
else ; but I cannot refuse you — I put them at your disposal ” Philippa eausetl 
the halters to be taken from their necks, gave them proper clothes and a good 
dinner, and then dismissed them with a present of six nobles each. 

On the following day, August 4th, 1347, the king and queen rode towards 
the toAvn, which they entered to the sound of trumpets, dnmis, and all kinds 
of warlike instruments. They remained there until the <iU('en was delivered 
of a daughter, who was called Margaiet of Calais; and afti’r that they returned 
to England, Edwaid having ngteed to a tmeo with Philip. On the 11 Lh of 
,[aiiuury, PI IS, he asked the advici' of hi.s parliament, touching the prosf'cution 
of the war with France. The commons, susjx-ctiiig that this was but a picl- 
udo to the demand of a subsidy, deohued ghing any answer WIk'u tlu' jiar- 
liament met again, on the 17th of March, the king told them that the Fiench 
wore making mighty preparations to invade England, and ho demandetl an 
ai<l on that account. In real truth there was no danger whatever; but, after 
bitter complaints of taxation and consequent poverty, three-fiftecuths wcie 
voted to he levied in three years. 

Ill t.ho course of tlie following year he commanded in a naval battle against 
the Spaniards belonging to the ports of the Bay of Biscay, who hud given 
him many causes of discontent by joining t.ho French and by phindcring his 
l.rading vessels. The battle was fought within sight of the bills behind 
ehelsi'a, whence the queen’s servants watched it with an anxious eye, and 
I he Si'tinianls were couifileti'ly defeated, w'ilh the loss of fourteen ships. As 
if in niock('iy of the petty carnage of men, who, doing their most, could only 
siicrifioe a few thousand lives at a time, and on a given sjiot., the Black Death 
now invaded Europe, destroying its hundreds of thousands and depopulatuig 
hundreds of towns and cities at one and the same time. / 


THK RI.AOK DEATH 

The Black Death is all('g('d t,o have had its origin in the centre of (hina, in 
or about th(> year 1333, and is report'd to have boon accouipaniofl by various 
pbenoHiona in the earth and atmosphere of a voiy novel and dcHlructive 
clmractev. Nearly every infectious or contagious disease which lias desolati'd 
mankind appears to have had its oiigin in the farthest East, and to have 
travelled along t.henco to Europe. It is alleged that, Ixifore it reached the 
"West, the Black Death exhaust(>d itself in the placii of its origin. Like most 
ot.lier plagues, it was infinitely more destnictive at the commencement of 
its career than after it had endured for a time. In course of time, either the 
original virus of the disease is weakened, or those who arc most susceptible of 
it arc removed by death, or rcmoilial measures are discovered which check 
or extinguish it. For more than three centuries the plague wasted England, 
though at no time, it seems, so seriously as at its first and last visitations. 

The Black Dcatli, as our forefathers called it, from the dark purple blotches 
which appeared on the skin when the blood and tissues had Ix'come wholly 
disorganised through the virulence of the disorder, still lingers in the East, 
under the name of the Levant or oriental plague. But the progress of sani- 
tary science has probably put an end to the worst ravages of a disease which 
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was so terrible more than five centuries ago. In England it does not seem to 
have been assisted by any prevalent distress among the p('oplc. The period 
just before the plague was one of piosperity and abundance; and though 
our forefathers were immeasurably miclean in their habits and suiroundiiigs, 
and remained unclean for centuries afterwards, the best conditions ol life do 
not appear to have given an immunity from the plague. Among the victims 
of the first year were one of Edward’s daughters and three archbishops of 
Canterbury. So the narrative given us by Boccaccio proves that all classes 
were equally affected, for the ladies and gentlemen who retire in the Decameron 
to tell each other stories in a country house on the road to Ficsolc had all of 
them lost relations by the plague. The Black Death visited Christ church, 
Canterbury, very lightly, for a centuiy before the prior had laid on pure 
water from the hills to the monastery. 

On the 1st of August, 1348, the disease made its appearance in the seaport 
towns of Dorsetshire, and travelled slowly westwards and northwards, through 
Devon and Somerset, to Bristol. In order to arrest the progress of the mor- 
tality, the authorities of Gloucostenshire prohibited all intorcour.so with the 
citizens of Bristol. It was in vain; the plague spread to (>.xford, wIktc it 
was terribly destructive, and travelling slowly in the same inoa,sure(l way, 
reached London by the 1st of November. It appeared in Norwich on the 1st 
of January, and thence spread northwards. Later in Llw' year 1349, the Scotch 
made one of their customaiy raids into England, and, as they ravaged the 
north, invented an oath, “By the foul death of the English.” On thc'ir 
retreat they were attacked by the pestilence in the forest of Helkirk, and the 
northern part of the island suffered as seriously as the more populous south. 
The morta’ity was, no doubt, enormous and appalling. It is probable that 
one-third of the population perished. To be sure, panic always exaggerates 
numbers. One chronicler says that nine out of ten died. Similar amplifi- 
cations, which have been heedlessly accepted by writers who are inexperi- 
enced in possibilities, are found in all the chroniclers. We arc told that sixty 
thousand persons perished in Norwich between January and July, 1349. Nor- 
wich was probably the second city in the kingdom at the time, and Norfolk 
was certamly the richest county; but the number is twice as much as the 
population of both city and county at the time. Joshua Barnes, ^ the author 
of a diffuse life of Edward III, pretends to ^ve exact infoi-mation as to the 
persons who died in the principal English cities. His numbers are undoubt- 
edly untrustworthy. The estimate nearest to likelihood is that of Knighton. 
He was a canon of Leicester, and lived a short time after the events. He 
tells us that the deaths in the three parishes of Leicester town were 1,480. 
Even this number is probably exaggerated, for there is reason to conclude 
that at this time the population of Leicester was under 3,600. 

Every town had its plague-pit. That of London was a spot afterwards 
occupied by the Charterhouse, and purchased for the purpose of sepulture 
by Sir Walter Manny, one of Edward’s captains. Hccker estimates the loss 
of population in Europe at twenty-five millions, a moderate and probable 
calculation. No doubt the ravages of the pestilence were more general 
among the poorer classes. But, as we have already stated, the more opulent 
were not unaffected by it. The disease made havoc among the secular and 
regular clergy, and we are told that a notable decline of learning and morals 
was thenceforward observed among the clergy, many persons of mean acquire- 
ments and low character stepjjing into the vacant benefices. Even now the 
cloister of Westminster abbey is said to contain a monument in the great flat 
stone, which we are told was laid over the remains of the many monks who 
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perished in the great death. The novelist Boccaccio dwells on the effect 
which the mortality caused in the character of the survivors, and how panic 
or despair made men callous, reckless, superstitious, heartless, cruel, and 
licentious , and Sismondi, m his great history of the French people, and of the 
Italian Republics, has collected contemporaneous evidence to the same effect. 

The Black Death formed an epoch ; and, for many years afterwards, facts 
■were computed according to their nearness from the great pestilence. A century 
after thc_ event, Gascoigne’” makes it the era of the new departure in Oxford, 
after which learning, morality, and the adequate discharge of duties began 
to wane; the universities were, relatively speakmg, deserted, and the whole 
spirit of society was changed. It is said by Sir Harris Nicolas that of the 
thriio yeais, 1340, 1361, and 1369, in which note was made of the exlraordi- 
naiy viiuleiuto of a disease now become sporadic, the first pestilence was said 
to have lasted four mouths; the second, through the winter, for eight months 
and nineteen days , the thiid, for ric'urly three months. These dates of duration, 
given centuries after the event., cannot be accepted as authentic, but, they are 
indirect testimony of the singular irnproasion vhich the calamity left on the 
mind of England. In several Hertfordshire manors it was the jiractice for 
thirty years to head the schedule of expenditure with an enumeration of the 
lives which wore lost, and the tenancies which were vacated aftc'r the gn'at 
death of 1348. If some anticiuary w'ore to have the patience to peruse and 
tabulate the taxing rolls of Edward I, and compare the names of residents in 
the several manors with thc' entries of tax-paying inhabitants resident in the 
same manors after I, he great plague, ho would undoubtedly find that thou- 
sands of names perished from the manor registers. It may be noted that the 
foundation of colleges in 0.xford, which was rapidly proceeding before this 
stuiK'iidous event, ceased for many years, when it was taken up with renewed 
vigour.’ 


TIIK STATUTE OK LABOUREUS 

The ('ffects of this plague are to be traced in the acts of the English gov- 
ernment. Lands went out of cultivation from the want of labourers; and 
t.hosc who coukl carry away their capital fled to other countries. On the Ist, 
of Decc'mber, 1349, the king issued a precept to the maj’ors and bailiffs of all 
the ports, stating that no small portion of the people being dead of the ]) 0 sti- 
lenf!(>, and the treasury of the kingdom being greatly exhausted, it had been 
not,ili(‘d to him that many persons were quitting the country with their wealth, 
which, if tolerat(‘d, would leave thc land equally destitute of men and monc'y; 
and upon these grounds he directed that no man be suffered to leave, the king- 
dom, except he b(* a merchant, notary, or messenger. But the black 2 )la.guc! 
left still more enduring effects than the great mortality— soon to be, refiaired 
by liasl.y marriages — or thc emigration, thus forcibly arrested. It producer! 
tlu‘ statute of Labourers — an arbitrary act, whoso })rincipl(^s, however grad- 
ludly mitigated, jicrvadorl the relations of ranploycr and servant long_ after 
the days of feudal despotism, and whirjh still cling to our institutions in the 
law of Settlement. The statute was one of unmitigated selfishness. But it 
appcai-s to be an universal law of such visitations, in times which looked upon 
them onljr as manifestations of the divine wrath, and not of thc mercy which 
was to bring good out of evil, that they rendered the powerful more oppres- 
sive, the rich more gmedy, and the sensual more abandoned. The author of 
the Contivmiion of the Chronicle of William de Nangisi^ says, speaking of the 
Continent, that after the pestilence men became more covetous and litigious 
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—charity growing more cold, and iniquity and ignorance more abomidiug. 
There were few left to teach the young. The generation was demoralised. 

The preamble of this remarkable statute states the exigency which de- 
manded it, without any of tlxose attempts to conceal a real motive which mod- 
ern legislation sometimes resorts to : “ Because a great part of the people, and 
especially of workmen and servants, late died of the pestilence, many seeing 
the necessity of masters, and great scarcity of servants, will not serve unless 
they may receive excessive wages ” The worbnen and servants were prac- 
tically aware of the natural law which regulates 

E wages: dependence upon the number of la- 
bourers seeking employment.^ The government 
set their ordinances in opposition to that natu- 
ral law. It was enacted that every able-bodied 
man and woman, not being a merchant, or 
exorcising any craft, or having estate or land, 
should be bounden to serve, whenever required 
so to do, at the wages accustomed to bo_ given 
in the twentieth year of the king, and in five 
or six common years next before. And tliat 
if any man or woman, whether free or bond, 
should be required to seiwe at such customary 
wages, and would not, he or she should be 
committed to the next gaol. It also enacted 
that labourers departing from their service 
should be imprisoni'd; and that those masters 
who consented to give the higher wages should 
be liable to be mulcted in double the amount 
;< paid or promised. The statute then goes on 
to apply the same regulations to all artificers — 
saddlers, skinners, white-tawom, cordwainers, 
tailors, smiths, carpenters, masons, tylers, ship- 
wrights, carters. But to oalance the low wages 
against the price of commodities, it was also 
enacted that butchers, fishmongers, brewers, 
Egbert BnANcn, Mayor op bakers, poulterers, and all sellers of victual, 
Linn, Time op Edward HI should be bound to sell the same for a reason- 


able price. It was moreover enacted that no 
person should give alms to such as might be able to labour, or presume to 
favour such in their sloth, under pain of imprisonment. 

But the laws of nature were too strong for the laws of policy. Two years 
after, we have another statute, which recites that, “it is given the king to 
understand in this present parliament, that the said servants, having no 
regard to the said ordinances, but to their ease and singular eovetise, do 
withdraw themselves to serve great men and others, unless they have livery, 
and wages to the double and treble of what they were wont to take before.” 
A scale of wages is then set forth for labourers in husbandry ; and the wages 
of caipenters, masons, tylers, and others concerned in building, are also fixed. 
The principle of confining the labourer to one locality is established by enact- 
ing that, with the exception of the inhabitants of Stafford, Lancaster, Derby, 
Craven, and of the Welsh and Scotch marches— who may come and go to 
other places in harvest time — “none of them go out of the town where he 
dwelleth in the winter, to serve the summer, if he may serve in the same 
town.” The first statute of Labourers, in what regards a fixed rate of wages, 
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could not have bet'n enforced without a limitation of the area in which the 
labouiv'i' should sock ciupk/yiucut, as defined by the second statute That 
la\\' oi God which plants in {ho heart of man the desire to ameliorate his con- 
dition, had oi'iidiudly, witliout the sanction of any written law, put an end to 
the prop's-ly of one human bi'ing in another, to a considerable degree, when 
this slaUde of Laboui-ers was enacted. Had the pestilence come a century 
earlier, when tlie i.U,stinct,ions bc'twcen the bondman and the free wore in far 
higher elricic'ucy, no laws for regulating wages, nr for binding the labourer to 
the soil, would havf' been needeil. When the slave laid died in the common 
visitation, <he master w’ould have lost the services of the man, Imt he would 
have had one inoulh less to feed His land would hai'c been iintilled, and he 
mint have borne (he iiifliction, as if il were a murrain of his cattle. The 
)){‘,'iil(‘iice came when labour ami cajjilal had become c'ccliangers. But those 
who had been used toe.onmiand labour iijiuii their own ti'riuswerc imjiaticnt 
oi till' iue\ il.able uKvratiori, wlieii the p‘',stiieue(> (‘.vhibited (o tln' free latiourers 
lli(' natural advantage of tliifir reduced mimbi-rs. They demandi'd a free ex- 
cliauge of their properly with the other properly of food and money. A free 
c.\'e,liange, says tlie statute of hldward, is “ to Llie great damage of the great 
men, and inipovori.shing of all the, commonalty.” But no selfish legislation 
could wholly liK'vent this fine exchange. 

But, altliough we must regard thi.s attempt to limit the rate of wages by 
slatute as unjust and indlieient, wo cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
there was a serious diflioully for the legislature of Edward IIT to surmount in 
some way. The act of ]jarliament says 1 hut thn labourers withdrew themselves 
from service unless tliry had wages to the double or treble of that they were 
Wont to lake hdoro. This averment is coufinned by Knighton, a chronicler 
of the time, who mentions as ('xorhitaiit wage.s thn paynicnl of a shilling a 
day, with his food, to a mower, and eightiieneo a day, with food, to a reaper. 
'I'lie sliilling-a-d!iy was e<]u:il to fiftt'cn shillings of {m'seiit money; and if ihat 
rate (ioiild have been maintanied for all hushuiidry operations, _ the land must 
Iiav(' guiKi out of cultivation for a time, till the balance of capital and labour 
had been restored by an e(|tialisation of the amount of land to be tilled, iiud 
the number of lalioiirers jirtipared In fill it. 'I'he parliament stepjxid in with 
its ruilo tyrannical ri'tiu'dy, to rf'jiress the other tyranny, d’he statute said 
tliat a mower should reec'ive fivejK-ucm According to the same law, which 
also regulates the payment, by wlif'al, or money, at the will of the employer, 
fivcpciiice was eijiial to half a I’mshol of wheat. The average produce of whc'at 
])er aci'e was le.ss than six biislu'ls. The extravagant demands of the labour- 
ers of tlie time of Edward HI had no relation to the just proportion that 
must over subsist, between the rate of wages and thn commercial valufj of tiio 
jiroduce out of which the labour Is to bo paid and the cajiitul maintained in 
its eflicimicy. Jt was not a time when such questions could be understood by 
the interested parties on cither side.*' 


TIIF3 OliOKft OP TXrK OAUTBR 

It was after hts niturn fi‘om Galais that Edward instituted an order of 
kniglitliood which hius survived all his other acliiovcments, as well as pro- 
duced liotter fruits than his vie, lories on the fields of France. This was the 
order of the Garter, which ho established in IJFiO. The cause of this august 
institution has boon attributed to such a frivolous {iccident as the dropping of 
a lady’s garter in a ball-room ; but a higher source has boon sought for it than 
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the popular legend, by learned inquirers into English historical antiquarian- 
ism. According to some, it originated in the word ‘'garter” having been 
given by the king as the password to his soldiers on the day of the battle of 
Crdcy; whOe others allege that it was because, on this occasion, he ordered 
his garter to be raised on the point of a lance as the signal for onset. Otlicrs, 
going farther back, assort that the institution originated so early as the time 
of Richard I, who gave to his chief officers certain leather straps, to be bound 
round the left leg, in the stonning of Acre, to distinguish them from the other 
soldiers of the crusade ; and that Edward III merely revived an order which 
had fallen into utter decay. But it is unlikely that distinctions bestowed by 
such a chivalrous sovereign as the Lion Hearted could thus easily have dropped 
out of remembrance; and therefore Edward must be considered as its real 
founder, let the cause that prompted him be what it might. 

Every preparation was made to give due grandeur and importance to 
the inauguration of this fairest and most highly honoured of all the chivalrous 
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institutions. “The king,” .says Froissart, “founded a chapel at Windsor in 
honour of St. George, and established canons there to serve God, with a hand- 
some endowment. Ho then issued his proclamation for this feast by his 
heralds, whom he sent to France, Scotland, Burgmidy, Haiuault, Flanders, 
Brabant, and the empire of Germany, and offered to ml knights and squires 
that might come to tnis ceremony, passports to last for fifteen days after it 
was over.” At this splendid assembly of Windsor, which comprised the 
noblest of these several countries, the kmg and the elected knights “wore 
clothed in gowns of russet, powdered with garters blue, wearing the like 
garters also on their right legs, and mantles of blue with scutcheons of St. 
George. It was intenckd that the knights of the Garter should consist of 
forty, but at tliis first installation only twenty-six were elected , and among 
their names, which have been carefully preserved, may be discovered those of 
the principal champions in the subsequent French and Scottish wars, and 
who founded some of the most distinguished families of England. But pre- 
eminent over them all, and highest in the list, was that of Edward the Black 
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Prince, late the hero of Cr4cy, and soon after to be the victor of Poitiers, who 
was the first knight of the Garter. In the long roll of illustrious princes, 
warriors, and statesmen, extending from that period to the present day, whose 
motto has boon, Hoai soil qia mat ij pcnse, it would be difficult, pcrhap.s im- 
possible', considering the ago in which he lived, to find a nobler and worthier 
character.? 


THE HATTEE OF POITIEES (1356 A.D.) 

Philip of Valois, who had held a troublesome possession of the throne of 
France for twenty-two years, died in August, 1350. It was a period wlien 
the war nith England was suspcndeil, without any real approach to a per- 
manr'iit ])(‘ace. I'idward had jiroposed to resign Ills pretensions to the French 
crown, on the condition that ho should receive the absolute sovereignty of 
the jirovinces in France which had been hold as fiefs by ]>recotliiig English 
kings. I'hLs offer presented a secure basis for a friendly arraiigemonk Philij) 
I’cjc'ctod it; John, liis son and successor, consented to it. After several years 
of iif'gotiation, the French jirocurators refused to agree to tlio tc'nns which 
tlif'ir king liad proini.sed. The cession of Calais, upon which Echvard in- 
sis(.ed, was probably more repugnant t.o the French than that of Gascony. 
Ill 1355, Prmc,(> Edward h'd an army from the walls of Bordeaux; ravaged 
the country to the foot of the Pyrenees; and, taking a northward course, 
laid in aslies cities and towns, and filled a fertile land with desolation, which 
had been uuvisiti'd by war for a himdred years. In those times, and oven 
in latc'i- periods, the ravage of populous districts, and the destruction of 
commercial towns, have been defcnclod upon the principle that to weaken the 
resources of an ('iK'my is to abridge the duration of a time of warfare. Whilst 
his son was ravaging on the banlcs of the Garonne, King Edward w'as leading 
an army from OiUais to the Somme. The want of provisions drove' him back 
after a march of h'li days. Meanwhile the vSeots had surprised Berwick; 
and till! king liastened home. In the depth of winter ho marched into Scot- 
land, having retaken Berwick, and he carried havoc through the Lotliians. 
Ills llei’.t, hulen with provisions, could not make the port of Leith; and he ro- 
crossed tli(' bordi'r, h'aving Iiehhid him the feeling of di'adly revenge witJi 
whicli the Scots rccordi'd this .season of (;alamity as “the burnt Candlemas.” 

In July, 1350, Prince Edward, now known as the Black Prince, marchci! 
out of Bordeaux, upon a .second cxjiedition of waste and pillage. Ascending 
the Garonne as high as Agon, ho turned to the provinces of Qubrey, Limousin, 
and Auvergiw!. The time of the harvest and the vintage wa,s at hand, lait the 
corn was trodden under foot, and the vineyards destroyed. Th(' litth' army 
was now in the very centre of France. King John was advancing from 
Cliartros to drive back the marandens; and ho ciussed the Loire, at Blois, 
marching on towards Poitiens. Prince Edward was in a ho.sti1e country, and 
lie coul(i gain no knowh'dge of t.ho line upon which thii Fri'iich were moving. 
He resolved, however, ufion i-etreat. As tlic English army marched, also in 
the direction of Poitii'rs, “lh<'y wist not truly wht're the Frenclmien were,” 
wrote Froissart,/ whose narrative of the battle is h(*rc largi'ly usesl; “but 
they .supposed that they were not far off, for thiy could find no more forage, 
whereby they bad great default of victual in their host; and some of th(*m 
reponted that they had di'stroyed so much as they had done IxifoiT.” On 
the. 17th of Beptember, being Saturday, llio van of Prince. Edward’s small 
band fell in with the rear of King John’s army. There was a skirmish, and 
those English who rode ahead saw all the fields covered with mcn-atrarms. 
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The French king entered into the city of Poitiers. The locality was full of 
recollections of the glory of France. Here Clovis defeated Alarie, king of 
the Visigoths. Here Charles Martel drove back an munenso host of invading 
Moslems. Edward took up his quarters in a strong place, amongst hedge's, 
vines, and bushes. On the Sunday morning, the French trumpet bl(iw,_ and 
every man mounted on horseback, and went into the field, where the king’s 
banner waved in the wind; and there was all the flower of France, with ban- 
ners and pennons and rich aimouiy. Three knights went out to see the 
number of the English; and tliey reported that they estimated them at two 
thousand men-at-arms, and four thousand archers, and fifteen hundred other 
men; but that they were wisely ordered, and that they had lined the hedges 
and banks with archers, by a road on which four horsemen only could ride, 
and that at the end of that fortified way there were men-at-arms afoot, and 
archers before them, so that they would not easily be discomfited. _ Cardinal 
[Talleyrand dej Pdrigord then solicited the king that he might ride to the 
prince, and show him what danger ho and his handful of Englishmen were hi 
The cardinal went, and the prince of Wales answered to his entreaties — “Sir, 
the honour of me and my people saved, I woidd gladly fall to any reason- 
able w'ay.” Between the armies rode the cardinal that Sunday; but could 
accomplish no agreement. Edward offered to surrender wdiat ho had won 
in that expedition, and to swear not to bear arms against the French king 
for seven years. I3ut John required, finally, that the prince and a hundred 
knights should yield themselves prisoners. On the Monday morning, the 
19th of September, the cardinal again came; but there was no_ remedy but 
to abide the battle. The French marshals approached with their battalion, s, 
and their horsonion entered the road where the great hedges were .set full or 
archers. No bow was bent as the columns of cavalry proudly marched up 
that narrow way. But a command was given; and along the whole extent 
of that crowded lane, sudden showers of amiws turned what was a procession 
into a struggle of advance and retreat. At the first flight of the deadly shafts 
of the English archers, the horses rushed back, and flung out, and fell upon 
their riders. Then the Gascon mcn-at-anns went in amongst the press and 
slew the knights and squires in that great di,sorder. The French also, who 
were behind, recoiled; and on came the division of the duke of Normandy; 
and the men took their horses and fled, when they .saw the dreaded archers 
coming down a little hill, on their flank and rear. Leaping on their horses, 
the reserve of men-at-arms of England now advanced ; for the lord Chandos 
said to the prince, “Sir, take your horse and ride forth, the day is yours.” 
And the prince cried, “ Advance banner, in the name of God and of St. George ! ” 
Then he .saw the lord Robert of Duras lying dead, and he told his men to 
take him upon a targe to the cardinal of Perigord, whose nephew he was, 
and to salute him by that token; for the cardinal’s men were out in the field 
against him, which was not pertaining to the right order of arms. Onward 
the little army went into the thick of their enemias; and the archers shot so 
wholly together, that none durst come in their danger. At last the king’s 
division encountered the Englishmen. There was Lord James Audley, always 
in the chief of the battle, and he was sore hurt, but as long as his breath 
.served him he fought; and Warwick was there, ana Suffolk, and many knights 
of Gascony. “ King John was that day a full right good knight ; if the fourth 

E art of his men had done their endeavours as well as he did, the jouniey had 
een his in all likelihood.” But the French fled from those fields of Beauvoir 
and Maupertuis, oven to the gates of Poitiers. There was a great press to 
take the king; and he yielded to Sir Denys de Morbcyue, who promised to 
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bring him and his young son, Philip, to tlic prince of Wales Whore was the 
prince whcni John of Franco could not go forward because of the press around 
him? ‘‘The prince of Wales,” says Froissart,/ “who was couragi'ous and 
cruel as a lion, took great pleasure to fight and chase his enemies ” But 
Ohandos said, “Sot your banner a-liigh on this bush, that jmur jicople may 
draw hither; nor can I see banners nor pennons of the French; wherefore 
rest and refresh you, for ye be sore chafed.” A rod pavilion was set up; 
and the prince drunk wine ; and many lords gathered 
around him as they came in from the chase But 
shortly came up the kingly captive in great peril ; for 
he was suiiounded by J'lnglish and Gascons, who had 
taken him out. of t.he hands of 8ir Denys Morbe 5 me, 
and strove which should luivi' him. That night the 
jiriiu-e of Wales niadi* a suppi-r in his lodging to tlio 
French king, and to the gieat lonls that were piisoii- 
ers. ‘‘Ami always the iirince served before tlie king, 
as humbly as lie eould, and would not sit at the king’s 
lioard, for any desire that the king could niaki', luid 
('xhorti'd him not to be of heavy cheer, for that King 
Edward, his father, should bear him all honour and 
amity, and aceord with him so n'asonably that they 
shou’hl he friends over after.” And the prince praised 
th(' king’s great valiant n('.ss, and said that every 
J'higlislinian who saw eaeli man’s deed plainly accorded 
liO him tlio jirize and clniplet. 'I'iiis scone, so grace- 
full}' pi'rfornu'fl by him who, a few hours before, was 
“ couragc'fius and cruel as a lion,” wus in jx'rfect. 
nccordanei* with the sysh'iii of chivalry, ft Is not 
a feeling t,o lie di'spiso'd— that gentleness imd cour- 
t.('sy which jiromjiU'd the words iind actions of the 
prince, after Uiis marvellous victory. The right 
hand of fellowship to a fallen foe is, hapjjily, a prin- 
ciple that has survived the feudal ages iii the wars 
of J<]ngland. Wh('n policy, as in modern instances, 
has compelled her government to violate it, the 
jK'ople feel asluinu'd, and the public opinion of another generation nwerses 
the judgment of those who have played the part of the ungenerous victor. 
On the day after the battle, the prince of Wales marchocl with his royal 
prisoner to Bordeaux, the great bulk of captive knights having been admitted 
to easy rmisom. 
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FRANCE ntJlUNO JOITN’s CAPTIVITY 

On the 2<tth of Majr, KT)?, the Black Prince returned to London, in a 
triumphal procession, with his royal prisoner. In the pageant the captive — 
as if the spirit of chivalry was sot in contrast with tho old Roman pride of 
leading corwjuerod kings in chains — was shown to the poophi as an honoured 
guest; whilst the wirhier of the great field of Poitiera rodo liumbly beswl© 
him. Kitig John was lorlged in the Savoy, it pleasant jMtlaco belonging to the 
duke of Jjancaster, King Edwjird’s son ; and in the winter following there 
were jous(« in Sraithfield, in which the kings of England, of France, n.nd of 
Scotland were present to take part in the fcais of arms. King John was then 
removed to Windsor with his son Philip. It was a festive season in England. 
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In France there was the extremity of suffering. There were heavy sums to 
be raised for the ransoms engaged to be paid for the prisoners of Poitiers ; 
and the unhappy cultivators were ground down to the lowest point of misery 
by the lords of the soil, who had fled in terror before the stout English bow- 
men. On the 21st of May, 1358, commenced that insurrection of the peasants 
which was called the Jacquene, from the nickname which the poor French 
villein boro of Jacques Bonhomme. 

During the captivity of John, the government of the dauphin, Charles, 
was harassed by contendmg factions; and the kmgdom was in a condition 
little short of anarchy. John settled with Edward the conditions of a peace, 
to take place upon the expiration of the truce. He consented to the hard 
terms which the king of England insisted upon; for a prince of the blood, 
Charles of Navarre, called the Bad, was adding to the distractions of the 
kingdom, by setting up claims to the crown. But the regency of France 
rejected the terms which their captive monarch had agreed to. Edward again 
invaded France in the autumn of 1359, with a more powerful army than he 
had ever before^ assembled ; and at the end of March he was encamped before 
Paris. The fatigues of his winter campaign had greatly reduced his numbers ; 
and now, beleaguering a city which was too strong for assault, ho was in 
want of provisions, and was compelled to retire. The route towards Chartres 
was covered with men and horses that dropped from hunger and exhaustion ; 
and all the superstition that in those days clung to the firmest minds, was 
called up by a terrible storm, which swept the camp with a deluge of rain, 
and which made Edward think of that vengeance of heaven that awaited the 
man of blood. Thoughts of pacification entered his heart. Negotiations 
wore set on foot, and the great peace of Bretigny was concluded on the 8th of 
May. The kin^ of England resigned his pretensions to the crown of France, 
and to the territories of Normandy, Anjou, and Maine. He restored all the 
conquered places, with the exception of Guines and Calais. He was content 
to be lord of Aquitaine, retaining Gascony, Poitou, and other dependencies, 
in full sovereignty. Three million crowns of gold were to be paid in six years 
for the ransom of King John. The captive king was set at liberty before the 
end of the year. But peace with England brought no tranquillity to France. 
Amidst their distractions, King John went back to his wasted country. Pe- 
trarch had proceeded to Pans upon an embassy to congratulate the king 
upon his return to his dominions, and he thus describes the scone which met 
his eyes: ‘‘\Vlien I viewed this kingdom, which had been desolated by fire 
and sword, ! could not persuade myself it was the same I had formerly beheld 
—fertile, rich, and flourishing. On_ every side it now appeared a dreadful 
desert; extreme poverty, lands un tilled, fields laid waste, houses gone to 
ruin, except here and there one that was defended by some fortification, or 
which was enclosed within the walls ; everywhere were seen the traces of the 
English, and the dreadful havoc they had made. Touched by such mourn- 
ful effects of the rage of man, I could not withhold my tears.” Petrarch 
might have added the ravages of the Jacquerie and of the Free Companions, 
who had been pillaging since the truce of 1357, to the havoc of the English. 


THE ENGLAND OP CHATTCEK 

The condition of the people of England at the epoch of the Peace of Bre- 
tigny presents a striking contrast to that of the people of France. With the 
exception of the miseries produced by the second pestilence of 1361, we may 
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regard the seventh decade of the fourteenth centurjr as a period of English 
prosperity. France was devoured by the companies of adventurers and 
brigands who obeyed no law. England was only disturbed by the transition 
from serfdom to free labour, in which the labourers assorted their own im- 
portance somewhat beyond the limits of discretion. France was iveighed 
down by the oppressions through which property was extorted from the in- 
dustrious classes, whether by the exactions of the nobles, or the unlimited 
taxation of the government; and the feudal confederacy to obtain money 
from a country so devastated by war was met by the Jacquerie of the peasants, 
and the revolts of the burgesses. England, whenever a tax was demanded 
for carrying on hostilities, had a parliament, which always tmned round 
steadily ujion the king, and required ex- 
tension of liberties or redress of griev- 
ances. _ At the commencement of the 
war w'ith France in Uf40, before a sub- 
sidy was given, the king’s commissioiuus 
had to show letters patent authorising 
tliom “ to grant some graces to the great 
and small of the kingdom.” In 134S the 
commons granted a subsidy on condition 
that no illegal levying of money should 
take place. In 1351 a statute was passed 
that no one should be constrained to 
find men-at-arms, other than tho.se who 
h('ld land by such services, except by 
coirsent of jiarliamont. There was al- 
ways a struggle going forwarti between 
the king and the jiarliamcnt ; but it was 
no longer a struggle merely between the 
king and the nobles. The commons hud 
obtained an integral share in the govoni- 
ment; and before the end of the reign 
they were strong enough to remove an 
administration, and im]^each those whom 
they considered evil advisers of the crown. 

This strength of the deputies of the people is conclusive evidence that the 
middle classes, during nearly half a century, had attained so much woallh 
and consideration, that the old foudid relations of society may bo deemed 
neaily at an cmd. There probably is no better evidence of the many ilistine- 
tions of rank amongst the laity, which now existed, than the statute of 
Apjairol of 1363. It has a few words about regulating the diet of servants; 
but the chief clauses are intended to restrain “ the outrageous and excessive 
api)arol of divers people against their estate and degree.” 

The statute begins with servants, called grooms — as well servants of lords, 
as of artificers and tradesmen. They and their wives su’c to wear cloth of a 
certain low price, with no gold, or silver, or silk, or embroidoiy. This enacl/- 
ment shows that there was an amount of luxury amongst this class, which ill 
accords with the notion which some entertain, that below the aristocracy all 
was rude and miserable. The finst enacting clause about dre.ss thus comprises 
mechanics and commercial servants; the last relates to labourers hi husbandry 
— carters, ploughmen, shepherds, cowherds. If they had not forty shillings 
of goods or chattels, they were to wear only blanket and russet, and girdles 
of linen, according to their estate. In these two classes must have been 
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comprised the bulk of the population. Chaucer, the shrewdest obseiwer and 
the truest painter of manners — who, idthough he wrote the Canterbury Tales 
twenty years after this period, would naturally in his retirement de.scribe the 
social state of which ho had been a busy member — has little notice of the 
humbler classes of the community, the peasants, the servants, and the work- 
ing artisans. Chaucer’s Ploughman was a man of “goods and chattels,” who 
though he had spread many a load of dung, and would thresh and ditch, yet 
paid his tithes and was kind to the poor. He was the small farmer, of whom 
the land was full — the humble tenant, who was no longer at the bidding of 
his lord. He was the Parson’s brother. The attendant of Chaucer’s Knight 
was a yeoman. The statute of Apparel places the yeoman under the same 
regulations as the people of handicraft, and they were to wear no vesture of 
higher price than forty shillings the whole cloth, without things of gold and 
silver and costly fur. Chaucer’s Yeoman comes in his coat and hood of green, 
with his sheaf of peacocks’ arrows, and his mighty bow. He knows all the 
usage of woodcraft, for he is a forester; and in spite of statute ho has a silver 
image of St. Christopher, the patron of field-sports, on his breast. He is a 
specimen of the bold race that won Crecy and Poitieis — men who were 
shooting at the butts on every common in England, while tlic French peas- 
antry, who wore not intrusted with the cross-bow till after the Peace of 
Bretigny, and then again were forbidden their manly exorcises, were playing 
at dice and draughts in imitation of their lords. Chaucei’s men of handicraft 
are the Haberdasher, Carpenter, Weaver, Dyer, and Taplser (tapestry maker). 
They are clothed eaeli in the livery of his “ solemn and groat fraternity.” They 
have chattels and rent enough to be aldermen, a dignity to which their wives 
look forward, in the hope to be called Madame. The Prentice to such worthies 
has been painted in one of the Canterbury Tales — a proper stout fellow, full 
of jollity, loving the tavern better tlian the shop— a dancer at bridals, ancl 
a dice-player. The Cook of Chaucer so describes the dissolute youth, prob- 
ably of gentle blood, who aped the manners of the great in an age when 
lu.xurious indulgence was becoming common to all ranks. The amount of 
individual wealth gave privileges which were not accorded to the mere social 
condition. There were degrees of permitted luxury amongst people of handi- 
craft, citizens and burgesses, which the law recognised then, as much as indi- 
vidual homage does now. The tradesman who possessed five himdred pounds 
might wear doth of silk, and a reasonable decoration of silver trimmings, 
and their wives and daughters might wear fur turned up with minever — 
even as gentlemen and esquires of a hundred a year. The citizens of Chaucer, 
who had chattels enough to be aldermen, were thus lifted out of the less 
wealthy class— whose wives might wear no silken veils, and must be content 
with oat-skin fur. 

The gentlemen and esquires of the statute correspond with the Franklin 
of Clmucor — ^he of the beard as white as a daisy — the great householder, whoso 
hospitality was so_ abundant that “it snewed in his house of meat and drink.” 
In his hall stood his table ready covered all the long day. He gave no sanction 
to the recent innovation of “the privy parlour,” in which the lord of the 
mansion sometimes now sought to evade the duties of the festive hall. The 
Franklin was a public man— a sire at sessions, a knight of the shire. He 
was only below the knight in rank and raiment, according to the statute. 
The knights possessing four hundred marks by the year might wear what 
they pleased except ermine; and their wives might have pearls and precious 
stones on their heads. Chaucer’s Knight comes in his soiled cassock, and 
his coat of mail. He had late returned from fighting in mortal battles, and 
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wa'! about to perform his pilgi image. Ills son, the young Squire, had been 
warring in companionship Avith his father; but liis locks are now curled, 
and his short gown, with sleeves long and wide, is embroidered with white 
and red fioAvers, as it wore a me ad. The Sergeant at Law, who no doubt takes 
rank AA-itli the great of the land, appeal’s not to haA’e been proud of his dress ; for 
he rode but humbly in a medley coat, gii t with a sash of silk, with small bars. 
But his deportment Avas far more impressive than Ills dress — “ his words were 
so Aviso” — a busy man, and yet one that appeared busier than he was. The 
Physician Avas by his side, in his bright purple cloak and his furred hood — 

0110 aaOio, altliOLigh he talked of the ascendancy of the planets and of 
magic natural, Avas learned in iB.sculapius and Galen. Of the laity of this 
goodly com])aiiy av(' have not forgotten the Wife of Bath, in speaking of 
ajipaiel. 8iio was a cloth-maker, Avnth gre-at custom; but her coA'crchiefs or 
li('ad-dresses werc' of the finest <iuali(.y, and her lioson Avere of scarlet. Wliat 
AAcie ordinanc(‘s of apparol to her, avIio “husluinds at the chui’ch-door had slio 
had fiA’o”? If the statute ath'cted her, she would despise it as most othci’s 
did— for it was lepealcd within a your of its enact men t. 

01 this company of Chaucc'r who traAX'lled from the inn of SoutliAvark to 
Ht. Thomas's shrine at Canterbury,* soA'on of tho characters belong to the 
ecclesiastical establishment of Illnglaud — tho Prioress, the Monk, tlie Friar, 
the. Clerk of Oxford, the Parson, the Sumplnour (suminoiier), and tho Par- 
donor. Looking at them generally in connection witli the other clasKses that 
tho statute of Ajiparol indicates, and that our first great Englisli poet describes, 
wc cannot but be impressi'd with this general view of a condition of society 

111 which the ilistinctions of rank arc' so clearly marked, but in which tluTo Is 
no .slavish submission eitlier to high blood, or gr(‘at Avealtli, or outward sanctity, 
or professional ilistinction. Henry Bailey, the host of the Tabard, is the 
director of tin, pilgrimage. He jiresidi's ov(>r the siipjair that jirecedes the 
iliqiarture of the pilgrims, and he suggests flint to shorten llio journey cacli 
“should tellon tales alway.” Th(' “very perfect gentle Knight” feels no humilia- 
tion at agreeing to this jirojiosal; and he relates his noble romance of chivalry 
IKS readily as tlie Miller tolls his tale Avitli its broad jests. The Prioress and the 
Nun have no false shame in Iniing under tho safeguard of the courtesy of the 
Knight, who is “ meek as is a maid.” Tho Bcrgeanfc at LaAv, who sits as judge 
at assize, and the solemn Physician, are wayside and board companions with 
the Habor(la.sher and f,ho of her worthies of tho London guilds. The lordly 
Monk, looking with some pity upon the meek Parson ami the studious Clerk 
of Oxford, has no scorn of liis uoor unworldly brotheu’s in their humility. The 
prosperous Franklin listens to the slender and choleric Revo, who might be 
Ills neighbour’s steward; and tlie Merchant, in his Flanders hat, “sounding 
alwa.^ f.ho increase of his winning,” has no h'ar of his })o.sition being com- 
fU'omisod by the familiarify of the rough Shijjiuan, on his wrefelied hackney, 
dressetl in his gown of foldings or coarse clofh. 'I’he Cook, and the Manclpl<>, a’ 
provider of commons for tho inns of court, make mirfh for the coiupany by 
their quarrels and their jokeii; and th(! I'Yiar fells a, story of fjiablerie hi dis- 
praise of the Bumptnour. Burely in this fellowslii]), in which there is no 
aiTogance and no servilify, we may rc<;ognise a state of society Avhere class 
distinctions were so marked that haughtiness and reserve were not thought 
necessary for tlio assertion of individual tlignity; but in which tliere was a 
natural respect of niau for his fellows — tho spirit which had made England 
great. 

[> Th<* Canterbury TfilfiS in thoir underlying design aro an expo-sition of cliivalrous senti- 
ment. Tliis is tlirowa into roliof by the diacront positions of the ebaraotera intro<luced.1 
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THE -WAR m CASTILE 

England was not peimitted to remain many years at peace. If the 
ehivah'ous King John had lived— he who, when the Treaty of Bretigny was not 
faithfully kept by the French, came again to England, and yielded himself 
prisoner— it is probable that the high regard of the two king s for the courage 
and courtesy of each other might have cemented a friendship which would 
have extended to the people of each realm. John retm-ned to England in 

1363, leaving France under the government of the dauphin. He died in 

1364, at the Savoy; and the dauphin became king of France, as Charles V. 
Without the chivalrous qualities of his father— for his prudence had been too 
conspicuous at Poitiers, where he left his young brother, Philip, to fight alone 
by the side of the king — he possessed a sagacity of more practical value m a 
sovereign than personal bravery._ “ There never was a king,” said Edward III, 
“who cared so little about arming himself, and yet gave me so much to do 
as this Charles.” The prince of Wales, with the title of prince of Aquitaine, 
was appointed to the posse.ssion and government of the southern provinces 
which had been ceded to Edward at the Peace of Bretigny; and with all the 
splendour of his reputation, and the high qualities which he really possessed, 
he disgusted the nobles of Gascony by his liaughty bearing. The people of 
the ceded provinces were indignant that they should have been transferred in 
complete sovereignty to England. They clung, as Frenchmen, to the feudal 
superiority of France ; and they resolved to obey the English king with their 
lips, but never to forget their allegiance to the crown of which English kings 
had been the vassals. Their discontent was smouldering, when the prince of 
Wales took up the cause of Peter I, king of Castile and Leon, who had been 
driven from his throne by his half-brother, Henry, assisted liy a strong band 
of Free Companions, under the command of the great adventurer, Du Guesclin. 
Peter has been branded with the name of “the Cruel.” His private histoiy 
is so conaplicated with his public character, that wo must content ourselves 
with stating that his imprisonment and supposed murder of his wife, Blanche 
de Bourbon, provoked the invasion of Ci^tile by the French forces in 1366, 
and the dethronement of the unpopular king. Peter had previously made an 
alliance with Edward III, and ho now fled to the comt of the Black Prince 
at Bordeaux. It is difficult to understand the motive which induced the 
policy of attempting the restoration of Peter to his throne, beyond hostility 
to a cause which Charles of France had espoused. In 1367, the Black Prince 
led a great army of English, Gascons, and Normans from JBordeaux; and 
entering Navarre, by the pass of Roncesvalles, mot the army of Henry in 
Castile, near the right bank of the Ebro. The battle of Najera [or Navarroto] 
was a complete victory, in which the Black Prince displayed the resources of a 
great commander even more remarkably than in his previous successes. This 
was not a battle in which the proud and pampered nobles of France were in- 
toxicated by their own superiority of numbers, as at Cr6cy and Poitiers. It 
was a battle of real soldiery on both sides— the English yeomen against the 
Free Companions Chandos against Du Guesclin. It was a victory not 
only useless to the prince of Wales, but injurious in many ways to himself and 
his country. ^ The faithless Peter, when he had been restored, refused to abide 
by his promise of paying the cost of the war. Edward^s army was reduced 
to the utmost misery by the want of provisions ; and the prince had contracted 
a fatal malady which in a few years terminated his career of glory. He has- 
tily returned to Gascony. The ingrate king was in six months hurled from 
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his throne, and murdered by his half-brother. The greatest trophy of this 
campaign was the capture of Du Queseliu. An old writer has related a scene 
at Bordeaux singularly illustrative of the manners of this age. Bertrand goes 
to the prince, in the gray coat which he wears, and the prince cannot keep 
from laughing when he sees him, and says, “Well, Bertrand, how fare ye?” 
Bertrand bows a little, and replies, “ Sir, when it shall please you, I may fare 
better; many a day have I heard the rats and mice, but the song of birds 
it IS long since I heard. I shall hear them when it is your pleasure.” The 
prince tells Bertrand he may go, if he will swear never to bear arms against 
him, or to assist Henry of Spain. Bertrand refuses, and reproaches the 
prince that he had gone to Spain through covetousness, and in hopes to have 
the throne after Peter’s death: but that Peter had cheated him, for which he 
thanked Peter heartily. “ By my soul, ho Is right,” saith the prince. And 
then he tells Bertrand he shall go, but not without a good ransom. He 
answers that he is a poor knight, that liis estate is mortgaged, that he owes ten 
thousand dorms besides, and that the prince ought to be moderate. E(lwar(l 
replies that what Bertrand hiiuself fi.xes he would be content with. Then 
Bertrand says that he ought not to value himself too low, and that he would 
engage to give for his freedom one hundred thousand double golden florins. 
“ You cannot pay it,” .sai( I the prince, “ nor do I want it,” and Bertrand protests 
that he would not give less than sixty thousand, ancl if Henry of Spain and 
the king of France would not lenrl them, all the sempstresses of France would 
spin the ransom for him. The prince would have quitted him for ten thousand 
double florins. All the barons marvel greatly, and Chandos says to Du Gues- 
clin, “If you have need of any help, Iwill lend you ten thoasand.” “vSir,” 
quoth Bertrand, “ I thank you ; but before I seek anything of you, I will try 
the people of my own country.” 


KENEWAn OF THE WAR 

In 1368 the Spanish campaign was producing much ])ublic evil for the 
prince of Wales. He imposed a heavy tax upon the j)eople of Giiscony; and 
the great lords carried their complaints to the throne of Gharlos V. The 
interference of France was a violation of tlu; Treaty of Bretigny; but Charles 
ventured to .summon the prince of A(iuitaino to answer the complaint, assum- 
ing the position of his feudal lord. The prince said he would come) with si.xty 
thousand lances. The great war was now nmewed. Edward III reassumed 
the title of king of Prance. There can bo no doubt that it was the settled 
]jolicy of Charleys to obtain possession of Gascony and the otluT ceded districts. 
King Edward was growing old. His son was in feeble health. The gov- 
ernment of the English was a yoke of which the Gascon noble.s an<l people 
were impatient. In that age of military adventurers, the loaders changed 
their sides without much scruple, and many of the lighting Ga.scon.s went 
over to the banner of France. The lYench king adopted a bold policy, and 
a.ssftmblotl a fleet at Harfleur for the invasion of England; and Philip of Bur- 
gundy was to be its commander. When he was a captive boy at Windsor, 
he asserted his title to the name of the Bold by^ .striking the cup-bearer of 
Edward III for serving life master liefore the king of PVance, But Philip 
gave up the attempt to invade England; and he showed no rash disposition, 
to encounter the duke of Lancaster, who had landed at Calais with a great 
armj^. The king of Prance would not allow a battle to be risked, which might 
terminate as other great battles had done. He suffered Lancaster to inarch 
a, w.—voi.. xvm. 2 1 
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through the northern provinces. But in 1370 the Fi’ench entered Gascony. 
The Black Prince took the field, and the royal princes of Anjou and Bcrri 
retired before him. Limoges had been betrayed to these dukes by the in- 
habitants; and during a month’s siege Edward, sick almost to death, was 
carried in a litter from one point to another of the attack. The capital of 
Limousin was at length taken by storm. The last warlike act of the Black 
Prince was one which associates his name with the infamous system of cruelty 
that makes the individual bravery, endurance, and courtesy of the later feudal 
times look like a hollow mockery — a miserable imposture of seK-glorification, 
trampling upon the higher principle that unites strength with mercy. Three 
thousand men, women, and children were butchered in cold blood when 
Limoges was taken. A few knights, resolved to battle to the last, placed their 
backs against a wall, and long fought against superior numbers. These 
Prince Edward ordered to be received to ransom. This was chivalry. Such 
contradictions show how unsafe a guide it was for the rulers of mankind; 
and how blessed were the people who the soonest escaped from its accursed 
dominion. 

The Black Prince, in broken health, came back to England. His brother 
John of Gaunt, the duke of Lancaster, succeeded him in the government of 
Gascony. Du Guescliu was now at the head of a daring band; and those of 
Bordeaux who said of him, whom they called an ugly fellow — which in truth 
he was — “There is no castlcj however strong, that would not soon surrender 
if he went thither to assault it,” were true judges of liLs character. Wherever 
the English banner was displayed, Du Guesclin was there at the head of his 
adventurers. There were no great battles fought, for the French always 
avoided them. In vain Lancaster marched through France, from Calais to 
Bordeaux, in 1373. The French were ready to harass him by skirmishes, 
but not to fight in any general engagement. In vain Sir Robert Knollcs led 
an army from Calais to the walls of Paris. A sagacious policy determined the 
French government to prolong an indecisive but most effective war. One 
by one the English lost many of their strong places. A truce was concluded 
in 1374, which lasted till 1377. The possessions which had been surroudored 
by the Treaty of Bretigny were all lost, with the exception of Bordeaux, 
Bayonne^ and Calais. Too much of France was surrendered by that treaty 
to a foreign rule; and it was m the natmal coui-se of events that the feeling 
of nationality, to which its provisions were repugnant, and which an imwise 
rule had rendered more odious, should assert itsc'If ; and, gaining strength by 
every small success, leave England at last a very limited dominion, as the 
costly purchase of the ambition of forty years. 


kdward’s last vrabs 

In 1369, King Edward lost his queen, Philippa, the faithful wife of his 
boyhood and his age. In 1376, her first-bom, the great prince of Wales, 
never rallying from the fever of his Spanish campaign, and worn out by the 
excitement of wars and conquests, which had begun from his earliest years, 
also died. To the old king remained John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, his 
third son (Lionel, the second, had died in 1368) ; Edward of Langley, duke 
of York; and Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester. After the death of 
Queen Philippa, the happy fortune of the king seems to have deserted him. 
When the prince of Wales returned to England, he regained the popularity 
which ho had lo.st in Gascony, by opposing Ixis father’s government. The 
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expiring passions of dotage, more miserable tkan its tears, had thrown the 
conqueror of France imder the dominion of a mistress, Alice_ Porrers. To her 
influence, and that of her creatures, the eldest son of the king was naturally 
opposed. With the support of the prince of Wales, the parliament, in 13J6, 
forced a measure upon the king, in which her name is mentioned in connection 
with unlawful suits prosecuted by way of “maintenance.” But it was also 
clear that the Black Prince looked with jealousy upon the power of John, 
duke of Lancaster, who was thought to aspire to the crown. Edward had 
the interests of his son to maintain, liichard of Bordeaux. The friends of 
Lancaster were accused of misdemeanours in the parliament of 1376; but the 
prince of Wales died, and Lancaster regained his influence. 

It would bo tedious for us to follow the ill-understood conte.sts of the 
remaining sjitin of Edward’s life. Richard, then ten years of age, was pre- 
sented to the houses of parliament as the successor to all the rights of his 
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father. But the influence of the clukc of Lancaster was all-powerfuL The 
speaker of the commons, William tie la Marc, who had loci ihe opposition 
supported by tlio prince of Wales, was imprisoned ; and William of Wyke- 
ham was deprived of his temporalities, and dismissed the court.^ His merits 
will be ever associated with his Bplendid educational foundations of Win- 
chester and New College, Oxford. Lancaster took up the cause oi John 
Wycliffo, who was under prosecution for his opinions; and when the re- 
former was called to defend himself at St. PauFs before the bishop of London, 
the duke accompanied him, and a violent quarreJ ensued between the laymen 
and the ecclesiastics. A riot, in which tfie citiisens of London took part 
against the king^s powerful son, ensued. Thus were the last few months ol 
the life of Edward disturbed. He had completed the fiftieth or Jubilee year 
of his reign in February, 1377, and he jiublished a gfuicral aimuisty for all 
offences — evidently an act of the ruling power in the stat(‘, for Wykehani 
was (excluded. He died on the 21st of June, 1377, with iiono to soothe Ins 
last hours but Alice Porrers. Bhc took the ring from his finger, and the 
mighty victor was alone with the all-contpieror. 


TIIK KNOLTSH CHVKCll 

The state of the hlnglish church will b<*. more clearly developed in the next 
reign than in that of JOdwanl III. During the half century in which he sat 
upon the throne, the outward magnificence of the ecclesiastical hierarchy had 
reached its height. The great churches were finished with a refinement of 
taste which has left succeeding ages to wonder ancl copy. Then were com- 
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pleted the cathedrals of Lincoln, Wells, Peterborough, Salisbury. The abbey 
church of Westminster lifted up its glorious arches in rivalry with those of 
Winchester, which its munificent bishop, Wykeham, had remodelled. London 
was covered with the houses of the inendicant orders,^ who have fixed their 
names upon the localities which they mhabited — Blackiriars, and Whitefriars, 
and Crutchedfriars, and Austinfriars. Parish churches were in almost every 
piincipal street of the metropolis. The rural parishes were as bountifully 
supplied for the ministrations of religion. But amidst all those external in- 
dications of a power which it might be supposed would never die, there was 
a growing conviction that this house was built upon the sands. A quarter 
of a centuiy before the death of Edward III — in 1353 — a law had been passed 
against provisors — those who obtained from the pope a reversion of benefices 
and church dignities. In 1356, WycliCfe began his career as an ecclesiastical 
reformer by writing his treatise called Tlie Last Ages of the Church. In 1365, 
the pope having demanded the arrears of the tribute known as “ Peter’s pence,” 
it was refused by the parliament, and Wychffe strenuously supported this 
resistance to the demand. But there was something more formidable to the 
papal authority, and to the system which was founded upon it, than the acts 
of the legislature. There was a public opinion forming, which, before the 
circulation of books by printing, and with Iho imperfect communic.ati()n of one 
district with another, was diffused in a very remarkable way through the 
country. A general feeling began to spread that the church dignitaries, 
and the religious orders, were more intent upon their own aggrandisement, 
and the gratification of their own luxury, than the upholding of the faith 
and duties of the Gospel. The mass of the people wore ignorant of the essen- 
tials of religion, though they bowed before its forms. In the universities 
there were young men who were like Chaucer’s clerk : 

“iSoundhip: in moral virtuo was his speech, 

And gladly would ho leam and gladly teach.” 

To such the covert licentiousness of the monks, and the open profligacy of the 
mendicant orders, was a deep liumiliation. They went forth, each to his small 
country emre, to speak of a liolior religion than belonged to the worship of 
relies, or the purchase of indulgences. The sumptnours, who were the ministers 
of the extortions of the ecclesiastical courts, and the pardonens, who hawked 
about dispensations for sin, were their especial aversion. The satire of 
Chaucer was a reflection of the prevailing estimate of the monk, “full, fat, and 
in good point;” of the friar, ''a wanton and a merry;” of the suraptnour, who 
thought “a man’s soul was in his purse;” of the pardoner, with his wallet 
"full of pardon come from Rome all hot.” In their sermons, secular priests 
now freely quoted the holy scriptures, in the common tongue ; and they looked 
forward to the work which their great leader Wyclifle, the honoured professor 
of theology at Oxford, was preparing — the translation into English of Christ’s 
Testament. _ His citation for heresy in the last year of Edward III was the 
tribute to his importance. In a few years the preaching of Wycliffe and his 
disciples woxild go through the land, scattering the corruptions of the church 
with a power that for a time seemed likely to shake the whole fabric of society. 
The age was not ripe for the great Reformation that then seemed impending. 
But out of Wycline’s rectorjr of Lutterworth seeds were to be borne upon 
the wind, which would abide in the earth till they sprang up into the stately 
growth of other centuries. & 
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England, bound in wilh fche triuinphani sea, 

Whose rocky shore heats back the envious siege 
Oi watery Neptune, is now bound in with shaino, 

With inkv blots, and rotten parclmieut bonds: 

That England that was wont to conquer others, 

Hath made a sliameful conquest of itself. 

Shaicbspeake Uhrhura 11^ 


AH //, Scene I). 


The funeral obsequies of the late king occupied some tinm, but on July 
IGth, 1377, Richard was crowned in Westminster Abbey. The ceremony ^yas 
unusually splendid, but the fatigue and excitement were too much for the 
royal boy, who, after being anointed and crowned, was so completely exhausted 
that they wore obliged to carry him in a litter to his apartment, mler some 
rest ho was smnmoued to the groat hall, where he created four carls and nine 
knights, aiid partook of a magnificent banquet, which was followed by a ball, 
minstrelsy, and other somewhat turbulent festivities of the time. Consid- 
erable pains were taken to spoil this young king from the first ; such adulation 
and prostrations had not been seen before in England; and if the bishops and 
courtiei-8 did not preach to the boy the “divine right,” they secm lo have 
made a near approach to tliat doctrhie ; and they spoke gravely of the mtuitive 
wisdom and of the heroism of a child not yet eleven years old. .... .. . 

These men wore indisputably answerable for much of the internet tnai 
followed: but now the beauty of the young king's person and the inemopr 
of his father endeai-cd him to his people, and a long time passed Wore Uiey 
would think any ill of the son of their idol, the Black Prince. The duke of 
Ivancaster, the titular kuig of Castile, more popularly known under the name 
of John of Gaunt/ had long been suspected of the project of supplantog ins 

f* John, duke of I^aiicanfeer, the fourib son of Edward III, and tlie eldest one ■*^^'**''*^ 
him, took his name, John of Gaunt, from his birthplace, Ghent % 

Gaunt. Gairdner ff says of him that he was “a man whose inward endowments, cither of \ irtuo 
or discretion, by no means eorresiioniled with li*m artmciiu greatness* j 
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nephew ; but his unpopularity was great, and he yielded with tolerably good 
grace to the force of circumstances. As if on pm'posc to exclude the duke, 
no regular regency was appointed; but the morning after the coronation the 
prelates and barons chose, “in aid of the chancellor and treasurer,” twelve 
permanent councillors, among whom not one of the king’s uncles was named. 
Jotm of Gaimt withdrew to his castle of Kenilworth ; but nothing could remove 
the popular belief that the duke aimed at the throne, and prophecies wore 
afloat which, like other such predictions, probably helped to work Iheir own 
fulfilment a few years later, when his son, Henry of Bolingbroke, dethroned 
his cousin Richard. 

The French were not slow in trying to take the usual advantag*' of a 
minority. The truce expired before the death of Edward, and Charles refused 
to prolong it. In close union with Henry of Trastamara, who was provoked 
by the duke of Lancaster’s continuing to assume the title of king of Castile, 
ho got together a formidable fleet, and insulted and plundered the English 
coast, before Richard had been a month on thc throne. A parliament^ was 
assembled whilst the impression of these injuries was fre,sh ; and in order to 
obtain supplies of money (the treasury being exhausted) it was stated that the 
realm was in greater danger than it had over been. Supplies were voted, and, 
by borrowing greater sums of the merchants, government was enabled to put to 
sea a considerable fleet under the commancl of the earl of Buckingham, one of 
the duke of Lancaster’.s brothers. Buckingham met with little, success, and his 
failure, however unfairly, added to the unpopularity of the Lancastrian party. 

John of Gaunt, however, obtained the command of the fleet (137<S), with 
nearly all the money which had been voted. He detached a squadron under 
the earls of Arundel and Salisbury, who, in crossing the Channel, fell in with 
a Spanish fleet, and suffered considerable loss. The two carls, however, 
succeeded in their main object, and took posse.ssion of the town and port of 
Cherbourg, on the coast of Normandy, which were ceded to England by the 
king of Navarre, who was again engaged in a war with the French king, and 
who was glad to purchase the assistance of England at any price. In the 
month of July the duke sailed with the great fleet for the coast of Brittany, 
where the conquests of the French had reduced another ally of England almost 
to despair. The duke of Brittany, son of the heroic countess do Montfort, 
ceded to the English the important town and harbour of Brest, which Lancas- 
ter secured with a good garrison. The duke then invested St. Malo, but the 
constable Du Guesclin marched with a very superior force to the relief of 
that place, and compelled the duke to return to his ships. The great fleet 
then came home. 

A striking circumstance which had occurred did not tend to brighten the 
duke’s laurels. The Scots, receiving their impulse from iYance, renewed 
the war, sui-prised the castle of Bciwick, made incursions into the northern 
counties, and equipped a number of ships to cruise agaiust the English. Ber- 
wick was recovered soon after by the earl of Northumberland; but one John 
Mercer, who had got together certain sail of Scots, French, and Spaniards, 
came to Scarborough, and made prize of every ship in that port. Upon learn- 
ing the injuries done, and the still greater damage apprehended from these 
sea-rovers, John Philpot— “that worshipful citizen of London”— lamenting 
the negligence of government, equipped a small fleet at his own expense, and, 
without waiting for any commission, went in pursuit of Mercer. After a fierce 

[‘Before the end of this session of parliament Alice Porrers, Edward Ill’s mistress, was 
arrested, charged with having solicited causes in the king’s courts for reward. She was tried 
before a committee of the lords, found guilty, and banished.] 
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battle, the doughty aldemiau took the Scot prisoner, captured fifteen Spanish 
ships, and recovered all the vessels which had been taken at Scarboiough. 
On his return, Philpot was received in triumph by his fellow-citizens, but he 
was harshly handled by the council of government for the unlawfulness of 
acting as he had done without authority, he being but a private man. 

In the month of October, 1378, the parliament met at Gloucester, and in 
a vei 7 bad humour; the government wanted money — the commons a reform 
of abuses. The disputes ended in a compromise, the commons being allowed 
to inspect the accounts of the treas- 
urers, which was granted as a matter 
of favour, but not of right, nor were 
they to consider it as a precedent: 
they also obtained copies of the papers, 
showing how the moneys they had 
voted had boon raised; but this also 
was granted as if proceeding from the 
king’s good pleasure. In the end they 
granU'd a new aiil by laying additional 
(lutics on wool, wool-fells, hides, leath- 
er, and other merchandise. 

John de Montfort, the duke of 
Brittany, had been driven to seek ref- 
uge in England, and the French king 
annexed his dominions to the crown 
of Franco. This premature measure 
reconciled all the factions in the coun- 
tiy; and John was recalled by the 
unanimous voice of the Bretons. 

Leaving his wife, an aunt of King 
Richard,^ m England, he embarked 
with one hundred knights and men- 
at-arms, and two hundred archers 
Charles instantly prepared to send a 
French army into Brittany, and then the duke implored the assistance of a 
force from England. A considerable army was raised and sent to his relief, 
under the command of the earl of Buckingham. 

Buckingham landed at Calais, and from Calais he marched to Artois, 
Picardy, Champagne, and other inland provinces of France, plundering and 
devastating the open country. His progress was watched by far superior 
forces; but, firm to the system which the cautious Charles had adopted, the 
French would not risk a battle, and the English, after a circuitous march, 
reached the frontiers of Brittany without meeting any resistance. But the 
earl of Buckingham was scarcely there when the king of Prance died, and the 
Bretons, who know that a !)oy was to ascend the throne, thinking that they 
should no longer stand in need of their assistance, began to entertain as much 
jealoasy and hatred of the English as they had hitherto done of the French. 
Montfort was unable to resist the wishes of his subjects; and as the uncles of 
the young king Charles VI, who formed the regency, were willing to treat and 
to recognise his restoration, he concluded a peace with Prazicc, and engaged 
wholly to abandon the interests of England. Buckingham returned nome 
in the following spring, glad to escape from the hostility of the Bretons. 



Eiohakd II 
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* Montfort niarned Mary, tho fourth daughter of Edward III and Queen Philippa. 
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POPULAR DISCONTENT 

These proceedings had cost large sums of money, and the nation was sorely 
harassed by taxation, or by the way in which the taxes were levied. In an 
evh hour parliament passed a capitation tax : this was a repetition of the tax 
imposed in the last year of the preceding reign, but slightly modified, so as to 
make it fall less hcavdy on the poor. Every male and female of fifteen years 
of ago was to pay three groats ; but in cities and towns the aggregate amount 
was to bo divided among the inhabitants according to their abilities, or in such 
a way that no individual should pay less than one groat, or more than sixty 
groats for himself and his wife. Where there was little or no registration, 
the fixing of the age was sure to lead to disputes ; the collectors might easily 
take a boy or girl of fourteen to bo fifteen, and poverty would induce many 
of the poor knowingly to make a misstatement of the opposite kind. But 
the levying of this awkward tax might have passed over with nothing more 
serious than a few riots between the people and the tax-gatherers, had it not 
been for other circumstances mvolved in the mighty change which had 
gradually been taking place ui the whole body of Europi'an society. 

The peasantry had been gradually emerging from slavery to freedom, 
and began to led an ambition to become men, and to be treated as such by 
their superiors in the accidental circumstances of rank and wealth. In this 
transition state there were mistakes and atrocious crimes coimnittcd by 
both parties; but ignorance may be particularly pleaded in exculpation of 
the people, while that very ignorance, and the brutalised state in which they 
had been kept, were crimes or mistakes on the part of the upper classes, who 
had now to pay a horrible penalty. The onfranchiscmf'nt of the peasantry, 
which was the real motive of the movement — for the rest was an afterthought, 
begotten in the madness of success, and the frenzy insjjired in uncnlightenecl 
minds by the first consciousness of power — was so sacred an object that 
nothing could disgrace or eventually defeat it. In Flanders, notwithstanding 
that there the more respectable burghers took a share in the insurrection, 
many frightful excesses harl been committed upon the aristocracy, and in 
Franco the recent Jacquerie had been little else than a st'ries of horrors. The 
attempt of the French jxiasantiy offered a discouraging example to their 
neighbours in England; but the democratic party had had a long triumph in 
Flanders; and at this very moment the son of Van Artovoldo, the brewer of 
Ghent, with Peter Dubois, was waging a successful war against their court, 
their nobles, and the whole aristocracy of Franco. 

From the close intercourse between the two countries, many of the English 
must have been perfectly acquainted with all that was passing in Flanders, 
and from it have derived encouragement. A new revolt had also commenced 
in France, headed by the burghers and inhabitants of the towns; it began at 
Eouen, where the collectors of taxes and duties on provisions wore massacred. 
Many oi our historians have attributed part of the storm which was now 
gathering in England to the preaching of Wycliffe’s disciples ; but their original 
authorities seem to have been prejudiced witnesses against the church reformer. 
The convulsion is sufficiently accounted for by_ the actual condition of the 
people of England at this period. That condition, though far superior to 
the state of the French people, was stOl wretched and galling. A considerable 
portion of the peasantry were serfs or “villeins,” bound to the soil, and sold, 
or transmitted with the estates of tlio nobles and other landed proprietors. 
The present discontents and sufferings of the classes immediately above these 
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serfs — the poor townspeople on the coast, more particularly, who had been 
plundered by the foreign fleets — no doubt contributed to hurry on the san- 
^inary crisis; but it was the poll-tax that was the proximate cause of the 
mischief. At first the tax was levied with mildness ; but being farmed out 
to some courtiers who raised money upon it from Flemish and Lombartl 
merchants, it w’as exacted by their collectors with great severity. But the 
obstinacy of the people kept pace with the hamhne.ss of the collectors ; many 
of the rural districts refused payment. 


Tina UPEISINGS IN KENT AND ESSEX 

The recusants were handled very sorely and uncourteously in various 
places in Kent and Essex, where “.some of the people, taking it in evil part, 
secretly took counsel together, gathcrcil a.ssistanee, and resisted the exactors, 
rising against them, of whom some they slew, some they wounded, mid the 
rest fled.” Alarmed at these proceedings, government sent certain com- 
missioners into the disturbed districts. One of these commissioner.s, Thomas 
de Bampton, sat at Brentwood, in Essex. The people of Fobbing, on being 
summoned before him, said that they would not pay one penny more than 
they had done, “whereupon the said Thomas did grievously threaten them, 
having with him two sergeants-at-arms of the king.” These threats made 
matters worse ; and when Bampton ordered his sergeants to arrest them, the 
peasants drove him and his men-at-arnus away to London. 

Upon this Sir Robert Bclknape, chief justice of the common pleas, was 
sent into Essex to try the offenders ; but the peasants forced him to flee, and 
chopped off the heads of the juroi-s and clerks of the commission. They stuck 
those heads upon poles and carried them through all the neighliouring town- 
ships and villages, calling Ufion all the poor 1o rise and join them. “The 
commons of England” (for so tlu’ peasants calk'd themselve.s, and were called 
by_ others) wanted nothing but a leader, and this they soon found in a “ riotous 
priest,” who took tlie name of Jack Straw. In a few days, not only the whole 
agricultural population of Eksc.x were up in arms, hut I, heir neighbours in 
Kent, Suffolk, and Norfolk were following the example. In Kent, an act 
of brutality on the part of a tax-gatherer, and an act of great impi'udence 
(considering the prevailing excitement) on the part of a knight, fanned the 
flames of revolt. 

One of the collectors of the poll-money went to the house of ou(' \ValU>r 
the Tyler, in the town of Dartford, and demanded the tax for a young mni<lon, 
the daughter of AValter.^ The mother maintained that she was but a child, 
and not of the womanly a^e set down by the act of parliament: the colkictor 
said he would ascerfain this fact, and he offered an intolerable insult to the 
girl. The maiden and her mother cried out, and the father ran io the sjjnt 
and knocked out the tax-gatherer's braius. The neighbours applauded the 
deed, and everyone prepared to support the Tyler. About the sanie time. Sir 
Simon Burley went to Gravesend with an armed force, claiin(‘,(l an industrious 
man living in that town as his escaped bondsman, and carried him off a pris- 
oner to Rochester cjistle, The commoms of Kent now ro.se unanimou.s]y, and 

P Mont of the earlier liistorian.'i, as the writer liero does, have idoiifailedWAl lyier, or Wat 
the Tyler, the leader of the peswant revolt, with the tiler of Dartford whose killing of the royw 
tax collector for an insult to his daughter was one of the incidents tliat led to the outbreak. 
But there is apparently no reason for this identification of the two men other tlmn the fact 
that they both plied the same trade. Gairdnex c does not holiovo them to be one and the same, j 
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being joined by a strong body of the men of Essex, who crossed the Thames, 
they fell upon Rochester castle, and compelled the garrison to deliver up Sir 
Simon’s serf with other prisoners. In the town of Maidstone, the insurgents 
appointed Wat the Tyler their captain, and then took out of prison, and had 
for their chaplain or preacher, “a wicked priest called John Ball,’’ at that 
time confined on a charge of heresy 

On the Monday after Trinity Simrlay, 13^1, Wat Tyler entered Canter- 
bury, and after terrifying the monks and the ch'rgy of the cathedral, he forced 
the mayor, aldermen, and commons of the town to swear to bo true to King 
Richard and the lav'ful commons of England : then, beheading three rich men of 
Canterbury, Wat marched away towards London. On his march recruits 
came to him from all quarters of Kent and Sussex ; and by the time he reached 
Blacklieath (June Hth) there were, it is said, one hundred thousand desperate 
men obeying the orders of Wat Tyler. Wliile at this spot the widow of the 
Black Prince, the young king’s mother, fell into their hands ; but in the inidst 
of their fury they respected her, and after granting a few kisses to some dirty- 
faced and rough-bearded men she was allowed, with her retinue and maids 
of honour, to proceed quietly to London. 

While this host was bivouacked about Blacklieath and Greenwich, John 
Ball, tlie priest of Kent, kept them to their purpose by long orations or ser- 
mons, in which lie insisted that all men wore equal before God, and ought to 
be so before the laws — and .so far hf‘ was right; but it a]ipear.s he went on to 
recommend an equality of property, which is impracticable, and a destruction 
of all the upper classes, which is monstrous. His eloquence had such an effect 
on the multitude that, forgetting his own doctrines of equality, they vowed 
they would make him primate and chancellor of England. They occupied all 
the roads, killed such judgc.s and lawyers as fell into their hands,® and made 
all the rest of the pas,sengers swear to te true to King Richard and the com- 
mons, to accept no king who.se, name was “John” [referring to the influence 
of Lancaster], and to pay no tax except the fifteenths which had been paid 
by their forefathers. The yomig king, with his mother, with his coasin Henry 
of Bolingbroke, with Sunon Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury and chancel- 
lor, Sir Robert Halc,s, treasurer, and some other members of the government, 
threw himself into the Tower of London. The duke of Lancaster was in Scot- 
land negotiating a peace. Some of the council were of opinion that Richard 
should go and speak with the insurgents, but the archbishop and the treasurer 
strongly objected to this measure, and said that nothing but force should be 
used “to abate the pride of such vile rascals.” 

On the 12th of June, however, Richard got into his barge, and descended 
the river as far as Rotherhithe,_ where he found a vast multitude drawn up 
along shore. “ When they perceived the king’s barge,” says Froissart, ^ “ they 
set up .shouts and cries as if all the devils from hell had come into their eom- 

P Ball’s theory of democracy was expressed In the delightful litUc couplet which he is 
said to have used as a text for his sermons: 

When Adam dolvofl an<l Evo span, 

Who was l^hen the gentleman ?] 

p Walsmghani c tells us that Wat Tyler^s plans provided, as a first step towards correcting 
the evils of the time, the beheading of all the lawyers m the country, he had taken it into his 

head that, on all those learned in the laws being killed, everything for the rest would be regu- 
lated according to the decree of the commonalty. Lord Campbell / points out that the same 
i^irit manifested itself in Cade's rebellion in the reign of Henry VI. Shakespeare (Henry V/, 
Pari IT) makes one of Cade's lieutenants say, *'The first thing wc do let's kill all the lawyers. " 
As late as the Gordon riots (1780) the mob laid siege to the mns of court, declaring that if all 
the lawyers were extenninated 'Hhe skin of an innocent lamb might no longer be converted 
into an indictment."] 
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paiiy.” Startled and terrified, the pereons with the king put about the boat, 
and, taking advantage of the riwing tide, rowed back with all speed to the 
Tower. The commons, who had alway.s professed the greatest attachment 
to Richard’s person, now called aloud for the heads of all the ministers ; and 
marching along the right bank of the river to Southwaik, and then to Lam- 
beth, destroyed the Marshalsea and Khig’s Bench, and burned the furniture 
and all the records and books in the palace of the primate. At the same time 
the men of Essex advanced along the left bank of the river, and threatc'ued 
the northeastern part of London. Walworth, the mayor, caused tlie mo^'able 
part of London bridge to be drawn up, to prevent the men of Kent from cross- 
ing the liver; but on the following day a passtige uas yif‘lde<l to them through 
fear, and the insurgents entered the city, where tluiy weie presently joined 
by all the rabble At first their demeanour was mostniodorate ; “ thoj' did no 
hurt, they took notliiiig from any man, but bought all things they wanted at 
a just price.” But tiie madness of drunkenness was soon addetl to jiolitical 
fiiry. The rich citizens, hojniig to conciliate the mob, had set open their 
wine cellars for them; and, thus excited, they went to the Savoy, the house 
of th(' duke of Lancaster, broke into this palace, and set. fire to it. To show 
that plunder was not their object, the leaders published a proclamation order- 
ing that none, on jiain of death, shouhl secrete or convert to his own use any- 
thing that might b(' found there, but tliat plate, goId,_and jewels should all be 
(lostroyod. It would have been well had tbe prohibition extendi'd to the 
duke’s wines, but they drank there immoderately, and tliirty-tw'o of the riot- 
ers, engaged in the cellars of the Bavoy, n'ore too dnmk to rennove in time, 
tuul w('re buried under the ruins of the house. 

Newgate was then demolished; and the prisoners wdio had been confined 
there and in t he Fleet joined in the "work of havoc. The Teniple was bunw*d, 
with all the books and ancient and valuulilo records it contained; and about, 
the same time a detachment set fire to the piiory of 81.. Johij of Ji'rusalem, 
in Olerkenwcll. They now also procf'cded to the shedding of blood. They 
])robal)ly felt that antipathy to foreigners cmumoii to uuedueuted ]xioi_>le; 
but against the Flemings, who, it was ])opularly said, fatt,ened on their miseries, 
they bore the most deadly rancour. The sanetuary of the church was dis- 
regarded, and thirty Flemings were dragged from the altar into the street, s, 
and beheaded; thirty-tw’o more were seized in the Vintry, and undenvent 
the same fate. Some of the rich citizens were massficrod in attempting to 
ascape; those who remained di<l nothing for the defence of the city, and all 
that night London was involve,d in fire, murder, and debauchery. 

On the morning of the Ifth it was resolved to Uy the effect of conceasiou 
and of promises. A proclamation was issued to a multit,udc that crowdcul 
Tower Ilill, clamouring for the heads of the chancwillor and treasurer; ami 
they were told that, if they would retire quietly to Milo End, the king wo\fid 
meet them there., and grant all the,ir requests. The. gates w(-r<^ oi)oni)d, the 
drawbridge was lowei’cd, and Richard rode forth with a few alt(‘nda«l,s with- 
out anus. The commonalty from the coxmt,ry followed the_ king; "but all 
(!i(i not go, nor had they the same objects in view.” On arriving at Mile JOnd, 
Richard was surrounded by upwards of sixty thousan<i peasants; Init their 
donieanotir was mild and respeotful, and tho.y proseutnd no more than four 
demands, all of which, except the secoiul, wore wise and moderate. The.sc 
four demands of the pcjisants were: (1) Tlio total abolitiotx of slavery for 
themselves and their children forever; (2) the reduction of the rent of good 
land to fo^irpencc the acre ; (3) tin* full liberty of buying and selling, like other 
men, in all lairs and markets; (4) a general pardon for all past offences. 
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The king, with a gracious countenance, assured them that all these demands 
were gi-anted; and, returning to town, he employed upwards of thirty clerks 
to make copies of the charter containing the fom* clauses. In the morning 
these copies were sealed and delivered, and then an immense body of the 
insurgents, consisting chiefly of the men of Essex and Hertfordshire, quietly 
withdrew from the capital: but more dangerous men remained behind. The 
people of Kent, who had been joined by all kinds of miscreants, had committed 
some atrocious deeds on the preceding day, while the king was marching to 
Mile End. Almost as soon as his back was turned, with a facility which 
excites a suspicion of treachery or disaffection on the part of the garrison, 
they got into the Tower, where they cut off the heads of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the chancellor; Sir Robert Hales, the treasurer; William Apul- 
dore, the king’s confessor; Legge, one of the farmers of the tax, and three of 
his associates. The widow of the Black Frinee, who was in the Tower, was 
completely at their mercy; but the ci-devant “Fair Maid of Kent” was again 
quit for a few unsavoury kisses. The horror of the scene, however, over- 
powered her ; and she was carried by her ladies in a senseless state to a covered 
boat. As soon as he could, the king joined his mother, who had been finally 
conveyed to a house called the Royal Wardrobe 

Death of W(d Tyler 

Wat Tyler and the leaders with him rejected the charter which <.he men of 
Essex had so gladly accepted. Another charter was drawn up, but it equally 
failed to please, and even a third, with still larger concessions, v^as rejectcil 
with contempt. The next morning the king left the Wardrobe and went to 
Westminster, whore he heard mass. After this he mounted his horse, imd, 
with a retinue of barons and knights, rode along the “causeway” towards 
London. On coming into West Smithfield he met Wat Tyler. The mayor 
and some other city magistrates had joined the king, but his whole coinjxuiy, 
it is said, did not exceed sixty persons. In the front of the alibcy of St. 
Bartholomew, Richard drew rein, and said that he would not go thence until 
he had appeased the rioters. Wat Tyler said to his men, “Here is the king! 
I will go speak with him. Move not hand or foot unless I give you a signal.” 
Wat, who had [procured anus and a home, rode boldly up to Richard, and 
went so near that his horse's head touched the flank of Richard’s steed. 
“King!” said he, “dost thou sec all those men then*?” “1 see them,” 
replied the king; “ why dost thou iisk ? ” " Because they arc all at my will, and 
have sworn by their faith and loyalty to do whatsoever I bid them.” During 
this parley the Tyler [flayed with his dagg(‘r, and, it is said by some, laid 
hold of Richard’s bridle. 

It is probable that this uneducated man, intoxicate<l by his brief author- 
ity, was coarse and insolent enough; but to suppose that he intended to kill 
tlie king is absurd. Some say that Richard ordered his arrest; others that 
William Walworth, the lord mayor, thinking that he intended to stab the 
king, rode up and pflunged^ a short sword into his throat without any orders. 
All accounts agree in stating that, whether with sword, da^er, or mace, it 
was the mayor who struck the first blow. Wat Tyler turned his horse’s head 
to rejoin liis men, but Ralph Standish, one of the king’s esquires, thrust his 
sword through his side, “so that he fell flat on his back to the ground; and, 
beating with his hands to and fro for a while, gave up his unhappy ghost.” 
When the men of Kent saw his fall they cried out, “ We arc betrayed! Th(;y 
have killed our captain and guide!” and the foremost men in tliat disordered 
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array began to put their anws on the string. The personal intrepidity of 
the royal boy — for Richard was only in his fifteenth year — saved his life. He 
rode gallantly up to the insurgents and exclaimed, “What are yc doing, my 
lieges ? Tyler was a traitor — I am your king, and I will be your captain and 
guide.” On hearing these words, many slipped away — others remained; but, 
without a leader, they knew not what to do. The king rode back to his lords, 
and asked what steps he should take next. “Make for the fields,” said the 
lord mayor: “if we attempt to retreat or flee, our rum is certain; but let us 
gain a little tirne, and we shall bo aasisted by our good friends in the city.” 
The king and his jiarty made for the northern road, and the mob, wavering 
and uncertain, follow’cd him to the open fields 
about _ Islington. Hero a thou.sand men-at- 
arms joined the king, under the command of 
Sir Robert Ivnolles. The insurge-nts, now 
flunking their case hojieless, either ran away 
through the corn-fields, or^ throwing their bows 
on the ground, knelt and implonid for mercy. 

While these events were passing in London 
and iis neighbourhood, the servile w'ar ha<l 
spread over a great 2>art of England; but, as 
the nobles shut tlicnisclves up in their strong 
castles, little blood was shod. Henry le Des- 
penser, the bishoj) of Norwich, despised this 
safe course ; ho armed his retainers, collected 
his friends, and kej>t the field against the in- 
surgents of Norfolk, Cambridge, and Hrmting- 
don. He surprised several bodies of peasants, 
au<l cut them to jjieces : others he took pris- 
oners, and sent stJ’aight to the gibbet or the 
block. 

Soon after the death of Wat Tyler, Ri(!har<l 
found himself at the head of forty thousand 
horse, and then he told the people tluat all his 
charters meant nothing, and fhat they must 
return to their old bondage. The men of 
Essex made a stand, but tnoy were defeated 
with great loss. Then courts of commission 
wore opened in different towns to condemn 
rather than to try the chief offenders. Jack 
Straw and John Ball, the strolling preachers. Lister, and Westbroorn, who 
had taken to thenosclves the titles of kings of the commons in Norfolk an(i 
Suffolk, with several hundred more, were executed. The whole number of 
executions is said to have amounted to fifteen hundred. 

When imrliamcnt assembled, it was seen how little the ui)por classes of 
society were prepared for that recognition of the rights of the r)oor to wdiich, 
in the present day, no one could demur without incurring the «as})ieion of 
insanity. The king had annulled, by proclamation to the sheriffs, the char- 
ters of manumission which he had granted to the insurgents, and tliis revocfir 
tion was warmly approved by both lords and commons. There was a talk, 
ind^d, about the propriety and wisdom of abolishing villeinage; but the 
notion was scouted, and the owners of serfs showed that they neither doubted 
the right by which they hold their fellow-creatures in a state of slavery, nor 
would hesitate to increase the severity of the laws alTcoring them. They 
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passed a law by which “riots, and rumours, and other such things” were 
turned into high treason. But this parliament evidently acted under the 
impulses of panic and of revenge for recent injuries. The commons, however, 
presented petitions calling for redress of abuses in the administration: but 
they only attributed the late insurrection to the extortions of pun'eyors 
— to the venality and rapacity ol the judges and officers of the courts of law 
— to the horrible doings of a set of banditti called “maintaiuers" — and to the 
heavy weight of recent taxation.*' 


wyci.iffr 

111 all the insurrectionary proceedings which so clearly indicated a con- 
dition of society in which those lowest in the social scale met with little con- 
sideration and no immediate redress, we cannot perceive — what has been 
maintained with a confidence very disproportioned to the evidence— that the 
“theory of property” expounded by Wycliffe was a main cause of this an- 
archy* ■ that “the new teaching received a practical comment in 1381, in the 
invasion of London by Wat the Tyler.” The as.suuied coiiiu'ction of the “ new 
doctrine” with the insurrection may lie attributed to the hostility with which 
the Lollard opinions were assailed by the misrepresentations of the apprehen- 
sive ecclesiastics and their historians. The agitation of Wycliffe and his fol- 
lowers was coincident with the insurrection of the villeins, but it was not of 
necessity a cause. Agitation of an 3 r kind begets other agitation. But this 
was not the direct effect which some impute to the dissemination of Wycliffe's 
tenets. 

Within a few months after the accession of Richard II the rector of Lut- 
terworth, in consequence of letters from the pope, was summoned before the 
archbishop of Canterbuiy and the bishop of London, to answer for his opin- 
ions. He defended his doctrines, and was dismissed, with a direction to bo 
cautious for the future. After the iivsurrection of 1381 had been quelled, a 
synod of divines was called, in which many of Wycliffe’s opinions wore cen- 
sured as heretical, erroneous, and of dangerous tendency. To follow up their 
triumph, the prelates procm-od an act to be passed by the lords to the follow- 
ing effect : That divers evil persons, under the dissimulation of great holiness, 
go about from county to county, and from town to town, “ without the license 
of our holy father, the pope, or of tlie ordinaries of the places, or other suffi- 
cient authority, preaching daily, not only in churelics and churchyards, but 
also in markets, fairs, and other open places.” The sennons so preached, it 
is alleged, have been proved before the archbishop of Canterbuiy and the 
bishops and prelates, and a groat ])art of the clergy, to contain heresies and 
notorious errors. 

Further it is said, “which peraons do also preach divers matters of slander, 
to engender discord and dissension betwixt divers estates of the said realm, 
as well spiritual as temporal, in exciting of the people, to the great peril of 
all the realm.” The act then directs the sheriffs to hold such preachers and 

[' Freeman A points out that one great result of the revolt was to asisoeialo in men’s minds 
tlie two ideas of religious reformation and social or political revolution. “ Wycliffe, ” he says, 
“was himself as guiltless of the revolt of the villeins as Luther was of the Pea.sants’ War, or 
of tlie reign of the anabaptists. But in both oases the teaching of the more moderate reformer 
had a real connection with the doings of the reformers who outstripped him. From this time 
LoUardy was under a cloud, It wo-s held to be all one, not only with heresy but with revo- 
lution. ’’o] 
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their abettors “in arrest and strong prison, till they will justify themselves 
according to the law and reason of holy church.” This victory over the 
“poor preachers” was vciy short-lived. Wycliife petitioned against the act. 
The commons represented that it had been passed without their consent. It 
was immediately repealed; and we hear nothing more in the legislative rec- 
ords about preachers of heresies, till, eighteen years afterwards, a law was 
passed to burn them. To us it appears manifest that, in repealing this act, 
the parliament asserted its conviction that the heresies, the notorious errors, 
the matters of slander, which were preached in open places, had solely refer- 
ence to the alleged corruptions of the church, and that to subject the kingdom 
to the jurisdiction of the prelates, as the act proposed, was to surrender the 
civil freedom which their ancestors had maintained. The men who refused 
to assent to the proposal of the king that slavery should lie abolished would 
have been rca<ly enough to sanction the imprisonment of the preachers of 
universal equality, if such had been their doctrine. Undoubtedly Wycliffe 
himself did not hesitate to maintain that the revenues of the church, a))plied 
not to the service of the altar by its diligent ministiirs, but to tlie upholding 
of the excessive pride and luxury of prelates and abbots and other “ posses- 
sionem,” were superfluous, and were truly the patrunony of the poor. Wycliffe 
is also reported to have said, although he attempted to explain his meaning 
away, that “charters of perpetual inheritance were impossible.” In con- 
tending that the preachers of the Gospel were bound to lead a life of self- 
denial, like that of their great master, he naturally provoked a fiercer indig- 
nation than was excited by his more abstract doctrines regarding the Eucharist 
and the sacrament of matrimony. 

Ho was at last compelled to submit himself to the judgment of his 
ordinary, and he withdrew to his rectory. But he had accomplished a work 
which no ecclesiastical censure could set aside. He had translut<>d the Scrip- 
tures into the English language. Whenever he and his disciples were assailed 
by the higher ecclesiastics, ho had appoaletl to the Bible. His translation of 
the Bible was now multiplieil by the incessant labour of transcribers. The 
texts of the Bible wore in oveiy mouth, as they wore re-echoed in the sermons 
of his preachers, in churches and open jilaces. The poor trea.sured up the 
words of comfort for aU cartldy afflictions. The rich and great meditated 
upon the inspired sentences which so clearly pointed out a more certain 
road to salvation than could be foimd through indulgences and pilgrimag(*s. 
During the remaining years of the fourteenth century, tlio principles of the 
Lollards took the deepest root in the land. Wycliffe died in 13S4, but his 
preaching never died. His Bible was proscribed; his votaries were impris- 
oned and burned. But the sacred flame was never extinguished. The first 
English reformer appeared in an age when civil freedom asserted itself w’ith a 
strength which was never afterwards subdued or materially weakened. He 
fought a bravo fight for religious freedom, with very unequal forces, against a 
most ])owerful hierarchy. But such contests are not terminated in a few 
yearn. The reforms which in the eternal laws are willed to be pennaiieut are 
essentially of slow growth. When the “ poor preachem ” had slept for a ccmlury 
and a half their day of triumph was at hand. 

It has been said that of this generation onc-tlnrd of the English people 
became Lollards, as the followers of Wycliffe wore now termed. Tlio ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy hold them as the tares (lolium) amongst the wheat. In the 
next generation began the futile process of attempting to weed out the tares. 
The gradual reforms by which the ancient state of England was preserved 
and invigorated were resisted by those who had directed the fortunes of her 
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ancient church. In the fulness of time it fell — a warning to those who dwell 
in the edifice reconstructed out of its materials, precious even in their occa- 
sional incongruity. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

The age in which the “poor preachers” disseminated their opinions was 
an age in which knowledge began to spread, and literature was to some extent 
cultivated. The abstract doctrines of the Lollards had been enforced by the 
satires of “Piers Ploughman ’’-yfull not only of sarcasm and invective, but 
of real poetry. Chaucer had arisen with his various knowledge, his familiarity 
with courtly and with common life, his acquaintance with the writings of 
Dante and Petrarch and the Italian fablers. He gave to his native English 
a copiousness and elegance which it had not previously possessed. He cast 
aside the use of Latin, which limited literature to the few. He brought his 
translations and adaptations within the reach of the many. From Boccaccio 
he borrowed liLs Knight’s T<^, “as olde stories tellin us.” To this romance 
he added vigorous descriptions and graceful fictions which are wanting in 
his model. He invented the English heroic couplet — the fruitful parent of 
a noble poetical progeny. His Romaunt of the Rose is of IVench origin. His 
Troilus and Cresseide, as he tells us, is from “myne auctor Lollius,” an Italian 
of Urbino. His poems contain frequent allusions to the gieat Latin writers. 
The House of Fame has not been traced to a distinct origin. The Canterbury 
Tales — ^with their Arabian fiction and philosophy; their reflections of mediasval 
splendoxu' and of mediajval injustice as exhibited in the C'/erA of Oxenford’s 
Tale, which, written by Boccaccio, he learned of Petrarch at Padua; their 
wonderful pictures of English life, so thoroughly founded upon his own genius 
and powers of observation — would appear miraculous performances if we were 
to fall into the common notion that the end of the fourteenth century was an 
ago of ignorance. Ignorance, veiy gross, no doubt, there was; but the na- 
tional mind was awake, or such works could never have been produced. They 
were meant to bo popular — and they were popular. Limited in their circu- 
lation by the necessary ft.xpeuse of their multiplication in manuscript, they 
found their way to the noble’s privy chamber, the franklin’s fireside, and the 
student's cell. 

Most men, with any juetensions to knowledge, had some acquaintance 
with the novelties of literature and the current European fables. In the in- 
ventory under the will of a clerk of Bury, in 1370, we find his service-book, a 
law book, a book of statutes, and a book of romances. The passion for fiction 
existed before printing multiplied the possession of works of amusement. 
The French romances wore the courtly reading, before Chaucer and Gower 
came with their more attractive English, Gower, “the moral Gower,” was 
far inferior in genius to Chaucer. In him that ^mt attribute of genius, 
humour, was wholly wanting. His Confessio Amaniis, full indeed of affecta- 
tions, the pedantry of lovo,_ contains many interesting narratives and wise 
disquisitions. The early writers of fiction, without the creative power which 
has made Chaucer universal and enduring, used their stories as the vehicle 
for imparting the most recondite knowledge—and Gower was of this class. 
But in him wo maj^ trace the large range of inquiry that belonged to his time, 
destitute of scientific exactness, but leading into wide regions of speculation. 
The demand for poetry and fiction is strikingly exemplified by an incident 
connected with Gower’s Confessio Amemtis. Richard, the luxurious king, is 
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ill his barge on the Thames. He sees the poet in _a boat, and invitmg him to 
come on board desires him to “ book some new thing.” 

When Froissart came to England, in 1394, he brought a French romance 
to Richard, which he laid ready on the king’s bed. ‘‘ When the king opened 
it, it pleased hun well, for it was fair enlummed and written. Then the king 
demanded me whereof it treated, and I showed him how it treated matters of 
love ; whereof the king was glad, and looked in it, and read it in many places, 
for he could speak and read French very woll.”<^ Froissart’s commendation 
of the king’s French shows that English was now commonly read and spoken ; 
and that Chaucer and Gower had adapted themselves to that change which 
has carried our tongue to the ends of the earth. Upon Wycliffe’s Bible our 
present translation is mainly founded. Sir John Mandeville, in 1356, wrote 
in English his Traveh, so full of apocryphal marvels. Trovisa translated the 
Polyckromcon of Higilen in 1385. From him we learn that, at the time he 
. wrote, gentlemen had “ much left off to have their children taught French.” 
The change had been gradually coming, for John Cornwall, a schoolmaster, 
in 1350 made his boys translate Latin into English. By the end of the four- 
teenth century the English were a nation, in language as well as in Iniart.^ 


FLANDERS AND SCOTLAND 

The king, being now (1382) in his sixteenth year, was married to Anne of 
Bohemia, daughter of the late emperor Charles _ IV, an accomplished and 
excellent princess, who deserved a better and a wiser husband. 

At this time there were two popes. Urban VI, an Italian, and Clement VII, 
a Frenchman. France, Scotland, Spain, Sicily, and Cyprus were for Clement ; 
England, Flanders, and the rest of Europe for Urban. The Italian pope, 
after looking about for a brave and sure champion, fixed his eyes on the war- 
like bishop of Norwich, who had so lately distinguished himself in the servile 
war of England. At the .same time the Flemings, sorely pre,ssod by the 
French, renewed their applications to England for assistance. After preach- 
ing a sort of crusade, the bishop of Norwich asked in the pope’,s name a tenth 
on church property, obtained the produce of a fifteenth on lay property, and 
raised a .small army, and so passed over the Channel to make war. 

The war in which tins military churchman engaged presented two aspects : 
under one, it was a sacred crasade for the pope ; but under the other it was 
a conflict waged in union with and for the rights and independence of the 
burghers and commons of Flanders against the aristocracy. After the mur- 
der of Jacob van Artevolde, the cause of democracy declined; and thirty-six 
yeans after that event the Flemings were reduced almo.st to extremities. In 
this state they fixed all their hopes on Van Artovelde’s son, who had been 
name<l Philip, after his godmother Philippa, the wife of Edward HI. Philip 
van Arteveldc, warned % his father's fate, had passed his life in a quiet and 
happy retiromemt; and in 1381 he was dragged, with his eyes open to the worst 
consequences, to head the council and lead the aimies of the disifirited people. 
For about fifteen months, which included the whole of his public life, liLs 
career was as brilliant as a romance : but in the month of November, 1382, 
he was defeated in the sanguinary battle of Roosobeke, and (in this more fortu- 
nate than his father) was killed by the enemy. After that dreadful defeat, 
the cause of the commons again declined. 

Affairs were in tins state at the arrival of the English force. The bish<w 
of Norwich led his little army to Gravelines, which he stormed and took. He 
H. w.— voii. xvm. 2 k 
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next defeated an army of the count of Flanders, took the town of Dunkirk, 
and occupied the whole coast as far as Sluys ; he then marched, with an im- 
petuosity which astonished more regular warriors, to lay siege to Ypres, where 
he was joined by twenty thousand of the men of Ghent. Meanwhile, the 
count implored the protection of the young king of France, who sent a splendid 
army across the frontier. The bishop made one furious assault; but, on the 
approach of the French, he ran back to the coast. In England his failure 
was attributed to the jealousy of the duke of Lancaster. 

In her jealousy of the powers of his uncles, the princess of Wales had sur- 
rounded her son with ministers and officers who were chiefly men of obscure 
birth. Richard, who lived almost entirely in the society of these individuals, 
contracted an exclusive affection for them, and as soon as he was able he 
began to heap wealth and honours upon them. Hence there arose perpetual 
bickerings between the favourites and the king’s uncles. A dark mystery will 
forever hang over most of these transactions. Once the duke of Lancaster 
was obliged to hide himself in Scotland, and he would not return until Richard 
publicly proclaimed his conviction of his innocence. 

In the month of April of this year, just after the duke had done good ser- 
vice against the Scots, the parliament met at Salisbury. One day during the 
session John Latimer, a Carmelite friar, a native of Ireland, gave Richard a 
parchment, containing the particulars of a conspiracy to place the crown on 
the head of his uncle. The king communicated the contents to Lancaster, 
who swore that they were all utterly false, and insisted that his accuser should 
be placed in safe custody to bo examined by the council. The monk was 
accordingly committed to the care of Sir John Holland, the king’s half- 
brother, who is said to have strangled him with his own hands during the 
night. The lord Zouch, whom the friar had named as the author of the 
memorial, declared upon his oath that he knew nothing about it, and the 
matter dropped. 

Truces with Scotland were prolonged till the month of May, 1385, when 
the French sent John de Vienne, lord admiral of France, with a thousand 
men-at-arms and 40,000 francs in gold, to induce the Scots to make an inroad 
into England. The French knights soon complained bitterly of the pride of 
the Scots, the poverty of the land, and the lack of amusements. At last the 
French and Scots broke into Northumberland; but Richard, who now 
took the field for the first time, came up from York, and forced them to retire. 
With eighty thousand men, Richai’d crossed the borders, burned Edinburgh, 
Perth, and other towns: but then he was obliged to retreat; for information 
was brought that John de Vienne had crossed the Solway Firth, and was 
besieging Carlisle. The French and Scots marched off the west, and 
returned towards Edinburgh, boasting that they had done as much mischief 
in England as the English had done in Scotland. 

During this campaign, the royal quarters were disgraced by a vile murder. 
At York, during the advance, Sir John Holland assassinated one of the favour- 
ites, and the grief, shame, and anxiety caused by this event broke the heart 
of nis mother, the princess of Wales, who died a few days after. After the 
campaign, the king made great promotions to quiet the jealousy of his rela- 
tions ; honours fell upon them, but these were nothing compared to the honours 
and grants conferred on his own minions. Henry of Bolingbroke, Lancaster’s 
son, was made earl of Derby ; the king’s uncles, the earls of Cambridge and 
Buckingham, were created dukes of York and Gloucester. As Richard had 
no children, he declared that his lawful successor would be Roger, earl of 
March, grandson of Lionel, duke of Clarence. 
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The character of Richard II was now developing itself, and the hopes ex- 
cited by his remarkable presence of mind in confronting the rioters on Black- 
heath were rapidly destroyed. Not that he was wanting in capacity, as has 
been sometimes imagined. For if wo measure intellectual power by the 
greatest exertion it ever displays, rather than by its average results, Richard 
II was a man of considerable talents. He possessed, along with much dis- 
simulation, a decisive promptitude in seizing the critical moment for action. 
Of this quality, be.sides his celebrated behaviour towards the insurgents, he 
gave striking evidence in several circumstances which we shall have shortly 
to notice. But his ordmaiy conduct belied the abilities which on these rare 
occasions shone forth, and rendered them ineffectual for his security. Ex- 
treme pride and violence, with an inordinate partiality for the most worthless 
favourites, were his predominant characteristics. In the latter quality, and 
in the events of his reign, he forms a pretty exact parallel to Edward If 
Scrope, lord chancellor, who had been appointed in parliament and was under- 
stood to be irremovable without its concurrence, lost the great seal for refusing 
to set it to some prodigal grants. Upon a slight quarrel with Archbishop 
Courtenay, the king ordered his temporalities to be .seized, the execution of 
which Michael de la Pole, his new chancellor, and a favourite of his own, could 
hardly prevent. This was accompanied with indecent and outrageous ex- 
pressions of anger, unworthy of his .station and of those whom he insulted.* 

Soon after these events the duke of Lancaster w’as enabled to depart, to 
press his claim to the throne of Castile. A disputed succession in Portugal 
and a war between that country and Spain seemed to open a road for him. 
The king was evidently glad to liavc him out of England. Parliament voted 
supplies: and in the month of July the duke set sail with an army of ten 
thousand men. Lancaster landed at Cormina, opened a road through Galicia 
into Portugal, and fornied a junction with the king of that countiy, who 
married Philippa, the duke’s eidcst daughter by his first wife. At first the 
duke was everywhere victorious; but in a second campaign his army was 
almost annihilated by disease and famine ; and his own declining health forced 
him to retire to Guienue. In the end, however, lu* concluded an advantageous 
treaty. Ilis daughter Catherine, the granddaughter of Pedro the Cruel, 
was married to Henry, tlu; heir of the reigning king of Castile : 200,000 crowas 
were paid to the duke for the expen.so.s he had incurred ; and the king of Castile 
agreed to pay 40,000 florins way of annuity to the duke and duchess of 
Lancaster. The issue of John of Gaunt reigned in Spain for many generations. 

Encoimaged by the absence of tlie duke, the French determined to invade 
England, and for this purpose upwards of one hundred thousand men, in- 
cluding nearly all the chivalry of Franco, were encamped in Flanders, and 
an immense fleet lay in the port of Sluys ready to carry them over. Charles VI, 
who determined to take a part in the expedition, went to Sluys, and even 
embarked; but this yoimg king was entirely in the power of his intriguing and 
turbulent uncles, who seem to have determined (not unwisely, perhaps) that 
the expedition should not hike place, and in the end the anny was disbanded. 
The fleet was dispersed by a tempest, and many of the ship.$ were taken by 
the English. 


THE KING AND GLOUCBSTEB 

Richard gained no increase of comfort by tlie absence of Lancaster, whose 
vounger brother, the duke of Gloucester, was far harsher than John of Gaunt 
had ever been. At the meeting of parliament, Gloucester headed an opposition 
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which (lelermiiicil lo drive Richard’s favourites, De la Pole and De Vero, from 
office. They began with De la Pole, who, after a weak attempt of the king 
to save him, was dismissed. After his expulsion, the commons impeached 
him of high crimes and misdemeanours, and he was sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine and to be imprisoned. Gloucester and his party then said that no good 
government could be expected until a permanent council was chosen by par- 
liament — a council like those which had been appointed in the reigns of John, 
Henry III, and Edward II. Richard said he would never consent to any such 
measure. The commons then coolly produced the statute by which Edward II 
had been deposed; and one of the lords reminded him that his life would be 
in danger if he persisted in his refusal. Upon this, Richard yielded, and the 
govermnent was substantially vested for a year in the hands of eleven com- 
missioners, bishops and peers, to whom were added the three great officers of the 
crown. At the head of all was placed the king’s uncle Gloucester. 

The king was now twenty years of age, but he was reduced to as mere a 
cipher as when he was but eleven. In the month of August in the following 
year, 1387, acting under the advice of De la Pole and Tresilian, the chief 
justice, he assembled a cmmcil at Nottingham, and submitted to some of the 
judges the question whether the commission of government appointed by 
parliament, and approved of under his own seal, were legal or illegal. Those 
judges certified under then* hands and seals that the commission was illegal, 
and that all those who introduced the measm'e were liable to capital punish- 
ment. On the 11th of November following, the king, who had returned to 
London, was alarmed by the intelligence that his uncle Gloucester, and the 
earls of Arundel and Nottingham, the constable, admiral, and marshal of 
England, were approaching the capital with forty thousand men. The 
decision of the judges had been kept secret, but one of the number betrayed 
it to a friend of Gloucester. As soon as Richard’s cousin, the earl of Derby, 
Lancaster’s son and heir, learned of the approach of his uncle Gloucester, 
he quitted the court, went to Waltham Cross, and there joined him. The 
members of the council of eleven were there already. 

On Sunday, the 17th of November, the duke entered London with an 
irresistible force, and “appealed” of treason the archbishop of York, De Yere, 
now duke of Ireland, De la Pole, earl of Suffolk, Robert Tresilian, chief justice, 
and Sir Nicholas Brember, knight, and lord mayor of London. The favourites 
instantly took to flight. De la Pole, the condenmed chancellor, who had re- 
turned to court, succeeded in reaching Prance, where he died soon after; 
De Vere, the duke of Ireland, got to the borders of Wales, where he received 
royal letters, authorising him to raise an army and begin a civil war. He 
collected a few thousand men, but was met near Radcot, and thoroughly 
defeated by Gloucester and Henry of Bolingbroke. He then fled to Ireland, 
and afterwards to Holland, where he died. The archbishop of York was 
seized in the north, but was allowed by the people to escape: he also finished 
his days not long after in the humble condition of a parish priest in Flanders. 
After the defeat of his army under De Vere, Richard lost all heart, and retired 
into the Tower. His unele Gloucester, who believed on pretty good grounds 
that the king and the favourites had intended to put him to death, showed 
little mercy. He drove every friend of Richard away from the court, and 
threw some ten or twelve of them into prison. The “ merciless parliament,” 
which met in the beginning of the year 1388, carried out the impeachments. 
The five obnoxious councillors were found guilty of high treason, their property 
was confiscated, and Tresilian and Brember, the mayor, were executed, to the 
joy of the people. 
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The judges who had signed and sealed the answer at Nottingham were 
next impeached. Their only plea was that they had acted under terror 
of the king and the favourites : they were capitally convicted ; but the bisliops 
interceded in their behalf, and, instead of being sent to the scaffold, they 
were sent into exile for life in Ireland. Blake, however, who had drawn up 
the questions at Nottmgham, was executed, and so was Usk, who had been 
secretly appointed under-sheriff to seize the person of the duke of Gloucester. 
The king’s confessor, who swore that no threats had been used with the judges 
at Nottingham, was also condemned to exile in Ireland. It was hoped that 
the shedding of blood would stop here, but such was not the intention of 
Gloucester. After the Easter recess he impeached four knights, and these 
unfortunate men were all convicted and executed. 

For about twelve months Richard left the whole power of government 
in the hands of his uncle and of the council or conmiission. It was during this 
interval that the battle of Ottorburn, famous in .song under the name of Chevy 
Chase, was fought (August 15, l.ISS) between the Scottish eaii Douglas and 
the lord Henry Percy, the renowned Hotspur [as fully described in the history 
of Scotland]. Douglas was slain, but the English were in the end driven 
from the field, after both Hotspur and his brotlier. Lord Rali)h Percy, had 
been taken prisoners. At length Richard gave a proof of that decisive prompti- 
tude which visited his mind at uncertain intervals._ In a groat council held in 
the month of May, 1389, he suddenly addre.ssed his uncle — “How old do you 
think lam?” “Your highness,” replied Gloucester, “is in your twenty-second 
year.” “ Then,” added the kin^ “ I am surely of ago to manage my own affa irs. 
I have been longer luider the control of guardians than any ward in my do- 
minions. I thank ye, my lords, for your past services, but I want them no 
longer.” Before they could recover from their astonishment ho demanded the*, 
great seals from the archbishop, and the keys of the exchequer from the 
bishop of Hereford; and within a few days he drove Gloucester from the 
council without meeting with any opposition. The chief administration of 
affairs was, however, left to anotlier micle, the duke of York, and to his cool- 
headed and calculating cousin, Heniy of Bolingbroke. 

Lancaster returned from the Continent after an absemee of more than three 
years, and, from circumstances with which we are not sufficiently acquainted, 
he became all at once exceedingly moderate and popular. He conducted 
his brother Gloucester and the nobles of his party to court, where an affecting 
reconciliation took place. The duke was readmitted into the council; Lan- 
caster was created duke of Aquitaine for life, and intrusted with the lU'go- 
tiation of a peace with France. A truce was concluded for four yours. This 
truce also embraced Scotland, the king of which count.ry, Robert If, had di(‘d 
the 19th of April, 1390, leaving the crown to his oldest son John, earl of Cairick, 
who took the name of Robert III. 


TIIK MURDKn Oi' CiLOTlCESTnR 

After the death of “the good Queen Anno”— as Richard’s wife had long 
been called by the English people — which happened at Hhoeu, on Whitsunday 
(1394), the king collected a considerable army, and crossed over to Ireland, 
where the native chiefs had been for some time making head against the 
English, and where some of the English themselves had revolted. This cam- 

S was a bloodless one : the Irish chiefs submitted; Richard entertained 
with great magnificence, knighted some of them, and, after spending a 
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winter in the country and redressing some abuses, ho returned home, and 
was well received by his subjects. 

Although the council was divided on the matter, Richard at last decided 
on contracting a matrimonial alliance with Franco: and in the month of 
October, 1396, he pa&sed over to the Continent and married Isabella, the 
daughter of Charles VI— a princess who, according to Froissart, was a 
miracle of beauty and of wit, but who was little more than seven years old. 
The blessing of a peace, or at least of a truce, for twenty-five years, was the 
consequence of this union, and yet the marriage was decidedly unpopular in 
England. The duke of Gloucester had always opposed it. It is said that 
the duke’s declamations wore the more vehement, because he suspected what 
would follow to himself ; and it Ls certain that Richard asked assistance from 
Charles VI, to be given in case of need, and that this alliance with France gave 
him courage to undertake a scheme which his deep revenge had nourished for 
many years. The year after his marriage, in the month of J uly, Richard stmek 
his blow with consummate treachery. After entertaining him at dinner, 
in his usual bland maimer, he arrested the earl of Waxwick. Tavo days after, 
he induced the primate to bring his brother, the earl of Arundel, to a friendly 
conference; and then Arundel was arrested. IIo had thus got two of his 
victims: to entrap the third, and the greatest of all, he ivciit with a guy com- 
pany to Pleshey castle, in Essex, where his miclc Gloucester was resicling with 
his lamOy. The duke, suspecting no mischief, came out to meet the royal 
guest, and, while Richard entertained the duchess with friendly discourse, 
Gloucester was seized by the earl marshal, carried with breatlilnss speed to 
the river, put on board ship, and convoyed to Calais. A few days after, 
Richard went to Nottingham castle, and then', taking his uncles Lancaster 
and York, and his cousin, Henry of Bolingbrokc, by surprise', ho made them, 
with other noblemen, put thciir seals to a parchment, by which Gloucester, 
Arundel, and Warwick were “appealed” of treason in the same manner that 
they had appealed the king’s favourites ten years before. A parliament was 
then summoned to try the three traitors, for so they were now called by men 
like Henry of Bolingbrokc, who had been partakers in fill their acts, and 
by others who had supported them in their boldc.st measures. 

On the 17th of September, Richard went to parliament with six hundred 
men-at-arms, and a bodyguard of archers. Tlie commons, who had received 
their lesson, began by impeaching Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, 
of liigh treason. Fearing the primate's elociuence, Richard artfully prevented 
his attending in the lords, and he was, at the king’s will, banished for life. 
On the following day, his brother, the earl of Arundel, was condemned and 
beheaded on Tower Hill. On the 21st of September, a writ was issued to 
the ea.rl marshal, governor of Calais, commanding him to bring the body of 
his prisoner, Uie duke of Gloucester, before the king in parliament. On tlio 
24th (and three days wore probably then scarcely enough for a king’s mes- 
senger to travel to Calais and back) an answer was returned to the lords that 
the earl marshal could not produce the duke, for that he, being in custody in 
the king’s prison in Calais, had died thcro.& 

His body was granted to his widow, to be interred with the due honours: 
masses were appomted to be performed for his soul; and the parliament 
seems to have been contented with an account of his death, more summary and 
vague than would have been required in the case of the humblest subject.® 
“As I was informed,” says Froissart, “when he had dined, and was about to 
have washen his hands, there came into the chamber four men, and cast 
suddenly a towel about the duke’s neck, and drew so sore that he fell to the 
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earth, and so they strangled him, and closed his eyes ; and when he was dead 
they despoiled him, and bare him to his bed, and laid him betra^een the sheets 
naked, and then they issued out of the chamber into the hall, and said openly 
how a palsy had taken the duke of Gloucester, and so he died. These words 
were abroad in the town of Calais • some believed them, some not.” 

The lords appellants demanded judgment; the commons seconded their 
demand, and the dead duke was declared to be a traitor, and all his property 
was confiscated to the king. On the next day a document purporting to be 
Gloucester’s confession, taken by Sir William Rickhill, one of the justices 
who had been sent over to Calais m the preccdmg month for that sole purpose, 
as w'as pretended, was produced and read in parliament.^ On the 28th, 
Gloucester’s friend, the carl of Warwick, wa.s brought before the bar of the 
house - the earl pleaded guilty, but his sentence was commuted into perjretual 
imprisonment in the Isle of Man. In passing .sentence on these noble.s, there 
wore many who condemned them.sclvos. After their recent experience of 
the king, nothing hut fatuity could make them repose confidence in any of 
his assurances, or in the steadiness of parliament; liut, for want of any better 
security, they extracted from Richard a declaration of their own innocence 
in regard to all past transactions. This declaration was made in full parlia- 
ment. After this the king, who was very fond of high-sounding titles, made 
several promotions of his nobles. Among these, his cousin Henry Bolingbrokc 
was created duke of Hereford. 


rich.ved'8 misrule and deposition 

Gloucester’s “ merciless ” jiarliament of 1388 had taken an oath that nothing 
there passed into law should b(‘ change.fl or abrogaf,od ; and now the very same 
men, with a few exceptions, took tho same oath to the <locisioiis of the present 
parliament, which umlitl all that was then done. Tho answers of the judge.s 
to the questions put at Nottingham, which had tiien been punished as acts 
of high treason, were now pronounced to be just and li'gal. It was declared 
high treason to attempt <o repeal or overturn any judgment now passed; 
and the issue male of all the persons who had boon condcmnofl were declarcrl 
forever incapable of sitting in parliament or holding office in council. “Those 
violent oi-dinances, as if the precedent they were then overturning had not 
shielded itself with the same sanction, were sworn to by parliament upon the 
cross of Canterbury, and confirmed by a national oath, with the penalty of 
excommunication denounced against its infringers.” 

Before this obsequious parliainent separated, it set the dangerous pre- 
cedent of granting the king a subsidy, for life, upon wool; and a commission 
was granted for twelve peers and six commoners f,o sit after the dissolution, 
and examine and determine certain matters as to them should seem best. 
These eighteen commi.ssioners usurped the entire rights of the legislature: 
they imposed a perpetual oath on prdates and lords, to be taken before obtain- 
ing possession of their estates, that they would maintain the statutes and 
ordinances made by this parliament, or aftenvards by the lords and knights 
having power committed to them by the same; and they declared it to be 

‘ Rickhill saw the duke alive at Calais on the 7th of September. Tho real object of his 
mission and the real circumstances of Oloacester’s death are involved in a mystery never 
hkoly to be cleared up. But it seems that the universal impression, not only in England but 
also on the Continmt, was correct, and that, he was secretly murdered, and in a manner not to 
disfigure the corpse, which was afterwards delivered to his family. 
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higli treason to disobey any of their ordinances. Thus, with the vote of a 
revenue for life, and with the power of parliament notoriously usurped 
by a junto of his creatures, Richard became as absolute as he could 
wish. “ In those days,” says Froissart, there was none so great in England 
that durst speak against any thing that the king did. He had a council suitable 
to his fancies, who exhorted him to do what he list : he kept in his wages ten 
thousand archers, who watched over him day and night.” This high and 
absolute bearing was, however, of short duration. The people were soon 
disgusted with Richard, who appeared only to crave power and money that 

he might lavish them on his minions, 
and indulge himself in an indolent and 
luxurious life. 

A general murmur was soon raised 
against the late parliament: people 
said that it had not been freely chosen ; 
that it had with bad faith and bar- 
barity revoked former pardons and 
connived at illegal exactions; that it 
had been a party to the shameful im- 
punity of the murderers of Gloucester ; 
and tliat it had assisted the king in 
destroying the liberties of the kingdom. 
Mattel's were approaching this state 
when the mutual distrusts of two great 
noblemen, and the fears they both 
entertamed of the cunning and vin- 
dictive spirit of the king. Hurried on 
the catastrophe. Henry of Boling- 
broke, now duke of Hereford, and 
Mowbray, now duke of Norfolk, wore 
the only two that remained of tne five 
appellants of 1386. To all outward 
appearance they enjoyed the favour 
and confidence of the king; but they 
both knew that their original sin had 
Ewham Palace never been forgiven. The duke of 

Norfolk seems to have boon the more 
alarmed or the more communicative of the two. Overtaking the duke of 
Hereford, who was riding on the road between Windsor and London in 
the month of December; during the recess of parliament, Mowbray said, 
“We are about to be ruined.” Henry of Bolingbroke asked, “For what?” 
and Mowbray said, “For the affair of Radcot bridge.” “How can that be 
after this jiardon and declaration in parliament?” “He will annul that 
pardon,” said Mowbray, “and our fate will be like that of others before us.” 
And then he wont on to assure Hereford that there was no trust to be put in 
Richard’s promises or oathS; or demonstrations of affection; and that he knew 
of a certainty that he and his minions were then compassing the deaths of the 
dukes of Lancaster, Hereford, Aumale, and Exeter, the marquis of Dorset, 
and of himself. Henry then said, “If such be the case, wo can never trust 
them” ; to which Mowbray rejoined, “ So it is, and though they may not be able 
to do it now, they will contrive to destroy us in our houses ton years hence.” 

This reign, as abounding in dark and treacherous transactions, is rich in 
historical doubts. It is not clear how this conversation was reported to 
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Richard, but the damning suspicion rests upon Henry of Bolingbroke.' When 
parliament met after the recess, m the month of Januaiy, 1398, Hereford was' 
called upon by the kmg to relate what had passed between the duke of Norfolk 
and himseK ; and then Hereford rose and presented in writing the whole of 
the conversation. Norfolk did not attend in parliament, but he surrendered 
on proclamation, called Henry of Lancaster a liar and false traitor, and threw 
down his gauntlet. Richard ordered both parties into custody, and instead 
of submitting the case to parliament, referred it to a court of chivalry, which, 
after many delays, awarded that wager of battle should be joined at Coventry, 
on the 16th of September. 

As the time approached, Richard was heard to say, ‘‘Now I shall have 
peace from henceforward” ; but, on the appointed day, when the combatants 
were in the lists, and had couched their lances, throwing down his warder 
between them he took the battle into his own hands. After consulting with 
the committee of parliament — the base eighteen — to the bewildennent of all 
men, he condenmed Hereford to banisluncnl for ton y('ars and Norfolk for 
life. Hereford went no further than France; Norfolk made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and not long afhir died broken-hearted at Venice. On the dcatli of 
the duke of Lancaster, which happened about three months after the exile of 
his son Hereford, Richard seized his immense estates and kept them, not- 
withstanding his having, before Hereford’s departure out of England, granted 
him lotters-yatont, permitting him to appoint attorneys to represerit him and 
take possession of his lawful inheritance. But now there wtis no law in the land 
except what proceeded from the will of Richard, who, after ridding himself, 
as he fancied forever, of the two great peers, set no limits to his despotism. 

He raised money by forced loans; he coerced the judges, and in order to 
obtain fines he outlawed seventeen counties by one stroke of the pen, alleging 
that they hud favoured his enemies in the affair of Radcot bridge. He was 
told by some friends that the count<ry w'as in a ferment, and that plots and 
conspiracic's wore forming jigainst him; but the nifatuated man chose this very 
moment for leaving England. In the end of the month of May, 1399, he sailed 
from Milford Haven with a splendid fleet.. He took the field against the Irish 
on the 20th of June; and a fortnight aftei*, his cousin, the duke of Hereford, 
landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire. The duke had not escaped from Fi-ance 
without difBculty, and all the retinue he brought with him consisted of the 
exiled archbishop of Canterbury, the son of the late carl of Arundel, fifteen 
knights and men-at-anns, and a few servants. 

But the wily IRmry was strong in the affections of the people ; and both 
he and the archbishop had many personal friends among the nobles. As 
soon as he landed, he was joined by the earls of Northumberland and Wost- 
moreland ; and as he declared that ho came only for the estah's belonging to 
his father, he was speedily reinforced by many who did not foresee and who, 
at that sta^o, would not liave approved his full and daring scheme. He 
marched with ra])idity towards the capital, and arrived there at the head of 
sixty thousand men. His uncle, the duke of York, ctuittod the city before 
his approach, and, as r^ent of the kingdom during Richard’s absence, raised 
the royal standard at St, Albans. The Londoners received Hereford as a 
deliverer. A general panic prevailed among the creatures of Richard, some 
of whom shut themselves up in Bristol castle. The? duke of York, with such 
forces as ho could collect, moved towards the west, there to await the arrival 
of Richard. 

After staying a few days in London, Henry marched in the same direction, 
and so rapid was his course that he reached the Severn on the same day as 
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the regent. The duke of York had discovered before this that he could place 
no reliance on his troops : and probably his resentment for the murder of his 
brother Gloucester was greater than his affection for his nephew Richard. 
Henry of Bolingbroke was also his nephew, and when he agreed to meet that 
master-mind in a secret conference, the effect was inevitable. York joined 
his forces to those of Henry, and helped him to take Bristol castle. Three 
members of the standing committee of eighteen, the earl of Wiltshire, Bussy, 
and Green, were found in the castle, and executed without trial. Henry 
then marched towards Chester, but York stopped at Bristol.^' 

For three critical weeks Richard remauied in Ireland, ignorant of the 
extraordinary revolution which had destroyed his authority at home. The 
tidings overwhelmed him. But it was resolved that Lord Salisbury should 
repair forthwith to North Wales, wliile the king should make the necessary 
preparations for disembarking at Milford Haven. He lingered, however, in 
Irelaird eighteen days longer. During this interval Salisbury was deserted 
by his disheartened and impatient followei'S. Richard, on lauding, went 
in disguise to Conway, to concert measures with his general, whom, however, 
he found with only a few faithful followers, who had thrown themselves into 
the noble castle there. Meanwhile the leaders of the army at Milford Haven, 
influenced by despondency and probably by disaffection, disbanded their 
troops. Thomas Percy, earl of Worcester, the lord steward, broke his white 
staff, as a token that all authority derived from Richard’s commission had 
expired. 

At the same time the king, learning the decisive events at Bristol and the 
surrender of all the fortresses on the Scottish frontier to Henry, shut himself 
up in Conway castle. It became Heniy’s policy to show a semblance of 
negotiation, to Im-e Richard from his fastness. The earl of Northumberland 
accordingly was despatched witli a thousand men, secretly posted at some 
distance, that their appearance might not alanii the fugitive monarch. North- 
umberland represented that Henr^ would bo content with a free parliament, 
pardon, and restoration of inheritance, together with the hereditary office 
of chief Justiciary for himself, and condign punishment on the murderers of 
Gloucesterj and all their aiders and abettors. After solenm assurances of 
safety, ratified by Northumberland’s oath, Richarfl consented to accompany 
that nobleman to an interview with Lancaster. On his journey, however, he 
.suddenly caught a glance of the soldiers placed in ambush on the road. He 
expostulated. Northumberland told him it was only a guard of honour. 
The king claimed his liberty. Percy, now his confessed gaoler, avowed that 
the king was his prisoner. At the interview, Lancaster entered the apart- 
ment uncovered, bending his knee for the last time to his royal captive. 
“Fair cousin of Lancaster,” said Richard, uncovering himself, “you are 
welcome!” “My lord,” answered Henry, “I am come before my time; 
but your people complain that they have been governed too rigorously for 
twenty years. If it please God, I will help you to govern them better.” 
“Fair cousin/’ replied the other, for the last time performing the part of 
kmg, “since it pleaseth you, it pleaseth me well.” He was brought prisoner 
to Chester, where he was made to is-sue a proclamation for preserving the 
peace, and writs for calling together a parliament. On his arrival in London, 
he was lodged for one night in his palace, but on the next he was removed to 
the Tower, there to continue a close prisoner until parliament should pronoimce 
judgment in his case. 

The revolution which followed, though accomplished by a national revolt 
against misrule, becomes, nevertheless, a memorable event in English consti- 
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tutional history, and a satisfactory proof of the opiniou of the nation’s ances- 
tors respecting their governineut, from the elaborate; care Avhich tlxey employed 
in clothing their proceedings with constitutional forms, and in legulating, by 
the principles of law, acts which are the least subject to its ordinary jurisdiction. 

On an appointed day a deputation of lords and commons, consisting of an 
archbishop,_ the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, Thyrning and 
Markhaui, justices, Stowe aiid Burbage, doctors of laws, with many other 
ecclesiastics and laymen, waited on the king; and, having reminded him of 
his declaration in Conway castle of his unfitness for government and readiness 
to resign, proceciled to request that he would embody this in a legal form. 
He accordingly rc‘ad aloud, say the reporters, “with a cheerful countenance,” 
a renunciation of the crown, absolving all his subjects from homage and 
fealty: “I confess, reeogni.so, and from certain knowdedge conscientiously de- 
clare that I consider myself to hav<' been and to lie insufficient for the govern- 
ment of this kingdom, and for my notorious demerits not undeserving of 
deposition." lie added that, if he had had the power to nominate a succes- 
sor, ho should have placed his cousin Henry, duke of Lancaster, on the 
throne. 

Not willing, however, to rest the; legitimacy of the revolution upon a com- 
pulsory rcsignatiou, the estates of jjaidiament a.ssembled in Westminster hall, 
where the above acknowledgment and renunciation, having been read over m 
English and in Latin, was once more ratified by the lords and commons, 
amidst the applauses of the multitude _a.s.sembled in that great hall. Still 
further to show them the deep foundations of national right, th(;y received 
thirty-two articles of iinpeaehmc'nt against, the king; and having imanimously 
convicted him of (,hn charge, s, which contain a recital of the principal acts of 
his reign, tho,y then proce(‘d(;d, “out of superabunilant caution,” to add a 
formal dejiosition 1,o tho ajipareutly voluntary abdication. In all these bold 
measures tliey rigorously observed the usage of parliament and tlu' formalities 
of law.o 

The account given by certain historians of Eichard’s escape into Scothuxd, 
where he is said to have resiihsl twenty yeans, requires a short statement of 
reasons for arlhering to i,he {;ommon narrative. Tho,se reasons are as follows ; 
(1) A long-continued fraud of this sort is with difficulty ,supposablOj even in 
the case of a ixrince known only in his infancy within the narrow eii’clc of a 
court, and produced to tlu; pulxlic after an interval of many yearn. But what 
I'oom for doubt couhl have existed respecting Richard at the time of his <1cpo- 
sition, after a reign of tweuty-l.wo years, in which his reign was pcxfectly 
known to the nobility and people of Frauci', Scotland, and Ireland, as well fis 
England ? (2) Tho dcelaration of Scrope, archbishop of York, that Richard 
had been put to death at Pontefract, published within a few miles of the place, 
and within about two years of the time, is evidence which, being then uncon- 
tradicted, is to its of the highest order. (S) The government of Scotland sup- 
ported the revolts of the Pcrcys and Owen Olendower. Could that goyeni- 
ment have omitted all mention in their public acts of their being the friends 
and allies of the lawful king of England? (4) The carl of Northumberland, 
who was beheaded in 1400, took refuge in Scotland, a,nd was long , sheltered 
there. Is it credible that he should not have ascertained beyond all doubt 
whether his late master was alive in that country? (5) Isabella of France, 
who had been affianced to Richard in her infancy, married Obarlos, duke of 
Orleans, in 1406, and died in chddbod in 1409— a tolerable presumption that 
her family had sufficient assurance of Richard’s death, twelve years Before tho 
time assigned for it by the Scotch tradition. 
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No doubt can be entertained that Richard was at first believed to be 
alive in Scotland. That a man who was called Richard was represented as 
living there at the accession of Henry VI is apparent from Rymer. That he 
originally personated the king of that name, and deceived some persons, is 
also probable. But, besides other difficulties, it may be concluded — from 
the total absence of minute and circumstantial statement of the manner of 
escape, of the place of residence, and of a,ll other smaller facts, of which there 
could not fail to be some remaining intimation if the person were the true 
Richard — that he was soon detected, though the name or nickname of King 
Richard may have afterwards been applied to him.® Freeman^ believes that 
there is no just ground for doubting that Richard either died or was murdered 
soon after the Welsh revolt of 1400. The appearance of a pretender who was 
made use of by both Scotch and French enemies was the almost inevitable 
sequence of every disputed succession.® 


henry’s claim to the throne 

On the second day after Richard’s deposition the duke of Lancaster was 
placed in his seat at the head of the uol^ility, but the throne was vacant. At 
the moment, however, of the sentence of deposition, the duke of Lancaster 
had claimed the throne, that no violence might bo done to the startling meta- 
phor of an immortal king ; by which English laws express the simple fact that, 
when the supreme authority is extinguished by the death of one man, the law 
makes provision for its instantaneous revival in the person of another. Tire 
claim of Henry was framed so as to include a false assertion of hereditary 
right, without surrendering its true foundation in the consent of parliament 
and the misgovernment of his predecessor. " In the name of God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, I, Henry of Lancaster, challenge this realm of England, 
because I am descended by right line of blood from the good lord King Henry 
III. The which realm was on the point to be imdone for default of govern- 
ment, and imdoing of the good laws.” The new king was then seated on 
the thi'one.® 

Henry’s challenge by descent from Henry III was shrouded in purposed 
vagueness. He was, through his mother, the direct representative of Ed- 
mund, earl of Lancaster, the second son of Henry III, who according to an 
absurd rumour was really his eldest son. Henry’s vague words might be 
taken as meaning only that he was the next to the crown in male succession. 
But that any claim of the kind should have been thought of when Henry had 
a perfectly good right by parliamentarj)’ election, shows how the ancient right 
of the nation freely to choose its sovereign was gradually dying out.* 

It seems unaccountable that, in a country where the government was 
established on the basis of such a depositionj it should ever have been thought 
doubtful whether political power was held in trust or as property. No con- 
fusion could well have arisen if the moral character of this revolution had 
been carefully distinguished from its constitutional principles. To try the 
latter, we must suppose, for the sake of argument, the truth of the matters 
charged against the king. It is only thus that wo can try its legitimacy, or 
ascertain from it the constitutional opinion of the fourteenth century. If it 
had been unsuspected of ambition, if no crime had subsequently tarnished its 
fame, its justice at least must have been unanimously owned. However wise 
or convenient it may be to exempt kings from criminal proceedings, which 
generally shake society to its centre without the likelihood of their being ever 
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conducted wUli calmness and iinpartialUy, it cannot be imagined that an 
inferior crimmality in the acts of kings forms any part of the reason for ex- 
empting them from animadversion. A royal conspiracy against the liberty of 
the people is at least as heinous an offence as a conspiracy of subjects against 
the authority of their sovereign. Of such a conspiracy there is no pretence 
for acquitting Richard; nor can it be doubted that ho united an irascible 
temper with deep, lasting, and watchful revenge. These dark qualities are 
odiously blended in his character with the lighter 
defects and better humoured vices, and served in 
orduiary times to hide the infernal disposition 
which broke out as soon as an opportunity of re- 
venge presented itself. [Richard’s character, in- 
deed, IS a strange combination of strength and 
weakness, courage and irresolution, mdolcnce and 
energy. His protection of Wycliffe and encourage- 
ment of Chaucer are in marked contrast to other 
acts of his career.] 

The contests for the crown which agitated 
England during the fifteenth century cannot be 
easily rendered intelligible, without premising a 
short sketch of the state of the royal family at the 
deposition of Richard. That pruice left no issue 
by his first (lueen, Anne of Luxemburg, and the ex- 
treme childhood of the infant princess of France to 
whom he was aflSianced liad not allowed him to 
complete his nuptials. Had the crown followed the 
course of hereditary succession, it would have de- 
volved on the posterity of Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
the second son of Edward III. By the decease of 
the latter without issue male, his possessions and 
pretensions fell to his daughter Philippa, who, by a 
singular combination of circumstances, had married 
Roger Mortimor, carl of March, the male represen- 
tative of the powerful baron who had been attainted 
and executed for the murder of Edward TI, The 
son of that powerful delinquent had been restored 
to his honours and estates at an advanced period in the reign of Edward III, 
long after the violence of his father and brother’s enemies had subsided. 
Edmund, his grandson, had espoused Philippa of Clarence. Roger Morti- 
mer, the fourth in descent from the regicide, had been lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, and considered, or, according to some writers, declared to be heir 
of the crown in the early part of Richard’s reign. 

Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, in whom the hereditary claim to the 
crown was vested at the deposition of Richard, was then a boy of only ton 
years of ago. Educated from childhood in a mild and honourable prison at 
Windsor, he faithfully served the Lancastrian princes till his death, which 
took place in the third year of Henry VI. Dying without issue, the preten- 
sions to the crown which he inherited through the duke of Clarence devolved 
on his sister Anne Mortimer, who espoused Richard of York, earl of Cam- 
bridge, the grandson of Edward III by his fourth son Edmund of Langley, 
duke of Yo:^. But it is obvious from the above brief pedigree that durinr 
the life of Mortimer, who died in 1425, no pretension to the crown had accrue' 
to any branch of the house of York.® 
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CONSTITUTIONAL GROWTH IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

The period of the Hundred Yeare’ War was the time in which what we 
may call the growth of England came to an end. The nation in its later shape 
was fully formed at the end of the thirteenth century. The changes in later 
times have been great and important : but they have been changes of detail. 
In the thirteenth eentuiy it was still by no means clear what was to be the 

final shape of English institutions, what 
was to be the final position of the F.n gli sb 
people at home and abroad. In the iW- 
teenth contuiy all this had been fixed. 
The constitution, the laws, the language, 
the national character of Englishmen had 
all taken a shape from which in their main 
points they were never again to change. 
Up to this time the history of the nation 
has been the record of its growth ; our study 
has had somewhat of a physical character. 
From this time our history ceases to be the 
record of the growth of a nation; it becomes 
the record of the acts of a nation after it 
has taken its final shape. 

In a specially constitutional aspect, the 
reign of Edward III is hardly less important 
than the reign of Edward I. But its im- 
portance is of a different kind. The earlier 
reign fixed the constitution of parliament; 
it decreed that in an English parliament 
c('rtain elements should always be present. 
It laid down as a matter of broad principle 
what the essential powers of parliament 
were. In the later reign, the essential ele- 
ments of parliament finally aixauged them- 
selves in their several places and relations 
to one another. Tlie powem, rights, and 
privileges of each element in the state, and the exact manner of exercising 
them, were now fixed and defined. The commons were now fully established 
as an essential element in parliament. It was further established that prel- 
ates, earls, and barons were to form one bofly, that knights, citizens, and 
burgesses were to form another. That is to say, as the attempt to make 
the clergy act as a parliamentaiy estate came to nothing, parliament now 
definitely took its modem form of an assembly of two nouses, lords and 
commons. 



Fouhteenth Centorv Bookw-iy 


POWERS OP PARLIAMENT 

A statute of Edward II in 1 322 distinctly asserted the right of the commons 
to a share in all acts which touched the general welfare of the kingdom. But 
a distinction was for a long time drawn between the older and the newer 
element in the aasemblj^. For a long time the doctrine was that the commoas 
petitioned, and that their petitions were granted by the king with the assent of 
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the lords. This position of the commons as a petitioning body is of the deepest 
importance, and looks both forwards and backwards. Looking backwards, 
it was an almost necessary result of the way in which parliament had grown 
up. The lords were and the commons were not representatives by direct 
succession of the ancient sovereign assemblies of the land. It was for them 
by immemorial right to advise the king and to consent to his acts. The com- 
mons had been called into being alongside of them; they had no such tradi- 
tional powers ; they could win them only step by step. Looking forwards, 
the position of the commons as a petitioning body was a source of immediate 
weakness and of final strength. For a while they simply petitioned ; not only 
might their petitions be refused, but, if they were granted, they had no control 
over the shape in which they were granted. If the king granted a petition 
which involved any change in the law, it was by royal officers that the petition 
was put into the form of a statute after the representatives of the commons 
had gone back to their homes. Such a practice gave opportunity for many 
tricks. It was a frequent subject of complaint that the petitions which were 
said to be granted, and the statutes which were enacted in answer to them, 
were something quite different from what the commons had really asked for. 

As long as the commons were mere petitioners at whose request a law 
was enacted, it might be held that the king was equally able to enact at the 
request of some other pe titioning body. Tnu.s we still find statutes sometimes 
enacted without the petition of the commons — sometimes, for instance, at the 
petition of the clergy. So again this same position of the commons as a peti- 
tioning body led to one distinction between them and the lords which has 
gone on to our own times — in one chief function of the ancient assemblies the 
commons never obtained a direct share. Parliament, like those ancient as- 
semblies, has always been thehighe.st court of jnstiee. But its strictly judicial 
powers have always been exercised by the Ion Is only. T1 le commons, by virtue 
of their petitioning power, have become denouncers and accusers; but they 



Oathwast to Castlb 
(B uilt in time of Bichard XI> 


have never become judges. By virtue of their petitioning power, they began, 
as early as the reign of Edward Til, to denounce the ministers of the king, and 
to demand their dismissal. In the Good Parliament of 1376, and again m the 
parliament of Richard, ten years later, this power grows into a regular im- 
peachment of the 

before the lords as ; 
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which, was practically judicial it has always been under some other form. 
They have exercised a somewhat arbitrary and anomalous authority in 
defence of their own privileges. They have passed bills of attainder and bills 
of pains and penalties ; but these take the form of legislative acts. Strictly 
judicial functions like those of the lords they have never claimed. 

One effect of the growth of the commons was to give a more definite 
position to the lords. As long as there was only one body, and that a fluc- 
tuating body, membership of the assembly could not be looked on as conferring 
any definite status. None but the bishops and earls had any undoubted 
personal claim. Some abbots, some barons were always summoned; but 
for a long time they were not always the same abbots or the same barons. 
So long as this state of things lasted no definite line could be drawn between 
those who were members of the assembly and those who were not. It was 
only when a new body arose by the side of the old one, a body which con- 
fessedly represented all persons who had no place in the older body, that 
membership of the elder body became a definite personal privilege. 


THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE 

As the growth of the commons at once raised and defined the position of 
the lords, so the general growth of the power of parliament at once defined 
and by defining strengthened the king’s prerogative. It now became a 
questioiji what acts were lawful to the king without the consent of parliament, 
and what acts needed that consent. It is clear that, whenever prerogative 
was defined, it was at once limited and strengthened. But the very strength- 
ening was of the nature of a limitation. A power which was directly or 
indirectly bestowed by jaarliament ceased to be a power inherent in the crown. 
The struggle was, therefore, a hard one. The kings strove to hold their 
ground at every point, and to escape from the fetters which the nation strove 
to lay upon them. When the commons tried to make the king dismiss evil 
councillors or moderate the expenses of his household, when they tried to 
regulate the oppressive right of pui’veyance, the king was apt to find a loop- 
hole in some protest or reservation or saving clause. So the kings strove 
to keep the power of arbitrary taxation in their own hands, by drawing dis- 
tinctions between customs and other sources of revenue. So they strove to 
keep the power of legislation without the coasent of parliament, by drawing a 
distinction between statutes and ordinances, and by pretending to a right to 
suspend the operation of statutes. The greater and the smaller council were 
alike fragments of the national assembly, and both alike derived their special 
shape from the practice of personal summons. If one body so formed had the 
right of legislation, it might be argued that the other body so formed had it also. 
So again, as the commons grew, the fonn of their petitions, praying that such 
and such an enactment might be made by the king with the consent of the 
lords, seemed to recognise the king as the only real lawgiver. It might 
suggest the thought that he could, if he would, exorcise his legislative powers, 
even though the commons did not petition, and though the lords did not 
assent. A crowd of loop-holes were thus opened for irregular doings of all 
kinds : for attempts on tho part of the kings to evade every constitutional 
fetter; for attempts to reign without parliaments, to impose taxes by their 
own authority, or to legislate with the consent only of their own council, or 
of some other body other than a regular parliament. By the end of the 
fourteenth century we may say that the constitution and the powers of parlia- 
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iiicnt were, as far as the letter of the law went, much the same as they are 
now. But it took throe hundred years more to secure the observance of the 
letter of the law. 


WAH, PBACK, AND THE SUCCESSION 

In those days a power was either exercised directly oi' it was not exercised 
at all. Thus one most important power which was ficely exercised by our 
most ancient assemblies, but which modoni parliaments shrink from directly 
exorcising— the power of making peace and war— was in the fourteenth cen- 
tury in a v(;ry irregular state. Sometimes parliament claims a voice in such 
inattei's; soiuetimcs Lh(! king sc'cms to thrast a control over them on an un- 
willing [)arliamont. _ That ts to say, th(> kings wished to make parliament 
share llu; responsibility oi their acts. A parliament could hardly refuse 
to support the king in a war which it had itself apjiroved. The wars of Ed- 
ward III, and his constant calls for money, made freiiueiit parliaments needful, 
i’erhaps no other series of events in English history did so much to stronglhen 
and define every iiarlianientary power. 

But it was mainly by the petitioning position of the commons that all 
IKiwer has thus been (Irawii into the hands of parliament. Any matter might 
become the subject of a petition of the commons. It followed that, as tlieir 
petitions gradually grew into demands which could not be resisted, every 
matter might become the subject of legislation by f lic commons. In their 
position as petitioners lay their strength. They only petitionc'd, whilst the 
king (inaeted and the lonls assented. Buf. the huinlikir position gave them 
the first word. The enacting power of the king gradually came to be a more 
power of refusing to enact, a jiower which has long ci'ased to be exercised, 
'riio humble petitioiu'rs came to be the proposers of eviuything, ami so to b<‘ 
the masters of everything. They had the privilege of the pnirof/aliva Iribua. 

l'hej)()W(T of parliament to sel,U(' f.lio succession to the crown — that is, 
the ancient rij^ht of eleotkui, iii another shape, comes more largely into play 
at a lahtr {leriod. Wo have, however, one of tlut greatest instaiiecs of its 
e.Korcise in the deposition of Eichurd and the settUunent of the crown on 
lleiu’y fV arid his heirs. And twelve years before tlu- ancient doctrine was 
carri('<l out in practrice, it was solemnly deelan'd by Bishop Arundel and 
Tlnmias, duke of Oloucr'ster, speaking in the name of parliament, that, by an 
ancient statult', parliument, with the common consiuit of the nation, hud a 
right to dejiose a king wlio failed to govern acirording to the laws and by the 
advice of his peers, and to call to the throne some other member of the royal 
family in his stead. Most certainly there never w-as such a statute in the 
form of a statute; but the rloctrine simply expressed the immemorial prin- 
ciple on which the nation had always acted wluiiiever it was needful. Ami 
the staLoment that there was a shitiite to that effect was ixirhaps simiily an 
instance of the growth of the dootrines of the profe.ssional lawyers. Men wore 
beginning to forget that the earliest written law was nothing more tlian 
immemorial custom committed to writing. They wore bc'ginnirig to think that, 
wherever tlwu’e was law or even custom, it must have had its beginning in aonie 
written even if forgotten enactment. 

The powers of parliament in this ago, and the external influences under 
which iiarliamonts acted, cannot be better illustrated than by a comparison 
of the last two parlianicxits of Edward III. The parliament of 1876, which 
lived in men’s rnemories by the name of the Good Parliament, had the full 
support of th(t prince of Wales. It was able to overthrow the king's ministers, 
M. w.—voi/. xvjti, 2 n. 
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to remove liis favourite, Alice Ferrers, from court, and to encumber him with 
a coimcil. A crowd of petitions of various kinds were presented, some of 
them insisting on freedom of election. The houses separated , the prmcc died : 
all the acts of the parliament were set at nought; most of them were reversed 
by a packed parliament the next year. Yet even this packed parliament 
established some wholesome doctrines, and amongst others enacted that no 
statute should be made at the petition of the clergy without the consent of 
the commons. The same alternation of reforming and reactionary parlia- 
ments is found under Richard II. There is no surer witness to the importance 
of any assembly, or other institution, than the fact that the ruling powers 
find it convenient to corrupt or pervert it.^‘ 





CHAPTER XTV 
HENRY IV AND IIENJIY V 

fJ3S9-1122 AD.] 

The claim to tho crown whicli Iloury of Dauca.st(!r made “ in hi.s mother 
tonjfuc,” was a, wcdl con-sklorcd i'onii of words. The averment that “the 
realm was on tho point to be undone for default of pjovernment and iiudoins 
of t.h<! f!:oo<l laws,” was tho true foundation <jf th<' depo.sition which tho pailia- 
ment had pronounced upon Richard. But the legal adviscirs of Henry took 
care to iiitrodueo a statciment of herediUiry right, lie, look the same great 
seal as liichard, with the single alteration of the name on the legcaid. The 
badges of tins house of Lancaster — the crowned and chained antelope, the 
swan, the red rose, and the columbine — decorate th(‘ illuminat('dmanuscrij)is 
of the Ijaneastrian jaalod. The claim of Ih'nry was equivocally put. Richard 
being deposed, Henry was not the ne.xt in the'line of inheritance as tliegratid- 
soii of I'kiwurd HI. The posterity of Lioiw'l, duke of (Harence, the sccoinl 
.son of J'ldward HI, had a prior claim to that of the heir of John of Haunt, 
tii(! third son. 

At th(' time of Rie, hard’s de]>osition, the heredihiry claim of the Clareius- 
l)ranch_was v(!sted in Edtnuiid Mortimer, earl of March, who wiis the grandson 
of Phili})i>a, the chiughter of Ijionel. But he was only ton years of ag<i. In 
tls' sc'rmon which the archbi-sliop of (lanterbury preached when Hk; parlia- 
ment d(‘po.s(!d Richard and chose Hemy, he took for his text, “A man shall 
reign ov(U' niy jjcople” ; and he deseanted on the; theim; that when the King of 
kings tihroa.ten('d his i)eople, he said, “ 1 will make e.hildr<in to rule over them.” 
Nothing (iould moni distinctly fjoint to tlni young earl of March. The claim by 
bliKsl from" the good king Henry Til,” would have .stood Henry of LiUicaater 
in little avail, had he not be{m known as a, man of vigour and ability, at the 
head of a powerful army, supported by the chief nobles, tl«! favourite of th(» 
people. Edmund M<}rtimer, set aside by the revolution of U199, clie<l without 
iH.sue in 1 42'1 . He liad a sister, Anne, who married the secojul son of EdmunrI 
Langley, duke of York; and in her son arose the pretension to the crown of 
the house of York. The chronicler, Hal),f' ouamtly but most justly said, 
“What misery, what nxurdcr, and what execrable plagues this famous region 
hath suffered by the division and dissension of the renowned bouses of ijan- 
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caster and York, my wit cannot comprehend, nor my tongue declare, neither 
yet my pen fully set forth.” This is the tragical story that arises out of the 
deposition of Richard II. It is a story well known to the English people, 
for it has been told in the dramatic form by a great historical teacher. 

I^en the deposed Richard hoped that his cousin would be “good lord to 
him,” he hoped for an impossibility. To retain some portion of his state, to 
be served by an expensive household, to appear in public would have been 
fatal to the quiet rule of the house of Lancaster. To pernait him to reside 
abroad would have been dangerous to the safety of the kingdom. The lords 
in parliament attempted to meet the difficulty by a resolution, which was to 
be kept secret, that it seemed advisable to them that the late king should be 
put under a safe and secret guard, in a place where no concourse of people 
might resort to hun, and with no attendant who had been familiar to him 

about his person. When the (Ques- 
tion was put to the lords, the earl 
of Northumberland said, “The 
king would have his life saved.” 
Four days afterwards the king 
came to parliament; and it was 
df'tennined that Richard, late king 
of England, should be adjudged 
to perpetual imprisonment, in safe 
and secret ward. FroLs.sarlc truly 
says, “Every man might well con- 
sider that ho should never come 
out of prison alive.” In the par- 
liament of October, 1399, all the 
old hatreds and jealousies were 
revived, in the discussion of the 
conduct of the lords who had ap- 
pealed Gloucester, Arundel, and 
Warwick of treason. 

The most violent disputes took 

g lace. The terms, so odious to 
onourable ears, of “liar” and 
“traitor,” were freely exchanged, 
and gauntlets were thrown on the floor of the house. The lords appellants 
lost the honejurs and the lands which Richard had bestowed on them for 
their subserviency. But they escaped all other ptmishment. The duke of 
Aumale sank down to earl of Rutland; and the dukes of Exeter and Surrey, 
Richard’s half-brothers, to earls of Huntingdon and Kent. Violent as this 
parliament was, it wisely sought to restrain future violence. It limiteci trea- 
son to the offences enumerated in the act of Edward III, in which that chief 
crirne against civil government was taken out of the hands of the king’s 
justices, and “what are treasons” was declared in parliament. It referred 
the accuser in a case of treason to the courts of law, abolishing those ap- 
peals of treason which had been productive of such evil effects. It forbade 
any delegation of the powers of parliament to a committee. It tried to re- 
strain the quarrels of great nobles, by forbidding any person, except the 
king, to give liveries to his retainers. All this was indicative that the reign 
of justice was come back. In less than three months, in a confederacy of 
nobles, it was determined to attempt the restoration of Richard, and to drive 
Henry from power. 
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The plot became known to the vigilant king, disclosed to him unwillingly 
by Rutland, who was one of the confederates. Windsor castle was surprised ; 
but the forewarned Henry was in London levying an army, llie conspirators 
marched to the west, proclaiming King Richard. At Cirencester they were 
attacked in their quarters by the burghons, and the carls of Kent and Salis- 
bury w'cre seized and beheaded. The citizens of Bristol, in the same way, 
secured and evccuted Lord Lumley and Lord Despenser. Huntingdon was 
put t<j death by the tenants of the duke of Gloucester at Plashey. The popular 
aUachment to Henry was thus signally manifested. There wero a few’ execu- 
tions under the legal judgment of the courts of law. The insurrection wuis 
at the beginning rif January. Before the expiration of a month it was stated 
that the late king had died at Pontefract. The body was conveyed to London, 
and there shown, with tin; face exjiosed, so that those who Imew Richard 
ttiighl id('ntify him. _ The obse<juios of the (h'posed king w'ere performed in 
Ht. Paul’s, IL'iiry b('ing ijrcsenl, and tli(‘ corp-se was suh-'-efiuently interred at 
bangl('y. Henry V, upon eoruing to th(‘ tlirone, caus<;d it to be removed to 
W(‘Htmm.s(.cr Abbey. 

THK WKLSII REVOLT. THE KATE OP RIOUAIH) 

During the later years of the reign of Richard, however distasteful his 
nile might have been in England, there w'as a strong attachment to him in 
Wales. When he sailed from Ireland to meet, his enemy, he landed in Wales, 
confident that he should tluTC find a pow'i.'rful army. His procrastination 
alone caiused the dispersion of lliat army. Thc! statute book show's bow- 
obnoxious w'tus the revolution of Idhf) to the Wh-lsh hordfirors. A parliament 
was held at Westminster in the second year of Ihuiry’s n'ign, MOO-140], 
when the commons cunqihuiuid of the ravages of tin* Welsh in the countric,s 
joining upon tlu' marclies of Wales by carrying off cattle and arrest iiig mer- 
cliants._ Various strong measuri's wore then onactutl, (piite .sullicient in tlieir 
S(iV(Te injustice to produce a genw-al revolt. It w'us iK)t enough t,o saiuition 
rejirisals upon Welsh property and persons; but it W'as ordained that no 
WiJshman should he permitted t.o purchase laud in England, and that no 
“ wliolo hlnglishman ” should he convkdcid at t,lHi suit of any Welshman within 
Wah’s, except by the judgment of English justices. To make the separation 
of the two nations complete, it w-as also ordained that no \^■elKhman should 
he, thcn<!eforth cho.sen to be citizen or burgess in any hlnglish city or town. 
The next year, another parliame.nt passed more slringent measures, amongst 
which it wiw enacted that no W<;lshmau should Ix^ar arms_ nor defensible 
armour. The country was in insurrection ; the Welsh had found a leader. 
"Tt is ordained and slablished that no Englishman married to any Welsh- 
woman of the amity juul alliance of Owen of Gleindour, traitor l.o our sover- 
eign lord, or to any other Welsliwomaii afl<ir the nilxJlion of the said Owen, 
shall Ik* put in any otRce in Wakis, or in the marche.s of the same.” 

Owen of fileindour — ortis we now write, Ow'cn Clendower— was one of 
the most nunarkahle men of this pc'riod. C^laiming descent from the ancitait 
British princesj hciing the great-grandson of the famous Llewelyn, he might 
still have r(*mamod a pciaceful huulowner in Wales, but for the deposition of 
the master whom ho had served as an esquire of his imuseholil. iOducuted 
at one of the inns of court in London, he possessed an amount of knowkidge 
which made him rcganled as a necromancer by his simple exmntvymcu. His 
property was contiguous to that of Lord (Iny do Ruthyu, and tlu* Anglo- 
Norman baron claimed ami soizetl some portion of it,, Glendowcr petitioned 
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the parliament of 1400 for redress. His petition was dismissed by the peers, 
with the scornful answer that they “ cared not for barefooted rascals.” He 
took arms, made Lord Grey his prisoner, and wasted his barony. 

But the private feud became a national revolt. The mountains again 
heard the bardic songs, which were applied to the new hero who had arisen to 
restore the glory of the ancient Britons. Henry thought to stop the popular 
voice by decreeing that “no waster, rhymer, minstrel, nor vagabond be any 
wise sustained in the land of Wales.” The Welsh scholars of Oxford and 
Cambridge departed to their own country, in 1401, to aid the rebellion, and 
the Welsh labourers employed in England escaped to join their coimtrymcn. 
Owen Glendower, by the general voice of the people, was declared princo of 
Wales. Before the rebellion had attained any veiy extensive organisation, 
Harry Percy (Hotspur) and Prince Henry were engaged in different parts 
of the country against the insurgents. Henry of Monmouth, in 1401, was in 
his fourteenth year. His command in Wales could have been only nominal ; 
and we are glad, therefore, to believe that a letter of this period, addressed 
in his name to the council, was a more official communication. The boy is 
made to say, describing his triumphal progress, “We caused the whole place 
to be set on fire : we laid waste a fine and populous country.” This is learning 
the lessons of chivalry at a very early age. Ho continued, however, in au- 
thority, but was much straitened in his slaughter and burnings for want of 
money to pay his archers and men-at-arms. In 1402, Sir Edmund Mortimer, 
uncle to the young earl of March, went against Glendower; and, his army 
being utterly routed in Radnorshire, he was taken prisoner. 

The king now determined to go in person, “ to check the insolences and 
malice of Owen Glendower and other rebels.” His expedition was fruitless. 
The royal army, in the month of August, was exposed to storms of rain, 
snow, and hail, and Glendower was alleged to have raised them by hi,s wicked 
sorcery. That autumn the sagacious Welshman defied all the power of Eng- 
land in his mountain fastnesses. In the succeeding winter ,_ his prisoner, Ed- 
mund Mortimer, became his friend and ally. Henry, with that jealousy 
which formed a part of his character, refused to ransom his “ beloved cousin ” ; 
and Mortimer consoled himself by marrying the great Welsh chieftain’s 
daughter. On the 13tb of December, 1402, he writes thus to his tenants: 
“Very dear and well-beloved, I greet you much, and make known to you that 
Owen Glyndor has raised a quarrel, of which the object is, if King Richard be 
alive, to restore him to his crown; and if not, that my honoured nephew, who 
is the right heir to the said crown, shall be king of England, and that the said 
Owen will assert his right in Wales. And I, seeing and considering that the 
said quarrel is good and reasonable, have consented to join in it, and to aid 
and maintain it, and, by the grace of God, to a good end. Amen! ” 

“ If King Richard bo alive ” ! It is nearly three years since King Richard’s 
body was exposed in St. Paul’s Church— a public act known to all the king- 
dom, and especially known to all such as Sir Edmund Mortimer. How can a 
doubt now be raised, “if King Richard be alive”? In six months from the 
dale of this letter, a great host, headed by the Pcrcys, will be looking for 
Glendower to fight with them against King Henry; and before they meet him 
in Hateley Field near Shrewsbury, they will denounce the usmrpiug king as a 
murderer in the following words: “Thou hast caused our sovereign lord and 
thine, traitorously within the castle of Pomfret [Pontefract], without the con- 
sent or judgment of the lords of the realm, by the space of fifteen days and 
so many nights, with hunger, thirst, and cold, to i)eriHh.” How are these 
contradictions to be solved? For years, Henry had to struggle against two 
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popular beliefs. The first, and the most natural, was, that he had put 
lUchard to death. 

That ho died by violence is highly probable. His removal would add 
nmch to the safety of his succo-ssor, and every opportunity was afforded l)y 
his secret imprisonment to effect this removal by the foulest means. Thus 
Henry was publicly accused by the Percys of having procured Richard’s death 
by slarvation. The duke of Orleans, in 1403, in a letter to Henry, insinuated 
that he was guilty of the murder, and the king replied: “With regard to 
that jiassage in your letter where you speak of the death of our very dear 
cousin and lonl, whom God absolve, saying ‘God knows how it happened, and 
by whom that death wa.s done,’ we know' not with what intent such words are 
used ; but if you mean and dare to say that his death w'as caused by our order, 
or witli our consent, wo say that is false, and you will say what is false as often 
iis you shall say .so ; .as the true God know’.s, whom we call to witness • offering 
our body against yours in single combat, if you will or dare to prove it.” In 
an ago wlimi the apix'uls of kings to h('uvon were occasionally of im more value 
than “ dicers’ oaths,” this will not go for much. An account from a contem- 
porary states that Bir Jfierce Kxton, with a band of assassins, entered his 
prison at Pontefraet, nnd that Richard, seizing a battlc-axc, fell bravely fight- 
ing with une<iual numhem. Homo yeans ago Richard’s tomb was opened in 
Westminster abbey, and no mark.s of violence ajipc'ured on hi.s .skull, on which 
l,he contemporary ri'latcs that he received his death-wound. Walsingham,/ 
the chronicler, affirms ns common rumour that Richard died by voluntary 
sfarvatiou. h'roissart'' says, “ Ilow Richard died, and hy wliat means, I could 
not t('ll will'll T wrote (his chronicle.” The quastiou is no nearer its solution 
after four centuries and a half. 

The other pojmlar belief, the most embarras.sing to Henry, was that Richard 
had escajx'd from I’oiitefract and w’lus living in Hcotland. For several years 
th(*re were proclamations against those who .sjiread this rumour, and some 
were punished by death for this oftVnce. 1'he belief gi'adually passed away 
from the popular mind ; and the chronielei's explain tliat a man named Herle, 
a sf'rvant to King Hichanl, having heard I, hat his ohl master was alive in 
Hcotland, came over from fi’rancc, pi'rsuaded the court fool to personate the 
ex-king, and was eventually executed us a traitor for the deception which 
had entrapped many jicrsons into the confidi'tice that Richard was coming to 
claim his crown. The fondness for “historic doubts” ha.s revived the belief 
in our own times. It is stated that Richard's e.scape from Pontefract is 
proved by documents in the Record Office ; that this escape was effectcil in 
connection with the rising of 14(X), in which ho was proclaimeii by the earls 
who afterwards suffered as traitors ; that there are entries in the public ac- 
counts of Hcotland of exjwnKes for the custody of King Richard of England; 
and that Hicluird lived till 14 19 in Btirlhig castle, in astute of imbecility. I'lio 
vague and contradictory accounts of the manner of Richard’s death'by vio- 
lence give some little sanction to the belief that he was not nuirdensl at all. 
But if we even accept the explanation that another body Wits substituted for 
llMshard’s at St. Paul’s on the 14th of March, 1400, and that Henry and his 
court went tlirough the mummery of his false ot>sequio8, we hav(5 still so many 
difficulti<!H to reconcile that wo have little hesitation in believing that the 
Richard of Stirling castle was an impostor. The French believed in Richard’s 
death when the son of the duk(! of Orleans married Isabella in 1406. In the 
same year the lords addressed Henry, praying that those “might be put to 
prison who preach and publish that Richard, late king, who is dead, should bo 
in full life” ; or that “ the fool in Scotland” is that King Richard who is dead. 
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The Statate de Heretico Combiireiulo 

However defective may be tlie evidence upon which impartial history 
must condemn or acquit Henry IV of the murder of Richard II, he must 
bear the infamy of a political crime of broader and deeper significance. He 
was the first English king who put m^ to death by statute for their religious 
belief. He came to the throne with almost the unanimous support of 

the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. Archbishop Arun- 
del was his great upholder ; 
and this primate made 
Henry his instrument for 
the destruction of those 
who had assailed the cor- 
ruptions of the church. 
Henry’s father had been a 
supporter of Wycliffci The 
son of John of (Jaunt was 
to bo the pors(;culor of 
Wyclifi'o’s followers. 
Henry was carried to the 
throne with the avowal 
of popular principles. Th(i 
lay barons and the com- 
moiu3 were opposed to the 
pretensions of the church 
to be above all inquiry — 
a dominant and irrespon- 
sible power. But Henry 
knew the strength of a 
body that, according to an 
estimate of his time, pos- 
sessed one third of the 
Detail of Ltctbpibli) Cathedrai- revenues of the kingdom. 

(Thirteenth and fourteenth centunos. Beaioged and greatly dam- the firSt year of hiS 

afiod by the Puritans ru 1()43) rglgjl , 5 ^ 9.3 passed the Stat- 

ute De herelico com- 
btirendo~“ the first statute and butcherly knife,” says Prynne, “that the 
impeaching prelates procured or had against the poor preachers of Christ’s 
gospel.” 

The fiery persecution of Archbishop Arundel was grounded upon these 
charges; “Whereas it is showed to our sovereign lord the king on the behalf 
of the prelates and the_ clergy,^ that divers false and perverse people of a cer- 
tain new sect, of the faith, of the sacraments of the church, and the authority 
of the same damnably thinking, and against the law of God and of the church 
usurping the <)ffice of preaching, do perversely and maliciously in divers places 
within the said realm, under the colour of dissembled holiness, preach and 
teach these days openly and privily divers new doctrines, and wicked heretical 

* “Tile petition and the statute are botli in Latin, which is unusual in the laws of this time, 
in a subsequent petition of the commons this act is styled ^ the statute made in the second year 
reign, at the request of the prelates and clergy of your kingdom^’ which 
atiords a presumption that it had no regular assent of parliatuent.”— 
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ami erroneous opinions, contrary to the same faitli and blessed determinations 
ol holy church , and of .such sect and wicked doctrine and opinions they make 
unlawful conventicles and confederacies, they hold and exercise schools, they 
make and write books, they do wickedly instruct ami inform people, and as 
much as they may excite and stir them to sedition and insurrection, and make 
great strife and division among the people, and other enormities horrible to 
be heard daily do perpetrate and commit.'’ The “convenient remedy” for 
such “novelties and excesses” was that none should preach, write, or teach 
against liie faith of holy church ; that all having in their possession books or 
writings of such wicked doctrines ami opinions should deliver them up, or he 
arrested and firoceeded against by the diocesan ; and, finally, that if any per- 
sons be before the diocesan charged with such wicked preachings and t(>achings, 
and should refuse to abjure, or afU-r abjuration lall into relapse, they should 
be loft to the secular court; and the sheriff of a county, or mayor or bailifis 
of a city or borough, after sentence, shall r(>cei\ e the same [lersons, and every 
one of them, “and tliem, before the people, do (cause) to be burned, that such 
punishment may strike in fear to the minds of other.” 

Henry IV was no impassive tool of the persecuting churchmen. The first 
victim was William Salter, a London clergyman, who was burned on the 12th 
of February, 1401. The stake and the fugot wen* in full activity, till the 
commons slmildered at the atrocities which Englishmen had now first to (ui- 
<lure. Ill the reign of Richard 11 the commons would not permit that the 
church should imprison heretics without the king’s consent . Now heretics 
were to he Inirned U|)on the .sole sentence of the ccole.siaKtical courts. A peti- 
tion of the lords in HOG, which we have just referred to, inixe.s uji the charges 
of heresy against certain preachers and teachers witli tin* charge of publishing 
rumours tliat King Richard was alive. This alleged offence was a [lossible 
cause of the king's bitterness against them. Hut it was also .set fortJi in that 
}»etition that they stirrc'd and moved the people to take away their temjioral 
[lossessioiis from the prelates; and, it was added, “in case that this (*vil pur- 
posfi bo not resisted by your royal majesty, it is very likely that in process of 
time they will also excite the people of your kingdom to take away from the 
lords temporal their po.s.sos.sions and heritages.” The com!non.s, who had also 
temporal po.s.Hessions to lose, did not share this apprehension. They prayed 
Henry, in 1410, that the statute against the Lollards might be repealed, or 
even mitigated, lie replieil that lie wished one more severe had been pa.s.sed ; 
and, to show how practical was hu? intolerance, ho immediately signed a war- 
rant for the burning of John Badhy, a Lollard. The commons deeply resented 
the temper of the king, and refused to grant a subsidy to be levied yearly 
without their renewed u.s,sent. 


FBANOE AND SOOTLANn 

It was with no vague meaning that Bhake.speare put into the mouth <_)f 
Henry IV the aphori.sm, “ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” His 
niign’ was a perkxl of continued assault and dang(>r on every side. France 
and Scotland Kifusod to rocogni.so Henry as the sovereign of England. Their 
truces, they maintained, were with Richard, and not with a usurper. With 
hYnnce the king was anxiously desirous of peace. But the princes and nobk's 
of Franco, considering the deposition of Richard as the aet of the people, were 
craving to punish a nation whieli they held as the most dangerous on earth 
through its pride amd insolence. The king of Prance, subject to partial 
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attacks of insanity, had received a terrible shock by the announcement of the 
events that had deprived his daughter of her queenly rank. Isabella was 
conducted back to Calais with ceremonies almost as magnificent as those 
which had attended her marriage five years before. But Henry, straitened 
in his finances, did not send back with her the dower which Richard had 
received. The duke of Orleans was for commencing hostilities against Henry. 
The duke of Burgundy was more cautious. These rival uncles of the insane 
king by their furious discords kept France in a state of disorder and terror 
which rendered the government incapable of any great enterprise. Bordeaux, 
and other parts of Gascony, were still retained by the English government, and 
these were attacked by the duke of Burgundy. But the people clung to the 
English rule. 

In 1400 Henry invaded Scotland. He marched to Edinburgh, and left 
the usual mark of feudal royalty by burning the city. In 1402 the Scots 
invaded England. Henry was chasing Glendower in the land of the ancient 
Britons, and attributing to necromancy the ill success which courage and 
constancy had prepared for him. The Scottish earl of March, who had ab- 
jured his allegiance to his own sovereign, had defeated the invading Scots at 
Hepburn Moor. The earl Douglas came with a great army to revenge the 
loss. They advanced beyond the Tyne, devastating and plundering with 
more than usual fierceness and rapacity. But the earl of Northumberland, 
his son Henry Percy, and the earl of March had collected a large force in their 
rear, and awaited their return near Wooler. On Holyrood Day, the 14th of 
September, the Scots took up a strong position on Homildon Hill. The 
English army was placed on an opposite eminence. Percy commanded a 
descent into the valley; and as the Scots lined the sides of Homildon Hill, 
the English archers picked down their men with unerring aim, while Douglas 
gave no order for advance. At last the Scots charged down the steep, and 
the English retired a little. Again they halted, and again the deadly shafts 
flew so sharp and strong that few could stand up against the “iron sleet.” 
The English men-at-arms in this battle drew not a sword. The victory was 
won by the terrible archers alone. Douglas and many nobles and knights were 
made prisoners, amongst whom was Murdoch Stewart, the son and heir of 
the duke of Albany, the regent of Scotland. The earl of Northumberland 
presented his illustrious prisoners to Henry, at Westminster, when the king 
exhorted Murdoch to be resigned to his captivity, for he had been taken on 
the battle-field like a true knight. The notion that Henry demanded the 
prisoners of Homildon Hill from the captors, that he might deprive them of 
ransom, is an error which Shakespeare derived from nallf* and Holinshed.^ 
It is distinctly proved that Henry reserved to the captors all their rights. 


THE REVOLT OE THE PERCYS 

The revolt of the Percys was possibly accelerated by the refusal of Henry 
to ransom Sir Edmmid Mortimer, whose sister had become the wife of Hot- 
spur. But the probability is that no sudden impulses of passion excited their 
resistance to the authority of the man whom they had seated on the throne. 
The king was so unconscious of having provoked their resentment by any act 
of his own self-will that the very army which encountered them at Shrews- 
bury; was led by him, “to give aid and support to his very dear and loyal 
cousins, the earl of Northumberland and his son Henry, in the expedition 
which they had honourably commenced for him and his realm against his 
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(‘iii'm'u'ri tlic Fcotcli.” But tlio Pcrcys hail just cause of complaint against 
tlu* government of Henry, in a matter which involvwl no jealousy of them 
power w hiitii had ailvuncf'd him to the Ihroue, as Hume describes the temper 
(if the king. Tlie I’ereys hud incuri-cd great exjicnses in their resistance to 
the (Scots, iuul th(' government of Henry had been unable to reimburse them. 

There are lellers to the king and to the council from the earl of Northum- 
berland, m till* summer of MOd, bitterly coinplainiiig of the non-payment of 
large sums due to him. Then* is a letter of the same period from Henry’s son, 
the prince of Wales, complaining that lus soldiers would not. remain with him 
unless they wen* jironijitly ]aud their wages; and an order is made by the 
king in foimcii, on the lUth of July, 1 103, that a thousand pounds should be 
sent to the prince, to enable him to keep his p(-ople together. It is clear that 
the king was surrouiided by iinancial embarrassments, which affected his 
own son as much ns the i’erc^s. lie satisfied t.he IhTcys as far as he could 
hy small payiui'iits and large piomises. Tiiey probably saw in IIkssc ouibar- 
ra..'sments a symidoia of the weakness of Henry’s government, and believed 
that the revolt of (ileiidower would enable them, in coiijunetion wuth 
him, to establish a governitK'nl. in which they .slioulil liave a more supnmic 
power than under the rule of the politic, Lancaster. They managed their 
plans with such eaution that wliilst the king was marching towards the north, 
expecting to join them in Northumberland, Hotspur was ijiarching through 
Lancashire and (fhoshire, proclaiming that Bicharcl was alive. At Burton- 
on-Treiit Ilemy heard the news of the revolt. Within a week he had fought 
the battle of Bhrewsbuiy, 

The prince of Wales was <m the W't'lsh borders, and joined his forces to 
thus<' of iii.s father befon* the army of Henry (iutereil Siirewsbury, on tlie 20th 
of July. Hotspur had been joined by Douglas and his Reots, and by his 
uncle, the carl of W'orcester, wit.h a body of (jlieshirc arcliers. Glondower 
was on his maroli from Carmartliensliirc; but the rapid movement of Henry 
to the west brought f.}io royal t.roops in tlie itresiiiKK* of the jiorthiTn army 
before the Welsh chieftain (jould unite his forces with thoseof liisconfcd(‘raloa, 
ITiidi'r the walls of Shrewsbury lay tlio insurgents. They retired a short dis- 
tance to Ilal.eley Field, Thi! solemn defiance of the confed(‘ratcs was sent 
to Ihmry during the uiglit, denouiKiing him and his adherents as “traitors, 
and subvorters of the commonwealth and kingdoin, and invaders, oppressors, 
and UHurptsrs of the rights of the true and direct heir of England and Franco.” 

Uateley Field is almut three rnih's from Bhrewsbuiy. It is a plain of no 
large, (extent, with a g(‘nUe range of hills rising towards the Welsh border. 
On that plain, when} he had fought for his life and jiis crowm, Henry after- 
wards caused a chapel to bo built and endowoil, wherein mass might bo chanted 
for the, souls of those who died in that battle and wore there interred. The 
mass is no longi'i’ there sung, but th<‘ro is the little chapel. As we stand upon 
that quiet plain— looking upon the ea.sl(>rn Haughmond hill, “the husky 
bill” of Bliakcsi)e,ar(}, and listen when “the southern wind doth play the 
Inimpet” — the words of the chronicler and the po(!t linger in our memories; 
and we think of that t,(!rrible hour when, in tlie words of irull,*» “suddenly the 
trumpets blew, and thti king’s part cried Sainct George! and the advemri^ 
eried Esperaned! Percy! and so, furiously, the armies joined,”_ThoNorthum- 
brian archers, who had done such terrible execution at llomildoii Hill, now 
drew their bow-strini94 against their hlnglish brothers. WaJsinghain/ tells us 
that the king’s men “ fell as the leaves fall on the ground after a frosty night 
at the approach of winter.” The troops of Henry recoiled before their slaugli- 
tering arrows, and before the charge which Iteroy and Douglas led. The 
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prince of Wales was wounded by an arrow in the face, but the valiant youth 
continued to fight where the battle was strongest. For three hours the field 
was contested with an obstinacy that marked the breed of the men who were 
fighting against each other. . 

“At the last,” says Hall,^ “the king, crying, ‘Saint George! Victory!’ 
broke the array and entered into the battle of his enemies, and fought fiercely, 
and adventured so far into the battle that the earl Douglas struck him down, 
and slew Sir Walter Bkmt and three others apparelled in the king’s suit and 
clothing.” The king was raised, and again “did that day inany a valiant 
feat of arms.” Hotspur at length fell , an arrow pierced his brain. His death 
struck a panic terror into the hearts of his brave followers. The straggling 
Welsh, who had joined the battle, fled to the woods and hills. The gallant 
Douglas was taken prisoner, and few or none of his Scots escaped alive. On 
that Hateley Field, where about fourteen thousand men were engaged on 
each side, one half were killed or wounded. The carl of Worcester, the 
baron of Kenderton, and Sir Richard Vernon were amongst the prisoners 
delivered to the king. At the market-cross of Shrewsbury, where, a hundred 
and twenty years before. Prince David of Wales had been executed as a traitor, 
Worcester, Kenderton, and Vernon pakl the penalty of their revolt with the 
same hoirible barbarities that w'en' inflicted, for the first time, upon the 
brother of Llewelyn. The earl of Northumberland was inarching his retain- 
ers through Durham, when he received the news of thedeath of Iiis son and 
his brother, and of the fatal issue of the .sudden revolt of his house. He hurried 
back to his castle of Warkworth and disbanded his men. The earl was com- 
manded to appear before the king at York. Henry was too politic to be un- 
necessarily severe ; and the elder Percy escaped, even without a forfeiture. 

But, in the midst of this groat success, the government of Henry had a 
constant fight to maintain agaiast numerous enemies. Tlie people of Eng- 
land were subjected to various miseries by the opposition that was raised to 
the Lancastrian rule. The French landed in Wales, and burned Tenby. 
Plymouth was burned by .ships from Brittany. Devonshire was harassed by 
descents on the coast. Reprisals, of course, took place; and the ilwellers 
on the French shores of the Channel had to endure tlic same sort of visita- 
tions. In 1404 Glcndower had so successfuUy assorted his power that the 
hYench government concludorl a treaty with him as “Owen, prince of Wales.” 
Henry of Monmouth was doing his duty as the representative of his fatlu'r 
in the Welsh borders. On the 11 th of March, 1405, he obtained a consi(lei‘- 
able victory atGrosmont. But this succo.ss had no decisive result. The king 
was again about to enter Wales with a large force, when a new revolt bioke 
out in the north of England. Tlie oarl of Northumberland, the earl of Not:- 
tingham. Lord Bardolf, andScropc, archbishop of York, confisk'rated to plae« 
the earl of March on the throne. He and his brother had been delivered from 
their honourable imprisonment at Windsor by the .skilful device of the widow 
of Do.spcnser, one of Richard ’.s favourites. 'They were immediately retaken ; 
and the duke of York — known by his plots and betrayal of others when 
Aumale and Rutland — was accused by the huly, his own sister, of being privy 
to the plot. The earl of Westmoreland cntrappeil two of the chief of the 
northern confederates into his hands — Scrope wul Nottingham. The arch- 
bishop and the earl were beheaded. Northunibcrlancl and Bardolf o.scaped to 
Scotland. 

The execution of the archbishop, which Gascoigno, tlie chief jirstico, refused 
to sanction — as the lay courts had no jurisdiction over a prelate — was an oflence 
against the church, and tlie pope issued a temporary sentence of oxcom- 
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uiunication asaiiist nil who had been concerned iu las death. That sentence 
was aftcrwjirils withdrawn. There is a story wliicli, if it rested upon good 
{‘vid('i)C‘(‘, would give us a notion that Henry, in addition to his other gx’cat 
talents, possi'hsod a considerable fund of humour. He chargotl a messenger 
to deliver tlu' armour of the archbishop to the pope, with these words of the 
lirothers of Joseph; ‘‘L<)! this have w'c found; know uoiv whether it bo thy 
son’s coal, or no.”i After the execution of Scrope and Nottingham, Henry 
successfully besieged Prudhoc and Warkworth, the castles of the carl of North- 
umberland; and took Berwick, which had beim delivered by Northumberland 
to (,iie Scots. Tiui unluqipy Peiey and Lorrl Bardolf wandered about for two 
vi'ars, endeavouring to organise, resistance to Henry’s consolidating power. 
In 1*107 there w'as souk* disconhait iu England, through the king’s demaml 
for suhsidh's; and the P(‘rcy and Bardolf llien ventured into Northumberland, 
raised their tenantry, and ri.“ked a lialth* with the sheriff of Yorkshire, Bir 
Thomas Hokeby, at Bramhain Moor, near J'adcaster. Northumberland closi'd 
his unhappy earner by falling in battle; and Bardoll, after being taken pris- 
oiK'i', died oi his wounds. 


TUB UAST YK.VHH OB lIK.^RY IV 

Thus eaine to an end the lOnglish insurrections against the sovereignty of 
Henry of fjarieastor. He had hold the throne for nine years against assaults 
tliat would (juickly have di'stroyi'd one of mere ordinary talent and energy. 
His mo.st olistinate enemy had been Owen Glendownr, a man of proportionate 
ability and force of chanicter. The great Welshman never yielded. In 1411 
he was excmjiled from Henry TV’s general pardon of the Welsh rebels. Jn 
Henry V, evf'ti afti'r his great triumph of Agiiipourt, sought to mak<‘ 
pi'uce with the uncomjiiered Owen, and to ri'ceivc him into his ullegiaiim*. 
The circumstances of his death are not recorded. Hi* probably sank into 
obscurity, and his memory was only jireserved in the h'geuds of his country- 
men, which told of his wandering on his native mountains and liis hillings in 
sea-girt caverns. Owyii’s Cave is still to be seen on the coast iff Merioneth. 
The, contest in which he was engaged was heltl to be a revival of (he ancient 
feud of Briton and Saxon; for iu 1431 the commons prayed that the for- 
feiture of the Glentlower lands might f>c enforced, for that Owen Glendower 
was a traitor, whose success would iiave Ixson “ to the destruction of all English 
tongue for evermore.” 

The connection of the goverament of Henry with the ijuarrels and in- 
trigues in France of the rival dukes of Orleans and Burgundy involves matti'rs 
of state jiolicy which have now but little interest. During the reign of the 
insane king, Charles VI, the kingdom was a prey to their rival factions. Or- 
leans, till* brother of the king, was murdered liy his cousin of Burgundy in 
1407, who justified the deed, and became master of the state. The revolt of 
his Flemish subjects rciiuirod his presence, and then the Orleanistw declared 
fiiin a public enemy. 

Hut John vSans-Peur was for a time too |iowerful to lie jiut down. The 
young duke of Orleans, who fiad kicn married to Isabella, the widow of 

P It is anmmui! to tiotico how thft same .story persists in cropping out^againand again in tlic 
courso of history. This identical story of tho coat-of-inail and iho pope, it will ho remembered, 
was related in tint Riign of llicliard I as having oeeurtnd in conuoetion with tlio revolt of tlie 
warlike bishop of Beauvais. Of course it is conceivable that Henry knew of tho snceoss of 
Uioliard’s action, and profited by the example. But tho story is good enough to boar two 
relations,] 
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Ricliard II, who died in 1409, took as a second wife the daughter of the count 
d’Armagnac. This count became tlie chief of the Orleanists, who thence- 
forward were called the Armagnacs. The young duke of Orleans demanded 
justice for the death of his father. The duke of Burgundy solicited aid from 
the king of England, who sent him eight hundred men-at-arms and a thou- 
sand bowmen. This assistance turned the scale in favor of Burgundy. But 
in 1412 the Armagnacs offered better terms to Henry, by agreeing to ac- 
knowledge him as duke of Aquitaine. The two factions at last be^an to con- 
sider that their quarrel had become complicated, by the intervention of one 
who would sacrifice both to regain the ancient power of the English in France. 
They agreed upon a peace. But Henry sent an army into Normandy under 
his second son, the duke of Clarence, who ravaged Maine and Anjou, and 
finally retired to Gascony, having received a large pa 3 mient as the cost of his 
expedition. 

The kingly and parental relations of Henry IV with the prince of Wales, 
during the latter years of this reign, have been variously described upon very 
imperfect information. It is extremely difficult to speak of the character of 
Henry of Monmouth without taking some colour from the most effective 
painter of character that all literatme has produced. Hallamfl' says: “The 
virtues of the prince of Wales are almost invidiously eulogised by tliose par- 
liaments who treat harshly his father; and these records afford a strong pre- 
sumption that some early petulance or riot has been much exaggerated by 
the vulgar minds of our chroniclers.” Shakespeare rescued the prince from 
the imputation of low debauchery by smTounding him with an atmosphere of 
wit, and by exhibiting his compunction for misspent hours in the midst of 
his revelries. Here we may leave the consideration of the prince’s private 
character, without believing that it is much sullied even by the somewhat 
doubtful story of his having struck the chief justice of England. 

But his public conduct, after he attained his majority in 1409, requires a 
brief notice. In 1410 he was made captain of Calais, and president of the 
council. In the capacity of president he is often found acting; and perhaps 
in his official position he witnessed the burning of John Badby for heresy, 
and offered him a yearly stipend if he would recant. But it would appear from 
some official records that the prince had an authority which was scarcely 
compatible with the jealous character of his father. Henry IV was in failing 
health, and the son was naturally at hand to assist in the public service. But 
records which state that certain business was transacted “in the presence of 
the king and of his son the prince” indicate a species of divided authority 
which might end in disunion. Hardyng,^ the rhyming chronicler, says * 

The king discharged the prince from his counsail, 

And set my lord Bir Thomas in his stead 

Chief of council, for the king's more avail. 

stow** says that the prince’s great popularity induced the king to believe 
that he intended to usurp the crown ; but that the prince, coming to his father 
with a large body of lords and gentlemen, whom he would not suffer to 
advance beyond the fire in the hau, declared that his life was not so desirable 
to him that he should wish to live one day under his father’s displeasure. 
Then the kin§ embraced him with tears, and said : “ My right dear and heartily 
beloved son, it is of tnith that I had you partly suspect, and, as I now per- 
ceive, undeserved on your part : I will have you no longer in distrust for any 
reports that shall be made imto me. And thereof I assure you, upon my 
honour.” Henry TV died on the 20th of March, 1413, in his forty-seventh year. 
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HENEY V AND THE LOLLAEDS 

Henry V was proclaimed king on the 21st of March, 1413. He was crowned 
at Westminster on the 9th of April, being then in the twenty-fifth year of 
his age. A parliament, having been summoned by writ, met at Westminster 
on the 15th of May. There was nothing very noteworthy in its proceedings. 
The king met his lords and commons with an aspect of love and conciliation. 
He had taken not only the most generous, but the most prudent resolution 
towards those who had been considered dangerous to his house. He restored 
the son of Henry Percy to his family inheritance, and he liberated the earl 
of March from prison. 

There were dangers, however, at home which the magnanimity of the king 
was not calculated to avert. The execrable laws against the ]ircachors of the 
“new doctrines” had not prevented the tenets ol Wycliffe from spreading 
through the nation and beyond the narrow bounds ol the island. It was a 
period of alarm for popes and prelates, and for all those who considered that 
the church was properly built upon a foundation of worldly riches and domin- 
ion. John Huss, a Bohemian priest, had become acquainted with the writings 
of Wycliffe, and he boldly preached the same doctiines as early as 1405. 
In 1414 the council of Constance held its first sitting, and Huss was summoned 
before it to declare his opinions. The brave man knew that he went at the 
risk of his life. He died at the stake in 1415. The same council decreed that 
the body of Wycliffe should be “ taken from the ground and thrown far away 
from the burial of any church.” It was thirteen years before this miserabh' 
vengeance was carried into effect, by disinterring and burning the fii-st Eng- 
lish reformer's body and throwing his ashes into a brook. “The brook,” 
says Fuller,” “did convey his ashes into Avon; Avon into Severn; Severn 
into the narrow seas; they into the main ocean. And thus the ashes of 
Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which is now dispersed all the world 
over.” 

But in the first year of Henry V the prelates sought to strike a more effec- 
tual terror into the followers of Wycliffe than could be accomplished by any 
insult to his memoiy. They resolved to take measures against one of the 
most powerful supporters of the Lollards, Sir John Oldcastlc, called Lord Cob- 
ham. He had been the friend of the king when prince of Wales ; and Henry, 
in the honest desire, as we may believe, to avert the consequences of ecelosia,s- 
tical vengeance, tried to induce 01dca.stlc to recant. He was inflexible, and 
the king then caused him to be arrested. On the 25th of Sc'ptember the un- 
daunted knight was brought before the synod, and there pleaded his cause 
with a vigour and abilit 3 r which have made him memorable amongst th(' 
martyrs of the Reformation. He was condemned 4is a heretic, and was 
handed over to the secular power. The king granted his ancient friend a 
respite of fifty days from the fiery penalty which awaited him ; and during 
that period Oldcastle escaped from his prison in the Tower. The danger to 
which their leader had been exposed, and the severities which appeared pre- 
paring for those who held to their conscientious opinions, precipitated the 
Lollards into a movement which made the state as anxious for their suppres- 
sion as was the church. Rumours went forth of a fearful plot to destroy 
all religion and law in England, and, in the overthrow of king, lords, and 
clergy, to make all property in common. There can be little doubt that this 
rumoured plot was a gross exaggeration of some indiscreet assemblies for the 
purpose of petition. 
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It was stated that in the fields of St. Giles, stretching to the Hampstead 
and Highgate hills, twenty-five thousand insurgents were to meet under the 
command of Sir Jolm Oldeastlo. At midnight of the 7th of January, 1414, the 
king went forth from the city gates with a mighty array, to encounter this 
army of desperate rebels. He found about eighty peisons. Others were sur- 
prised near Hoi-nsoy. Many of these unfortunate people were immediately 
executed; and Sir lloger Acton, a friend of Oldcastle, also suffered on the 
10 th of February. Henry proclaimed that the insurgents meant to destroy 
him and his brothers, to divide the realm into districts, and to elect Sir John 
Oldcastle president. These allegations appear too extravagant not to lead us 
to the belief that the conspiracy, if conspiracy there were, had for its sole 
object the mitigation of the penal laws against the preachers and receivers of 
Wycliffe’s doctrines. Within a few months a pardon was proclaimed to all 
the Lollards for the conspiracy, excepting Oldcastle and eleven others. Still 
prosecutions went on; and it is remarkable that the king pardoned many so 
prosecuted, after they liad been convicted. The general body of Lollards 
were grievously punished for the indiscretion of some of their number. A 
new statute was passed, givhig all judges and magistrates power to arrest 
all persons suspected of Lollardism, binding them by oath to do their utmost 
to root up the heresy ; and enacting that, in addition to capital punishment, 
the lands and goods of such convicted heretics should be forfeited to the king. 
It was three years before the vengeance of the church fell on Oldcastle. He 
was taken in 1418, while Henry was in Franco, and was burned, under the 
diichiration of the archbishop and his provincial synod that he was an incor- 
rigible heretic. 

IIKNKY V AND FRANCE 

The factions of the Burgundians and Armagnacs were carrying on their 
desolating contests in France, when Henry V came to the throne. Henry IV 
had endeavoured to avail himself of their distractions by siding with one or 
the other party as best suited his policy. His son adopted a bolder course. 
When the Treaty of Bretigny was violated by the French, Edward III re- 
assumed the title of king of BVance, and went to war again to assert his pre- 
tended right. There had been several renewed truces between the two king- 
doms, but no pacification, and no decided settlement of the contested claims. 
The unhapjiy condition of the French nation was an encouragement to the 
ambition of the young king of England, who had been trained from his earliest 
years in war and policy. An embassy was sent to Paris to negotiate for a 
prolongation of the truce. 

Then was su^estod a pacification, by the marriage of Henry of England 
with Catherine, the youngest daughter of the insane Charles VI. It was ^so 
proposed to the duke of Burgimdy that his daughter should be queen of Eng- 
land. But the Orleanists were now supreme. Within a year from his acces- 
sion Henry suddenly put in a claim to the crown of France, in renewal of the 
old claim of Edward TIL fJpon the rejection of this claim the king of Eng- 
land made demands far more unreasonable than were agreed to by Ms great- 
grandfather, when the Peace of Bretigny was concluded. The lYench govern- 
ment consented to give up all the ancient territories of the duchy of Aqui- 
taine, and to marry the (laughter of Charles VI to Henry, with a dowty of 
600,000 crowns. An embassy was sent to France, when the amount of the 
proposed dowry was increased to 800,000 crowns; and the demand of Henry 
for the cession of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou was rejected. The I^^ch 
then sent an embassy to England, when Henry demanded Normandy and all 
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the tonitories ceded by the Peace of Bretigny, under the threat that he would 
otherwise take arms to enforce his claim to the crown of Franco. On the 16tli 
of April, 1415, he aunouucecl at a great council his determination to recover 
“his inheritance.” He had previously obtained a supply from parliament' 
“for the defence of the kingdom of England and the safety of the seas”; and 
the supply was thus limited, although the king had avowed his intention to 
that parliament of making a claim to the kingdom of France. Plistoriaus 
arc of opinion that the lords spiritual, with the new archbishop, Chicheley, as 
their organ, had urged the king to this decision, to divert the attention of the 
people from those questions of the doctrine and discipline of the church 
which had become so formidable. 

The probability is that, Henry hav- 
ing become an instrument m their 
hands for putting down by terror 
those new doctrines which had 
spread from England to the Con- 
tiiKint, they were ready in return to 
gratify his personal ambition by 
advocating his designs upon France. « 

The character of Homy’s enter- 
prise is often misunderstood. It is 
said that, whatever claim Edward 
III might have had to the crown 
of France, Henry V could have none. 

It is said that according to Edward 
Ill’s doctrine, by which the right 
to the crown might pa.s,s through 
females to the male rejiresentatives, 
the rights of Edward HI had passeil 
to Roger, earl of March. So, as a 
matter of genealogy, they certainly 
had, and as a matter of genealogy 
there was doubtless an inconsistency 
in the us(( of the French title by 

Henry IV and Henry V. But the true way of looking at the matter is 
that both the Peace of Bretigny and the truce made in the latter years of 
Richard IT had been broken by th<* French, that the war was going on at 
Henry’s accession, and that all that Hcn^ V did was to throw the whole 
national power, guided by his own genius, into its prosecution. 

At a council on the 17th of April the king appointed his brother, the duke 
of Bedford, to be lieutenant of the kingdom during his ahseiice. The next- 
day ho lieclared what should bo the payment for tlie lords and knights who 
should be retained for his voyage to Frauen, with the daily payment of each 
man-at-arms and each archer. The rate of pay was, for a iluke, J3s. 4(1. per 
day; for an earl, Os. 8d. ; for a baron, 4s.; for a knight., 2s.; for every oth<'t 
mau-at-arms, Is. ; and for an archer, 0(1. Groat nobk's and others contracted 
to furnish Iarg(! bodies of troops at this rate, well and sufficiently mounted) 
armed, and arrayed. But the first quarter’s wages were re(iuired to lie paid 
in advance, and pledges wen* giv(!n for the payment of the second quarter. 
(Jontracls were made for carpenters and other artisans, for wagons, and bow 
and arrows. The king pledged jewels for the perfonuance of some of these 
contracts, and he raised largo sums as loans upetn jewels and plate. Ships 
and sailors wore impressed. Surgeons were providcjd. Many officers of the 
II. w.— voi,. xvm. 2 M 
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royal household were to attend upon the king, with no fewer than fifteen 
minstrels. On the 18th of June Henry set out for Westminster, going in 
procession to St. Paul’s, accompanied by the mayor and citizens in their guilds. 
At Winchester he awaited the arrival of an embassy from France. According 
to one French historian, Laboureur, Henry haggled about terms in the spirit of 
a usurer. The archbishop of Bourges, who was of the embassy, is accused 
by our chroniclers of having replied to the king with improper boldness. 
Neither concession nor plain-speaking would avail. The ambassadors re- 
turned to Paris on the 26th of July, and reported 
that all Henry’s peaceable professions covered malice 
and dissimulation. 

On the 24th of July the king made his will, con- 
cluding with these words in his own autograph ; “ This 
is my last will, subscribed with my own hand, R. H 
Jesu Mercy and gremerey Ladie Marie help.” Within 
a day or two a conspiracy against him was discovered, 
which, according to some accounts, was instigated 
by the French court. The conspirators were the 
king’s cousin, Richard earl of Cambridge, brother to 
the duke of York (Rutland) ; Lord Scrope, who was 
Henry’s familiar friend; and Sir Thomas Grey of 
Heton. A jury was summoned for their trial by the 
sheriff of Southampton, who found Cambridge and 
Grey guilty of treason, and Scrope of having con- 
cealed the knowledge of their purposes. Cambridge 
and Scrope claimed to be tried by their peers. By 
the lords then at Southampton, who formed a court 
for their trial, they were convicted, and they suffered 
death on the 6th of August. Grey had been previ- 
ously executed. 


EENEWAL OF THE FEENCH WAE 

The truce with France expired on the 2d of August 
(1415). On the bcach of Southampton are collected 
III to Honry viii) men-at-arms, mounted archers, foot-archers, miners, 

gunners, armourers, and all the various attendants of 
a feudal army. There, under tne walls of the old castle, shallow vessels float 
up to the river’s banks, and with little preparation horses and men step on to 
the crowded decks. Fifteen hundred of such vessels are gathered together, 
and drift with the tide to the broader Solent. Fifteen hundred sails to bear 
an army slowly and insecurely to Normandy— -an army that would have been 
carried with far greater speed and safety by thirty of such vessels as now 
steam from that Southampton river. The king is at Portch^ter castle. 
On the 10th of August, being Saturday, he goes on board his own ship, Th^ 
Trinity, lying between Southampton and Portsmouth. On Sunday they put 
to sea. On Tuesday, about noon, the royal ship enters the mouth of the 
Seine, and the fleet casts anchor about three miles from Haxfleur. 

The army landed in small boats, and took up a position on the hill nearast 
Harfleur. No resistance was offered to the landing. The constable of France, 
D’Albret, was at Rouen, with a large number of troops. But be stirred not. 
The hardy people of the coast suffered the English to leap on their shores, as 
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if they came in peace and friendship. The landing-place was rough with 
large stones, and there was a dilce and wall between the shore and the marsh 
towards the town. The entrance into the marsh was very difficult, and “ the 
resistance of the smallest number of people would have sufficed to drive back 
many thousands.” The army rested in its position till Saturday, the 17th, 
and then moved to the siege of Harfleur. The town was surrounded witn 
embattled walls, and with ditches filled to a great depth and breadth by the 
waters of the Seine. There were three gates, strongly defended by bulwarks. 
After the landing of Henry the garrison was reinforced on the side which the 
English had not then invested. But the town was very quickly encom- 
passed on all sides, the duke of Clarence having made a circuitous march 
and taken a position on the hill opposite to that which the king occupied. 
The port was strictly blockaded towards the sea. After a demand for the sur- 
render of the place, which was stoutly refused, the siege commenced. We 
now hear of guns as well as engines in an English siege. There is a belief 
that cannon had Ixjcn employed at Crecy; and some sort of ordnance had 
ccu'tauily been occasionally m use in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
At Harfleur the king battered the bulwarks, and the walls and towers on every 
side, by the stones which his guns and engines cast. Two attempts were 
made to undermine the town; but there were counter-mines, and the miners 
met and fought underground. 

The siege went on with varying fortune; but the besieged showed no symp- 
tom of surrender. Disease now began to make frightful ravages in the 
English camp. Henry’s men were perishing around him by dysentery, and 
he resolved to storm the town. The garrison, however, agreecf to surrender 
on the 22d of September, if they were not previously relieved. No rcli(d‘ 
came. The civil distractions of France had at first deprived the government 
of all energy. There was no preparation for resistance. There was no mojiey 
hi the royal treasury. Suddenly a tax was imposed, and the impost was 
collected from the cler^ and the ireople by armed men. “What can <h(* 
English do more to us ? exclaimed tlie unhappy victims of misrule. Harfleur 
was yielded up on that 22nd of iSoptomber, with great ceremony. Henry 
sat upon a throne under a pavilion of silk, erected on the hill opposite the 
town. From the pavilion to Harfleur a Ime of English soldiers was formed ; 
and through their ranks came the goveraor with a_ deputation, and ho laid 
the keys of the town at the feet of the king. The siege had lasted thirty-six 
days. On the 23d Henry entered the town, and wont barefoot to the church 
of St. Martin, to offer a solemn thanksgiving for his success. The bulk of the 
inhabitants — women, cliildren, and ^or— were compelled to depart, but 
without any indignity; and the principal burghers, with many knights and 
goiitlomon, were allowed to leave the place, making oath to surrender them- 
selves at Calais in the following November. Henry now sent a challenge to 
the dauphin of France to meet Mm in single combatr-tho old, unmeaning 
defiance of chivahy. On the 5th of October the king held a council. TTie 
succcas at Harfleur had been bought at a terrible cost. Besides a largo number 
killed in the siege, a much greater number of the array had died of dysent^ 
in that district of overflowing marshes. Five thousand more were so sick 
that tMy wore unable to proceed. Many hacl deserted. Comparing the 
various accounts of contemporary chroniclers, it is “morally impossible to 
form any other conclusion,” says Sir N. H, Nicolas,? “than that the English 
army whicl? quitted Harfleur did not exceed nine thousand fighting men. * 

PAH knoTO documente relating to the batUe of Agincourt and all coiitemoorajy nasr^ 
tives were collected in a volume outitied MUfory of the BaiUe of AgmeouHt by Bir N. Earns 
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At the council of the 5th of October Henry was strongly urged to return, with 
the remnant of his force, to England by sea. He was told that “ the multitude 
of the French were continually increasing, and very likely might hem them 
in on every side, as sheep in pens.” So writes the priest; and he adds that 
the king determined to march to Calais, “relying upon the divine grace and 
the righteousness of his cause, piously considering that victory consists not 
in multitudes.” 

It is easy to blame Henry for this determination; to call it “rashness, 
and total recklessness of consequences”; but it must not be forgotten that 
if the king had returned to England with the loss of two thirds of his army, 
and with no success but the capture of a town that could not long bo hold, 
he risked the loss of that popular support which the general belief in his intre- 
pidity had won for him from his early years. He had set his life upon a cast, 
and ho must play out the game. On the 8th of October ho commenced his 
extraordinary march. With eight days’ provisions the little army went forth 
from Harfleur, in three battalions, on the road to Calais. Henry’s policy 
was an honourable exception to the devastation which accompanied the 
inarches of the groat Edward and the Black Prince. Ho published a proclama- 
tion that no one, under pain of death, should burn, lay waste, or take anything, 
excepting victuals and necessaries.” The line ot march was at no great dis- 
tance from the coast towards the Somme. Passing by F6camp, the army 
reached Arques, near Dieppe, on the 11th. A few shots were fired from 
the castle, but the passage through the town was not contested. The English 
began to believe that they should reach Calais without molestation. “For 
some firmly asserted,” says the observant priest, “ that considering the civil 
discord and deadly hatred subsisting between the French princes and the 
duke of Burgundy, the French would not draw themselves out from the in- 
terior parts of the country ami their strongholds, lest, while thus drawing 
themsdves out, the forces of the duke of Burgundy should either follow them 
or against their will usurp the possession of their estates.” 

At Eu the English army was attacked, but the assailants were repulsed 
without difficulty. On Sunday, the 13th, they reached Aljboville. Now 
the imminent danger that was before this daring band was too manifest to 
be concealed. The chroniclers of his great-grandfather’s exploits had made 
Henry familiar with the circumstances of his passage of the Somme. To 
the ford of Blanquetaquo an English army was again led. The causeway 
leading to the ford was broken down, and a great body of French was said 
to be collected on the opposite bank of the river. Without any certain in- 
formation, Henry directed his march by the Somme above Abbeville, seeking 
for another passage. The bridges and causeways were all destroyed, and 
broad marshes added to the difficulty of finding a ford. The slender stock of 
provisions was now becoming exhausted. After a march of seven days they 
passed Amiens, and slept that night at the village of Boves. It was the time 
of vintage, and there was abundance of wine m open casks and a little bread. 
The supply of wine was as dangerous to the safety of the army as its privations, 
and Henry forbade his men to fill their bottles. It was the 17th of October 
before they reached a_ plain near Corbie. Here the king executed a soldier 
who had stolen the pix out of a church — an incident which Shakespeare has 
not overlooked. Here, too, he gave the famous order that each archer should 
provide himself with a stake, sharpened at each end, to plant in the ground 
when about to be attacked by cavalry. On the ISth they were quartered 

Nicolas (1827). The account of Knight here presented is based largely on the contemporary 
narrative of a pri^, printed by Nicolas.] 
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near Neslc, a walled town about twenty-four miles above Amiens and four 
miles from the nearest part of the Somme. Here the welcome news was brought 
that a ford had been discovered. Before the river could be reached a marsh 
had to be crossed. The position was one of danger, and there was no choice 
but to make for the river at all hazards. There wore two folds, approached 
by narrow causeways, partly destroyed. The damaged portions were filled 
up with broken doors and windows from the neighbouring houses. The 
king was indefatigable in his personal exertions, superintending the rciiair 
of the causeways, and the orderly pas.sage of men and horses. It was dark 
before the whole army had crosseil “We passed a joyful night,” says the 
priest, “ in the next farm-houses, which luid been loft by the French on our 
first arrival over the water.” 


THK BATTOR Ol AGl.N'COtriiT (111.5 A.D.) 

The English army had been for a month investing Harfieur before the 
French government was roused from its inactivity. On the 10th of Beptem- 
ber the king of France took the Oriflamme at St. Denis, and departed for 
Normandy. He had arrived at Rouen with his sou when the neivs of the fall 
of Harfieur reached the court. He was soon surrounded by princes and 
great lords with their men-at-arms. It was known that the constable of 
France was watching the passsages of the Somme, and that the English, in 
ascending the left bank, were sustaining great privations. The weather was 
wet and tempestuous. The princes and nobles ^lievcd they had now nothing 
to dread from the presumption of King Henry. The citizens of Paris offered 
to send six thousand men well armed. The old duke de Berri, who had 
fought at koitiers sixty years liefore, urged the acceptance of the offer. The 
duke of Aleii§on and the yomig chivalry would have nothing to do with these 
common people. “ What do we want of those shopkeepers ? We have already 
three times the number of the English.” 

The princes sent to Henry three officers of arms, to tell him that, being 
rcisolved to fight him, they desired him to name a day and a place for the 
battle. The king of England replied that, having set out from Iiis town of 
Harfieur, he was on his way to England, and that, resting in no town or for- 
tress, they might find him any day and hour in the open field. Onw'ard 
marched ilonry by Pdronne, the roads being found trodden “as if the French 
had gone before him in many thousands.” On the 24th — the fourth day after 
tho 3 ( had crossed the Somme — the English army arriveil at Blangy, in perfect 
discipline. A branch of the Canche, the Ternoise, was here crossed without 
difficulty. The French army was on the rising ground about a league distant. 
I^Yom Blangy there is a gentle ascent towards the village of Malsoncclie. 
“ When wo reached the top of the hill,” says the priest, “we .saw three columns 
of the French onaorge from the upper part of the valley, about a mile from us ; 
who at length being formed into batlalioiw, comjjanics, and troops, in mul- 
titudes comfjared with us, halted a little more than ha, If a mile opposite tf) 
us, filling a veiy wide, field, as if with an innumerable host of locusts— a mod- 
riratessized valley being betwixt as and them.” Nothing can bo more accurate 
than this description of the locality. We have stood upon this ascent, having 
left the little river and the bridg(^ of Hlaiigy alxmt a mile distant. Looking 
back, there is a range of gentle hills to the east, in the direction of St. Pol, 
from which the French anny marched. Emerging “ from the upper part of the 
valley,” the French army would fill “a very wide field” — tlm plain of Agin- 
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court. When Henry had crossed the river and ascended the hill, he expected 
instant battle. He formed his troops, and went about exhorting them to do 
their duty. Walter Hungerford, according to our good priest’s account, 
regretted that they had not with them ten thousand English archers. The 
solemn answer of the king, relying upon God for victory, has been given by 
the priest. Other burning words— the version of the poet— have superseded 
the dialogue of the chroniclers. 

The sun was setting, and there was no attack. At Maisoncelle, now a 
long straggling vUlago amidst trees, about a mile and a half from Blangy, the 
king took up his quarters for the night. In the gloomy twilight “ a white way ’ ’ 
had been found to this village. The noise of the French was heard as they 
took up their quarters, each vociferating for his servant or his comrade. 
Henry commanded the strictest silence. It was a night of dread to those 
who knew how many thousand enemies were close at hand. There was little 
sleep. The armourers were at work; the priests were confessing their peni- 
tents. In the French camp the confident knights played at dice, the stakes 
being the ransoms of their expected prisoners. 

The route to Calais lay through the plain of Agincourt. The village of 
Agincourt now consists of a number of straggling mud-built cottages, and a 
farm or two, with a church of the begiiming of the last centmy. It is covered 
by a wood towards the plain. Opposite Agincourt is another village, Trame- 
court, also covered by a wood. The plain of Agincourt is a considerable 
table-land, now fully cultivated, and expanding uito an open country after 
we have passed between the two woods. The village of MaisoncoUe is about 
a mile from this field. Henry rose with the dawn on that 25th of October, 
the feast of St. Crispin, and he heard tliree masses. He was fully armed, 
and he wore a crown on his head of extraordinary magnificence. He mounted 
a small gray horse, and drew up his men upon the open ground near Maison- 
celle, then covered with young corn. His little band was formed in one line, 
the men-at-arms in the centre, with wings on the left and right, the archers 
being posted between the wings, with their stakes fixed before them. A party 
that went into the village of Agincourt found no armed men there. Another 
party of archera was concealecl in the vill^e of Tramecourt. The French 
army was in three lines, completely covering the route to Calais. The ad- 
vanced guard of about eight thousand knights and esquires, and fifty-five 
hunted archers and cross-bowmen, was composed of the greater part of 
the French nobility. The main body was crowded in prodigious numbers, 
the lines, according to the lowest estimate, being twenty men in depth. The 
mon-at-anns wore coats of steel reaching to their knees, and heavy leg-armour, 
with other encumbering panoply. 

The contemporary chroniclers, both French and English, differ greatly 
as to the number of the French army. The lowest estimate is fifty thousand 
fighting men; the highestj one hundred and fifty thousand. The probability 
is that they were ten times as many as the English. Their position was 
between the two woods of Agmeourt and Tramecourt, in a space much too 
confin ed f or the movements of such a vast body. The woods as they at present 
exist show that the position was a disadvantageous one; and it was probably 
more disadvantageous if the woods were then more extensive. The two 
armies passed several hours without a movement on either side. According 
to Monstrelet,^ Sir Thomas Erpingham, a knight grown gi'ay with age and 
honour, at last flung his truncheon in the air, and called “Neatroeque!” (“Now 
strike ! ”) and then dismounted, as the king and others had done. The English 
then knelt down, invoking the protection of God; and each man put a small 
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piece of earth into his mouth, in remembrance that they were formed of dust, 
and to dust should return. Shouting the national “Hurrah!” they kept 
advancing. The archers, without armour, in jackets and loose hose, some 
even barefoot, went boldly on to meet the mailed chivahy. Their bow- 
strings were drawn. The French stooped as the deadly shafts flew amongst 
them. Many were slain. Onward rushed the thousands of horsemen to 
break the line of the hardy yeomen. The sharpened stakes were planted 
in tlie earth, and the archers shrank not from the charge. The arrows again 
flew; and, the horses becoming unmanageable from their wounds, the knights 
were ^iven back upon the \'an, which they threw into confusion. 

The king now advanced with his main body. A deadly conflict ensued. 
The archers threw away their bows, and fought with sword and bill. The 
second French line ivas soon reached ; and hero again the contest became more 
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a slaughter than a battle. The enormous numbers of the French were the 
ijhiof cause of tlieir destruction. Their heavy armour was an encumbrance 
instead of a defence. The roar division, after the overthrow of the first and 
.v'ceond divisions, took to flight. In three hours this terrible fight was over, 
'fhe priest, who was “sitting on horseback among the baggage, in the rear of 
the battle,” thus ilesoribcs the slaughter of the French on this day of Agin- 
eourt: “Wluin some of them in the engagement had been killed, and fell in 
the front, so great was tho undiseiplintHl violence and pressure of the multi- 
tude behind that the living fell over the dead, and otheis also, falling on the 
living, were slain ; so that, in three places, where the force and host of our 
standards were, so great grew the heap of the slain, and of those who were 
overthrown among them, that our people aseended the very^ hoajw, which 
had increased higher than a man, and butchered the adversaries below with 
swords, axes, and other weapons. And when at length, in two or three hours, 
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that front battle was perforated and broken up, and the rest wore driven to 
flight, our men began to pull down the heaps, and to separate the living 
from the dead, proposing to keep the living as slaves, to be ransomed.” 

Few were left alive for ransom. A clamour arose that the French, col- 
lecting in various parts of the field, were coming upon the wearied victors. 
The baggage, according to Monstrelet, was being plundered. In the momen- 
tary alarm Henry commanded a massacre of all the prisoners. The French 
chroniclers mention this horrible circumstance in terms of sorrow rather than 
of blame. The hasty instinct of self-preservation dictated the order. The 
day before the battle the king had discharged, upon their parole, all the 
prisoners he had brought with him. His nature was not cruel. He stopjred 
the carnage when he found that the danger was imaginary. 

On the part of the English, the duke of York and the carl of Oxfortl were 
slain, with some hundreds of inferior degree. The estimates of this loss are 
very conflicting. The English clu-onicles make it absurdly small. Mon- 
strelet* says the loss of the English was sixteen hundred ; and so Lefebvre de 
Saint Remy,»» another French historian. Of the chivalry of Franci', the 
flower perished. Seven of the princes of the blood had fallen. With the duke 
of iUengon Henry had fought in peisou, and was boaU'ii down, having a 
portion of his crown struck off. The king could not save his gallant enemy, 
who, fell before Henry’s guards. Eight thousand gentlemen of France perished 
in that field of carnage, of whom a hundred and twenty were nobles bearuig 
banners. 

The herald of France was taken in the battle. “Montjoie,” said Henry, 
“to whom is the victory — to me or to the king of France?” “To you, and 
not to him,” said Montjoie. “ And how Is this castle calleil ?” “ The castle of 
Agincourt.” “Well,” said the king, “they will long spesak of the battle of 
Agincourt.” They will speak of it as long as England’s history endures, as 
one of the most wonderful e.mmples of bravery, and fortitude, and heroic 
daring, of which a people may bo justly proud. But they will also speak of 
it as a fearful sacrifice of human life to a false ambition, which had no object 
beyond the assertion of an indomitable will, and no pe.rmaiu'nt re.sults beyond 
the perpetuation of hatred and jealousy between nation and nation. Henry 
slept that night of the 25th of October at Malsoncclle. On the next day he, 
with the duke of Orleans and many other noble prisoners, wont his unmolested 
way to Calais. 


THK SECOND PXIENCH KXI'RmTION 

The great victory of Agincourt was publicly known in London on the 
29th of October, the same day on which King Henry reached Calais. “Early 
in the morning,” says a contemporary chronicle, “came tiding to London 
while that men were in their beds, that the king had fought and had the 
battle and the field aforesaid. And anon as they had tidings thereof, they 
went to all the churches of the city of London aird rang all the bells of every 
church.” Henry remained at Calais tUl the 37th of November. There was 
time for this news to go forth through the country before the arrival of the 
king; and the people warmed up into a fervour of joy which drowned the 
lament for the thousands that had perished during those past three montlrs 
of sickness, want, and slaughter. 

When the king’s ship, after a boisterous passage, sailed into the port of 
Dover, the people rushed into the sea and bore their hero to the shore. At 
fihe royal manor of Eltham he rested on his way to London, which he entered 
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solemn procession on tlic 23d of November. From Blackheath to West- 
minster he was escorted by twenty thousand of the citizens, “with devices 
according to their crafte.” The great highway of Cheap, after the cavalcade 
had passed London bridge, was so crowded by the people that the horsemen 
could scarcely pass througli them. The city was gorgeous with arches, and 
towers, and pavilions, out of which innumerable virgins and youths showered 
laurel boughs and leaves of gold upon the conqueror’s head, and sang English 
anthems with melodious \oic('s, and with organs. The busy priest, as obser- 
vant of the splendid pagi'aiit as of the terrible battle, says: “The lattices and 
windows on both sidtis wcrc' filled with the most noble ladi(*s and women of the 
realm, and with honourable and honoured men, who flocked together to the 
ph'asiiig sight, and w(‘re so very gracefully and elegantly dressed, in garments 
of gold, fine, lini'ii, and crimson, and various other a])parel, that a greater 
assembly, or a nobler spectacle, was not recollected (o have been ever before 
in London.” He goes on to say: “Tlu* king himself, amidst tliese public ex- 
pressions of praise, and tbe bravery of the citizens, passed along, clad in a 
purp]<‘ robe, not with lofty looks, pcanirous honses, or great multitucle, but with 
a solid aspect, a reverend dmneanour, and a few of his faithful domestics 
attendant on him ; the dukes, earls, and marshals, his captives, following him 
with a guard of soldiers.” 

In 1416 Henry was continuing to cherish his ambitioas projects, and was 
pr(‘parii]^ for their accomplishment. The attempted mediation of the cm- 
pciror Sigismund, who visitcfl England, had been unsuccessful. The war w'as 
carried on in Normandy, and the French made descents on the English 
shores of the Channel. Ilarileur w'as ))Osieged in June, and the English gar- 
rison was reducfid to the grc'atest distress, wlam it was relieved from blockiule 
by the capture of the large carracks and other vessels that kept the mouth 
of th(! Seine. Meanwhiki, Henry had secured the alliance of th<; duke of 
Burgundy, who had laid aside his resentment for the dc'ath of his brotlu'.r, 
the duke of Brabant, at Agincourt. It is unnecessary for us to atUunpt any 
minute d&scription of the distractions of France, which presented the chief 
encouragenumt to the king of hlngland to i)ers(iv(!re in his design to claim 
the crown. The feuds of the Burgundians and the Armagnacs were as violent 
iis ov<kr, and were accompanied by the most intok'rable oppression of the 
pf'oplo by the reigning faction under the constable, Arjiiagnae. The insane 
king paswul his life in fatuous iudifTerence to all around him; and tlu! court 

iho (luceii exhibited a licentious profusion, the more disgusting from its 
contrast with the universal wretchetlncss. It is re<*orded that Henry, after 
the day of Agincourt, addressing his prisoner, the duke of Orleans, disclaimed 
any merit in his great victory, and expre.ss('d his belief that h(i wjus the in- 
strument of Ood in punishing the crime's of the Froncli nation — tlu* ])ub!ic 
(lisonlera, and the private wickedness. This was one of the ordinary delusions 
of ambition, 

1'here was no improvement in the coiuliticm of Frauccf whe.u, on the 23d 
of July, 1417, the king of England again embarked with a mighty army at. 
Southampton. It \yaa more numerous and mon; powerfully equipfied tluin the 
force which two years before had lauded in Normandy, consisting of forty 
thousand men, with miners and ordnance. At this crisis, the duke of Burgundy 
wjis inarching upon Paris, resolved upon the extermination of th<k faction 
which licM tike government. Henry landed at Toucques, near Harfleur, 
and shortly after went on to besiege Cmai, which city was taken by swsault on 
the 4th of September. Many other fortresses in Nonnandy speedily sul>- 
mitted, and Henry went into winter (juartei-s. Tlie French government, 
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distracted with the movements of the duke of Burgundy, made no effectual 
resistance to the English. Henry continued to secure one fortress after an- 
other, and, holding his court at Caen, confiscated the estates of Norman lords 
and bestowed them upon his English followers. 

The summer of 1418 was a terrible season for Prance. The duke of Bm- 
gundy had retreated from before Paris in the previous year ; for his partisans in 
the city had been expelled, and the count d’Armagnac had the young dauphin, 
Charles, in his hands, as well as the unhappy king. The gueen had been 
deprived of her power as regent, and had been sent as a prisoner to Tours. 
Suddenly the duke of Burgundy appeared before Tours, delivered the queen 
from captivity, and received from her the appointment of governor-general 
of the kingdom. The rule of the count d’Armagnac had been one of severity 
and terror, and the Parisians had fallen off from his faction and now anxiously 
desired his overthrow. At the end of May there was a fearful massacre of the 
Armagnacs by an infuriated Paris mob, and many of them were held as 
prisoners. On the 12th of June there was a cry that the terrible duke was 
at the gates; but the people shouted for Burgundy, and, breaking open the 
prisons and private houses where the Armagnacs were confined, massacred 
fifteen hundred victims in one morning. Amongst them was the count 
d’Armagnac. 

On the 14th of July the queen and the duke of Burgundy entered Paris in 
triumph. The appetite for blood was not yet sated, and for some days the 
new government made a profession of stopping the murders, but contrived 
to remove those persons who were most obnoxious to them. The duke of 
Orleans, whUst these horrible butcheries were perpetrated by a fickle multitude 
upon the party of which he was the real head, was shut up in the castle of 
Pontefract. He solaced his long captivity in England by the composition of 
verses which entitle him to rank amongst the best French ^oets of his age ; 
and he also wrote chansons in English, with elegance and facility. Henry was 
not disposed to trust to the pacific occupations of his prisoner, as a guarantee 
that he would not be a troublesome enemy. There is a letter of this period 
in which the king enjoins his strict keeping, without going to any disport, 
“for it is better he lack his disport than we be deceived.” 


SIEGE OP ROTTEN (1419 A.D.) 

While these fearful scenes had been acted in Paris, King Henry sat down 
with the main body of his army before Rouen. In the previous winter terms 
<jf peace had been proposed to him by the French government at Paris, and 
also on the part of the dauphin, afterwards Charles VII. But these negotia- 
tions were unavailing. The siege of Rouen was as prolific in horrors as any 
other event of that sanguinary period. The rule of Henry in lower Normandy, 
which he had nearly conquered, was mild and conciliating. He abolished 
the odious tax on salt, and set a limit to illegal exactions. But the people 
of Rouen, into which city large numbers of armed mop had been thrown 
under the command of chiefs who iuwl retired before Heniry, resolved to resist 
the progress of the invader. The king had crossed the Seine at Pont de 1’ Arche ; 
but when he invested the city on the 30th of July, he found a garrison ready 
to niake sorties upon his troops and compel them to fight for every position 
which they took up. He set about the reduction of the place upon a system 
far more efficacious than any sudden assault. On the land side he dug deep 
ditches, and he fortified his lines with towers and artillery. The land approach 
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was comijkitoly blockaded. The islands of the Seme above Rouen were filled 
by him with troops. The stream was barricaded with iron chains, and im- 
mediately above the town he formed a bridge of boats manned with archers. 
He soon compelled the .surrender of the castle on the lull of St. Catherine. 
Below Rouen he cornuiiuided the navigation of the Seme by his armed vessels, 
and the moutli of the river was guarded by a powerful fleet. 

For twenty weeks the devoted jicoiile beheld the gradual approach of 
famine. The population coirsfetcd of a hundred and fifty thousand souls; 
.some (*hromc]cr.s .say three hundred thousand. In that city of ancient narrow 
.streets, where still remain many gloomy hou.scs of the period, whose quaint 
gables and rude carvings arc di'ar to the artist and the anticjuary, was this 
wretclK'd jjopulation, with all the n'soui'ces of their accastomed industry cut 
off, .shut up (o starve. ‘‘And ever they of the town hoped to have been re.s- 
cueil, but it would not bo: and many hundreds died for hunger, for they had 
pat(‘U all thciir cats, houses, hounds, rats, mice, and all that might be eaten; 
and ofttimes th(* men-at-arms driving out the poor people at the gates ot 
the city, for .sjiendhig of victual, anon our men drove them in again; and young 
children lay deail in tlie streets, lianging on the dead moth<‘rs’ paps, that pity 
was to .see.” At last the garrison surrendercil on the 19th of January, 1419, 
and the .soldiers marched fortli without arms, engaging not to serve against the 
king for one year. One of the noble.st cities of France thus came under the 
Miiglish rule, and here Jlcnry built a palace, and held his court as duke of 
Normandy. Tin* jieople of Rouen had lx>cn promLseil effectual ndief both by the 
duke of liiirgniidy and by the dauphin, Init no succour came. The French 
princes were mure intent upon circumventing each other than on organising a 
national resistance; and Henry haughtily jirocluimed that he was called to 
n'ign over l<’raneo as a true king, and that it was the ble,ssing of God which 
had insjiircd him to come into a di.stractc(l kuigdom, that its sovereignty 
might be transferred to capable bands. 

Tliere were two authoritii's in France who rofased to unite in repulsing 
their common emsny. The daufiliin lield a court and _ purl ianieut at Poitiers; 
tint duke of liurguudy ruled at Paris. In the mean tunc Henry continued to 
arlvance towards the capital. A truce was at length concluded by him with 
lh(( (luke of Burgimdy, and it was agreed that tlie king of France and the 
king of hlnglaiid should have a meeting. In July, 1419, the cpiecn, the prin- 
cess Gatherine, and the duke of Burgundy came, without the king, to Mciflan 
on the Heine; and here Henry mot them, with great stale on either .side. Ihe 
(iiKsm expcctcil that the beauty of her daughter would^ have disarmed the 
sternness of the English king; but although he jirofesscd himself anxious for an 
alliance with a lady so fair luid gracious, he demanded the compkitc execution 
of the treaty of Brotigny, the oeission of Normandy, ipd the absolute soyer- 
('ignty of all the couutrioa surrondorod. Tlie negotiations were again broken 
off. The dauphin and the duke of Burgundy now maile some show of ree/m- 
ciliation, and within a week after the conference at Meulan they agreed to 
terms of union. With the same boldness aa he displayed when met by divided 
eounsols, Hcmry marolmd on towards Paris, now that he was assureil that tiie 
two rival powers of France were united The dauphin and the duke had 
parted with ilcrnonstratkms of mutual respect^ — the dmipnin te proaicd to 
Touraino, tho duke to join King Charles at Pontolse. On the 23<1 the king, 
the queen, ami the duke went to Paris, which wa.s completely undefended. 

On the 29t.h news came that the English had taken Pontoiso. fhe court, 
removed from Paris, to which the troops of Henry were rapidly approaching. 
The dauphiii solicited another interview with tho duke of Burgundy , on mat*- 
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ters of importance to the welfare of the kingdom. The courtiers of the duke 
urged him not to go, for the dauphin was surrounded by the seiwants of the 
duke of Orleans, who had been assassinated in 1407, and by men whose 
friends and relations had perished in the massacre of the Armagnacs. But 
the duke resolved to meet his cousin at the place appointed, the bridge of 
Montereau. At each end of the bridge there were barriers; but there was no 
barrier in the centre, as was usual in these interviews of princes, who most 
hated and suspected each other when professions of friendship were most 
abundant. The dauphin was in a sort of lodge in the centre of the bridge 
when the duke advanced. They had each taken oaths pledging the safety^ of 
the other. The duke of Burgundy had left his attendants a little behind him, 
and as he bent his knee to the dauphin he was struck down and quickly mur- 
dered, the servants of the duke being immediately surrounded by a large body 
of anned men. The dauphin gave out that the duke offered insult and vio- 
lence to him ; but there can be no doubt that the treacherous murder was 
premeditated, and the mode of accomplishment resolved upon. The heir of 
the crown of Prance was at this time seventeen years of age. 


THK PEACE OP TKOYKS (1120 A.D.) 

Philip, the son of the murdered duke of Burgundy, was at Ghent when he 
received the news of the tragedy at Montereau on the 12th of August. He 
was married to a daughter of the king of Prance. “ Michelle,” he said to his 
wife, “your brother has murdered my father.” No time was wasted in idle 
complainings. PhEip, known in history as the Good, immediately, with the 
advice of his Pleraish subjects, sought an alliance with Henry of England. 
The people of Paris, adverse as they were to the imjiending rule of the Eng- 
lish, were still more hostile to the Armagnacs, who were desolating the country, 
with the dauphin at their head. The young duke of Burgundy arranged the 
terms of a treaty with Henry, which was finally concluded at Troyes, on the 
21st of Maj;;, 1420. The king of England was to receive the hand of the prin- 
cess Catherine; to be immediate regent of the kingdom; and to be recognised 
as successor to the crown on the death of Charles VI. 

When the terms of the treaty were announced to the parliament and other 
authorities of Paris, the highest eulogium was pronounced upon the king of 
England as a lover of peace and justice, a protector of the poor, a defender of 
the church. The people were eneoun^ed by these statements to hope for 
some happy termination of their miseri&s. The marriage of Henry with the 
princess of Prance was celebrated at Troyes on the 2d of June. The next 
day was one of banqueting. A tournament was proposed as a prolongation 
of the festivities, but Henry said: “The enemies of the king are in the city of 
Sens. Let us be ready to-morrow morning to march to its siege, where 
every knight may show his prowess in doing justice upon the wicked, that the 
poor peo;^e may live.” He gave the nobles the most solemn assm’ances that 
he would love and honour the king of Prance, and that the ocean should cease 
to flow and the sun no more give light before he should forget the duty which 
a prince owed to his subjects. The bridal month of Henry and his fair queen 
was passed in besieging Sens, and Montereau, and Villeueuve. When these 
were taken, Melun was besieged for four months. After its surrender, on the 
18th of November, the kings of Prance and England made a triumphant entry 
into Paris, and the three estates of the kingdom gave a solemn approval of the 
Treaty of Troyes. 
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At the beginning of 1421 King Henry held a parliament at Rouen. The 
coinage which was then issued bore the inscription, “Herea Prancice.” To 
Rouen came many English nobles and knights and did homage to their king 
for lands granted to them in France. Immediately after, Henry and his 
queen went to England, and on the 23d of February Catherine was crowned 
at Westminster. The feasts and pageants that welcomed Henry and his 
queen were of unusual magnificence ; and the chronicler Hall,*' in his pompous 
language, expresses the_ general sentiment of that period: “No doubt England 
had great cause to rejoice at the coming of such a noble prince and so mighty 
a conqueror, which in so small space and so brief time had brought under his 
obeisance the great and pui.ssant realm and dommion of Franco.” But there 
are other records which show that England hemelf was beginning to suffer 
from the operations of “so mighty a conqueror.” The first statute of the par- 
liament wfiich the king convened in 1421, referring to the statute of Edward 
HI that sheriffs and escheators should remain only one year in office, says. 
“Whereas, at the time of the making of the said statute, divers worthy and 
sufficient persons were in every county of England, to occupy and govern the 
same offices well towards the king and all his liege people; forasmuch that as 
well l)y divers pestilences within the realm of England, as by the wars without 
the realm, there is not now such sufficiency, it is ordained that the king, by 
authority of parliament, may make the sheriff’s and escheators through the 
realm, at his will, until the end of four years.” Barrington recites this statute 
to show that the laurels which Henry acquired were obtained at the dearest 
price, the depopulation of the country. There were other causes than the 
waste of war to account for the deficiency of “worthy and sufficient persons 
in every county of England.” 

In 1418 Henry was confiscating estates in Normandy and bestowing them 
on his English followers. In 1421 he was receiving homage from English 
lords for the lands of France. The same temptations which lefl the Norman 
barons under the first William to desert the pleasant valleys of the Seine for 
the ruder abodes of the Severn and the Trent, now sent back their descendants 
to Normandy to make now acquisitions in the country from which the English 
had been dispossessed for two centuries. The evil from which England had 
been saved by the weakness of John was about to be renewed in the strength 
of Henry. Fortunate was it that the conqueror did not long remain to per- 
petuate his conquests, and that in the feebleness of bis successor and the dis- 
tractions of a civil war France was again lost. 

The Peace of Troyes was approved by the English parliament, and the 
commons granted a subsidy of a fifteenth, “to continue the war, that the 
dauphin and his party, who maintained some cities and provinces against 
the king, being subdued, France might be entirely annexed to the English 
crown.” But even in this season of popular excitement there was a petition 
complaining of the intolerable burden of the war. In the previous year a 
j)etition had been presented to the duke of Gloucester, in a parliament which 
ho had summoned as guai’dian of England, that ho woidd move the king and 
queen to return, as speedily as might please them, in relief and comfort of the 
commons; and they also requested that their petitions might not be sent to 
the king beyond sea, but determined in England. They dreaded, says Ifol- 
1am, ff “that England might become a pravinco of the French crown, which 
led them to obtain a renewal of the statute of Edward III, declaring the inde- 
pendence of this kingdom.” 

The king and his queen did not remain long “in relief and comfort of tho 
commons.” They were making a progress through the kingdom, and had 
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arrived at York when news came which speedily called back Henry to Franco. 
He had left his brother, the duke of Clarence, as his lieutenant in Normandy. 
Anjou, which recognised the authority of the dauphin, was invaded by the 
duke ; and at Baug6, on the 22d of March, he was surprised in his work of wast- 
ing the country by a great force of Angevins, aided by several thousand Scot- 
tish auxiliaries under the earl of Buchan, the second son of the regent of 
Scotland. The duke was slam, and the greater number of his vanguard were 
killed or taken prisoners. The English archers, however, came up, and drove 
the French and Scots from the field. 

Soon, however, Scot was to be opposed to Scot in the great contest for 
dominion. Murdoch, the regent of Scotland, had lent assistance to the dauphhi 
at a time of peace with England, and many of the Scottish nobles disap- 
proved of the measure. The king of Scotl^d, James I, had been sixteen 
years a captive in Windsor castle; and here, like that other illustrious prisoner 
the duke of Orleans, he found in the cultivation of literature a solace for the 
absence of liberty. In the garden of the keep of Wintlsor he first saw Jane 
Beaufort, walking amongst the liawthom hedges and the juniper branches, 
and henceforth the cousin of King Henry was, in his mind, “ the fairest and 
the freshest younge flower.” So the captive has recorded of his love in his 
charming poem of The King’s Quair. Jane Beaufort’s widowed mother had 
married the duke of Clarence, and this circumstance might have been some 
inducement to the captive king to accept the offer of Henry to accompany 
him to France, to redeem the groat_ disaster of Baug4. Archibald, earl of 
Douglas, and other Scottish Imights, joined Henry and tlieir young king, and 
set sail from Dover, with four thousand men-at-arms and twenty-four thou- 
sand archers. Queen Catherine was left at Windsor. Henry and his army 
landed at Calais on the 12th of June. 

After several minor successes. King Heniy, at the earnest entreaty of the 
people of Paris, undertook the siege of the city of Meaux, about thirty miles 
from the capital. The commander of the place, known as the bastard De 
Vaurus, was a devoted adherent of the count d’Armagnac, who had been 
butchered by the Parisians; and, in revenge of his death, he massacred every 
Burgundian that he could encomiter in the predatory excursions which he 
made to the very walls of Paris. lie was a public enemy, carrying on a parti- 
san warfare with a ferocity of which even those times of bloodshed furnished 
few examples. Henry undertook to subdue this brigand. But Meaux was a 
place of remarkable strength, and it was seven months before it was wholly 
taken. In this siege Henry lost several of his best captains, amongst whom 
were the earl of Worcester and Lord Clifford, and his men were swept away 
by an epidemic sickness. At last the garrison was starved out, and the com- 
mander was decapitated. By the surrender of Meaux the English became 
masters of the greater part of France to the north of the Loire. The queen of 
Henry had borne him a son, and she came back to Franco, with her infant, to 
join her husband in Paris, There was a short season of festivity at the Wiiit- 
suntide of 1422, and then the king sot out to raise the siege of Caen. 


DEATH AND OIIAEACTER OB' HB3SmY V 

He had for some time been labouring under a disease which he bore up 
against with the same iron will that made him face every danger and diffi- 
culty of warfare. At Corbeil he became too ill to proceed; and his brother, 
the duke of Bedford, took the command of the army, in concert with the duke 
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of Burgundy. Henry was carried back on a litter to tbe Bois de Vincennes. 
It soon became evident that his malady, whatever it might be, was beyond 
the medical skill of those days to arrest or cure. The English who sun-ounded 
the bed of the dying man saw the same composure which he had always shown 
on the battle-field. He commended his child to the care of his brother, the 
duke of Bedford, desiring the earl of Warwick to be his tutor. His brother 
of Gloucester he wished to be guardian of England. He advised that the 
regency of_ France should be offered to the duke of Burgundy, but in the 
event of his refusal, to the duke of Bedford. Above all, he urged that no 
peace should be concluded with the dauphin, unless Normandy were ceded 
in absolute sovereignty to the English crown. 

_ Having delivered his last wishes, he asked the physicians how long he 
might expect to live. They said the Alrnighty had power to restore him to 
health. He repeated the question, requiring a direct answer. The answer 
was, “Not more than two hours.” The mmislers of religion then came to his 
bed and recited the penitential psalms. At the words, “Thou shalt buOd up 
the walls of Jerusalem,” he said, “If I had finished the war in France, and 
established peace, I would have gone to Palestine, to redeem the holy city 
from the Saracens.” The last dream of glory was sanctified by the aspirations 
of religion. 

Henry V died on the 31st of August, 1422, in the tenth year of his reign, 
the thirty-fourth of his age. The devoted attachment to him of the English 
in France was expressed in funeral solemnities more than usually significant 
of real sorrow. Upon a car was shown a waxen figure of the king ; and in a 
slow journey of many days a procession of heralds and priests, and knights 
and esquires in black armour, with all the dead king’s household, traversed 
the country which had witnessed his painful marches — from Paris to Eouen, 
from Rouen to Abbeville, from Abbeville to Calais. Out of every town came 
the clergy and joined the cavalcade, and at night the body was placed in the 
principal church. The French people looked on with wonder, and even with 
pity, for the untimely fate of the great king; for they had seen the perfect 
discipline which he had preserved in his anny, and how sternly he had repressed 
and punished the violence and exactions of their own lords. A fleet waited 
to convey the body and the English mourners to Dover. Slowly London was 
reached; and the funeral obsequies having Jx^en performed at St. Paul’s in the 
presence of the lords and commons of the parliament, all that remained of the 
warrior and statesman was finally deposited in Westminster Abbey. 

It is extremely difficult, if not impos.sible, to form a just estimate of the 
character of Henry V, in regarding it from the modern point of view. To 
place before our eyes the social good that might have been accomplished by 
a prince of such eminent talents, of such strong will, of such firm self-reliance, 
of such fortitude imdcr the most appalling difficulties, of such equanimity at 
the height of success, of such zealous though erring sense of religious obliga- 
tion; to view him in a jrossible career of honest energy without the lust of 
conquest, and to blame him for not preferring a real usefulness to a blind am- 
bition — this is to set aside the circumstances which gave a direction to the 
actions by which we mtist judge of his character. We can ima^e a prince 
so endowed, despising the superstition of his times, determine to make a cor- 
rapted church tolerant, and to bestow liberty of conscience upon all his sub- 
jects. Such a conquest of bigotry would have been a wilder and a more dan- 
gerous undertaking than the conquest of Prance. We can imagine him loqk- 
mg beyond all the prejudices of his age, and discovering that a free commercial 
intercourse between nations is the true foxmdation of prosperous industry. 
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Such a theory has not been possible to be realised in England till the very 
times in which we live, and is even now rejected as impossible by nations 
far more advanced in understandmg what belongs to real civilisation than the 
England of the fifteenth century. We can imagine him destroying the jealous 
factions which disturbed his father’s doubtful authority, by calling forth the 
love of the great body of the people, and urging forward the rights of the 
burgess and the labourer to control the oppressions that stUl clung to the 
decaying system of feudality. It was long before the monarchical could ex- 
tinguish the aristocratic tyraimy ; and then the rule of the one was, in many 
respects, a despotism more injurious than the grasping and turbulent power 
of the many. England had to pass through various stages of misrule before 
the universal good could be received as the great end of all government. Before 
Henry V there was opened the magnificent prospect of recovering the heredi- 
tary dominions of the Norman kings, which had slipped away from the feeble 
successors of the greatest of that valiant race ; which had been partially won 
back by the third Edward; and which had again been surrendered to the 
growing power of France. His negotiations show that his real policy was to 
recover what had been lost after the Treaty of Bretigny ; and that his demancl 
of the French crown would have been soon abandoned had not the distractions 
of Franco offered an im'sistible temptation <o his enthusiastic ambition. For 
he was an enthusiast. He had an midoubting confidence in the justice of his 
claim; he had no apprehensions of its impolicy. His bravery, fortitude, 
and perseverance won the admiration of the English people, as such qualities 
will always command the applause of a military nation. In England every 
man was trained to arms, ami the brilliant achievements of the great soldier 
were far more valued than the substantial merits of the just lawgiver. But 
the career of Henry V was not without its national benefit. From his time 
there was no false estimate in Europe of the prowess of the English; from 
his time there was no dream that the proud island might be subjugated. 
Even in the civil wars of the lialf century which succeeded Henry, England 
was unmolested from without. No king of Franco ever thought to avenge 
Agincourt by wearing the crown of England in right of conquest.® 
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TTeki^y VI can hardly ho said evor to have reiji^ncd; for his long 
minority passed into another kind of tutelage, during whi<‘h the 
influeneo of his wife and favourites prepared the way for civil wan 
Ten years of anarchy (uiiminatcd in his dethronement, and ton 
years more of wandering and imprisonment fill tlio interval be- 
tween that and his death. The fiist mfccr<‘St of the first thirty 
years of his life lies in watching the decay of ICngiish power in 
France; that of the lust twenty is to be found in the civil wars tliat 
resulted from the misgovemment of the preceding penod.— 
Pbothero.17 


THE mOTECTOllATR 

Tub JYench throne was pr&scrvod from ruin by the premature death of 
Honry V. The task of maintaining the ascendancy which ho had gained 
devolved on an infant successor and a divided ministry; wliile the dauplrin, in 
the vigour of youth and seconded by the wishes of the people, called the 
different factions under his banner, and directed tfnoir combined efforts against 
the invaders of their country. We shall seo that prince recover in the course 
of a few years the crown of his ancestors, exjx)! the English from their con- 
quests, and seal a long series of successes with the subjugation of Gascony, 
the last fragment of the ancient patrimony belonguig to the English monarch 
in Prance. 

The new king, the son of Henry and Catherine, was hardly nine months 
old. On the first advice of his father’s decease, several ^iritual and tem- 
poral peers, chiefly members of the old council, assembledf at Westminster, 
a w.—voju xvHi. 2 w S45 
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issued commissions in the name of Henry VI to the judgeSj sheriffs, and other 
officers, to continue in the exercise of their respective duties, and summoned 
a parliament to meet in the beginning of November. On the previous day a 
commission to open, conduct, and dissolve the parliament in the king’s name, 
with the consent of the council, was offered by a meeting of peers to the duke 
of Gloucester. He objected to the words, “with the consent of the council,” 
that they were prejudicial to his right, that they made him the servant of 
the council, and that they had never been introduced into similar commissions 
tmder his late brother. It was replied that the present king was an infant, 
and therefore without these words, or others equivalent, no man could act 
legally and safely. Each lord in his turn gave his opinion, and the duke was 
lain to submit. 

The parliament was opened by him in the usual form. The first care of 
that assembly was to ratify all the acts of the authority by which it had been 
convened, as sufficiently justified by the necessity of the case; its second, 
to supply the defect in the exercise of the royal authority arising from the 
infancy of the king. The two preceding centuries furnished three instances 
of minorities — at the accession of Henry III, Edward III, and Richard II. 
But on none of these occasions had the powers of the executive government 
been intrusted to a guardian or regent, if we except the first two years of Henry 
III, when the appointment of such an officer was deemed requisite to oppose 
the pretensions of a foreign competitor at the head of a powerful army and 
in possession of the capital. 

The duke of Gloucester, however, notwithstanding the decision of the 
preceding day, preferred a claim to the regency on two grounds : because in 
the absence of the duke of Bedford he was the nearest of kin to his nephew, 
and because the late king, when he lay on his death-bed, had appointed him 
to that charge. The lords (for such matters did not appertain to the cognisance 
of the commons) having searched the rolls, and consulted the Judges, replied 
that his demand was not founded either on law or precedent, but was contrary 
to the constitution of the realm and the rights of the tliree estates; and that 
the appointment of the late king was of no force, because he could not alter 
the law of the land without the throe estates, nor delegate the authority, which 
expired with his life, to be exercised by another after his death. To satisfy 
him, however, as far as was in their power, they would appoint him president 
of the council, in the absence of his brother the duke of Bedford, not with the 
title of regent, lieutenant, governor, or tutor (words which might be construed 
to import a delegation of the sovereign authority), but with that of “protector 
of the realm and church of England” — an appellation which could serve only 
to remind him of his duty.^ Acting on these principles they named the chan- 
cellor, tre^urer, and keeper of the privy seal, and sixteen members of the 
councU,_with the duke of Bedford, and in his absence the duke of Gloucester, 
for president; and by a deputation notified these nominations to the commons, 
who gave their assent. Regulations were then enacted for the direction of 
tie council, the duties on wool with tlie tonnage and pormdage were con- 
tinued for two years, and the parliament was dissolved. England pre- 
sented no cause of uneasiness, but every eye was most anxiously turned 
towards Prance.® 

emjjhasises the importance of this action, as showing the strict adherence to the 
constitutional principle that a king could not appoint a regent during the minority of bis suc- 
cessor, and that only by parliamentary consent could anyone during a king^s infancy exercise 
the royal prerogative* rarliament^s control of a regent is an instance of its increasing 
strength.] 
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CONTINUATION OF THE WAR 

In less than two montlis after the death of_ Henry V, CJha-rles VI, king 
of France, also died. At the funeral solemnities at St. Denis the herald 
cried aloua, “ Long life to Henry, king of France and England, our sovereign 
lord.” France had been for forty-two years under the nominal rule of an 
incapable king, subject to accesses of insanity which delivered him, powerless, 
to one or other of the factions that distracted his kingdom. There were now 
two kings in France — an infant in Paris, with a regent who governed north 
of the Loire; and the dauphin, alike the object of paity hatred and party 
adulation, who was crowned at Poitiers as Charles VII, and who ruled or 
influenced most of the provinces south of the Loirc. Brittany at first re- 
mained neuti-al in this groat quarrel. Burgundy was with the English. When, 
therefoTO, some are accustomed to say that Henry V conquered France, they 
.‘-■peak with a very loose estimate of the territory that remained uuconquored. 
As we have already said, in thirty years from the death of Henry all that 
had been surrendered to his arms or his policy was utterly lost. 

To follow through the various fortunes of this war in France would, with 
some striking exceptions, be only to repeat the monotonous details of sieges 
and battle-fi(‘lds — wearisome even when told with a due comprehension of 
their peculiar aspects. The more important of the early contests between the 
regent Bedford and Charles VII were the battle of Crovant, in 1423, where 
the earl of Kalisbury signally defeated the earl of Buchan, commanding an 
allied army of French and Scots ; and the battle of Verneuil, where Bedford 
utterly routed the French army in an engagement which was recorded in 
the rolls of parliament as “ the greatest deed done by Englishmen in our days, 
save the battle of Agincourt.” The duke of Bedford had military talents ; 
and his ])olicy sought to stningtlu'n his faction by powerful alliances. Jle 
married the sister of the duke of Burgundy, and he negotiated a marriage 
between another sister of that duke and tlui fluke of Brittany. But these 
fiiondships were soon endangered by the rash jjossions of the duke of Glouces- 
ter, the protector and defender of England. The alliance with Burgundy 
had given stability to the power of Henry V. The personal ambition of his 
brother Gloucester weakened this support of the English rule. Jacfiueline of 
Hainault was the sovereign lady of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and Hainaifit. 
Bhe was first married to the eldest son of Charles VI of France, who died 
whilst dauphin, and she was then wcvkled to the duke of Biabant, kiitsman to 
the duke of Burgundy. Eloping from her husband, she went to England, 
and obtaining a divorcf? from the anti-pope, Benedict XIII, marri<Hl thi; duke 
of Gloucester, who claimed her large territorial possessions, and landed five 
thousand men at Calais to support his claim. Ilainaull became the seat of 
a new war. The dukes of Burgundy and Bedford endeavoured to reconcile 
the disputants; but Gloucester was obstinate, and bitterly^ quarrelled with 
Jhirgundy. It was agreed that a single combat should decide this new hos- 
tility; but Bndfonl at Paris and the parliament in England saw to what 
national evils this rupture might load. Gloucester, in spite of their joint 
romon.stmuccs, led an army into Holland, and the English in France began 
to take the side of their rash countryman. 

The question was finally settled by Ibe po^^ declaring the piarriage of 
Gloucester void ; and bo eventually consoled himself by marrying Eleanor 
Cobham, a lady of hmnble rank and spotted rcputiition.^ From that time 
the duke of Burgundy cooled towards the English alliance. Gloucester, 
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when he returned to England, engaged in a fierce quarrel with his uncle, 
Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, and chancellor, who was one of the 
ille^timate brothers of Henry IV.^ The people of London, in 1422, had 
seen their king, then two years old, " borne towards his mother's chare, and 
he shrieked, and cried, and sprang, and would not be earned." In 1424 they 
had seen him placed before the high altar of St. Paul's, and then seated upon 
a horse and paraded through the city. In 1425, with a view probably to 
diminish the influence of the protector by exhibiting the child Henry as a 
shadow of royalty, he was brought into the house of lords and seated on the 
throne on his mother’s knee. “It was a strange sight,” says Speed, the 
cWnicler, “and the first time it was ever seen in England, an infant sitting 
in his mother's lap, aiul before it could tell what English meant to exercise 
the place of sovereign direction in open parliament.” The people knew that 
the power was necessarily in other hands than those of this poor child and 
his mother, and they saw the natural guardians of the baby king quarrelling 
for supremacy. On an October night of 1426 Gloucester sent for the mayor 
of London, and directed him to have the city strictly watched. The next 
morning Beaufort came from his palace in Southwark, with archers and men- 
at-arms, and assaulted by shot and missih's the gate of London bridge, which 
was closed against him. Tiie citizens were sup])orters of Gloucester; and, 
says an English Chronicle, “ all the city of London was moved against the 
bishop, and would have destroyed him in his inn at Southwark, but the gates 
of London bridge were so surely kept that no man might pass out, and the 
'Thames was also kept tliat no man might pass over.” 

In the dread of civil war the duke of Bedford came over to England, and a 
parliament was held at Leicester, where the members were ordered to appear 
without arms. Gloucester exhibited articles of accusation against the bishop, 
the principal of which were that he wanted to seize, the young king's person, 
and that he sought to kill the protector and to excite a rebellion A recon- 
ciliation was enforced by appointed arbitrators, who decided that Gloucester 
should be “good lord to the bishop, and have him in affection and love”; 
and that the bishop should bear to the protector “true and sad love and 
affection, and be ready to do him such service as pertaineth of honesty to my 
lord of Winchester, and to his estate, to do.” The bishop was humiliated. 
He resigned the chancellorship and went abroad. But the pope bestowed 
upon him the rod hat; and Cardinal Beaufort henceforth figures in English 
history — believed by some to have been a conscientious upholder of the 
church and an encourager of learning, and by others held as an unscrupulous 
and grasping politician, who “dies and makes no sign” of repentance for his 
avarice and cruelty. 


^ Beaufort was the second of the sons of John of GaimL by his third wife Cathorino Euet, 
Roet, or Rowot, widow of Sir Otos Swynford, iijcnerally supposeci to have been the sister of 
Philippa Rowet, who is said to have been the wdo of tho poet Ciiauoer. Oathenno Rowet [or 
Swynford as she m more eommonlv called]* who was tho dau^ijhtor of Sir Paine Rowel, a knight 
of ffainaiilt, had long been the ouko^s imstrews, having been originally brought over to wait 
upon his first wife Blanche of Lancaster. The eliildron of John of Gaunt anfl (Jatheriuo — three 
sons and a daughter—were all born before their marriage, which took place in 1 307, but were 
legitimated that year by a patent which is entered on the rolls of parliament. They look tho 
name of Beaufort from the castle of Beaufort in France whore they were born, a property that 
came into the possession of their father by his first wife. The patent of legitimation entitled 
them and their descendants to hold all honours and estates, such as duchies, principalities, earl- 
doms, etc,; and in some copies of it there is an express reservation of the right of inheriting the 
crown. Henry VII descended from the eldest of these Beauforts, John, created (1397) earl of 
Somerset.^ 
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RICHAED BEAUCHAMI’, EARL OF WARWICK 

In accordance with the will of his dying father, the boy Henry, when six 
years old, was placed under the tutelage of the earl of Warwick. This cqm- 
panion-in-arins of Henry V was fitted to train his son in all knightly qualities, 
and thus to form a character the very opposite to that of Henry VI. War- 
wick had fought under Henry IV at Shrewsbuiyn He had been on pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. He had travelled in Prussia, Poland, and Russia. He had 
challenged any three knights of France to joust with him at Guines, and on 
three successive days he was the victor in each encounter. His appointment as 
tutor to the* king was made under thee authority of the council; and ho was 
to instruct his jaijiil in all things ^vorthy to bo known, nurturing him in the 
love and fear oi his Creator and in hatred of all vice. Warwick hold this 
office till the king was sixti'cn. 

The system of education pursued by this chivalrous warrior might not 
have been the best fitted for a sensitive boy; for the tutor applieil to the 
council for powers, which wi'ro granted, to hold the pupil under the strictest 
discipline, even after he had been crowned king in 1429. He was not to be 
spoken to, unless in the presence of Warwick and of the four knights appointed 
to bo about his person, “as the king, by the speech of others private, has been 
stirred by some from his Icaniing, and spoken to of divers matters not bchoye- 
ful.” The council promised that they would firmly assist the earl in chastising 
the king for his dehaults ; and, “ that for awe thereof he forbear the more to do 
amiss, and intend the more busily to virtue and to learning,” they should 
come to the king and declare their assent to his chastisement. According to 
this curious entry in the rolls of parliament, Waiwick applied for those articles 
as his protection against the young Heni-y’s displeasure and indignation, “as 
the king is grown in yeara, in stature of his pc'rson, and in conceit and knowl- 
edge of his high authority.” Severe corporal punishment was the accustomed 
instrument of good cduco.tion in the fifU'cnth centuiy. Thc_ scourge was 
recommended even by gentle mothei's to be administeri'd to their sons. One 
writes to beg tliat her son’s tutor may bo implored “ that he wall tnily belash 
him till he will amend” ; adding, “I had rather he worn fairly buried than lost 
for default.” 

No doubt it was in this spirit of love that Warwick chastised the young 
king. At this age Henry appears not to have wanted the Just sense of his 
own position which failed him in after life. It is difficult now distinctly to 
understimd what were the deficiencies of his inUdleet. He probably inherited 
some portion of the malady of his maternal grandfather ; but infirmity of pur- 
pose ancl fear of responsibility seem to have marked his character rather than 
that unsoundness of mind which exhibits itself in habitual delusifms and 
fitful aberrations. His life was one long state of pupilage. All the wonderful 
energy of his race appears in him to have been extinguishe<l in a calm indif- 
ference to good or evil fortune, and in patient submission to stronger ynlls 
than his own — to his uncles, to his preceptor, to his wife, to his wife’s favourites. 
How much of the fire of the Plantagonets might have boon trodden out of 
Henry VI by the severities of his early discipline cannot now bo estimated. 
He was bom to a moat unhappy position; and it is satisfactory to believe 
thiit his hard lot was sohmed by that religious trust which lightens the burdens 
of the wretched, whether on a throne or in a dungeon. The earl of Warwick, 
who, like many other leaders of chivalry, was an enthusiastic believer in the 
efficacy of vows ami pilgrimages, may have inspired his pupil with that strong 
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feeling of ceremonial devotion -vvliich caused him long to be regarded as a 
saint. To a right direction of that piety we owe the noble foundations of 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge— worthy monuments which still call 
upon us to respect the mommy of the most meek and mo.st unfortunate of 
kings. 


THE SIEGE OF ORLEANS (1129 A.D.) 

The war in France had been conducted without any decided success on 
either side, after the victory at Verneuil in 1424, till 1427, when the forces 
of the duke of Bedford sustained a severe defeat and were compelled to raise 
the siege of Montargis. But the cause of Charles VII was little advanced 
by this partial good fortune. His adherents were (juarrelliug amongst them- 
selves. Many of the nobles who had supported him now deserted a prince 
whose treasurer declared he had only four crowns m his coffer. Nearly all 
the fortresses on the right bank of the Loire had been surrendered without 
defence. The people were enduring famine and disease. Charles, whose 
chpacter was a little improved by advemity, did not lose hope amidst the 
evils which surrounded him. He was of an easy nature, and in proportion as 
his great lords wore faithlass he addressed himself to the affection of the 
common people. Gradually a personal as well as a nat ional feeling revived 
the pab'iotism which had been a]mo.st extinguished. Charles placed his chief 
reliance upon the possession of Orleans. If that city fell, the provinces beyond 
the Loire would be open to the English, and he would have to find a shelter 
in the mountains of Auvergne or the more remote Dauphintj. 

The English, it was known, were approaching to besiege Orleans. The 
inhabitants prepared for its defence with unwonted zeal. They received aids 
of money from other cities, and a tax was voted for the same aid by the three 
estates assembled at Chinon. The citizens adopted the most effectual means 
to imst the besiegers. They destroys I their suburbs, with their vines and 
gardens and houses, that their enemy might have no lodgment: and they 
erected strong forts, particularly that of the Toumelles, which, tlelonding the 
bridge, secured the communication of the city witli the left bank of the Loire. 

On the 12th of September, 1428, the earl of Salisbury pitched his camp to 
the south of Orleans, and within a week commenced an attack upon the bul- 
wark of the Toumelles. The assault was resisted with more than usual pop- 
ular enthusiasm.^ The experienced warriors discharged their arrows and mis- 
siles, and the citizens, male and female, showered down stones upon die assail- 
ants. But the fort of the TourneUes was finally taken. The inhabitants then 
raised another bulwark on an isle of the river and cannonadccl the English 
camp. Dunois and La Hire, the bravest of the French chivalry, arrived with 
reinforcements. The English lost then best commander, Salisbury. He had 
mounted the ruined tower of the Toumelles to survey the city, when a stone 
ball struck him, and carried away his eye and a part of his face. He survived 
eight days. The duke of Suffolk now succeeded to the command, and the 
si^e was pursued with a perseverance as remarkable as the defence. The 
great extent of Orleans prevented its complete blockade, and supplies were 
from time to time thrown in for the relief of the besieged. Reiniorcements, 
t^, eondnued to arrive. To meet the necessities of the besieging army, the 
duke of Bedford had despatched an immense convoy with provisions from Paris. 

was determined to cut off this supply. The convoy, under the command 
of Sir John Pastolf, was attacked by a detachment from the garrison of Or- 
leans, and by a body of French and Scots commanded by the count de Cier- 
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mont. Their force of eight thousand men was defeated by fifteen hundred 
English. This was called the battle of the Herrings, vast quantities of this 
lenten food forming part of the supplies. It was fought on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1429. The line of English forts round the city was gradually extendi^. 
The lines now more effectually pi-evented the arrival of food or men. Famine 
was beginning to threaten more misery than the sword. The resolution which 
still remained to the unhappy people was that of despair. The fanie of their 
gallant resistance had gone through France; and it was felt, even m districts 
far removed from the scene of warfare, that the time was approaching when 
it should be decided whether France should 


bo governed by the English Plantagenets or ,, > ■/f 

by its own race of Valois. , mMiwMMmMm 

The feudal lord of Orleans was in cap- /' 
tivity in England, and it was proposed by 

the people, seeing resistance was unavailing, . /Ap fm/i j 

that their city should be placed in the keep- fir s 

ing of th(! duke of Burgundy till the great % |||||i| H 

contest for the crown of France was decided. I 

Philip of Burgundy was pleased at the pro- ■ litte lli 'ifh 

posal, which was communicated to him by 

ambassadors from Orleans. The duke of 

Bedford gave no encouragement to the plan, 

when it was debated between these allied || i 

chiefs at Paris. An adviser of Bedford says, ^[|[ / 

“We are not here to champ the morsels for 

Burgundy to swallow.” Bedford rejoins, ■||Bp 'i 

“No, no, we will not boat the bushes for an- j " W ‘iilili P' ! 

other to take the birds.” Bedford and Bur- W , 1, j|| ■ff' ' 

gundy (luarrelled about tlie expected prey, gSs, HiSIfp 

and Burgundy withdrew his troops, and left 0®®" ml W f 

the English to continue the siege alone. lj|^| 

The fall of the city was rapidly approach- f .. W^ M' 
ing, when some wonder, not unmixed witli 1 _ W^Mh' 
contempt, was felt by the leaders of the be- a afai >• 

sieging amiyj upon receiving a letter die- 

tated in far different terms than those which |^fe"=^:5r - 

usually proclaimed the challenges of chiv- 

tdry; "King of England, and you, duke of „ „ ^ 

Bedford, wlio call yourseF regent of the 

kingdomof France; you, William de la Pole, ‘ 

count of Suffolk; you, John Lord Talbot, &om oitheM'ciore.^w&ia) ’ ^ ’ 

and you, Thomas Lord Scales, who call 

yoursclvcii lieutenants of the said duke of Bedford, do ye right to the Kin^ 
of heaven; render to La Pucelle, who is sent hither by God, the King of 
heaven, the keys of the good cities you have taken anrl plundered in France. 
And you archers, companions in war, gentlemen and others, who are before 
the city of Orleans, go your ways into your own country, in the name of 
God. I am sent by the King of heaven to drive you out of all France.” 
The English captains hoard the conunon rumour that from the borders of 
Champagne a young woman Imd travelled to the court of Charles, at Cliinon, 
asserting a divine mission, and that her pretensions had been examined before 
a solemn council of jurists and theologians at Poitiers. The dauphin must 
indeed be fallen low to depend upon such aid. 








Fart of Pennilb^s PoncH 
(Gatehouse) 

(With arms of lijMhop iBeckiu|3;ton, 144S, 
from Cathetlral Close, Wellpt) 
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In the hamlet of Domr^my, near Vaucouleurs, a pastoral country watered 
by the Maas, dwelt a petty cultivator named Jacques Dare, with his wife 
Isabella. They had a daughter, Joan, who was remarkable for her early piety. 
Joan saw the men of her own village violently disputing as to the merits of 
the Burgundians and Armagnacs, but mostly agreed in hatred of the English. 
She had herself looked upon the extreme misery of the people, and she lattrib- 
uted it, not without justice, to the invasion which had given the crown to an 
English king at Paris, whilst the true heir was in danger and difficulty. Her 
enthusiastic nature was stimulated by these united impulses of religion and 
patriotism, and in her solitary meditations she began to see visions and to 
hear voices. The first voice which she heard only exhorted her to be pious 
and discreet; but then came a figure with wings, and commanded her to go to 
the succom: of the king, for that she should recover his kingdom. There was 
an ancient prophecy, known to the country people, that France should be 
lost by a woman and saved by a woman. Tire queen Isabella, who had 
brought in the English, was the one. The people now added to the prophecy 
that a virgin from the marches of Lorraine should be the other. Before 1429 
Joan was entirely persuaded that she had a power given her to restore the 
kingdom to Charles VII. The voices which Joan heard disclosed to her the 
practical mode of carrying out her strong idea. 

^ She forwarded a letter, which she dictated, to Charles, and at length re- 
ceived permission to proceed to Chinon, where she arrived after eleven days' 
travel. In the conviction of her sanctity, learned doctors, prudent counsel- 
lors, and bold warriors agreed that the Maid should be confided in. A suit of 
armour was prepared for her, and at the head of a large force she set out for 
Orleans, having authority for its command over the best knights of France. 
At Blois she put on her armour. Marching on the right bank of the Loire, 
she desired to enter Orleans through the English lines on that side. She was 
overruled by Dunois, of which she bitterly complained. It was at length 
decided that boats loaded with supplies should proceed up the river. The 
day was stormy, and the vessels could make no way. “ The wind will change,” 
said the confident girl. It did change, and the supplies and the troops were 
landed safely about six miles below the city. Meanwhile, the garrison of Or- 
leans made a sortie on the north, which diverted the attention of the besiegers. 
An hour after sunset Joan rode into Orleans at the eastern gate. 

It was the 29th of April when this extraordinary aid, which was firmly 
believed to be supernatural, arrived to the beleaguered city. In the camp of 
the English the men would whisper their fears of impending misfortune ; for 
it could not be concealed that a woman, said to be gifted with the spirit of 
prophecy, was coming to Orleans at the head of a great reinforcement. The 
shouts that came forth from the populous city on that April night would tell 
that she w^ come. The next day a herald from the Maid presented himself 
at the English camp. The respect paid to the messenger of princes was denied 
to the messenger of a reputed sorceress, and he was met by a threat to bum 
him as a heretic. Another herald came to defy Talbot, and to declare, from 
the commander of the French, that if the messenger of the Maid received any 
harm it should be visited upon the English prisoners. 

These proceedings began to spread alarm amongst the brave yeomen of 
Englmd, who had fronted so many dangers in the field, but who had a terror 
of mtches and magicians, which was a characteristic of this period. The 
soldiers of Suffolk and Talbot looked on in terror and amazement, when, on a 
tower facing the Toumelles, a form appeared in shining armour and bade 
them depart if they would avoid misery and shame. William Glasdale, the 
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commander of the Toumelles, reviled the maiden, and told her to go back to 
her cows. “Your men will be driven to retreat,” she exclaimed, “but you 
will not live to fly with them.” The French waited for succours from other 
garrisons before they attempted any great operations against _ the besiegers. 
Joan was invariably for mstant attack, without heeding disparity of numbers 
or disadvantages of position. Some of the knights were indignant at her 
assumed authority, but by her resi.stless force of will she conquered all oppo- 
sition. 

The succours at length were at hand. There was no attempt to bring 
them into the city under cover of darkness, or while the English were engaged 
in another quarter. At the head of the French knights and soldiers, followed 
by the people of the town, Joan rode forth with her banner, between the 
towers of the besiegers. They looked on with -wonder, but there was no 
resistance. When she returned at night, she threw herself exhausted on a 
bed. Awakened by a noise, she cried out, “My arms! my hor.se!” She 
rushed into the street, mounted with her banner, and rode alone to the spot 
where she heard the clamour. A rash sortie had been made, and the assail- 
ants were driven back. ^ When they saw the white horse and tlie bamier of the 
Maid, they shouted for joy, and followed her out of the gate into the besiegers’ 
lines. After an engagement of three houra, the English f(»rt was taken and 
set on fire. It was Joan’s first battle. She had fought with the courage and 
address of the most aceornpllshed knight. 

The terror of the English after this sortie from the Burgundy gate became 
more universal. The next day the Maid and the chiehs ciuascd the Loire in a 
boat, and led an attack upon a fortification on the loft bank. She was slightly 
wounded, and passed the night in the field. The great force of the besiegers 
was on the right bank of the river; and the sire de Gaiicourt, the governor of 
Orleans, was opposed to this leading fortli of the garrison, to leave the city 
defenceless, while the English were attacked on the left btuik. But the daring 
and confident girl had completely won the real leadership of the soldiers and 
the citizens. She had returned to Orleans, and had told the chiefs that .she 
had much to do on the morrow. Without any concert with the French leadens, 
she rose early in the morning and went forth with a tumultuous crowd to 
the Burgundy ^atc. It was shut against her egre&s. The governor was com- 
pelled to open it, and she rode out, followed by soldiers and a great m-ultitude. 
Tlieir counsel being thus rejected, the French knights, with their men-at-arms, 
reluctantly followed. But their prudence was soon laid aside in the din ol 
battle. The river had been crossed by Joan, and slie had commenced an 
assault on the Toumelles, the great fort hold to be impregnable. The artiller}’’ 
from its walls thinned the ranks of the assailants, but thc! -wonderful Maid 
was always ready -with her rallying cry. She wsik the first to mount the ram- 
part by a ladder. An arrow struck her, and she fell into the ditch. She was 
carried offj and after a few natural tears drew the shaft out of her slioulder 
and knelt in prayer. The attack had lasted four hours, and nothing had been 
gained, Tlie retreat was .sounded. Joan implored Dunois not to move. “ Let 
our people rest, and eat and drink.” Her standard-bearer had remained 
near the spot whence the Maid was borne away. The lord of Daubon, -who 
was against a retreat, took the standard, and with another descendea into 
the ditch, and, waving the well-known sign of victory, the French ra31ie<l 
round him. 

Seeing what was taking place, Joan went forward to claim her standard. 
The English, who had seen her borne off wounded, felt a new alarm. The 
French advanced again to the attack of the fort., under their marvellous leader. 
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From the other bank the people of Orleans were storming the Tournellos, 
having crossed the broken arches of the bridge by beams placed on the but- 
tresses. The English were now between two assaults. The soldiers were 
filled with a superstitious awe. The maiden was on the battlement of the 
second tower of the works, the first havmg been taken. The soldiers, with 
Glasdale, their commander, thus surrounded, were retreating into the mam 
defence upon a wooden bridge, when a cannon-ball struck it, and the com- 
mander and his men fell into the stream and were drowned. The prophetic 
words of the Maid, when Glasdale reviled her, were accomplished. There was 
now no chance of resistance to the impassioned assaults of the French. The 
English threw down their arms, and were slaughtered, drowned, or taken 
prisoners, to the number of seven thousand. No aid came from the panic- 
stricken camp; and the Maid passed over the repaired bridge into the city 
amidst the shouts of the multitude, whUst every steeple sent forth its peals of 
gratulating bells, and at every chmch Te Deum was sxmg on that night of 
victory. The next morning, at break of day, the English marched out from 
their forts and formed in order of battle to the north and west of the city. 
They stood in an attitude of defiance before the walls. Joan had hastily 
risen, and was soon at the northern gate. “Attack them not,” she said. “ If 
they attack you, defend yourselves.” It was Sunday, the 8th of Ma 3 ^ An 
altar was brought to the gate, and the priests chanted a solemn service. The 
English standards were displayed ; the trumpets sounded ; but they turned their 
faces from Orleans. The siege was at an end. 

It is not necessary to assign any miraculous powers to Joan of Arc in 
accounting for her wonderful success. She honestly believed herself inspired 
by heaven, an<l she infused into others that belief. An enthusiast herself, she 
Imed a dispirited soldiery and a despairing people witli enthusiasm. The 
great secret of her success was the boldness of her attacks, when military 
science reposed upon its cautious strategy. In the eyes of the experienced 
tacticians she risked the safety of the city when she led her e.xcited multitudes 
to the assault of the Tournelles. In her own self-reliance she would hear of 
no other counsels but the most daring, and to that contempt of danger she 
owed her triumphs. In every desperate struggle between individuals and 
nations boldness is generally the most certain winner. Boldness was the 
principle which the peasant girl of Domremy maintained to the end of her 
wonderful career. In eleven days she had stricken teiTor into an army which 
had been the terror of France for eleven years. The government of Charles 
VII would have rested inactive imder the triumph of Orleans. She un- 
ceasingly urged the dauphin’s progress to Rheims, for she held him not as 
a king till he was crowned in that city, where all the kings of Prance for three 
centuries had been consecrated. The way thither was filled with their enemies. 
They held the keys of the cities between the Loire and the Seine. But the 
bold counsels at last prevailed, and Joan’s standard was again floating at the 
head of a French army. 

On the 11th of June the duke of Aleneon and the chiefs who had defended 
Orleans arrived before Jargeau, which Suffolk occupied. The English eari 
had come out with his garrison to offer battle. The French had arrived in 
haste, and they were driven back. But at the command of the Maid they 
returned to the attack, and Suffolk retired within his walls. The bombardment 
of the town continued for three days, when, a breach having been made, Joan 
led the assault. Jargeau fell, and Suffolk was a prisoner. On the 18th of 
Jimo was fought the battle of Patay. The English fled from the terrible ban- 
ner that had been first seen at Orleans, and the lords Talbot and Scales were 
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made prisoners. The hasty retreat of Fastolf brought upon him the rmde- 
sei’ved imputation of cowardice, and when he came to the duke of Bedford, 
at Corbeil, he was deprived of the riband of the garter. The triumph of the 
victory of the Herring did not save the good knight from the disgrace of the 
flight of Patay. 

But Bedford himself, though a man of great ability, believed, or affected to 
believe, in a miraculous cause for these reverses of the English. A letter was 
sent by him, at this period, to the council at London, in which, according to 
rule, he addresses the young king • ‘‘All things here prospered for you till the 
time of the siege of Orleans, undertaken of whose advice God only knows. 
Since the death of my cousin of Salisbury, whom God absolve, who fell by the 
hand of God, as it seemeth, your people, who were assembled in great number 
at this siege, have received a terrible chock. This has been caused in part, as 
we trow, by the confidence our enemies have in a disciple and limb of the 
devil, called La Pucelle [the Maid], that used false enchantments and sorcery. 
The which stroke and discomfiture ha.s not only lessened the number of your 
people here, but also sunk the courage of the remainder in a wonderful man- 
ner, and encouraged your enemies to as-somble themselves forthwith in great 
numbers.” 


TUE (JOEONATION A’l’ RIIEI.M.S, AND BUEAUNC OF .TOAN 

It was a false policy of the J^nglish chiefs to decry Joan as a sorceress. 
It was the ready mode to spread the greatest ten-or of her exploits amongst 
their own adherents. The French, with equal confidence, proclaimed her as 
the favoured of heaven, who exhibited as much courage as piety. At this 
juncture the duke of Bedford secured the doubtful co-operation of the duke of 
Burgundy; and the cardinal Beaufort, who had raised an army in England for 
a crusade against the heretics of Bohemia, turned over his troops to the regent 
of France, to war against the Annagiiacs, and to make new efforhs agamst the 
enchantments which had given them power to resist the long triumphant 
bravery of the English. They took the field with now hopes. Onward went 
the Maid upon her resolved design that Cliarles VII should be crowned at 
lUieims. On the 28th of June, twelve thousand Frenchmen marched out of 
Gien, to traveme a country whose towns and fortresses were lield by English 
and Burgundians. They reaclu'd Troyes, and encamped before the town. 

Six days of inactivity were passed, and the French army wanted food ; they 
were without artillery; and it was proposed to retreat to the Loire. Joan was 
sent for by the king and his council. “ Shall I be believei I ? ” she asked. “ What- 
ever you say,” replied the king, “wo will attend to.” “Then, noble dauphin, 
assault the town, and you shall enter there to-morrow.” On the morrow the 
famous standanl was displayed, and the terrified garrison of Troyes surrendered 
the place. They went on, and took Chdlons without resistance. As they 
approached Rheims the peasants of her native district came out to look upon 
the wonderful girl, whom they knew as the shepherdess by wise men accounted 
mad. After some debate within the town, and great apprehensions of failure 
in the French camp, Joan urged the king on, and the gates of Rhems were 
opened. On the 17th of July Charles was crowned in its anciemt church. 
Tmero were few nobles present. The Maiden stood with her standard before 
the altar. The expense of the coronation amounted only to twenty-four 
Parisian livres. Never was king so inaugurated. All the accustomed pomp 
was absent; but when the enthusiastic girl kissed the feet of her monarch, her 
tears were a holier consecration than the mystic oil with which, as the l^ncls 
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told, Clovis had been there baptised. Charles then went on towards Paris, 
receiving the submission of many towns on his march. 

Joan thought her mission accomplished, and earnestly desired to return 
to her father and mother, to keep their herds and flocks. Her counsels now 
became vacillating. Sometimes Charles retreated and sometimes marched 
forward. Bedford was moving rapidly to bring the French to an engagement. 
The two armies suddenly met at Senlis, and for three days a battle was vainly 
expected. Each army then took its own way — Bedford for Normandy, which 
had been entered by a hostile force under the constable De Richemont ; Charles 
marched on to Paris. On the 12th of September an assault was made at the 
faubourg St. Honore. The intrepid Joan, though she had lost confidence in 
her miraculous voices, displayed her wonted courage. She scaled the walls, 
but was wounded, and fell into the fosse. Crawling out from the heaps of 
dead and dying, she again waved her standard. The old confidence in her 
powers had deserted the French; and when the attack was repulsed, they 
reproached her that she had said they should sleep that night in Paris. "You 
would have slept there,” she replied, “ if you had fought as I fought.” Charles 
retreated to the Loire. The succeeding winter was passed by the king at 
Bourges. In the spring the army moved to the relief of Compidgne, which was 
besieged by the duke of Burgundy. Joan got into the town, and the same 
day headed a sortie. She was taken prisoner, and was carried to the Bur- 
gundian quarters. Her wars were over. 

For four months Joan was confined in the castle of Beaurevoir, near Cam- 
bray. She was a prisoner of war to the Burgundians. She was afterwards 
conveyed to Arras and to Crotoy, and was finally delivered to the English in 
their city of Rouen. The University of Paris urged her trial before an eccle- 
siastical tribunal, and there are letters from that body full of reproach to 
the English for not delivering up their prisoner to the justice of the church. 
At length letters patent were issued in the name of Henry VI, in which it was 
stated that, in accordance with the public opinion, and at the especial request of 
the bishop of Beauvais and the University of Paris, she was to be given up to 
the bishop, to be examined and proceeded against under liLs authority. She 
was subjected for several montlis to the most searching interrogatories. 

Heresy and schism, meriting the punishment of fire, were declared to be 
found against her. The University of Paris ratified the articles of accusation. 
On a public scaffold at Rouen the sentence of condemnation was read to her 
by the bishop of Beauvais. Her courage deserted her, and she expressed her 
contrition and submission. Her sentence of burning at the stake was then to 
be commuted to perpetual imprisonment. She was taken back to prison, 
but after two days her confidence returned, and she reaffirmed her belief that 
her voices came from God; and that, not understanding what the abjuration 
was that she had been called upon to sign^ she had signed in the fear of being 
burned. She was now a relapsed heretic, in the terms of the cruel zeal of the 
persecuting ecclesiastics, and her fate was no longer a matter of doubt. In 
the old market-place of Rouen a pile of wood was built up, and round it a 
scaffold was erected, where prelates and nobles might sit to behold the death 
of the heroic girl. There sat Cardinal Beaufort and the bishop of Beauvais; 
and as Joan stood before them, a sermon was preached, setting forth her atroc- 
ities; and the preacher concluded with, "Joan, go in peace; the church can no 
longer protect thecj and delivers thee into secular hands.” 

she was immediately draped to the pile; the fatal cap of the Inquisition, 
with the words h&r4tique, rehpse, apostate, idolaire, was placed on her head; 
the fire was kindled. Her last word was “Jesus.” On the spot where this 
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deed of infamy was perpetrated stands one of the monuments by which the 
French of later times have sought to redeem their share of the disgrace of 
this murder of the 30th of May, 1431. French historians attempt to fix the 
greater blame upon the English. It is clear that, although the vengeance of 
tho^ who had been driven from Orleans and vanquished at Patay was the 
main cause of this tragedy, it would not have been accomplished except 
through that terrible power which, under the name of religion, had no_ quality 
of mercy when a heretic was to be hunted to the death. The bishop of 
Beauvais and the cardinal of Winchester knew no distinction of nation when 
they sat on the scaffold at Rouen to do the work of the Holy Inquisition. 


TUB DIIBAM OF CONQUEST ENDS 

The coronation of Charles VII at Rlieims was to be rivalled by the more 
gorgeous ceremony of crowning Henry VI at Parts. On St. George’s day of 
1430 the boy who had been crowned at Westminster came, with Beaufort, to 
Calais. They remained there a month. On the 17th of December Henry 
made his public entry into Paris, and was crowned at Notre Dame. 
He returned to England in February, 1431, and rode into London amidst 
as profuse and laboured psigeantry as had welcomed his father from 
Agincourt. He came under very different auspices. Dressed up with the 
mantle of royalty and the crown on his head, the boy of ten years of age was 
to perform the character of king, that the exhibition might strengthen one of 
the parties in the state that was aiming at supremacy. 

Whilst these follies were enacted in England, Harllcur was recaptured by 
the French. The first trophy of Henry V was for a while lost. The alliance of 
the duke of Burgundy was fast slipping away. Every year added to the 
strength of th(! national party in Franco. At every conference for peace the 
domantls of Charles VII Iiocamo enlarged. At the congress of Arras, in 1435, 
the French would only agree to cede Normandy and Guienne, to be held as fiefs, 
all other poasessions and all claim to the crown being surrendered. The con- 
ditions were refused, and the duke of Burgundy abandoned the English alliance. 
He made a separate treaty with Charles VII, swearing that he would forget 
his father’s death and be at perpetual peace with Franco. Monstrelet^ says 
that the young king Henry wept at the news of this peace of 1435. The people 
of England manifested their indignation by seeking out the subjects of the 
duke of Burgundy, Flemings and others, to maltreat and murder them. The 
duke of Bedford, who had steadily uphold the will of his heroic brother, died 
af. this critical period. 

There was no tmion in the English councils. The duke of Gloucester 
would have called up the old heart of England to redeem the losses and dis- 
graces of the six years that were passed. The cardinal of Winchester, perhaps 
more wisely, advocated peace. In the quarrels between these rival leaders in 
the council all opportunity for a successful struggle passed away. Parb was 
retaken by Cliarlcs in 1436, and the English were expelled. “When thciy 
should pa,ss upon their journ<4y,” says Fabyan,^ “ they were derided and sconicd 
of the French nation out of all measure.” Succcssas in Normandy, under 
the duke of York and Talbot, only prolonged tlie final issue ; and when the duke 
of Burgundy’s possessions were devastated by Talbot in 1437, when Picardy 
was ravaged in 1440 and Harflour was once again captured by the English, 
when York; was superaeded as regent by Warwick and Warwick again replaced 
by York, each making now attempts to recover the lost ascendancy — it was 
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still manifest to the French that the time was approaching when the spirit of 
nationality would successfully maintain itself against the pretensions of alien 
rulers. 

After twenty-five years’ captivity the duke of Orleans was released from 
his prison in the Tower of London. There is a private contemporary record, 
The Paston Letters,^ which shows the interest that the English took in the 
passing events connected with France: “Tidings: the duke of Orleans hath 
made his oath upon the sacrament, and used it, never for to bear arms against 
England, in the presence of the king and all the lords except my lord of 
Gloucester; and in proof that my said lord of Gloucester agreed never to his 
deliverance, when the mass began he took his barge. God give grace the said 
lord of Orleans be true, for this same week shall he towards France.” 

The war is continued a few years longer, and then a truce. England is 
anxious about the terms of pacification. Agues Paston writes to her son on 
the 14tli of February, 1445 : “I pray you to send me tidmgs from beyond sea, 
for here they are afraid to tell such as be reported.” The people were reluc- 
tant to believe, and thought it dangerous to say that their weak young king 
was to marry a daughter of the duke of Anjou, with the approbation of the 
French king, whose consent would be bought by the surrender of all that 
remained of the lands which English treasure and blood had won in that war of 
twenty years. Their feais were accomplished. Hemy was mamed to Mar- 
garet of Anjou in 1445, and one of the conditions of the marriage and the con- 
sequent truce was the surrender of Anjou and Maine. Normandy w'as soon 
conquered, when Maine, the key to its posseasion, was gone. Gascony yielded 
to the French in 1451; and after the last of the great English captains, the 
dreaded Talbot, fell at Castillon in 3458, Bordeaux was taken. The dream of 
conquest,^ which had lasted for more than a century, was at an end. 6 

The conclusion of the Hundred Years’ War comcides with the period 
when the two parties that divided England wore just about to appeal to arms. 
The civil war was in great measure the result of defeats abroad, as those de- 
feats themselves were in part the consequence of discord at home. Quarrels 
between the chief members of the reigning house were the origin of its weak- 
ness; financial embarrassment, a divided foreign policy, and a feeble adminis- 
tration brought disgrace on the king and his advisors; family feuds and a 
long tale of mutual injuries added bitterness to political differences. Event- 
ually an outburst of popular discontent kmdled the train so long prepared, 
and the champion of order and good government began a struggle in which 
the original objects were soon lost sight of, and which ended only with the 
death of the king, whose innocent iraljecility had caused the disorder.? 


SOClETTi DUBING THE WAR OP THE ROSES 

In the progress of our narrative we have arrived at one of the most remark- 
able epoelxs of England’s eventful history. We have arrived at that period when 
we may tm-n aside from that great contest between England and France—" two 
so inviiicible nations,” says Hall,/ “which never would yield or bow the one 
to the other, neither yet once hear of abstinence of fighting or refusing from war, 

p “Had lhePlantagonet8,a$ atone time seemed likely, succeededin uniting all Fiance under 
their government, H is probable that England would never have had an independent existence. 
Her princes, her lords, her prelates would have been men diifering in race and language from 
rile artisans and tillers of the earth. The revenues of her great proprietors would have been 
spent in festivities and diversions on the bonks of the Seine. The noble language of Milton and 
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SO much were their hearts hardened, and so princely were theur stomachs,” 
In this war, and in previous French wars, Comines »» tells us that the English 
“ carried over a considerable booty into England, not only in plunder which 
they had taken in the several towns, but in the richness and quality of theii* 
prisoners, who paid them great ransoms for their liberty.” 

A different war was at hand — a war in which the English lords would fight 
at intervals for thirty-five years upon their native soil, and only end this work 
of mutual destruction when one half of the old nobility of England was swept 
away. During these wars of York and Lancaster, of which the seeds were 
sown in the distracted councils of the minority of Henry VI, we have many 
scattered but authentic materials for viewing the social condition of the country. 
The first division of this extraordinary period opens with the insurrections of 
1450, and then proceeds in showing the duke of York taking up arms in 1452, 
and his son Edward seated on the throne in 1461. Tlie second embraces the 
perilous fortunes of Henry and his intrepid wife, and the overthrow of the 
Lancastrian party after that gleam of triumph, which was destroyed by the 
fatal battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury in 1471. Edward sits on the throne 
for thirteen years longer, m comparative tranquillity; then two more years of 
mysterious murder and fierce war; and then a dynasty with which the feudal 
system has practically come to an end. This is one great epic which requires 
to be told without any material interruption to the relation of events, of 
which the links are welded in one continuous chain. 

During this troubled time, when we might naturally expect that the whole 
framework of society would bo thrown into disorder, we find the internal 
administration of England proceeding with the same regularity as if the 
struggle for supremacy were raging on the banks of the Seine instead of the 
l>anks of the Thames. The unifoim course of justice is uninterrupted. Men 
are litigating for disputed rights, as if there were no general peril of property. 
They are electing knights of the shire and burgesses, under arisiocratical 
or jjopular influences, as if the real arbitrament of these contentions was to 
be in the parliament-house and not m the battle-field. They are buying 
and selling, growing and exporting, as if the producers looked on with in- 
difference whilst the Warwicks and Somersets were slaying or being slain. 
They wear richer apparel, and strive more for outward distinctions, and build 
bettor houses than when their fathers wore fighting in France; and they are 
really prospering in an increase of material wealth, though they greatly lack 
the instnunent of exchange, for the want of money is grievously felt from the 
[reer to the huckster. They pursue their accustomed diversions; they himt 
and they hawk; they gamble in public gardens; they gape at the players of 
interlude's; they go on pilgrimage to Canterbury, and Walsingham, and San- 
tiago : they take life easily, as if no danger wore ai’ound them, when truly they 
might be in trouble for snouting for the White Rose on one day and for the 
Red on the next. Their marriages go forward, with the keenest avidity 
amongst the gentry and the burgesses In make the best bargains for their sons 
and (laughters; and whilst we know how many great houses were rendered 
desolate by these troubles, we have no satisfactory (widence that during their 
existence ])opulation bad decreased. 

These appearances on the surface of things involve many important points 
of national character and social progress. During the period in and near tire 

Burke would have remaiiwri a rustic dialect without a literature, a fixed grummaj’, or a fixed 
orthography, and would liavo been coutmnptuously abandoned to tlie use of boors. No maix 
of English extraction would havo risen to eminence, except by becoming, in speech and habits, 
a Frenchmaax/^— MAOAULAy.c] 
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stormy era which commenced with the beginning of the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and lasted till the quarrels of York and Lancaster came 
to an end upon Bosworth Field, the condition of society appears to hpe under- 
gone very slight change; for in whatever regarded the civil administration 
of the country there was no revolutionary action connected with the sudden 
changes in the supreme power. It was of this period that Comines, ^ one of 
the most accomplished statesmen of his age, thus wrote- “In my opinion, of 
all the countries in Europe where I was ever acquainted the government is 
nowhere so well managed, the people nowhere less obnoxious to violence and 
oppression, nor their houses less liable to the desolations of war than in Eng- 
land, for there the calamities fall only upon their authors.” In another part 
of tne same chapter he says : “ England has this peculiar grace, that neither 



Fifteenth Centery Hoxtsk 


the country, nor the people, nor the houses are wasted, destroyed, or demolished; 
but the calamities and misfortunes of the war fall only upon the soldiers, and 
especially the nobility.” [Knight furthermore alludes to an actual increase 
of population during this period.] 

But we mig ht still hesitate to believe that the government was well admin- 
istered, and the people little disturbed by violence, if we were to regard the 
wars of the Roses as one continued series of exterminating slaujghters. 
Comincs,”* stiU speaking of these wars, says: “In England, when any disputes 
arise and proceed to a war, the controversy is generally decided in eight or 
ten days, and one party or other gains the -victory.” After the first battle, 
that of St. Albans, in 1455, there was outward peace for four years. York 
was in arms in 1459, gained the battle of Northampton in 1460, and was killed 
on the last day of that year. Within three months his son Edward was on 
the throne, and had gained the decisive victory of Towton. With the excep- 
tion of the Lancastrian rising of 1464, the kingdom was at peace till 1470. 
The attempt then to restore Henry VI was defeated in the fighting of two 
months. Warwick landed on the 13th of September ; Edward fled on the 3rd 
of October; on the 14th of March, 1471, he was again in England; and after 
the great battle of Barnet, that of Tewkesbury decided the contet on the 
4tii of May. The remaining thirteen years of Edward saw no civil w^are. 
The landing of Richmond and the fall of Richard III proved the affair of a 
fortnight. The actual warfare in England, from 1455 to 1485, included an 
aggregate space of time of something less than two years.* 
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DISSENSIONS AT HOME 

It had long been apparent that no increase of years would bring Heniy VI 
the spirit of a man or the capability of managing his own affairs. Gentle, 
timid, submissive, and superstitious, he would have made a tolerably good 
monk, but he had not one of the qualities which constitute a good king. 
Parliament, which settled the regency, and apportioned and nicely limited 
the power and authority of its members, gave no authority whatever to the 
queen-mother, Cathorino of B’rance, the youthful widow of Henry V, This 
lady appears to have had little ambition, as three or four years after the death 
of the hero of Agincoii t she married Owen Tudor, an obscure gentleman of 
Wales, who, however, boasted a most ancient and even a royal descent; but 
what, perhaps, had more influence over Catherine’s choice was the circum- 
stance of his licing one of the handsomest men in England, besides being 
“ garnished with many godly gifts.” In her affection for her promising family 
by this second marriage, from which sprung the royal line of Tudor, she may 
have somewhat neglected the care of the sickly and unpromising Henry. But 
all her cares ceased in 1437, and she had been buried seven years in Westminster 
abbey, by the side of her first husband,^ when Henry married. 

Ai soon as William de la Polo, earl of Suffolk, hart returned to England 
with Margaret of Anjou, the bride whom ho had chosen for the king, ho was 
elevated to the rank of a marquis, and from that moment he and the queen 
liegan to monopolise and divide between them the whole authority of govern- 
ment. _ They were constantly together, and people said that Suffolk looked 
more like her husband and king of England than the unfortunate Henry. 
There was a strong popular prejudice against French queens of any kind, nor 
did Margaret’s conduct at all tend to remove it. She applied doctrines of 
government which she had learned in France to a country wholly different, 
and incensed the people by her arrogant, despotic conduct. 

_ The friends and admirers of the duke of Gloucester, among whom the 
citizens of London wore very conspicuous, said everywhere that he would 
liave taken better measures for the preservation of tlie Englisli conquests; 
but the duke, either from fear of the prevalent faction at court, or from 
some other motive, gave his approval in a very marked manner in par- 
liament to all the negotiations concluded by Suffolk. It is quite clear, 
however, that there was no sincerity in these outward demonstrations, and 
that “the good duke Humphrey,” as he was called by the people, would, on 
account of his great popularity, be a formidable obstacle in tlie way of the 
queen and her favourite. Besides, the passionate and vindictive mrgaret 
was not likely to forgot that Gloucester had at fixwt strongly opposed the 

‘ By an (KB post facto law, passed m the sixth year of Henry VI, though not now found on 
the rolls of parliament, having apparently been tom out, such marriages as those of Catherine 
with Owen Tudor were declared presumptuous, derogatory to the royal dignity, and ille^, 
without the express consent of the sovereign. After Catherine’s death 'fudor was apprehenacd 
and put in ward, but ho was allowed to escape from the 'Tower. He was afterwaras beheaded 
for his adhoronoe to Henry VI. Jaequetta of Luxemburg, the widow of the great duke of Bed- 
ford, followed Catherine’s example, aud married, to the great annoyance of the English court, 
Sir Bichard Woodvillo, who was only a knight. She and her hushand, however, after some 
persecution and payment of a fine of £1,000, were allowed to live in peace. Catherine, bisides 
a daughter, had three sons by Owen Tudor. During the reign of thoir iialf-brother Henry VI, 
Edmund, the eldest, was creiited earl of Richmond; and Jasper, the second, was made earl of 
Pembroke. The first of th»e, by his marriage with tlie only daughter of Jonn, duke of Somer- 
set, had Henry, who succeeded to the earldom of Richmond, and who afterwards ascended the 
tiirone as Henry VII. 

H. w.— VOL. xvin. 2 o 
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portion as it was sweated and melted before a fire, it would, by magical sym- 
pathy, cause the flesh and substance of the kmg to wither and molt away, 
and his marrow to be dried up in his bones. “The duke of Gloucester,” says 
the chronicler. Hall,/ “bore these tilings patiently and said little.” But liis 
enemies were now preparing for him the safe silence of the grave. 

Death of Gloucester (1147 a.d.) 

A parliament was smnmoned to meet in February, 1447, not in the usual 
place at Westminster, because the Londonciis were devoted to the erring but 
generous-hearted victim,^ but at Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, where the 
tavourite was in the midst of his dopondcnts. Orders were given to the 
knights of the shire to come armed, ami the men of Suffolk were collocterl and 
crowded in the town and noighliourhood. The king wns convoyed to the 
town, and, as if his sacred person^ w^as in daugi'r, a numerous guard was 
placed round the house he oceui>ied. Gloucestc'r, who was at his strong 
castle of Devizes, went to attend this parliament, and fell unsuspectingly into 
the snare. 

On the 11th of February, the day after the opening of the session, he was 
arrested on a charge of high treason, and on the 28th day of the same month 
he was found dead in his bed. ^le whole nation believed that the duke was 
foully murdered, and, with a single but striking o.xception,^ all the writers 
living at or near the time hint, more or le.ss oj)enly, that this was the case. The 
body of the duke was shown to the peojile at Bury St.. Edmunds, and there 
were no marks of violence upon it; but all men remembered that the bodies of 
Edward II, of Richard II, and of the other great duke of Gloucester, who had 
been taken off at Calais during the reign of Richard II, had been expo.sed to 
view in the same manner, a.nd bore no signs of the murderous hands of their 
enemies. Suffolk’.s party wished it to be beli(>ved that he had died of apoplexy. 
Some said he had died of a broken heart ; but, even in the lat.tor case, Suffolk 
and die queen were his murderers. Humphrey, however, w'as not a man 
likely to die of grief and despair, for he knew his gr{>a1. popularity, which in 
all probability must have assured him that the parliament, however compo.“ed, 
woto not venture to proceed to extremities against him. 

Hall / has a reflection upon the event which exhibits more of the char- 
acter of philosophical history than belongs to the old annalists; “Tliere is an 
old said saw that a man intending to avoid the smok* falleth into the fire: so 
here the queen, minding to preseive her husband in honour and herself in 
authority, procured and consented to the death of this noble man, whose 
death only brought to pas.s that thing which she would most fain have eschewed, 
and took from her that, jewel which she most desired : for if this duke had lived, 
the duke of York durat not have made tith; to thc! crown; if this duke had 
lived, the noble.s had not conspired against the king, nor yet the commons ha<l 
not reliolkid; if this duke had lived, the house of Lancaster had not been 
defaced and destroyed — which things happened all coutraiy by the <lestruction 
of this good man.” 

Wliat followed was a miserable show designed to furnish a plausible justi- 
fication of his arn‘St. Five of his re.htincrs were stfized, aufl accused of plotting 
to release the duchess of Gloucester from her confinement, to come to thc par- 

' This is Whetliiamstodc,P wlio was abbot of Si* Albans at tbc time, a warm fnend of Glouces- 
ter, and a declared enemy of the Suffolk party, whom ho calls *^d^s, scorpions, and impious 
noisers/^ He asserts that the duke died of aHef and sickness. It appears that the abbot 
could have no motive for concealing the truth if he knew it. 
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liament in arms, to mui-dor the king, and proclaim (ho duko thoir master in 
his stead. They were convicted and condemned to die the horrible death 
of traitom; but when they were only half hanged they were cut down, and, 
before the executioner could proceed in the bloody task of cutting up their 
bodies, Suffolk produced the royal pardon, and the men were easily restored 

to animation. . . „ „ „ 

As if he had not already created odium enough, the marquis of Suffolk 
seized aU the estates of the deceased duke, and, after keeping what best suited 
him, divided nearly all the remainder among his own family and most devoted 
partisans. The good duke Humphrey left no legitimate children, and, on 
account of her conviction, Danu' Eleanor could not claim any part of his 
property. The duke’s friends in parliament boldly asserted Ids piirfect inno- 
cence of treason, and laboured, session after ses.sion, to clear his memory from 
the imputation of his enemies. His old rival, his uncle Cardinal Beaufort, 
did not long survive, him. He had for some time withdrawal from political 
affairs to his see of Winchester, where, however, in spite of his age and infirmi- 
ties, he was still cherishing projects of ecch'siastical ambition, and dreaming 
of the triple crown of Rome which had so long eludi'd his grasp, but which he 
fancied was at last w'ithin his reach. He died in his palace of Walvesey on 
the 11th day of April,* and Ixsiueatlusl the mass of his propc'rty to charitable 
purposes. 


THK F.\Lli OP StlPPOLk (U.'jO .\.I) ) 

The tabh'S had Ixh'ii turned : the hlnglish began, uikIct Henry V', to niake 
their eon(|^ucst of France when that couiitry w'as cursed with a mad king, 
an intriguing and vindictive (luoiui, and a factious nobility; and (hey finished 
losing all they gained, and a great deal more!, when the same curses fell upon 
their own country. But the shame of those losses was_ not to bo borne 
patiently by a high-spirited jicople, and iKdore tlwi final closing of the account 
of defeat and expulsion they took a terribk* vimgeanci' on the dukc' of Suffolk — 
for such was the title which this luinLstcfr, rising as his (iountry sank, had now 
taken to himself. 

Bitter complaints had been repeatedly made in parlianu'ut by a spirited 
minority, and as mlsfortuiKis thickened this minority became a majority, 
whoso indignation was ovcrwheliuiiig. Towards the e,nd of 1449, while the 
public mind was exasperated by the recent loss of Rouen, vSulTolk was attacked 
in both hoasos. He had a short breathing-time during the Ohristniius recess,® 
but tlie popular clamour rose louder and louder; and when parliament met, 
early in January, 1450, ho complained of the accusations made Jigainst him, 
defended his loyalty and patriotism, and challenged his accusers to the proof. 

[* His doatli-bed scono has Iieicn <lcpi(’.tcd i)y Biiakesjx'iiro witli a terrible power, and haa 
left an impression tliat it Is almost impossible to remove, altliouKh its histoiioal accuracy may 
be well doubted: 

Lord OardiRat, if fehou thuikcbt on hcaven’rt bliHS, 

Hold up tliy hand ; make signal of thy hope : 

Ife dies aurl makes no niKn. 

lh.Nnr VI, Part ri 

The chronicler flail/ oa th(‘ authority of tlic (utrdhuil’H (duiplaia, «ot« forth his jlyiag 
speech as follows : . Why shotild I die having so much riches? If the whole realm would save 
my life, I am aide by policy to get it, or by riches to buy it. Fie, will not death be hired, nor 
will money do nothing?”] 

2 Duong this interval the bishop of Ohicheshir, a friend of Buffolk and keeper of the pnvy 
seal, was massa(^rcd by the people of Portsmouth for the part ho had tiiken in tlie negotiations 
about Maine and Anjou. 
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This challenge was readily accepted. Four days later, the commons 
requested the lords to commit him to the Tower. The lords replied that they 
could not commit a peer without some specific charge. The commons took 
only two days to get up a direct charge, and when they produced it, it was 
neither honest nor ingenious. It simply charged the duke with having fur- 
nished the castle of Wallingford with provisions and military stores, with the 
object of assisting the king of France, who, they asserted, was preparing to 
invade England. The lords, however, without hesitation, ordered the arrest 
of the obnoxious minister, and he was seized and conveyed to the Tower. The 
biU of impeachment, which the commons prepared in ten days, contained sev- 
eral additional charges. For example, they charged Suffolk with the design 
of destroying both Henry and Margaret and placing the crown on the head 
of his own son; and they said that he had contracted oiigagomenfcs with the 
French, in the view of obtaining their assistance for these ends. To the 
charges of liboratmg the dulm of Oilcans and of ceding Maine and Anjou he 
was certainly amenable as a minister, and these chaiges were now preferred 
against him. But the coniiiions were still wavering and uncertain as to their 
proofs; and on the 7th of March, a month after laying their first impeachment 
of eight articles, they presented a new impeachment of a very different kind, 
which contained sixteen articles, some of which seem probable enough, but 
none of them amounted to absolute treason. 

On the 13th of March Suffolk was brought to the bar of the lords, and 
falling on liis knees before the king, he vowed that he was innocent of any 
treason. In pleading, he kept to the absurd impeachment in eight articles, 
never alluding to the charges of waste of money, improvidence, and corruption, 
nor hidecd to any other of the sixteen charges contained in the second bill of 
impeachment. As to the article relating to his project to secure the crown for 
his own son, he maintained that it was absurd, and the project impossible. He 
could not deny the cession of Maine and Anjou; but he urged that he was not 
alone in that guilt (if guilt it were), for the other lords of the council had 
authorised that measure, and the ix»rs in parliament had afterwards sanc- 
tioned it. The whole proceetling ended, as it began, in irregularity. 

On the 17 th of March Suffolk was again called up to the lords, the king 
being present. The chancellor* observed to the duke that he had not claimed 
the privilege of a peer, and asked him whether he had more to say in defence of 
his conduct. Suffolk said that he thought he had said enough to establish 
his innocence, and he tlirew himself upon the wiU of the king, his master. 
The scene had been arranged beforeliaud; the chancellor instantly rejoined, 
saying that, a.s the duke did not put himself upon his peerage for trial, the king 
would not declare him either iimocent or guilty ; but with respect to the second 
impeachment (to wiiich Suffolk had given no answer), the king, not as a judge 
hiking counsel of the lords, but as one to whose authority the prisoner had 
submitted of his own free will, commanded him to quit llingland before the 
1st of May, and to remain in banishment for the space of five years. 

If parliament had entered into this compromise, and were satisfied with it, 
it was far otherwise with the people of Loudon. These were furious that the 
traitor, the cause of all the disgrace abroail, as they considered him, should be 
allowed to cs^cajx? so easily, and on the day of his enlargement upwards of 
two thousand persons colkictcd to take his life. Suffolk, however, evaded 

' Tlim Wius iho archbishop of York. Bnffolk^s chancellor, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
resigned (he seals at the tot blush of the prosecution. According to some accjoimts, the 
present scone passed in the kiug^s apartment, to which all tlic lords, spiritual and temporal, 
were sununoned. 
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the rage of this mob, and went to hLs estates, where ho summoned his relatives, 
friends, and dependents. In their presence he swore upon the host that he 
was a wronged and innocent man, and then he went to Ipswich and embarked 
for the Continent. 

On the 2nd of May, as tliey were sailing between Dover and Calais, the 
two small vessels which earned the exile and lus retinue were brought-to by 
the Nicholas of the Toxver, a gi-eat ship of war. The duke was ordered on board 
the Nicholas, the captain of which said to him, as he stepped upon the deck, 
"Welcome, traitor!” He was kept on board two days, during which the ship 
stood off and on, probably communicating with some great movers in the 
business on shore, and the duke employed himself ivith his confessor. On 
the tJiird day a cock-boat came alongside, and in the boat were a block, an axe, 
and an e.xecutioner. Suffolk was handed over to the latter, who cut off his 
head. A general cry had boon raised that Suffolk still retained the confidence 
of Margaret, and that it was insupportable to see the "queen’s darling” escape 
with a certainty of being soon recalled to power and to vengeance; but who 
were tlie great directors of his assassination was never clearly proved. No 
investigation took place; the people rejoiced at the death, and their minds 
were soon excited by other events which w'cre the faint prelude to the wars of 
the Roses. 


JACK cadm’s hbbelmon (uso a.d.) 

John Cade was a native of Ireland, who had passed sonie time in France 
as a soldier of the English, or, according to other authorities, as an outlaw. It 
appears, however, that he had returnocl to his own country, and that he came 
from Ireland, then governed by the duke of York, mto England, at the moment 
when the excitement against the government was at the highest. Insurrections 
had broken out m several parts of tlie kingdom before Suffolk’s fall, and Cade 
put himself at the head of a popular movement immediately after that event. 
He assumed the noble name of Mortimer, and claimed a descent which made 
him a relation (though illegitimately) of the duke of York. 

None but very questionable (svidence was ever brought to show that this 
prince had employed him, yet it is certain that Cade, or rather the peculiar 
circumstances of the times, witliout which Cade would have been nothing, 
played the game of the duke, and encouraged the hopes which York had long 
entertained of grasping the royal power. The men of Kent^ had long been 
noted for their determined spirit; tliey were the boldest and least vicious of 
the insurgents who, under Wat Tyler, nearly overturned a former weak gov- 
ernment; they were probably bettor informed than the people of the inland 
counties of what was passing in France; and they were now more violent in 
their complaints than the rest of the nation. It was said that the queen held 
them guilty of the recent murder of her favourite, whose headless body lay 
for some time exposed on the beach ncai' Dover, and that she had threatened 
to take a sanguinary vengeance. 

Cade threw himself among these men, who selected him to be their captain. 
He led them towards the capital; and about the middle of June a ^eat mul- 
titude, estimated at fifteen or twenty thousand, encamped at Blackheath, 

^ TljieriryA ascribes the readiness of the men of Kent to take the lead in popular insurrections 
to their havin#i{ preserved some remembrance of their fathers having made terms with William 
the Conqueror. A much more likely cause lay in the law of gavelkind prevailing in that 
country. This '^ncensate customc of gavelkind/' as it is called in the Glory of Generosity ^ 
*'tendeth to the destruction of auncient and gentle houses," and hence also to the multipfi- 
cation of small democratic proprietors. 
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from which point Cade kept up a correspondence with the Londoners. The 
court sent to demand why the good men of Kent had quitted theii’ homes. 
Cade gave their reasons in a paper entitled The complaint of the commons of 
Kent. After alluding to the report that Kent was to be destroyed by a royal 
power, and made a hunting forest, “for the death of the duke of Suffolk, of 
which the commons of Kent were never guilty/’ Cade, or the pens that wrote 
for him, went on to complain that justice and prosperity had been put out of 
the land by misgovernment ; that the king was stinted to live only on the sub- 
stance of the commons, while other men fattened on the lands and revenues 
of the crown; that the people of the realm were not paid for stuff and pur- 
veyance forcibly taken for the king’s use ; that the princes of the royal blood 
were excluded from the court and government, which were filled exclusively 
by mean and corrupt pCTSons, who plimdered and oppressed the people ; that 
it was noised that the king’s lands in France had been alienated and put away 
from the crown, and the lords and people there destioyed with untrue means 
of treason; that the commons of Kent had been esj^ecially overtaxed and ill- 
treated; that their sheriffs and collectora had been guilty of infamous extortion ; 
and t^t the free election of knights of the shire had been hindered. The 
court pretended to be preparing a proper answer to this startling list of griev- 
ances, but it employed the time thus gained in collecting troops in London. 

In this interval Cade sent in another paper, headed The requests by the caj)- 
tain of the great assembly in Kent. This document, though conceived in respect- 
ful language, went more directly to the point. It required that the king should 
resume the grants of the crown, so that he might reign like a king royal ; that 
he should instantly dismiss all the false progeny and aflSnity of the duke of 
Suffolk, and take about his noble person the true lords of his royal blood, 
iramely the high and miglity prince the duke of York, long exiled from the 
king’s presence, and the mighty princes the dukes of Exeter, Buckingham, 
and Norfolk; that he shouhi punish the false traitors who had contrived and 
imagined the death of that excellent prince the duke of Gloucester, of their 
holy father the cardinal,^ and others, and who had promoted and caused 
the loss of Anjou, Maine, Normandy, and other parts of France. 

The court had now levied a considerable army, and this force was sent out 
to give the reMs their answer. Cade fell back from Blackheath to Seven- 
oaks, where, in a good position, he halted, and waited the attack of a detach- 
ment of the royal army. This detachment was defeated on the 24 th of June, 
and the commander, Sir Humphrey Stafford, was slain. The soldiers had not 
fought with good will at Sevenoaks : and when their main body, still a,t Black- 
heath, got intelligence of that affair, they began to say that they liked not 
to fight against their own countrymen, who only called for a reasonable redress 
of grievances. The court now found that concession was expedient ; and they 
sent Lord Saye, a very obnoxious minister, and some other individuals who 
Lad been closely connected with the duke of Suffolk, to the Tower, which Lord 
Scales undertook to maintain for the king. The army was disbanded, and 
king was conveyed for safety to the strong castle of Kenilworth. While this 
was doing. Cade reappeared at Blackheath, and by the end of Juno ho had 
mad(5 himself master of all the right bank of the Thames, from Lambeth and 
Southwark to Greenwich, From Southwark he_ sent to demand entrance 
into the city of London; and this, after a debate in the common council, was 
freely granted to him by the lord-mayor. 

‘ This murder of old Beaufort was the most absurd statement in these documents. Surely 
it was natural enough for a man to die at the age of eighty; and the cardinal died almost m 
public. 
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Ou the 3rd of July Cade led his followers into the heart of the capital. 
He seemed anxious to preserve the strictest discipline; he issued proclama- 
tions forbidding plunder, and in the evening he led his host back to the borough. 
The next day he retm-ned in the same good order; but he forced the mayor 
and judges to sit in Guildhall and pass judgment upon Lord Saye, of whose 
person he had, by some means, obtained possession. Saye demanded a trial 
by his peers, but Cade’s men hurried him to the standard at Cheapside and 
cut off his head. Soon after they did the same by Saye’s son-in-law, Cromer, 
the sheriff of Kent.^ When this was over, they retired quietly to the borough 
for the night. In the course of the following day a few houses were pillaged. 
The citizens now took counsel with Lord Scales, who had one thousand soldiers 

in the Tower ; and it was resolved 
that they should prevent Cade 
from entering the city on the 
morrow. The insurgents got 
news of this intention in the 
night, and instantly made an 
attack on the bridge. The citi- 
zc'as resolutely dolended it, and, 
after a nocturnal fight, which 
lasted six hours and cost many 
lives, they remained masters of 
the passage. 

The insurgents retired into 
Southwark, and, in concert with 
the iiTitatcd liitizcns, it was re- 
solved to delude them by prom- 
ises of pardon, as had been 
jjractiscd with the followers of 
Wat Tyler. Both the chancellor 
and the ex-chancellor, the arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury, 
had taken refuge hi the Tower, 
whence they despatched the 
bishop of Winchester with a 
general pardon, under the groat 
seal, to all such as should return 
to their homes. It ap;pears that 
the prelate also promised a re- 
dress of grievances. His mission 
had the immediate effect of creating a division among the insurgents — one 
party being of opinion that they ought to accept the conditions; the other, 
that there was no faith to be put in them. Some began to retire into Kent: 
Cade accepted the pardon, and then the whole force tegan to disperse. But 
in two days Cade was again in Southwark, with a considerable host, who main- 
tamed that it would bo folly to lay down their arms until they had obtained 
some security from government for the performance of its promises. Dis- 
sension, however, broke out afresh, and being awed by the warlike attitude 
of the Londoners they retreated to Blackheath, and thence marched to 
Rochester, where their feuds terrified their leader. Cade, who expected to be 

‘ Bills ut indiotmeat were also found against the duchess of Suffolk, the bishop of Salisbury, 
Thomas Daniel, and several other friends of the deceased minister, who, fortunately, were out 
of reach of the insuigents. 
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murdered or delivered up to government, which had proclaimed him a 
traitor and offered one thousand marks for his apprehension, got secretly to 
horse and galloped across the coimtry towards the Sussex coast. 

He was closely followed by one Alexander Iden, an esquire, who overtook 
him and attacked him sword in hand. After a desperate fight, the sguire 
proved the better man. The head of Cade was stuck upon London bridge, 
with the face turned towards the pleasant hills of Kent; and Iden was made 
happy with the one thousand marks. Pursuit was then made after Cade’s 
companions, and many were taken and executed as traitors.^ It was stated 
in a subsequent act of attainder that some of these men confesssed that their 
object had been to place Richard, duke of York, on the throne • but this evi- 
dence is open to suspicion ; and, moreover, it was not affirmed that the insur- 
gents had been employed by the duke. But whatever may have been the 
caution, prudence, and patience of the duke of York, that prince’s name was 
certainly put prominently forward at this time ; and it is equally certain, if 
the question was to be decided by descent and birth, that York had a prefer- 
able right to the throne. 


THK HOUSE OF YOKK 


We have shown in what manner the claims of the old line of the Plantage- 
nots rested in Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. This Edmund, after faith- 
fully serving the house of Lancaster in peace and in war, died in 1424; upon 
which, as he left no issue, and as his brother Roger and his sister Eleanor had 
died childless, his rights passed to his sister Anne, married to the earl_ of 
Cambridge, who had been condemned and executed for treason in the beginning 
of the reign of Henry V. Aime Mortimer had a son, the present Prince Richard, 
who succeeded to the titles of his paternal micle the duke of York, as also to 
the lineal rights of his maternal uncle Edmund Mortimer, carl of March. But 
notwitlistanding the growth of the doctrine of hereditary right — a doctrine 
which had giudually made way in Europe — it may be questioned whether the 
nation would have paid much attention to the genealogy of the duke of York, 
if the notorious and still increasing incapacity of Henry and the odium which 
his wife incurred had not forced the subject upon their attention. 

The duke had been recalled from tlie command in France through the 
influence of Queen Margaret, and his post in Ireland was considered by his 
friends as a kind of exile. Ho had, however, acquired great popularity among 
the English and the descendants of the English in that country ; and recently 


^ThierryA contrasts this msurroction with that under Wat Tyler, seventy years before. 
The latter he considers as chiefly one of the An^lo-Saxon race, represented by the serfs, against 
the Anglo-Norman, represented by the genUlshommes— the gentry — and to have been the 
final term of the series of Baxon icvolts, and the first of a new order of political movements. 
Had it succeeded, as an historian of that period expresses himself, all nobility and gentry might 
have disappeared from England. Thierry says: Jack Cade, who in 1 M8 played the same part 
as Wat TyW in 1381, did not, like the latter, moke himself the ppresentative of the rights 
of tlie common people in opposition to the gentlemen ; but, connecting his own and the popular 
cause with the aristocratical factions which then divided England, he went so far os to announce 
Mmsclf as one of the royal family, unjustly exclud(*d from the succession to the throne. The 
influence which this imposture had on the minds of the people in the northern provinces, and 
in that very county of Kent which, seventy years before, had chosen tilers, bakers, and carters 
for its leadens, proves that a rapid amalgamation was in progress between the political inter- 
ests and passions of the different classes of men in England, and that a certain ordp of ideas 
and sympathies was no longer attached, in a fixed and invariable manner, to a certain descent 
or social condition/^ , . . xr 

The act here dludod to was on act of attainder passed against the Yorkists in November, 
1459, when their enemies were triumphant. 
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(hi the year 1449) he had gained much credit by the ability he displayed hi 
the suppression of an insurrection of the native Irish. Hesigning his command 
there, he suddenly appeared m England in the end of August, 1451. After 
paying a short visit to the king in London, ho retired to his castle of Fother- 
ingay. He was mute as to his intentions, but the court took the alarm, and 
sought to oppose him by the duke of Somerset, the nearest male relation to 
King Hemy, and the head of the younger branch of the house of Lancaster. 

But it was under Somerset’s government in France that the loss of Nor- 
mandy was completed; and this circum.stance, added to that of his being in 
high favour with the queen, rendered him almost as unpopular as the duke 
of Suffolk had been. Two years were spent in noisy discontent and silent 
intrigues. Each party stood in awe of the other, and measured its ground 
before proceeding to extremities. Some dark deeds were committed by both 
factions, but the scale of guilt seemed rather to incline to the side of the court. 
Tiesham, the speaker of the house of commons which had prosecuted the duke 
of Suffolk, was assaasiiiated by some friends of the queen. 

A member of the commons boldly proposed that, as Henry had no children, 
and was not likely to have any, the duke of York ought to bo declared heir 
to the throne ; but the proposer was committed to the Tower. The commons, 
however, passed a bill of attainder against the deceased duke of Suffolk, and 
agreed in a request that the king would bo jjleasocl to dismiss from office and 
from the court the now minister the duke of Somerset, and several lords and 
ladies related to Suffolk. The court resisted or evaded both measures. Violent 
quarrels arose between tlio adherents of government and the Yorkists; the 
former asserting that tlim-e was ti'eason afloat, the latter that there were 
projects for depriving Duke Richard of his liberty, and treating him as the 
duke of Gloucester hud been treated at Bury St. Edmunds. 

In the beginning of the year 1452 the duke of York repaired to his castle 
of Ludlow, in Shrop.shire, the ncighlxiurhood of which was devoted to the 
Mortimer family. He collected a considerable armed force, but, by proclama- 
tion, declared that ho had no evil intentions against the king, to whom he 
offered to swear fealty upon the sacrament. A royal army was sent against 
him ; but while that force went westward by one road, York marched eastward 
by another, and appeared before the gates of Loudon, which wore shut in his 
face. He then marched to the borders of Kent, where he probably expected 
to 1x5 joined by the malcontents who had been out with Cade. It appears, how- 
ever, that few joined him, and when Henry came up with him, at Dartford, he 
agreed to a peaceful negotiation. Two bishops were the negotiators on the 
part of the king; and when they asked why York was in arms, he asserted that 
it was for his own safety, seeing that repeated attenipts had been made to 
work his ruin. 

H( 5 nry said that he cleared York of all treason, and esteemed him as a true 
man and his own well-beloved cousin. Notwithstanding the coyness of the 
men of Kent, it may be presiuncd, from the high tone maintained by the duke, 
that his force was considerable. He insisted that all persons who had trespassed 
and offended against the laws, especially such as wore indicted of treason, 
should bo arrested and put upon their trial. The king, or those who directed 
him, promised all this, and more. A mock order was given for the apprehen- 
sion of the minister, the duke of Somerset, and York was assured that a new 
council, in which ho should have a seat, should be appointed forthwith. Upon 
this Duke Richard disbanded his anny, and agreed to a personal interview. 
With sin^ar confidence he went unarmed and almost alone to the king’s tent. 
One of tne first persoas he saw there was the duke of Somerset, who called 
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him felon and traitor, epithets which were retorted with interest. When York 
turned to depart, he was told that he was the king’s prisoner. 

Somerset, it is said, would have proceeded to a summary trial and execution , 
but this was prevented by the fears of the other ministers and courtiers. York 
was then sent to London and held partly as a prisoner, and, says Stow,/ 
“straighter would have been kept, but it was noised that Sir Edward, earl of 
March, son to the said duke of York, was coming towards London with a 
strong power of Welshmen, which feared so the queen and council that the 
duke was set at full liberty ; and on the 10th of March he made his submission, 
and took his oath in St. Paul’s to be a true, faithful, and obedient subject to the 
king, there being present King Henry and most of the nobility ” York retired 
to his castle of Wigmore, and remained perfectly quiet till he was brought 
forward by the movements in parliament. 


PROTECTOUATB OF YORK AND FIRST BATTLE OF ST. ALBANS 

The uneasiness shown by parliament at the increasing incaiiacity of the 
king, and at the power of the queen and the duke of Someisct, brought about 
the recall of the duke of York to the council ; and this measure was soon fol- 
lowed by the committal of Somerset, who was sent to the Tower at the end 
of the year 1453. On the 14th of February, 1454, parliament was opened by 
the duke of York, as lieutenant or commissioner of the king. For some time 
the court had endeavoured to conceal Henry’s real condition; but the lords 
wore now resolved to ascertain it, and an accidental circumstance afforded 
them a good reason for forcing the privacy of Wmdsor castle. Kemp, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and chancellor of the kingdom, died; and as it was usual 
for the house of lords to confer personally with the sovereign on such high 
occasions, a deputation of twelve peers went to Windsor, and would not be 
refused entry into the castle. 

They found Henry incapable of answering them or understanding them : 
in the words of their report to the house, “ they could get no answer nor sign 
from him, for no prayer nor desire,” though they presented them.selve8 to 
him three several times. This report of the deputation was, at their prayer, 
entered on record in parliament, and was reasonably considered as authentic a 
testimony as could be procured of their soverei^’s infinnity (of which there was 
no kind of doubt in the country ) ; and after adjourning two days, they “elected 
and nominated Jlichard, duke of York, to be protector and defender of the 
realm of England.” York, still advancing no hereditary claim to the crown, ac- 
cepted of the humbler office, with all the limitations put upon it by parliament ; 
but a weighty circumstance probably this time contributed to his moderation. 
Queen Margaret had been delivered of a son about a year before, and, though 
the outcry seems to have been almost universal tliat this was no child of Henry, 
the legislature could not entertain the popular clamour, but recognised the 
infant Edward by creating him prince of Wales and earl of Chester. In 
accepting this post as protector York took care to obtain the most explicit 
declarations from the peers that he only followed their “noble command- 
ments.” 

In about nine months Henry recovered his memory and some degree of 
reason — perhaps as much as he had usually possessed. The court instantly 
claimed for him the full exercise of royalty, and York at once ^ve up the 
protectorate. The first use made of this resumed authority by the king was 
to liberate the duke of Somerset. This step and some othera, which showed 
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that it was the intention of the court to restore the unpopular minister, irri- 
tated a great part of the nation, and induced York once more to take up arms. 
He retired again to Ludlow, where he was joined by the duke of Norfolk, the 
earls of Warwick and Salisbury, and other men of rank. Again Henry went, 
or was carried, with an army, towards Ludlow; but this time the duke, instead 
of avoiding him by taking a different road, anUcipated his movements, and 
met him near the capital with an army equal to his own. 

On the 22nd of May, as the royalists were about to continue their march 
from St. Albans, they saw the hills in their front covered with armed men, 
who were moving forward, and who did not stop till they 
A came near to the barriers of the town. The duke sent a 

|j herald into the town, professing great loyalty and affection 

W A for the king, but demanding the peraon of the duke of 
Somerset. It was replied by or for the king that he would 
w ^ rather perish in battle than abandon Ills friends. Upon 
M' this, battle was joined. York was kept in check at the 

® A barriers, but another way into the town was pointed out; 

and, winding round part of the hill on wliich it stands, 
I \ ii cro.ssing some gardens, the earl of Warwick entered 

I \ 1 St. Albans and attacked the royalists in the streets. York 

then forced the barriers, and after a very short contest the 
royalists gave way, rushed out of the town, and fled in the 
i. greatest disorder.’ The duke of Somerset, the earl of 

I & Northumljerland, and the lord Clifford were slain , the duke 

-i\ JJuckiugliain, Lord Sudoley, the earl of Stafford, and 

m\ the unfortunate king were womided — all by arrows. The 

pjl \ duke of York found Henry concealed in the house of a 

'f\\ tanner; his wound, though in the neck, was not serious. 

He was treated with mildnoas and outward raspoct; his 
1 1] conqueror conducted him to the noble abbey of St. Albans, 

[’ ® where they prayed together before the shrine of England's 

first martyr. 

I g When parliament mot in the mouth of J uly, it did little 

i ® else than renew the protestations of allegiance to Hon:^ 

fl ® and his son. After a prorogation, parliament met again 

f on the 12th of November, when the duke of York was 

appointed by commission to open the proceedings as lieu- 
Halbbud ano tenant of the king. Tlie commons thereupon sent up a 
SwoBD message to the lords, stating that, as the duke of York ha<l 

(Pifte0nth century) bccn appointed to represent the king on this occasion, so 

“ it was thought by the commons that if the king here- 
after could not attend to the protection of the country, an able person 
should be appointed protector, to whom they might have rccoui'se for redress 
of injuries, especially as great disturbances had lately arisen in the west 
thnmgh the feuds of the earl of Devonshire and Lord Bonvile.” The new 
archbishop of Canterbury, in his quality of chancellor, said that the subject 
would be taken into consideration by the lords. 

Two daj^ later, the commons repeated their request — ^refusing to proceed 
with any other business until it should be granted. York therefore was 
iigain declared protector; and ho was to hold his authority till discharged of 


^ The ixtimber of the Lancastrians killed ia this aiTair has been absurdly exaggerated in most 
of our old histories. One of the P<ts/on LcUerSth written immediately after the fight, says that 
only mx score were slain* 
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it by the lords in parliament. Still, however, parliament respected the rights 
of the infant prince, and it was declared in this session, as in the preceding 
year, that the protectorate should cease, in all cases, as soon as Prince Edward 
attained his majority. The ostensible reason for superseding Henry was his 
mental derangement. There is no positive proof that he was worse than he 
had been a few months before ; bxxt if he were no better, the step need not sur- 
prise us. It happened to him as to his reputed grandfather, the unhappy 
Charles VI; being known to suffer fits of insanity, people could never count 
with any certainty on his lucid intervals, nor put any trust in a king who was 
alternately declared to be .sane or insane according to the rise or fall of a partjr. 
The house of commons and the people would certainly have gone further in 
the way of revolution ; but the prelates, with one or two exceptions, and most 
of the lay lords wore still averse to a change of dynasty. The duke gave 
some of the most important offices to his tried frk'iids. No a,cts of vengeance 
were committed; it was considered that the Somerset faction had suffered 
sufficiently in the deaths of the lords in the affair of St. Albans. Not a drop 
of blood was spilled, not a single attainder passed. 

Queen Margaret was not idle during this second short protectorate, and 
the powerful party of the court was put in motion. When parliament met, 
after the Christmas rece.ss, in 1456, Heniy, to the surprise of most people, 
attended, and demanded back, and received from the lords, all his authority 
as king. No doubt was raised touching his malady, and York resigned the 
protectorate without a struggle — apparently without a murmur. All the 
officers he had appointed were dismissed and replaced by persons devoted to 
the queen. Then York thought it time to look after the personal safety of 
himself, his sons, and adherents. Ho retired to his estates, where he kept 
his vassals on the alert, and most of the great loi'ds of his party did the same. 
This was the more necessary, as the families and friends of Somerset and 
Northumberland, and the other lords who had fallen at St. Albans, openly 
expressed their detennination to take a sanguinary vengeance. 

In the end of February (14 fi?) a great council was hold at, Coventry, and a 
sort of paiiification was there effected between the Yorkists and the court 
party, the duke and his friend Warwick being compelled to give fresh assur- 
ances and oaths of fidelity. Tlio king, who was no doubt sincere, whatever 
may have been the feelings of his wife and the courtiers, then endeavoured to 
reconcile York and his friends with the avengers of Somerset and Northumber- 
land. London was chosen, by mutual consent, to be the scene of this great 
peace-making. After some days spent in deliberation, the king, who had 
assumed the character of umpire, gave his award, signifying tliat the duke of 
York and tlie earls of Warwick and Salisbury should build a chapel for the 
good of the souls of the lords they had killed at St. Albans ; that both those who 
were killed there and those who had killed them should be held loyal subjects ; 
that the duke of York shoulil pay to the widow and children of the duke of 
Somerset the sum of 5,(KX) marks; that the earl of Warwick should pay to 
Lord Clifford the sum of 1,000 marks, and that the earl of Salisbury should 
release Percy Lord Egreraont from the damages he had obtained against him 
for an assault, upon condition of Percy's giving securities to keep the peace 
for ten years. 'This award was accepted; the court came into the city; and 
king, queen, duke of York, and all, walked lovingly together in procession to 
St.Paul’s.» 

* IjOng accounts of the procession to St. Paul’s are given in Stow,/ and Holinshed.o The 

duke of York and the queen walked hand in hand. The great quarrel was between th^ two. 
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THE BATTLE OF BLOEE HEATH (1459 A.D.) 

This was on the 25th day of Mai'ch. In the month of May, Warwick, w'ho 
had been allowed to retain the command at Calais, engaged, with great bravery, 
but without a due regai-d to the laws of nations, a strong fleet belonging to 
the Hanse Towns, captured five or six ships, and carried them into Calais. The 
powerful Hanseatic League complained to the English coui’t, which called 
upon Waiwick for explanations. Wanvick presented himself at Westminster ; 
but in a few days he fled, alleging that his life was aimed at by the malice of 
the courtiers, who had sot on men wearing the king's lively to assassinate him.^ 
He joined his father, the earl of Salisbury, and soon after they had a conference 
with the duke of York and his friends. He then hastened over to Calais, 
where he was so popular that his recall or dismissal by the government of 
Henry would have been but an idle ceremony. During the winter months 
he collected some veteran troops who had served in the French wars. 

In England the Yorkisis wore not loss active; and as the court was raising 
an aimy as fast as the embarrassment of its finances would permit, it became 
evident that a fierce conflict was inevitable. The Yorkists asserted, as before, 
that they only armed for their own security. In the month of September, 
1459, the carl of Salisbuiy moved from Middleham castle in Yorkshire, to join 
his forces to those of Duke iliehard, who lay in the Welsh marches. At Blore 
Heath, near Drayton, in Shropshire, he found himself in presence of a Lancas- 
trian army, commanded by Lord Audley, who had throwi himself between 
the earl and the duke with the view of preventing their junction. The Lan- 
castrians "were far superior in number; but Salisbury, by superior gcmcralship 
and the better discipliiie of his troops, gained a complete victory. Two thou- 
sand of the Lancastrians were slain, and Lord Audley himself was included 
in the number. 

Salisbmy joined the duke at Ludlow castle, and Warwick, the true hero of 
these unhappy times, appeared there soon after with the fine troops he had 
raised at Calais. The Lancastrians were not unprepared : sixty thousand men 
had been collected from different parts, and Henry was at ’Worcftster with 
this force. After soine fruitl(!ss negotiations, the Lancastrians axivanced from 
Worcester against their enemies, who, notwithstanding the comparative small- 
nass of their numbers, boldly awaited their attack. The positions occupied 
by the Yorkists showed the military science of Warwick and his father Salisbury. 

As the Lancastrians approached, they wore cannonaded with some effect; 
the lines of the enemy were imposing, and it was resolved to put off the battle 
for tliat day. During the night. Sir Andrew Trollop, who was maishal of the 
Yorkist camp, and who had the immediate command of most of the men 
brought from Calais, deserted with all his veterans to the standard of Henry. 
This defection was so important that it finished the campaign: the Yorldsis 
broke up from the intrenched camp near Ludlow, and retreated in different 
ilirections without being followed. 

All this happened on the 13th and 14th of October, 1459. On the 20th of 
November a parliament met at Coventry and attainted the duke of York, his 
duchess, his sons, the earl and countess of Salisbury, their son the carl of War- 

’ As Warwick was leaving the conrt, one of his retinue was struck by a servant of the royal 
household, and a dreadful affray followed. It is not proved that there was a design to murder 
the earl, but it is quite clear that the parties were in such a state th<at any accident must bring 
them to a collision. 
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wick, the lord Qinton, and many others. The duke of York had got safely 
to Ireland, where he was stiU popular. The earl of Warwick had retired to 
his sm'e asylum of Calais, conducting with him his father, the earl of Salisbury, 
and Edward the young earl of March, Duke Eichard’s heir. The court 
appointed the duke of Somerset to the command of Calais; but when that 
obnoxious nobleman appeared before the port, the batteries opened ujwii 
him and he was glad to escape to Guines. 

While he lay there, the mariners of his fleet deserted to a man, and went 
over to then great favourite, Warwick, canning all the ships with them. 
This gave the King-maker the command of the Channel, and after taking tw'o 
small fleets, fitted out by the Lancastrians, he sailed to Dublin. From Ire- 
land he returned to Calais, and then, crossing the Channel, he landed in Kent 
towards the end of June, 14G0. He only brought fifteen hundred men with 
him; but manifestoes had been previously circulated, and the men of Kent 
crowded to his banner. As he approached Canterbury, the archbishop, who 
had been promoted during the first protectorate of the duke of York, went 
out to meet him and welcome him. The lord Cobham and all the knights 
and gentlemen in the neighbourhood soon joined his army, which was .swelled 
to thirty thousand men before he reached Blackheath. On the 2n(l of July 
the city of London welcomed him as a friend and deliverer'; and he rode through 
the city accompanied by his father and Edward the heir of York, to who.se 
beautiful person and promising appearance all eyes wore turned. Five bi.shop.s 
follow'ed in the train of Warwick, who, without lo.sing time, continued hLs march 
into the midland counties. 


BATTLE OP XORTHAMFTON (l-iCO A.D.) 

He found the Lancastrians at Northampton occupying an intrenched 
camp, not unlike that which he and his friends had fonncid at Ludlow in the 
preceding year. There were other points of resemblance between these two 
affairs, for Lord Grey de Ruthyn now deserted the Lancastrians as Sir Andrew 
Trollop had deserted the Yorkishs. Tiie former, however, were not .so fortu- 
nate in their retreat; they lost tliree hundred knights and gentlemen, besides 
the duke of Buckingham, tlie carl of Shrewsbury, and the lords Beaumont and 
' Egremont. The unhappy Henry was taken prisoner a second time, but Mar- 
garet escaped with her sou Edward, and, after n\any advonture.s, got into 
Scotland. 

The victors mai'ched back to the capital and smnmonod a new parliament, 
to meet at Westminster. This parliament repealed all the acts passed at 
Ooventry the year before, alleging that that parliament had not been duly arul 
freely elected. Then Richard, the duke of York, who had come over from 
Ireland, entered London with a splendid retinue. Prom the city he rode to 
Westminster, whore he dismounted and entered the hou.se of lords. It was an 
exciting moment: he walked straight to the throne and laid his hand upon 
the gold cloth which covered it; but there he paused — ^looked round — and did 
not scat himsdf on the throne. He had, however, at last made up bis mind 
to claim it. His friend, the archbishop of Canterbury, asked him if he would 
not visit the king, who was in the palace hard by. The duke replied that 
Henry ought rather to wait upon him— that he was subject to no man in tliat 
realm, but under God was entitled to all sovereignty and respect. The peers 
maintained a dead silence, and the duke, leaving the house, took possession of 
the royal palace as his own. 
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In less than a week — on the 16th of October — the duke sent a formal de- 
mand of the crown to the lords, requiring their immediate answer. The lords 
told him that they refused justice to no man, but that they could give no answer 
without the advice and consent of the king. They, however, were forced to 
attend to the duke’s paper, in which he traced his descent, and claimed as the 
representative of Roger Mortimer, whose right he maintained was according 
to aU law preferable to that of a descendant of Henry of Bolingbroke, who ^d 
entered upon the thrones of England and France against all manner of right. 
Many of the great lords had attained to their greatness under Henry of Boling- 
broke, his son, and grandson, whom it was now proposed to declare usurpers; 
and the Yorkists had irritated the tenderest susceptibilities of many of the 
lords by their repeated threats of resuming the estates and grants of the crown. 
At the same time, no doubt, they felt some sympathy for the inoffensive king, 
who, now that the queen was away, was pitied by the people at large. Indeed, 
a notion had gone forth that Henry was very likely to become a saint, and to 
be canonised, like his predecessor Edward the Confessor, whom he resembled 
in many respects. 

As the duke of York would not brook delay, the lords waited upon Henry 
on the following morning. The captive king, or those who advised him, 
made a spirited reply, reminding the lords that he, as an infant, had inherited 
the crown which had boon woni with honour by his father and his father’s 
father — that he himself had been permitted to wear it without challenge for 
nearly forty years, and that the lords and princes had repeatedly sworn fealty 
to him. The lords wore then requested to make search for arguments and 
proofs against the duke’s right. The lords, greatly embarrassed, wished to have 
the opinion of the judges, but the judges asserted that such high matters could 
bo decided only by the princes of the blood and the parliament, and refused 
to attend. The upper house then siunmonod the king’s sergeants and attor- 
neys, who were obliged to attend against their will, the lords holding them 
as bound by their office to give advice to the house. The lords deliberated 
and voted with an appearance of perfect freedom, jast as if Warwick had not 
been nigh at the head of a victorious army ; and on the 23rd of October they 
presented their objections to Richard’s title. These were (1) the duke’s oaths 
of fealty and the oaths they had all taken to Henry; (2) many acts of parlia- 
ment passed since the accession of the house of Lancaster; (3) that entafis 
had been made of the crown on the male line only, whereas he claimed through 
a female. The other two objections were thoroughly ridiculous; thej^ referred 
to York not having borne his proper coat-of-arms, and to a declaration made 
by Henry IV which everybody knew to be utterly false. 

The duke’s counsel had an easy task in replying to these objections. Noth- 
ing was of much weight except the oaths, and these the duke offered to refer 
to the consideration of the highest spiritual court. The lords were compelled 
to acknowledge that the hereditary law was wholly in favour of York. At 
the end of this curious inquiry they suggested a compromise, which York had 
the moderation to accept. Henry was to retain the crown during his life, 
but at his death it was to devolve to Richard, and to be vested in him and his 
heirs, to the exclusion of Prince Edward, the son of Margaret of Anjou. 

But there was a powerful party whose voices were not heard in these de- 
liberations, and the energetic Margaret was at large exciting them to take up 
arms for her son. Soon the gentle hills of England glittered again with hostile 
lances; and hostile bands, collecting from all quarters, advanced to meet in 
two great armies, tlie one under the duke of Somerset, the earls of Northumber- 
land and Devon, and the lords Clifford. Dacres, and Nevil ; the other under 
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the duke of York, the earl of Salisbmy, and other lords. They met, on the 
last day but one of the year, at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, where Richard hn- 
prudently gave battle with forces very inferior in number. The onslaught 
was terrific , the men on both sides fought with savage fury, for the people had 
entered into the delicate questions of right and le^itmiacy, and their passions 
were worked up to frenzy. For a time the Yorkists maintained the conflict 
with a good hope of victory, but a sudden charge in their rear, made by some 
troops of borderers who had been brought up by Queen Margaret, proved 
fatal to them. The duke of York himself w'as slain ; and of five thousand men 
who had followed him to Wakefield, two thousand remained upon the field. 
The earl of Salisbury was pursued and taken during the night : he was carried 
to Pontefract castle, where he lost his head 

York’s second son, the carl of Rutland, a beautiful boy only twelve or thir- 
teen years old, was stopped at Wakefield bridge as he was fleeing with a priest 
called Sir Robert Aspall, who was chaplain and schoolmaster to the young 
earl.” The poor boy fell on his knees to pray for mercy, but as soon as nc was 
known. Lord Clifford, whose father had been killed by the Yorkists at St. 
Albans, plunged his dagger into his heart, vowuig, by God’s blood, that he 
would do the like to all of kin to York ; and then the savage bade Aspall go on 
and tell his mother, the duchc.ss, what had happened. England was not yet 
accustomed to such deeds, and a cry of horror ran through the land. Margaret 
vented what spite she could upon the lifeless body of Duke Richard ; by her 
orders his head was stuck over a gate of the city of York, and a paper crown 
was put upon it in cruel mockery. Nearly all the officers and persons of note 
died fighthig at Wakefield, where no quarter was given; but a few knights and 
osciuircH who escaped from the field were taken and executed by order of the 
<(uccn at Pontefract and other places. This vindictive woman was mad for 
l)lof)d, and her fury was but too well seconded by such of the Lanca,strians as 
Imd lo,st friends and relations in the war. 


BATTLE OF MOUTIMEE’s CEOSS AND EELBASE OP HBNEY 

Edward, carl of March, now duke of York, was lying at Gloucester when 
he received news of the death of his father, brother, and friends ; he had raised 
a body of troops to reinforce the anny in the north, but, bein^ too late for 
that operation, ho moved towards the southeast, with the intention of throw- 
ing himself between the queen’s army and the capital, withiTi the walls of which 
was the main strength of his party. The fate of Duke Richard, which wms 
proclaimed in manifestoes, greatly irritated the vassals of the; house of Mor- 
timer, and thousands who had not moved before now left the Welsh marches 
and followed the standard of his son. Upon thivS Edward was encouraged to 
proceed directly towards the queen; but he found an enemy soonet' than he 
expected, for a great force of Welsh and Irish had been detached under Jasper 
Tudor, King Henry’s half-brother, and a dreadful conflict took jjlaeo on the 
Ist of February at Mortimer's Gross, near Hereford. Edward gained a com- 
plete victory; thirty-six hundred of his enemies wcire left on tlio field; Owen 
Thdor, the second husband of CatheruKi of France, was taken, and, with 
eight other Lancastrians of rank, was beheaded at Hereford a few days afteiv 
as a retaliation for the que,en’s executions at Wakefield, I’onlefract, and 
other parts in Yorkshire. Jasper, Owen Tudor's son, had the good fortune 
to escape out of the battle. 

H. w. — ^voL. rmi. 2 v 
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Before Edward could join him in the east the earl of Warwick was at- 
tacked and routed by the queen, who had followed the high northern road 
with good hopes of reaching London. At the town of St. Albans, which was 
held by the Yorkists, she experienced a severe check; but turning that posi- 
tion, she fell upon the anny of Warwick, which occupied the hUls to the south- 
east of the town. The combat was prolonged over the undulating countiy 
that lies between St. Albans and Barnet, and the last stand was made by the 
men of Kent upon Barnet common. At nightfall Warwick found himself 
beaten at all points, and so precipitate was his retreat that he left Kiug Henry 
behind him at Barnet. The queen and her son found this helpless man in his 
tent, attended only by the lord Montague, his chamberlain. In this runnmg 
tight the Yorkists lost nearly two thousand men, and on the following day 
Lord Bonville and the brave Sir Thomas K 3 Tiell, who had been made prisoners, 
were executed in retaliation for the beheading of Owen Tudor and his com- 
panions at Hereford. On the 17th of February King Henry was freed again 
from the hands of his enemies ; five days later, a proclamation was issued in 
his name, stating that he had consented to the late arrangement respecting 
the succession to the crown onljr through force and fear. Edward, “late earl 
of March,” was declared a traitor anew, and rewards were offered for his 
apprehension. 

But Edward was now in a situation to proclaim traitors, and to put a 
price upon other men’s heads himself. His victory at Mortimer’s Cross pro- 
duced a great effect. As he marched eastward every town and every village 
reinforced him, and when he joined the earl of Warwick and collected that 
nobleman’s scattered forces he had an army more than equal to that of the 
queen. The favour of the Londoners, the cruelties of the queen, and the con- 
duct of the undisciplined troops which she had brought from the north made 
the balance incline wholly to the side of the Yorkists. It appears that Mar- 
garet and her party had no money, and that their troops subsisted by plunder. 
Wherever they stopped they laid the country bare, making free by the way 
with whatever they could carry off. After the battle they not only plundered 
the town of St. Albans but also stripped the rich abbey 

At the same time the Londoners were told that Maigaret had threatened 
to wreak her vengeance upon them for the favour they had so constantly 
shown to her enemies. She sent from Barnet to the city, demanding supplies 
of provisions; and the mayor, not knowing as yet that Edward was at hand, 
loaded some carts with “lenten stuff” for the refreshing of her army; but the 
people would not suffer them to pasvS, and, after an affray, stopped them at 
Cripplegate. During this disturbance some four hundred of the queen’s horse, 
who had ridden from Barnet, plundered the northern suburbs of the city, and 
would have entered one of the gates, had they not been stoutly met and re- 
pulsed by the common people. A day or two after, on the 26tli of February, 
the united forces of Edward and Warwick appeared in view, and wore received 
as friends and deliverers. The northern army was in full retreat from St. ^bans, 
and Edward, who was a stranger to the scruples and indecision of his more 
amiable father, was fully resolved to seize the throne at once. He rode 
through the city like a king and a conqueror ; and he was carried forward to 
his object by a high stream of popularity and the enthusiastic feelings of Ae 
people, who could not sufficiently admire his youth, beauty, and spirit, or pity 
his family misfortunes. 

‘ The plunder of the abbey entirely ehan^ the worthy abbot’s politics, and, from a zealous 
T^aneastrian, Whetliamstede became a Yorkist. 
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The lord FaJconberg got up a grand review of part of the army in St. 
John’s Field, and a great number of the substantial citizens assembled with 
the multitude to witness this sight. Of a sudden, Falconberg and the bishop 
of Exeter, one of Warwick’s brothers, addressed the multitude thus assembled 
touching the offences, crimes, and deceits of tlie late government — the long- 
proved incapacity of Henry — the usurpation and false title through which he 
had obtained the throne ; and then the oratora asked if they would have this 
Henry to reign over them any longer. The people with one voice cried 
‘■'Nay, nay.” 

Falconberg, or the bishop, then expounded the just title of Edward, formerly 
earl of March, and drew a flattering but not untrue picture of his valour, 
activity, and abilities. Then they asked the people if they would serve, love, 
and obey Edward; and the people of course shouted, “Yea, yea'” crying, 
‘•King Edward! King Edward!” with much shouting and clapping of hands. 
( )n the following day, the 2d of March, a great comicil, consisting of lords 
Hphitual and temporal, deliberated and declared, without any reference to the 
authority of parliament, which never met till eight months after, that Henry 
of Lancaster, by joming the queen’s forces, had broken faith and violated the 
award of the preceding year, and thereby forfeited the crown to the heir of the 
late duke of York, whose rights by birth had been proved and established. 
On the 4th of March Edw'ard rode royally to Westminster, followed by an 
immense procession. There he at once mounted the throne which his father 
had only touched with a faltering hand; and from that vantage-ground ho 
explained to a favourable audience the doctrine of hereditary right and the 
claims of his family. The people frequently interrupted him with their 
acclamations. He then proceeded to the abbey church, where he repeated 
the same discourse, and where ho was again interrupted by shouts of “Long 
live King Edward!” On the same day he was proclaimed in the usual man- 
ner in different parts of the city. At the time he took those bold steps Edward 
was not twenty-one years old.« 





CHAPTER XVI 

THE REIGN OF EDWARD IV 

[1401-1183 a.d] 

BATTLE OP TOWTON (1461 A.D.) 

Instead of staying in London to enjoy the pageant and festivity of a coro- 
nation, Edward was obliged to take the field instantly and face the horrors 
of a war which became more and more merciless. The Lancastrians, after 
their retreat from St. Albans, had gathered in greater force than ever behind 
the Trent and the Humber; and by the middle of March they took up ground 
in the neighbourhood of the city of York, being, horse and foot together, sixty 
thousand strong. Their chief commander was the duke of Somei-set, who 
acted in concert with Queen Margaret; for Henry still lay helpless at York, 
and Prince Edward, Margaret’s son, was only eight years old. Instead of 
awaiting their attack in the southern counties, the Yorkists determined to 
meet them on their own ground in the north. This resolution was adopted 
by the advice of the earl of Warwick, who set out at once with the van of the 
army. Edward closely followed him; and, partly through goodwill to him 
and his cause, and still more from an anxious wish to prevent a second visit 
from the northern army, the men of the south flocked to his advancing banner, 
and by the time he reached Pontefract castle he was at the head of an army 
of forty-nine thousand men. 

England had never before witnessed such a campaign as this. There was 
no generalship displayed the ordinary precautions and rnanceuvi’cs of war 
were despised, and Yorkists and Lancastrians moved on in furious masses, 
with no other plan than to meet and strike. They met in full force at Towton 
on the 28 th of March, and began a general combat in the midst of a terrible 
snow-storm. They fought from nine o’clock in the morning till three in the 
afternoon, when the Lancastrians, who were more numerous than their adver- 
saries but not so well armed and equipped, were driven from the field, upon 

P The mpid concentration of the Yorkist forces, the prompt ad\'ance, the unhesitating 
attack, but above all the determined onslaught, by which the Lancastrian centre was shattered, 
were so characteristic of Edward IV 's generalship that we cannot hesitate to ascribe to his 
presence the victory of Towton Field.— -kamsay.cj 
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which they left twenty-eight thousand dead — a far greater number than had 
fallen in battle on the side of the English during the whole French war. 

Edward, who had none of the generous or merciful feelings of youth, had 
ordered that no quarter should be given. The earl of Northumberland and 
six northern barons died fighting; the earls of Devonshire and Wiltshire were 
taken prisoners and beheaded as traitors. The duke of Somerset, the com- 
mander-in-chief, escaped with the duke of Exeter to York, whence they fled 
rapidly to the Scottish borders, carrying with them Queen Margaret, her son, 
and her husband. The previous battles of the Roses sink into insignificance 
when compared with this mighty slaughter ; the loss on both sides had hitherto 
usually ranged between the moderate numbers of three hundred and five or 
six thousand, but at Towton there perished, between Yorkists and Lancas- 
trians, thirty-eight thousand nion.^ 

Edward entered York a very short time after the flight of Henry, and 
liuving decapitated some of his prisoners and stuck their heads upon the walls, 
from which ho took down the heads of his father and young brother, ho con- 
tinued his march as far north as Newcastle. Tlie people submitted to the 
conqueror, whoso hands wore yet reeking with the blood shed at Towton ; but 
the Scots, who had contracted a close alliance with Henry, were disposed to 
give him further trouble. But Edward, confident in his officers, and impa- 
tient for his coronation, soon left the army and returned to London. On the 
29th of June he was crowned at Westminster with the usual solemnities; and 
he then created his brother George duke of Clarence, and his brother Richard 
duke of Gloucester. 

The Scots, who had been gratified by the gift of their old town of Berwick, 
laid siege to Carlisle, and assisted Margaret in making an incursion into the 
county of Durham ; but both these operations were unsuccessful. Henry, who 
■was carried about by the Lancastrians, had a narrow escape from being made 
prisoner near Durham; and the Scottish army before Carlisle was defeated 
with great loss by Lord Montague, one of Edward’s commanders. By the 
time the new king assembled his first parliament, which was not till the 4th 
of November, all opposition had disappeared, and there was no aimed force 
on foot in England, except such banils of his victorious army as he could 
afford to keep ombodial. As the chiefs of the Lancastrian party were all 
proscribed, or about to be so, as some of the peers were absent and others 
intimidated, and as the house of commons and the city of London were de- 
clared and enthusiastic Yorkists, no opposition was to be apprehended. 

An act was passed to declare Edward’s just title. No allusion was made 
to the mental derangement or incapacity of Henry, or to any of those demerits 
in the late government which might have justified this revolution. The posi- 
tion assumed was the high ground of le^timacy. After stating Edward’s 
right by descent, the act proceeded to declare the three kings of the Lancas- 
trian line tyrants and usurpers, and to recite how, upon the 4th day of the 
month of March last past, Edward had “taken upon him the realm of Eng- 
land and lordship of Ireland, and entered into the exercise of the royal 
estate, dignity, and pre-eminence, having on the same 4th day of March 
amoved Henry, late called Henry VI, son to Henry, son to the said Henry, latf) 

p Ramsay who haw made a partioxilar study of the number of men engaged mbattles* while 
agreeing that the combined forces at Towton clearly exceeded those of any domtistic battle'^ 
during the wars of the Roses, is still very conservative, and declares that the statements which 
placed the number at sixty thousand, thirty thousand, or oven twenty thousand must be 
utterly rejected* On the same principle the thirty-eight thousand slain will shrink to thirty* 
five hundred.] 
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earl of Derby, sou to John of Gaunt, from the occupation, intrusion, reign, 
and government of the realm.” The act thus confirmed Edward’s title, and 
fixed the commencement of his reign from the 4th of March, the day on which 
he had been proclaimed. The other proceedings of the parliament were in 
keeping with this act: the grants made by the three Henrys were resumed, 
with certain exceptions, and bills of attainder were passed against the ex- 
pelled king, the queen. Prince Edward, the dukes of Somerset and Exeter, 
the earls of Northumberland, Devonshire, Wiltshire, and Pembroke, the lords 
Beaumont, De Roos, Nevil, Rougemont, Dacre, and Hungerford, and 150 
knights, esquires, and priests. Considering the fearful thinning the party 
had imdergone on the bloody field of Towton, this proscription must have 
included most of the great heads of the Lancastrian faction. As usual in such 
cases, the loyalty of the Yorkists was gratified and enlivened with gifts of the 
forfeited estates. Before the dissolution Edward made a gracious speech to 
the commons, thanking them for the “ tender and trae hearts ” they had 
shown unto him, and promising to be unto them a “very right wise and lov ing 
lord ” 


THK llEVOLTS IK THE NOBTH (1162-1464 A.D.) 

If the deposed Henry had been left to himself he would have found peace, 
and as much happiness as ho was susceptible of, within the walls of some 
religious house; but Margaret was as resolute and as active as ever, and noth- 
ing was left to the proscribed nobles but their desperate swords. The queen, 
on finding her intrigues in Scotland counteracted by the money and the large 
promises of Edward, passed over to France. The duke of Brittany, pitying 
her forlorn condition, gave her a little money; but Louis XI, who had suc- 
ceeded in the preccfling year to liLs father Charles VII, was a most cunning, 
cautious prince — one that never gave anything without an equivalent, iimne- 
diate or prospective, and who had even loss family affection than the gener- 
ality of kings. Louis explained how poor he was, how distracted the state of 
his kingdom; but when Margaret spoke of delivering up Calais as the price of 
his aid, he turned a more ready ear. He was not, however, in a condition to 
do much ; and all that the fugitive queen obtained from him was the sum of 
20,000 crowns, and about two thousand men under the command of Pierre 
de Br4z^, seneschal of Normandy, who, it appears, raised most of the men at 
bis own expense. 

Such a reinforcement was not likely to turn the tide of victory. Margaret, 
rmweverj returned to Engird and threw herself into Northumberland, where 
she wasjomed by the English exiles and some troops from the borders of Scot- 
land. ^t she was obliged to flee when the earl of Warwick advanced with 
Wenty thousand men : the French got back to their ships. A storm assailed her 
flying ships ; the vessels that boro her money and stores were wrecked on the 
coast, and she and De Bri5z4 reached Berwick in a wretched fishing-boat. This 
was m the month of November. In December, Bamboiough and Dunstan- 
burgh surrendered, on condition that the duke of Somerset, Sm Richard Percy, 
and some others should be restored to their estates and honours upon taking 
oaths of allegiance to Edward; and that the carl of Pembroke, the lord De 
Roes, and the rest of the garrisons of the two places should he allowed to 
retire in ^fety to Scotland. Alnwick castle was garrisoned by more determined 
^ y ®'^^®^,got possession of it by capitulation early in January, 
a* gave Alnwick to Sir John Ashley, and this circumstance converted 

bir Ralph Grey from a very violent Yorkist into a very violent Lancastrian, 
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tor Grey had expected to get Alnwick for himself. This kind of sudden polit- 
ical conversion became very prevalent. Somerset and Percy got back their 
lands, and their attainders were reversed in parliament. King Henry was noAV 
conveyed for safety to one of the strongest castles in Wales. Margaret sailed 
once more from Scotland, to solicit foreign aid. She landed at Sluys, in 
Flanders, attended by De Br6z4, the duke of Exeter, and a small body of 
English exiles. Philip, duke of Burgundy and lord of Flanders, with all the 
adjoining country, was the same Duke Philip that had so long been the ally of 
the Lancastrians, and that had repeatedly sworn oaths of fealty to Henry ; but 
in his old age he had become cautious and reserved. He had no wish to quar- 
rel with the predominant faction in England ; his subjects of Flanders were 
intolerant of all measures likely to interrupt their trade with the Englisli ; tire 
duke therefore gave Margaret some money to supply her immediate wants, and 
sent her with an honourable escort to her father in Lorraine. But patience 
was a virtue little known to Margaret of Anjou, who, though she remained 
some years on the Continent, never remitted her endeavours to raise up enemies 
against Edward, and stir the people of England to fresh revolts. 

As early as the month of April (1464) the Lancastrians were again in the 
field. The duke of Somerset, in spite of his recent submission, flew to the 
north, where Percy had raised the banner of King Henry, who had been brought 
from Wales to give the sanction of his presence to this ill-arranged insuiTeetion. 
Lord Montague, brother to the earl of Warwick, scattered their forces or 
prevented their joining : he defeated Percy on the 25th of April, at Hedgelcy 
Moor, near Wooler; he surprised Somerset on the 15th of May, at Hexham. 
Percy died fighting; the duke of Somerset and the lords De Roos and Hunger- 
ford were taken and beheaded, and their deaths were followed by a series of 
executions at Newcastle, Durham, and York. Sir Ralph Grey, who had been 
out in this affair with tlie Lancastrians, was taken by the earl of Warwick in tlie 
castle of Bamhorough some weeks later. Edward treated Grey^with Uie 
utmost severity; his knightly^ spurs were stricken off by the king’s cook; his 
coat-of-anus was tom from his body, and another coat, reversed, put upon his 
back; he was sent barefoot to the town’s end, and then ho was laid down on a 
hurdle and drawn to a scaffold, where his head was stmek off. 

King Henry lurked for a long time among the moors of Lancashire and 
Westmoreland. About a year after the battle of Hexham he removed into 
Yoi’kshire, where he was recognised by some persons of the opposite faction, 
or, as some say, betrayed by a monk. In the month of July he was seized in 
Waddington Hall, as he was sitting at dinner, by the servants of Sir James 
Harrington, who forwarded the royal prisoner to the capital. As the captive 
king rode through Islington he was met by the earl of Wax-wick, who lodged 
him safely in the Tower. 

KING UnWARD’S MARRIAGE (1464 A.D.) 

The destruction of the greatest of his enemies, the flight of Queen Margaret, 
the captivity of her husband, the truces and treaties he had concluded wiHi 
Scotland, with the king of lYanee, with the duke of Burgundy, the duke of 
Brittany, the kings of Denmark, Poland, Castile, and Ar^ou, and the con- 
gratulations of the pope on his accession, seemed to prove that Edward’s throne 
was safe and unassailable; but a sudden passion for a beautiful woman — ^the 
least dishonourable and ungenerous passion he ever indulged in— shook the 
throne until it fell ; and ho, in his turn, became for a season a fugitive in foreign 
lands. 
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Jacquetta, once duchess of Bedford, was still living with her second hus- 
band, Sir Richard Woodville, or Wydeville. One day Edward paid this lady 
a visit at her manor of Grafton, near Stony-Stratford. By accident or design 
Jacquetta had with her at the time of this visit her beautiful daughter Eliza- 
beth, who was widow of Sir John Grey, a Lancastrian who had been slain 
in the second battle of St. Albans and whose estates had been forfeited. This 
young widow threw herself at the feet of the young and amorous sovereign, 
imploring him to reverse the attainder of Sir John Grey in favour of her in- 
nocent and helpless children. Whether the effect of this touching appeal was 
foreseen or not, it seems quite certain that the experienced Jacquetta contrived 
to turn it to the best account for the advantage of her daughter, and that it 
was through her ingenious manoeuvres that the impetuous Edward was induced 
to contract a private marriage with Elizabeth at Grafton on the morning of 
the 1st of May, 1464. The fears of Edward induced him to keep this union 
a profound secret for some months; but on the 29th of September, having 
prepared his friends and gathered around him the relations and connections 
of his wife, who, notwithstanding their having been all of them Lancastrians, 
were not slow in changing their politics when Elizabeth became queen, he sum- 
moned a great council of the prelates and lay lords to meet in the royal abbey 
of Reading. There the king’s brother, the duke of Clarence, and the earl of 
Warwick, who are generally supposed to have been incensed at the unequal 
and impolitic marriage, took the fair Elizabeth by the hand and introduced 
her to the august assembly, by which she was welcomed as their good and right 
queen. 

In the month of December following Edward summoned another great 
council at Westminster, which settled upon his wife 4,000 mai-ks a year. Early 
in the following year he began to make preparations for her coronation; 
Jacquetta, who was come of a princely line, suggested or seconded an invitation 
which Edward sent to her brother James of Luxemburg; and James came over 
with a retinue of one hundred knights and esquires to do honour to the corona- 
tion of his niece. On Saturday, the 25tli of May, Elizabeth was paraded in 
a horse-litter through the streets of London, being most richly attired, and 
escorted by thirty-eight now-made knights of the Bath, four of whom were 
citizens of London ; and on Sunday she was crowned at Westminster. The 
feasts, the tournaments, aiul public rejoicings which followed were unusually 
magnificent. 

Up to this time Edward had left most of the offices and emoluments of 
government to the great family of the Nevils, to whom ho indisputably owed 
his crown. Wamick, the oldest brother, was chief minister, general, and 
admiral; he held, besides, the post of warden of the West Marches, chamber- 
lain, and governor of Calais — the last the mast profitable of all. The second 
brother, the lord Montague, after his victories at Iledgcley Moor and Hexham, 
had received the title and forfeited estates of the Porcys, earls of Northumber- 
land, and he had the wardenship of the East Marches besides. The youngest 
brother, whom Edward had found bishop of Exeter, had received the seals 
as chancellor on the 10th of March, 1461, six days after Edward’s accession, 
and ho had very recently been raised to the archiepiscopal see of York. Other 
members of the familj^ had found most liberal provisions in the spoil and 
estates of the Lancastrian families; and while Edward had employed himself 
in the pursuit of pleasure, the Nevils had had their own way in the council. 

But now the Woodvilles, the Greys, all the relations and connections^ of 
the new queen, rushed to the table with an enormous and undiscriminating 
appetite, every man, in right of consanguinity, seeking a title, an estate, a 
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place, or a rich wife. The court had great influence in such matters ; and as 
the fortunes of the family had taken a turn by an unexpected marriage, they 
seem to have determined to pursue the system, and actually contracted five 
or six profitable alliances in a very short time. In one of those matches 
they clashed with the Nevils. Warwick had solicited the hand of the heiress 
of the duke of Exeter for his own nephew; but by the superior influence of 
Elizabeth, this young lady was contracted to Thomas Grey, her eldest son 
by her former marriage. The Nevils were incensed at this measure, and 
other things trenching on their monopoly soon followed. The queen’s father, 
now created Earl Rivers, was made treasurer in the place of their friend Lord 
Mountjoy; and, shortly after, the hitherto insignificant husband of Jacquetta 
was made lord high constable, in lieu of the earl of Worcester. Other great 
families were irritated by the queen’s absorbing five heirs of dukes or carls 
for her five unmarried sisters. For a time the history of this reign is nothing 
but a scandalous chronicle of match-making and match-breaking, and selfish 
family intrigues. 


THE FRENCH AND FLEMISH MARRIAGE NEGOTIATIONS 

In 1467 a marriage was negotiated for Edward’s sister, Margaret of York, 
whose hand was solicited by Charles, count of Charolais, heir to Philip, duke 
of Burgundy, and by Louis XI of Franco, Charles’ deadly enemy, for one of 
his sons. This count of Charolais, who in a very few months succeeded to 
his father, and who obtained the name of Charles the Rash [or the Bold], had 
always been the declared friend of Henry VI and the Lancastrians ; but he 
changed, like other men, on seeuig Edward firmly established, and courted his 
alliance in tlie hope that he would assist him against Louis. Edward inclined 
to those proposals, and was m this probably seconded by the nation, which con- 
sidered the trade with Flanders as a primary object, and which never was 
well disposed to French marriages and alliances; but Warwick, who hated 
the count of Charolais, insisted that it would be more honourable and advan- 
tageous to marry Margaret to the Blench prince. 

Edward yielded, or protended to yield, to his arguments, and commissioned 
the groat earl himself to go over to France and negotiate the alliance. War- 
wick went with his usual magnificence; and the astute Louis, who beat all his 
contemporaries in king-craft, received him with the honoura usually paid to 
a sovereign prince. The first interview took place at La Bouille, on the Seme, 
five leagues from Rouen, on the 7th of June. Warwick then proceeded to 
the capital of Normandy. “The queen and princesses ca,me likewise to 
Rouen; and the king remained there with the carl of Warwick the space of 
twelve days, when the earl returned to England.” During the whole or 
the greater part of the time that Warwick stayed at Rouen the king of France 
lo(lgcd in the next house, and he visited the earl at all hours, passing through 
a private door with a groat air of mystery. This looks like one of the usual 
mischievous tricks of Louis, who must nave known that the best way to 
weaken and distract the English government was to provoke suspicions and 
a rupture between Edward and Warwick. The earl arrived in London on 
the 6th of July, and ho was soon followed by the French king’s ambassadors, 
the archbishop of Narbonne and the bastard of Bourbon, who, it appeara, 
were charged to put the finishing hand to the treaty of alliance. 

But another more prevailing bastard had been before them. Under pretence 
of performing a joust with Edward's wife’s brother, Anthony Woodville, tvho. 
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by marrying the heiress of the late lord, had become Lord Scales, Anthony, 
bastard of Burgundy, had crossed over to England while Wamick was abseiit 
in France. According to the chronicler, this visitor performed his deeds of 
arms much to his credit; but the encounter did not last long — “for,” says 
Monstrelet,® “as it was done to pleasure the king of England, he would not 
suffer the combat to continue fierce any time, so that it seemed rather for 
pastime.” Indeed, Messire Anthony had come on another errand than to 
get his bones broken in Smithfield, where the joust was held. He was com- 
missioned by the count of Charolais to press the match with Margaret, and 
he had obtained the promise of Edward, who overlooked the commission he 
had given Warwick to treat with King Louis. If afterwards any obstacle 
arose, it was removed by the sudden death of Duke Philip, which happened 
at Bruges on the 15th of July, and which left to the count, his heir, the suc- 
cession of states and territories which exceeded in wealth, if not in extent, 
the whole kingdom of France as then possessed by Louis. Such a suitor 
was sure to prevail over a weak young French prince with nothing but a 
narrow and uncertain appanage. 

But weighty as were these considerations, they did not prevent the proud 
earl of Warwick from considering himself juggled, insulted, and disgraced; 
and as the king, who had resigned himself to the counsels of the queen’s 
relations, took no steps to soothe his irriUition, he soon retired, in the worst 
of humours, to his castle of Middlehain. Edward, upon this, pretended to 
be in danger from treasonable attempts : he no longer moved an3^here without 
a strong body-guard of archers, and he, or his court, circulated reports that 
Warwick had been won by Louis, and that that king considered him secretly 
disposed to restore the line of Lancaster. The Nevils were now expelled 
from court; but the_ youngest of Ihe brothers, George, archbishop of York 
and chancellor, notwithstanding the family resentment, put himself forward 
as an arbitrator and peacemaker; and chiefly by his means a reconciliation 
was effected in the beginning of the following year (1468). 


WARWICK AND CIjARENCE 

Wamick presented himscK again at court and in the capital, where he 
was hailed by the people. He appeared with the king and queen in some 
public pagemts, but he could not tolerate the abridgment of his influence. 
The Wooclvilles and the Greys, on the other hand, thought that he was still 
too powerful; and Edward, who desired a life of ease and pleasure, was an- 
noyed by the stern interference of the man who had made him a king. It 
was soon understood that all this was likely to end in another field of Towton. 

The duke of Clarence, second brother to King Edward, was considered 
next male heir to the throne; for Edward as yet had only daughters by his 
marriage with Elizabeth. The duke’s position probably made him an object 
of suspicion and dislike to the queen, and at the same time of ambitious 
speculation to Warwick, whose society he much affected. The earl had a 
daughter, the fair Isabella, who, it appears, inspired the young prince with a 
sincere and, for a time, unoalculating passion. Edward and the queen’s 
party endeavoured to prevent the union ; but, in spite of all opposition, the 
duke of Clarence married the lady Isabella at Calais, in the month of 
July, 1469. 

While the earl of Warwick and his brother, the archbishop of York, were 
engaged abroad with this ceremony, an insurrection of the farmers and 
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peasants of Yorkshire broke out, and assumed a veiy alarmin g cliaracter; 
and it appears that Warwick’s other brotJier, the earl of Northumberland, 
who was on the spot, did little to crush it. The rallying words of the insur- 
gents varied several times; but at last they fixed in a general cry for the re- 
moval of the queen’s relations— the taxers and oppressors — ^from the council. 
Edward advanced as far as Newark ; but his army was weak and uns( eady, and 
he fled, rather than retreated, to Nottingham. From Nottingham castle 
he wrote letters with his own hand to Calais, beseeching his brother Clarence, 
Waiwick, and the archbishop to come immediately to his assistance. These 
personages did not appear for some weeks, and in the interval a royal arn)y, 
under the command of the earl of Pembroke, was defeated at Edgecole on 
the 26th of July. Pembroke fell in the 
battle, and it is said that five thousand 
of his men perished with him. The 
insurgents, in a hot pursuit, overtook 
and captured in the forest of Doan the 
earl Rivers, the father, and Sir John 
Woodville, one of the brothers of the 
queen; they carried these victims to 
Northampton, and there cut off both 
their hea^. The earl of Devon, whose 
folly and pride had been the real cause 
of the wretched defeat at Edgecote, 
was also taken and beheaded. 

The court believed that the insur- 
gents in these executions acted under 
orders received from Clarence and his 
father-in-law Warwick.^ These great 
personages, with the archbishop of 
York, now arrived in England, and 
being joined by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, they repaired in a very friendly 
manner to Olney, where they found 
Edward in a most unhappy condition : 
liis friends were dead or scattered, flee- 
ing for their lives or hiding themselves 
in remote places; the insurgents were 
almost upon him. A word from War- 
wick sent the rebels quietly back to the north; but the king was scarcely 
freed from that danger ere he found that he was a prisoner in the hands of 
his pretended liberators, who presently carried him to the strong castle of 
Middleham. Thus England had two kings, and both prisoners. 

At this remarkable crisis the Lancastrians rose in arms in the marches 
of Scotland, and after some trifling successes in those parts meditated an 
advance into the south. Warwick had at this moment no notion of restoring 
Henry. In conjunction with the parliament, he summoned all loyal subjects 
to the standard of King Edward, and immediately marched northward to 
meet tfiese new insurgents. The murmurs of the anny compelled him to 
release his captive, and at York Edward was presented to the troops as a 
free and happy king. Warwick then went on and dispersed the Lancastrians: 
he took their leader prisoner, and brought him to Edward, who ordered his 

* It seems, howew, probable that the unfortunate men were saoiifieed by the spontaneous 
fury of the people. The earl of Devon was beheaded at Bridgewater. 
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immediate execution. Soon after— but not before Warwick and his asso- 
ciates had exacted sundry grants and places— Edward was allowed to return 
to London, wWe, for the first time since his leaving Olney, he became really 
free. Then family treaties were signed, pledges given, and the most solemn 
oaths interchanged— each party binding itself to forgive and forget all that 
had passed. Edward was to love his brother Clarence as before; and even 
the insurgents of Yorkshire and other parts were included in an amnesty. 

In the month of February, 1470, when this family peace had lasted about 
twelve weeks, the archbishop of York gave an entertainment to the king, 
the duke of Clarence, and the earl of Warwick, at his manor of the Moor, 
in Hertfordshire. As Edward was washing his hands previous to supper, 
an attendant whispered in his ear that an armed band was lurking near the 
house. Without his supper, and without any examination as to the correctness 
of this report, the king got secretly to horse, and, riding all night, reached 
Windsor castle. The duchess of York, the mother of the king and the friend 
of Warwick, laboured to dispel these jealousies and animosities, and another 
hollow reconciliation was brought about. But then there broke out an 
insurrection among the commons of Lincolnshire, who complained of the 
extortions and oppressions of the purveyors and other officers of the royal 
household. Although he believed that tbis new disorder was their own work, 
the king was obliged to permit the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick 
to take the conunand of some forces destined for its suppression. Edward, 
however, marched from a different point with a more numerous army; and, 
after some faithless and savage deeds, he came up with the insm’gents before 
Clarence and Warwick could reach them, and beat them in a sanguinary battle 
which was fought on the 12th of March, at Empingham, in Rutlandshire. 
The common insurgents were permitted to depart, but all the leaders who had 
not fallen in battle were sent to the block. 


FLIGHT OF WAEWTCK 

The king then turned openly against his brother Clarence and Warwick, 
who, it was said, would have joined the insurgents on the following day. 
After some railitapr manoeuvres and long marches, the duke and the earl found 
it necessary to disband their forces and listen to conditions which the king 
offered by proclamation from the city of York. These terms were not very 
harsh, if they had been honourably meant; but they were not, and this was 
well known. Warwick therefore turned from the north, fled into Devon- 
shire, and, with his wife, daughter, and several other ladies, his son-in-law 
Clarence, and a considerable number of friends, embarked at Dartmouth 
and made sail for Calais. But when, after a tedious navigation, he reached 
his old place of refuge, he found the artillery of Calais pointed against his 
ships, and on seeking an explanation, learned that a Gascon knight, whom 
he had left there as his lieutenant, was advised of all that had recently passed 
in England, and was resolved to keep the place for King Edward. 

Warwick then sailed away for the coast of Normandy, to seek a tem- 
porary asylum with his cunning friend King Louis, who was right glad to 
see him as he was; for in the preceding year, as soon as Warwick had made 
his peace with Edward, it had been resolved to join the duke of Burgundy, who 
was at war with the French, and to send a great English army to the Continent. 
It was in the month of May that Warwick, Clarence, and their families landed 
at Harfleur, where the lord admiral of France received them all with great 
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respect, showing much gallantry to the ladies. Their vessels were admitted 
into the harbour, though they were numerous enough to excite some sus- 
picion. Tliough a truce had been concluded, Louis was exasperated against 
his nominal vassal Charles tlio Bold, who since his marriage had become 
wholly English and Yorkist: he wore on all occasions the blue garter on one 
of his legs and the red cross on his mantle, which, adds the chronicler, plainly 
showed how fierce an enemy he was to his liege lord the king of France. 
■\^eu the duke Charles heard of the honourable reception given to the fugi- 
tives, and of Warwick’s men being allowed to sell the captured ships and 
goods of his subjects in Normandy, he became still more furious, and, by 
way of reprisal, seized upon all the French merchants who had gone to the 
fair of Antwerp. Louis, who was prepared for a war, cared little for all this, 
and gave frequent audience to the fugitives at Tours, Amboise, Venddmi*, 
and other places. Ho was happy in his own way ; for never did sovereign so 
delight in political manoeuvre and intrigue, and never was intrigue more 
difficult than the one he had now upon his hands. 


EECONCILIATION OP WABWICK AND MABGARBT 

In the month of June, in the Ch&teau of Amboise, the fallen Lancastrian 
queen Margaret and her son the prince of Wales met (at first by secret appoint- 
ment) their old enemy the earl of Warwick. It was a scene for Shakespeare. 
Warwick had accused the queen of an attempt to murder him, and he knew 
her to have been the person that had sent his own father, his friends, and 
associates to the block. Margaret had cursed the name of Warwick for 
fifteen long years of misfortune and humiliation. Through that nobleman’s 
means her husband was a prisoner, and she and her son, after suffering the 
extremity of privation and peril, were exiles and wanderers, dependent on 
the stinted bounty of relations or political friends. 

But even the vengeance and hatred of Margaret of Anjou could give way 
to higher considerations, and when Warwick joined in cursing Edward of 
York, and engaged to restore the Lancastrian line either in the person of her 
husband or her son, she took him to her heart as a friend and brotlier. The 
great earl, however, did not engage to do all this without driving another 
of his hartl bargains. Margaret’s son. Prince Edward, married the lady 
Anne, Warwick’s second daughter; and thus, though ho destroyed the pro.s- 
pects of Isabella, duchess of Clarence, he still provided, and in a more direct 
manner, that one of his children should be iiueen of England. “An unac- 
countable match this,” exclaims Comines,/ “to dethrone and imprison the 
father, and then marry his daughter to the son; but this was by King Louis’ 
adroit management.” “It was no less surprising,” continues the chronicler, 
who wrote of state matters with the knowledge of a statesman and diplomatist, 
“ that he should delude the duke of Clarence, brother to the king whom he 
opposed, who ought, in reason, to have dreaded and endeavoured to prevent 
the restoration of the house! of Lancaster; but affairs of this nice nature arc 
to be managed with great craft and artifice, and not without.” 

Up to this point it seems pretty evident that Warwick’s scheme was to 
place his first son-in-law, the duke of Clarence, upon the throne instead of 
his brother Edward; but this plan would never have found favour in the sight 
of King Louis, whose assistance was indispeu.sable, and even the all-prevailing 
Warwick might have doubted whether the Yorkists, to whom he must have 
addressed himself in this case, would have been mad enough to ffivide against 
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each other, and endanger a revolution which had been effected with such 
difficulty. The Lancastrian party, on the contrary, weakened though it was, 
was quite ready for another desperate plunge into the vortex; and Warwick, 
who was determined to recover his ascendancy and vast property, and to be 
revenged on him whom he considered the ungrateful king of his own making, 
by whatsoever means that offered, did not despair, when allied with Margaret 
and her son, of making that party believe in the sincerity of his conversion, 
though he had slaughtered their relations and friends in the field and on the 
scaffold. 


CLAEENCB TURNS TO THE KING 

The duke of Clarence was at this time not much more than twenty-one 
years old, and, judging from all that is recorded of him, he must have con- 
joined a weak, bad head to a very indifferent heart. He was not, howei’er, 
so far gone in fatuity as to be insensible to Wamick’s startling alliance- 
perilous to the whole house of York — or to be blind to his own false position ; 
and now an excellent negotiator came to him from his brother’s court in the 
person of a fair lady. Comines,/’ who was actively engaged in some of these 
transactions as friend, agent, and confidential minister of the duke of Burgundy, 
and who had gone to Calais to keep the lieutenant-governor “ true to his prin- 
ciples,” tells us that one day a lady of quality passed through that town into 
France to join the duchess of Clarence. “But,” he adds, “ the secret business 
to be managed by this lady was to implore the duke of Clarence not to con- 
tribute to the subversion of his own family, by going along with those who 
were endeavouring to restore the house of Lancaster — to remember their 
old insolences, and the hereditary hatred that was between them, and not to 
be so infatuated as to imagine that the carl of Warwick, who had married 
his daughter to the prince of Wales and sworn allegiance already, would not 
endeavour to put that prince upon the throne to the exclusion of all the 
Yorkists. This ladyj managed the affair with so much cunning and dexterity 
that she prevailed with the duke to go over to King Edward’s party, the duke 
desiring first to be in England. This lady was no fool nor blabber ; and being 
on her way to join her mistress the duchess of Clarence, she, for that reason, 
was employed in this secret mission rather than a man.” 

This mission appears to have been the solo precaution taken by Edward 
or his court at this crisis. "The king seemed never concerned at anything,” 
continues Cominos,/ “but still followed bis gallantries and his hunting; and 
nobody was so great with him as tlio archbishop of York and the marquis of 
Montague, both brothers to the carl of Warwick : these swore to be true to 
him against all enemies whatsoever, and the thoughtless king put an entire 
confidence in them.” His brother-in-law, Charles the Bold, was both prudent 
and active on this occasion ; he got ready a strong fleet to blockade Harfleur 
and the mouth of the Seine ; he sent Edward word of Uie very port where 
Warwick designed to land; and as the sea was an uncertain element, and 
the earl might break his blockade and escape his ships, he repeatedly warned 
him to take care of himself and put his kingdom in a posture of defence. But 
Edward only laughed at those fears: he said he wished his adversary were 
landed; and only be^cd the duke to keep a good look-out at sea, so as to 
prevent the earl from again escaping into France, when he, Edward, should 
have beaten him in battle on land. 
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AWinviek did not make Laii wait long. The duke of Biu-gmidy's fleet, 
which lay in battle array at Havre, was dispersed by a storm: as soon as the 
weather cleared Warwick set sail with a fair wind,* and on the 13th of Sep- 
tember landed safely on the Devonshire coast. Edward at the moment 
was in the north, whither, it appears, he had been drawn by a feigned revolt, 
headed by some of tlie Nevils. The great earl had not been landed above 
five or six days before the whole country flocked to his standard. "Fully 
furnished on every side by his kindred and friends,” wiites HaE,fl' “he took his 
way towards London, where he expected to find more open friends than privy 
enemies.” The cajiital, indeed, had been greatly excited by one Doctor 
Goddard, who had preached at St. Paul’s Cross in favour of the king in the 
Tower; and, in the neighbourhood, the men of Kent had taken up arms. 

As London seemed secure, and as news was brought that Edward had 
retraced his steps to Nottingham, Warwick soon changed his direction and 
marched straight towards the Trent, summoning every man between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty to join him. Edward, in the moan time, found that the 
men he summoned did not come, and that those who were with him began to 
desert. One day, as he sat at ditmer, news was brought him that the marquis 
of Montague, Warwick’s brother, and several other persons of quality, had 
motmted their horses and caused the soldiers to toss their bonnets in the air, 
and cry “God bless King Hariy!” Edward was at this moment in Lincoln- 
shire, near tlie river Welland ; ho instantly armed himself, and posted a bat- 
talion of his guards at a neighbouring brklgc in order to prevent the passage 
of the enemy, for Warwick’s van was within half a day’s march of him. 
The lord Hastings was with Edward with a body of three thousand horse; 
but Hastings had married a sister of the carl of Waiwick, and while the king 
had probably no great confidoneo hi hini,^ the soldiers possibly had no great 
affection for the queen’s brother, Earl Rivers, who was also in attendance. 
Edward, at all events, determined to flee; and as his bravery was always con- 
spicuous, we must conclude that resistance was hopeless. 

It hapfiened that his quarters wore at no great distance from the sea, and 
a small ship that followed with jirovisions for his army lay at anchor with 
two Dutch vessels hard by, apparently in the Wash. He had but just time 
to get on board those vessels, with a few lords and knights and about three 
hundred men. Before leaving the rest, they wore exhorted to go and join 
the earl of Warwick, pretending great friendship, but at the same time to 
retain secretly in their hearts their did affection and allegiance to King Edward, 
The throe vessels presently weighed anchor: not one in twenty of Edward’s 
followers knew whore they wore going, and they were all without any clothes 
except the warlike gear they had on their bac£s, and no money had they in 
their pockets. 

Edward sailed directly for Holland. The Easterlings, who joined tho 
calling of privateers to that of merchants, and who at times appear to have 
been pirates as lawless and cniel as the corsairs of Tunis or Algiers, were then 
at war both with the English and the French ; they had many ships in the 
narrow seas, and had done tho English much prejudice this year already. 
Eight of these Easterlings gave chase to Edward’s weak squadron. Edward 

‘ Hastings, however, remained true to Edwiiwl, aooompaaied him in his flight, contributed 
to his return, and eontinued to serve him faithfully, with tho axeeption of taking “bribes from 
France.” 
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ran his ships ashore on the coast of Holland, near the small town of Alkmaar. 
Gruthuyse, the governor or stadholder of Holland, Friesland, and Zealand, 
was at that time in Alkmaar, and he, by his prompt protection, saved the 
whole party from captivity— for the Easterlings had brought their ships close 
in shore, and only waited the turn of the tide to board the three vessels. “ The 
king,” says Comines,/ “having no money, was forced to give the master of 
his ship a gown lined with martens, and to promise to do more for him another 
time : and sure so poor a company was never seen before : yet the lord de la 
Gruthuyse dealt very honourably by them, giving them clothes, and bearing 
all their expenses till they came to The Hague, to which place he safely con- 
ducted them.” From The Hague the governor despatched news to the duke 
of Burgundy, Edward's loving brothei -in-law, “who,” adds the chronicler, 
“was much surprised when he heard it, and would nave been much better 
pleased if it had been news of Edward's death, for he was in great apprehen- 
sion of the earl of Warwick, who was his enemy, and now become absolute 
in England.” On the other side. King Louis, whose mmiy agents soon carried 
him the intelligence, was overjoyed, and, being a religious sovereign, he gave 
orders that the nobles, the clergy, aiul tlie good people of Paris should make 
processions in honour of God and the Virgin Mary, and continue them for 
three days, with praise and thanksgiving for the gnsit victory which Henry 
of Lancaster, lawful king of England, had gained over the foul usurper, the 
earl of March, as also in gratitude for the happy peace that would now subsist 
between the two countries. Processions were aftenvards performed in all the 
principal towns in Louis' dominions. 

Warwick was now possessed, in appearance, of all the power in England. 
From the neighbourhood of the Welland he turned back upon London, which 
he entered in triumph on the 6th of Octolier, in company with Clarence — for 
as yet this son-in-law concealed his hostile proji'cts. Warwick went directly 
to the Tower and released King Henry, whom five yi'urs before he had himself 
committed to that prison. “When he imprisoned him,” says Comines,/ “he 
went before Henry, crying ‘Treason! treason!’ and ‘Behold tln^ traitor!’ — 
but now he proclaimed him king, attended him to his jialaco at Westmmster, 
and restored him to his royal title ; and Ml this in the pi’csence of the duke of 
Clarence, who was not at all plc'ased with the sight.” A great number of 
persons of the first rank, who were in King Eihvard’s intercist, and who after- 
wards did him good service, took sanctuary in diOeront mligious houses. The 
queen, with her mother Jacipietta and her throe daughhirs, liad fled to the 
sanctuary of Westininster,i where, biniig in great want of all things necessary, 
Queen Elizabeth was shortly after delivorcid of her first son. 

Save that of tlie eaii of Woreewter, who was hated for his severity by the 
people, no blood wa.s shed in this rapid revolution. We are left in the dark 
as to the proceedings of the parliament which met in the mouth of November, 
for its acts were erased from the rolls at the subsequent counter-revolution. 
It is stated, however, on good authority, that an act of settlement entailed 
the crown on Henry’s son Edward, prince of Wales, and, in cast^ of that prince’s 
<loafh, on the duke of Clarence. Wanvick, of course, would take care to 
attarot his eneinies and reward his friends: this “King-maker,” in fact, was in 
all essentials king, and the imbecile Henry was still a captive, and in all probar 
bility a more unhappy one than he had been in his undisturbed prison in the 
Tower. 

‘ Tills noW ^nctuary was one of those exempted from suppression liy Iloury VIII. 
The church belonging to it was supposed to have been of the time of Edward the Confessor. 
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THE BETUEN OF EDWAED 

But if Edward had lost a crown like a game at cards, he regained it with 
eyual rapidity. On the 12th of March, 1471, about five months after his 
flight from the Wash, he appeared with a fleet off the coast of Suffolk, having 
been assisted in secret by the duke of Burgundy, who played as double a part 
in this business as might have been expected from his great rival, Louis XI. 
He had issued a proclamation forbidding any of his subjects to jom Edward, 
but, underhand, he sent him 50,000 florms, with St. Andrew’s cross, furnished 
him with three or four great ships of his owm, which he had equipped for him 
at Veere, in alcheren, and hired secretly fourteen Easterling ships, all well 
armed. As Edward’s troops, however, did not exceed twelve hundred men, 
he was deterred from landing in the Wash, on the shores of which was 
assembled a Lancastrian army ; but, bearing to the north, he sailed into the 
Humber, and landed on the 16th of March at Ravenspur, the place where 
Henry of Bolingbroke had disembarked when he came to dethrone Richard Tl. 
Finding the people in the north not very favourable, he veiled his desigms; 
and even at York he only engaged the citizens to assist him to recover his 
honour and estate as duke of York, solemnly .swearing not to attempt to recover 
the crown. 

A few oaths cost nothing in these times, and in the present case the neces- 
sity for dissimulating soon passed. At Pontefract Warwick’s brother, the 
maixjuis of Montague, who already repented of the revolution he had helped 
to make, opened a correspondence instead of fighting, and permitterl Ed- 
ward’s weak column to marcli within sight of his quarters, where a great 
force was collected. As soon as the Yorkists crossed the Trent they were on 
their own ground, and the people flocked from all .sides to the standard of Ed- 
ward, who then reassumed the royal title. In the neighbourhood of Coventry 
he found himself in presence of a Lancastrian army, under the command of 
the earls of Warwick and Oxford, and tlie duke of Clarence : now was the 
moment for the latter to act, and, making his men put the White Rose of 
York over their gorgets, he went over with colours flying to his brother 
Edward. 

Upon this sudden manoeuvre of his son-in-law, Warwick foimd himself 
compelled to decline the battle which was offered to him, and thou Edward 
threw himself fearlessly betwcion his enemies and the capital, which had for- 
gotten the sermons of Doctor Goddard and the roast-meats of the earl of 
Warwick, and was once more all for King Edward. Comiues attributes the 
enthusiastic reception he met with in London to tliree things especially : the 
first was, he says, the groat number of his partisans in sanctuaiy within the 
walls, and the recent birth of a young piince ; the next, the great debts which 
he owed to the richest of the merchants, who could only hope for payment 
through his restoration; and the third was that the ladies of quality and rich 
citizens’ wives, whom he had formerly delighted with his gallantries, forced 
their husbands and relations to declare themselves of his side. Whatever 
were their motives, it seems certain that the return of the White Rose of 
York was hailed with enthusiasm by the citizens. At least there was no 
resistance. The archbishop obtained a conditional promise of pardon ; and on 
the 11th, when Edward entered the city and rode straight to St. Paul’s, the 
prelate there delivered King Henry to his great enemy. 


H. vf.—vou xvm, 2 q 
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THE BATTLE OP BAKNET (1471 AD.) 

The next day was Good Friday. On the Saturday Edward led his army 
out of London ; for Warwick had rapidly followed him in his march and had 
halted at Barnet. His hope was to surprise Edward in London whilst he was 

occupied in the solemnities of the great fes- 
tival of the church. The energy of the king 
was ready for every emergency. On that 
Easter Eve, the 13th of April, the advance 
guard of the Yorkists encountered the out- 
posts of the Lancastrians and drove them 
out of the town of Barnet. Warwick’s main 
force was encamped upon the high ground 
about half a mile beyond. In the dimness 
of nightfall Edward’s army marched up the 
steep hill upon which the town is built, and 
in closed ranks and profound silence they 
passed through the narrow street and past 
the ancient church, and so on to the open 
plain. 

“It was right dark,” says the eye-wit- 
ness,* so that the king could not see where 
his enemies were embattled, and therefore 
took up a position much nearer to them 
than he had supposed. “But he took not 
his ground so even in front afore them as 
he would have done if he might better have 
seen them ; but somewhat arsyden-hand” 
[on one side]. The ground to the east 
suddenly declines from the elevated plain; 
and if Edward took his position “a-syden- 
hand” in this direction, he would have ob- 
tained an accidental advantage of some 
importance. Warwick had ordnance to 
defend his front; and as the tramp of men 
broke the silence “he shot guns almost aU 
the night”; but “it so fortuned that they 
alway overshot the king’s host.” They wore nearer than Warwick’s gun- 
ners thought, and they were upon lower ground. . . , , , 

There is something solenm in this array of two enemies m darkness and 
deep silence, each ignorant of the exact position of the other— -the darkn^ 
and the silence interrupted at long intervals by the flash and the boom of a 
single gun. The morning came, but the obscurity did not vanish. There 
was little light on Bamet heath on that Easter morning, though peaceful 
thousands in other parts of England might have risen to see the sun d^cc, 
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near, betwixt four and five of the clock, notwithstanding there w^ a great 
mist, and letted [hindered] the sight of either other,” commenced the att^k. 
In that mist English against English fought for three hours, madly, blmdly 

P The quoted passages that follow are from the narrative of one of the “king’s Mrronte,” 
an eyo-witnosBj who wrote an account of Edward^s progress and campaign entitled. A Histone 
of the ArrivaU of King Edward ZF.^] 
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the left wing of the Yorkists, under Hastings, beaten and flying, whilst the king 
was rushing on in the centre, unconscious of the discomfiture — the right wing 
under Gloucester successfully attacking Warwick, whose men, as Oxford 
returned from his pursuit of Hastings’ flying Yorkists, mistook him for an 
enemy, and received him with a terrible discharge of arrows. All became 
confusion. Warwick fell fighting on foot; and so his brother Montague.^ 
The King-maker had had the advantage of numbers and of position. The 
mist, which even in these days of cultivation and drainage rises from the 
clay lands below Barnet, probably saved Edward from defeat. His random 
attack on that dark April morning was successful in its impetuosity, through 
the obscurity which prevented any combined movement of assault on his 
part or of resistance on the part of his enemy Edward fought hopefully, in 
the ignorance that a third of his army had .sustained a defeat. Warwick lought 
desperately without the animating conviction 
that in another part of the field he had been 
victorious. Seldom has such a great result 
been produced out of blind chance and con- 
fusion. Edward was completely master of 
the field.® On the afternoon of that Easter 
Day the king marched back to London and 
rode straight to St. Paul’s; and there was 
tlianksgiving and gratulation, and the steeplc.s 
gave forth their merry peals, and the people 
shouted for the young victorious king; and 
the poor dethroned Henry, who had been led 
out to Barnet, was led back to the Tower. & 

[But the one event of the greatast signifi- 
cance on this day was the death of the King- 
maker.] Richard Nevil (or Neville), earl of 
Warwick, was descondcrl from a family of 
note of the north of England, who enjoyed 
for many generations the title of carls of 
Westmoreland. His grandmother on his 
father’s side was Joan, daughter of John of 
Gaunt. Ho inherited the title of carl of 
Salisbury from his father, a younger son of 
Richard Nevil, and by his marriage vith 
Anne, daughter of Richard Beauchamp 
(under whose tutelage Henry passed his 
youth), he became earl of Warwick. His 
descent from John of Gaunt made hun nat- 
urally a member of the Lancastrian party, 
but the marriage of his father’s sister, Cicely 
Nevil, to Richard, duke of York, connected 

him also with the Yorkist house. As first cousin of Edward JV and second 
cousin of Henry VI he was well fitted for the double part he was destined to 
play in English history. 

P The number of the slain in this battle has been much exuggemted by Y orkist historians, 
as has also the number of troops engaged. Sir Jolm Poston,* who fought under Warwi^, is 
probably nearly correct when he places the number of killed on both sides at one thousand.] 

P Ramsay « points out that, contrary to recent practice, no indignities were offered to the 
bodies of the dead leaders. But the magic of Warwick’s mime was so groat that his body 
«jd that of fiord Montajrae were exposed for two days at St. Paul’s, lest, the <rantempotary 
writer* explains, “feynodseditiows tales” should assort that they wore still "onlyvc.* j 
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The career of the King-makCT is chiefly remarkable as illustrating the 
grandeurs and the evils of feudalism. Warwick’s landed property was enor- 
mous, comprising, according to the deed by which his widow made it over to 
Henry VII, upwards of one hundred and ten manors, in twenty-one counties, 
besides the city of Worcester, the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and 
Sark, and various places in Wales. Comines / tolls us that at Calais he was so 
popular that everyone wore his badge, “no man esteeming himself gallant 
whose head was not adorned with his ragged staff.” Stow i (Annals) says that 
“at his house in London six oxen were usually eaten at a breakfast, and every 
tavern was full of his meat, for who that had any acquaintance in his family 
should have as much sodden and roast as he could cany on a long dagger.” 
In a time of civil war and a disputed title to the throne, such a man was 
naturally too strong for a subject. The restoration of order and the main- 
tenance of the sovereignty of the state rendered inevitable the disappearance 
of the class so vigorously represented by the “Last of the Barons.”» 


THE BATTLE OP TEWKESBURY (l47] A.D.) 

The great stru^le was not yet over. Queen Margaret liad gathered a 
large army of foreigners and exiles, and she landed at Weymouth on the 
very day that Warwick had fallen at Barnet. This force had embarked at 
Honfleur on the 24th of March, and had again and again been driven back by 
stress of weather. There soon gathered around the queen Somerset, and Dev- 
onshire, and other staunch friends. On Easter Monday the news was brought 
of the battle of Barnet. “She was right heavy and sorry,” says Edward’s 
official account. “ She, like a woman all dismayed, for fear fell to the ground,” 
writes Hall.i!' 

They marched to Exeter, gathering the men of Devonshire and Cornwall as 
they proceeded, and then took the direct way to Bath. Edward supplied the 
place of the killed and wounded of his men, and assembled his forces armmd 
him at Windsor, where ho kept the feast of St. George on the 23d of April. 
On the 24th he marched forth, seeking his enemies in the west. By weary 
marches, “in a foul country, all in lanes and stony ways, betwixt woods, 
without any good refreshing,” the Lancastrians reached Tewkesbury, and 
there determined to make a stand. They took up a strong position “in a 
close even at the town’s end; the town and the abbey at their backs; afore 
them, and upon every hand of them, foul lanes and deep dikes, and many 
hedges, and hills and valleys — a right evil place to approach.” Edward had 
followed them, by forced marches, finding little provision on his way, and on 
the 3d of May “lodged himself and all his host within three miles of them.” 
They met on Saturday, the 4th of May. Strong in their positions, the Lancas- 
trians repulsed the attacking army; but Somerset boldly led his men into the 
open field by by-paths, and fiercely attacked Edward’s flank. He was un- 
supported by Lord Wenlock, who was to have Mowed Somerset ; was soon 
overpowered and driven back to his intrenchments, with great slaughter; and 
in the frenzy of despair ho killed his companion-in-arms, whose treachery or 
fear had betrayed him in the hour of need. The king and his brother Richard 
pursued their advantage with their wonted impetuosity; and the unfortunate 
remnant of the adherents of the Red Rose “took them to flight”— some “into 
lanes and eflkes, where they best hoped to escape the danger”; many were 
drowned at a mill-stream, “in the meadow fast by the town”; many ran 
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towards the town, many to the church, to the abbey, and elsewhere, as they 
liest might. The kingdom was won. 

It is now for the first time that we find Richard of Gloucester a conspicuous 
[lersonage in our historical relations. He has been the companion of his 
brother in his short exile, and has returned with him to fight by his side in his 
gi'eat victories. He is now under twenty years of age. In his conduct at the 
decisive day of Tewkesbury, the gallantry of the knight is held to have been 
tarnished by the cruelty of the assassin. The usual account is derived from 
Polydore Vergil, «< whoso history was written in Latin in the reign of Henry VII. 
He says: “Edward, the prince, and excellent youth, being brought a little 
after [the battle] to the spcecJi of King Edward, and demanded how he durst 
be HO bold as to enter and make war in his realm, made answer, with bold 
mind, that he came to recover his ancient inheritance . hereunto King Edward 
gave no answer, only thrust- 
ing the young man from him 
with his hand; whom, forth- 
with, those that were present, 

George, duke of Clarence, Rich- 
ard, duke of Gloucester, and 
William, Lord Hastings, cruelly 
murdered.” 

On the other hand, there Is 
the contemporary account of 
the servant of Edward IV, who 
says: “In the winning of the 
field, such as abode h a n d - 
strokes were slain inconlinent : 

Edward, called {irinec, was 
taken fleeing to the townwards, 
and slain in the fi(>ld.” A u - 
other early record, that of 
Warkworth,^ a Lancastrian, 
gives the same account of young 
Edward’s death in the field, 
wi th a circumstantial variation : 

“And there was slain in the Tewkesbuky 

field Prince Edward, which 

cried for succour to his brother-in-law, the duke of Clarence.” The vic- 
tory of Tewkesbury was followed by the executions of the duke of Somerset 
and other Lancastrian leaders, who “divers times” were brought before the 
king’s brother, the duk(! of Gloucester and constable of England, and the duke 
of Norfolk, marshal of Englaml, their judges, “and so were judged to death.” 
The judicial slaughters were rendered more atrocious than the ordinary feroc- 
ities of both parties after victory, by the circumstance that their fallen ene- 
mies wore dragged from the sanctuary of the abbey of Tewkesbury, in spite of 
the promise of Edward that those who had there taken refuge should bo par- 
donncl. 

On the 7th of May King Edward marched from Tewkesbury to Worcester. 
On the nth ho was at Covontr;^, where Queen Margaret, who had been dis- 
covered in a small house of religion, where she had takm refuge, was brought 
to him, and wont on to London in the train of the victor. [Within a few 
days after reaching London Edward had quelled all resistance to his author- 
ity and could securely reign.] 
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DEATH OF HENRY VI AND DOMESTIC PEACE 


Margaret lived for five years the prisoneri of her conqueror, was t.hoT ^ ran- 
somed by Louis XI, and died in France about eleven yearn after the fight at 
Tewkesbury. The death of her husband, which immediately followed Edward’s 
return to London, probably did not much affect her. The triumphant party 
had now evidently made up their minds to show no mercy; but that event 
was probably precipitated by a desperate attempt made on the 14th of May, 
by Thomas Nevil, the bastard of Falconbridgc, Warwick’s vice-admiral, to 
release Henry from his confinement and proclaim him once more. On the 
21st of May King Edward entered London in great pomp with thirty thousand 
men, and on that evening, or the following morning. King Henry was found 
lifeless in the Tower. 

That Henry was made away with either by the order or with the knowledge 
of Edward seems to be pretty well established; and the linking of Richard’s 
name with the deed, even if without possible substantiation, is most natural. 
The Yorkist writers trj’’ to make it appear that his death was natural. The 
author of the Arrival^ says that when Henry heard the news of Barnet and 
Tewkesbury “he took it so great despite, ire, and indignation that of pure 
displeasure and melancholy he died.” Warkworth^ says that ho was put to 
death in the presence of Gloucester, “ and on the morrow he was chested, and 
brought to St. Paul’s and his face was open that everyone might see him; and 
in lying he bled on the pavement there.” Moreo and Polydorc Vergil »» had 
heard it said that Gloucester slew him with his own hand, and Pabyan^has it 
that “he was sticked with a dagger by the hand of the duke of Gloucester.” “ 

The dead body, surrounded by guards and torches, was exhibited to the 
people in St. Paul’s, and afterwards <iuietly buried in the abbey of Chertsey. 
But this unhappy prince was not allowed rest even in the grave. A few 
years after, Gloucester, then Richard HI, was made uneasy by the popular 
belief that miracles were wrought at his tomb, mid he ordered his bones to be 
removed-some say to Windsor ; then, on the fall of Richard, Henry VII wished 
to bring them back to Westminster, but it appears that they could not be 
found. 

All the enemies of the house of York were swept away by the sword or 
the axe, or were in prison or in exile. Margaret of Anjou was a captive in the 
Tower, with a small allowance. The duke of Exeter, who had escaped from 
Barnet to the sanctuary of Westminster, perished at sea the next year. Vere 
the earl of Oxford, after haying kept tlie coast of the Channel in alarm with a 
little fleet, and taken St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, surrendered upon con- 
dition that his life should be spared, and was confined for eleven years in Ihe 
castle of Ham. The earl of Pembroke, with his nephew, the young earl of 
Richmond, was cast by a storm on the coast of Brittany, and remained there 
during the reign of Edward. Some who had been hostile to the Yorkists such 
as Doctor Morton and Sir John Fortescue, submitted to the favourite of for- 
tune. Many persons, who, as Fuller somewhere says, in playing their cards 
could scarcely know which was the tramp, easily obtained their pardons. 

For a whfle the court of Edward was one of the most gay and magnificent 
in Euroiie, as indeed it was before the sudden revolution of 1470. There is a 
very curious account of the reception, by Edward and his queen, in 1^6, of a 


‘ She WM at first confined in the Tower of London, afterwards at Windsor, and then at Wid- 
hn^ord. M that Edward would allow for the support of herself and servants was a oittanee 
of five ijaarks per week.^* ^ 
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Bohemian nobleman, in which a native of Nuremberg, one of his suite, fur- 
nishes some details of the wearisome ceremonies of the royal life. The Bo- 
hemian lord — having been feasted himself, whilst the king was making pres- 
ents to trumpeters, pipers, players, and heralds, in the most lavish manner — 
“was conducted into a costly ornamented room where the queen was to dine; 
and there he was seated in a corner, that he might see all the expensive pro- 
visions. The queen sat down on a golden stool alone at her table; and her 
mother and the king’s sister stood far below her. And when the queen spoke 
to her mother, or to the king’s sister, they kneeled down every time before 
her, and remained kneeling imtil the queen drank water. And all her ladies 
and maids, and those who waited upon her, even great lords, had to kneel while 
she was eating, which contmued three hours. After dinner there was dancing, 
but the queen remained sitting upon her stool, and her mother kneeled before 
her.” It is scarcely to be wondered that King Edward too frequently stole 
away from this frightful etiquette, to bo merry after his own vicioas fashion ; 
or that ho “would a hunting ride, some pastime for to see.” The court fool, 
with his jests and his antics, must have been a welcome relief to the three 
hours of dining and kneeling. 

But in the court of England, after the re-establishment of the house of 
York, there were more rational occupations than the processions and banquets 
of the great days of ceremony, as that day was on which the Bohemian lord 
was received. There were literary tastes in those times which had so recently 
witnessed the waste and ferocity of civil war. Edward was himself a reader. 
In his “Wardrobe Accounts” there are entries for bindmg his Titus Livius, his 
Froissart, his Josephus, and his Bible; as woU as for the cost of fastening chests 
to remove his books from London to Eltham. 

The brother of the queen, Anthony, Earl Rivers, was the patron of Caxton, 
who brought his art to England in 1474. For Caxtoii’s [iress the accomplished 
Rivers translated T}ie Dicies and Sayings of Philosophers, which was printed 
at Westminster in J477; and he afterwards trauslati'd two_ other works for 
Caxton. England’s first printer was intimately connected with the family of 
Edward IV. Ec had “a yearly fee,” as he says, from Margaret, the duchess of 
Burgmidy, King Edward’s sister, while he resided at Bruges , and by her com- 
mand he proceeded with his Hisioryes of Troye, a translation from the French, 
which the critical duchess looked over, and found “defaute” of his English. 
He dedicates the first book which he printed to the duke of Clarence. He 
receives a payment, by order of Edward IV, in 1479, of the largo sum of twenty 
pounds “ for certain causes and matters performed by him for the .said lord 
the king.” It is manifest that, at a period when the number of original writers 
was very small, the king and his court lent a willing aid to the great discovery 
which was to make knowledge a common property, in causing, as Caxton says 
Earl Rivers did, “ books to be imprinted and so multiplied to go abroad among 
the people.” 

The public triumphs of the house of York seem to have done little to secure 
the brotherly union of its members. The great carl of Warwick liad two 
daughters: one married to the duke of Clarence, the other contracted to the son 
of Henry VI, who fell at Tewkesbury in his seventeenth year. They were the 
heiresses of the enormous possessions of Warwick; and Clarence appears to 
have had no inclination to divide the great wealth of the Nevils and the Beau- 
champs with any other. He concealed Anne, the younger sister, from the 
pursuit of Gloucester, who was her suitor. In February, 1472, Sir Jom 1 as- 
ton* writes that die family are “not all in charity,” adtfing, “the king en- 
treateth my brd of Clarence for my lord of Gloucester; and, as it is said, no 
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answereth that he may well have my lady his sister-in-law, but they shall part 
no livelihood, as he saith.” 

Gloucester was not a man to be i)ut off in this fashion by his brother; so 
he did contrive “ to have my lady his sister-in-law,” discovering her, as the 
gossip of the day relates, in the disguise of a cook-maid. The quarrel went on ; 
nnd in April, 1473, Sir John Paston again writes; “The world seemeth queasy 
here ; for the most part that be about the king have sent hither for their harness, 
and it is said for certain that the duke of Clarence maketh him big in that 
he can, showing as he would but deal with the duke of Gloucester; but the 
king intendeth, eschewing all inconvenience, to be as big as they both, and a 
stifler atween them.” The question how the “livelihood” should be parted 
was settled in 1474 by the parliament dividing the great fortune of Wamnck 
between the two royal brothers, leaving the widow of Warwick, most imjustly, 
a very wretched provision. Richard had been appointed chief seneschal of 
the duchy of Lancaster, and resided officially at Pontefract castle. The son 
and only child of Richard and Anne was bom in 1473 at Middleham castle, 
which had been the property of the earl of Warwick. 


EDWARD AND LOUIS XI 

There had been three years of repose in England. The quiet suited ill 
with the restless nature of King Edward. His voluptuous habits had pro- 
duced their usual consequence, satiety. A war with Franco was ever popular 
in England, and the king employed the years of 1473 and 1474 in preparation 
for a new conquest of the provinces which had been lost during the minority 
of Henry VI. The duke of Burgundy and the duke of Brittany urged on 
the revival of the ancient claims to the French crown. The parliament voted 
supplies with a profuse liberality, which the taxpayers did not entirely ap- 
prove. “The king goeth so near us in tliis country, both to poor and rich, 
that I wot not how we shall live, unless the world amend.” On the 20th of 
June, 1475, Edward sailed from Sandwich with fifteen hundred men-at-arms, 
fifteen thousand archers, and a groat number of foot-soldiers and artillery. 
Comines/ says that embarking and landing these forces at Calais occupied 
three weeks. 

Before the king sailed he sent a herald with a letter, in which ho demanded 
the crown from Louis XI as his right and inheritance — ^written, adds Comines, 
in such an elegant style “ that I can scarcely believe any Englishman wrote 
it.” The purity of the language and the arrogance of the demand were alike 
indifferent to the French king, who took the herald into a private room, gave 
him a magnificent present of 300 crowns, and “was much revived by what 
ho got out of” Edward's messenger. The whole account of this invasion of 
France, as told by the most interesting of the early memoh-writors, is a comedy 
full of amusement, instead of the monotonous tragedy that is the more nat- 
ural and usual chronicle of the quarrels of princes. As an exhibition of char- 
acter, the narrative of Comines is perfect. 

The duke of Buigimdy had deceived Edward as to the amount of distance 
he would render in the attempt upon France. He gave the English a cold 
welcome at P^ronne. The constable of Saint-Pol, instead of being friendly 
to Edwasrd and delivering up the fortress of St. Quentin, fired upon an Eng- 
lish detachment who went to take possession of the place. Louis of France, 
who was in real terror at the jiresence of the English king, had a scheme for 
getting rid of him, which he wisely preferred to fighting. He had a trick of 
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whispering in people’s ears; and he whispered to Comines to send for a certain 
lord’s servant, and propose to him to go disguised as a herald to the camp of 
the English king. The man was frightened ; but Louis tutored him well, and 
he was dressed up with a coat-of-anns made out of the banner of a trumpet. 
Louis himself had no heralds, as otlier princes had. “He was not so stately 
or vain.” The mock herald was well received at the English camp, and he 
played his part so well that a negotiation was opened through commissioners. 
The original demand of Edward for the French crown first dwindled to n 
claim for Normandy and Gascony, and ended in a proposal for a large pension, 
as the French called it, as the condition of leaving France. 

The wily Louis feasted the English at Amiens; sent Edward three hundred 
cart-loads of the best wmes of France, and bribed his nobles without stint.^ 
Tile two kings met at Picquigiiy, and there a peace was sworn between them, 
uixni the conditions of present and future money payments ; of a marriage 
between the son of Louis and a daughter of Edward; and the release of Mar- 
garet of Anjou. Then Louis invited Edward to Paris, “in a jocular w^ay,” 
saying he would assign him the cardinal Bourbon for liis confessor, who would 
willingly absolve him if he committed any sin. Edward was delighted with 
the raillery, and promised to eonie, somewhat to the discomposure of Louis; 
for he whispered to Comines, “ His predecessors have been too often in Paris 
and Nonnandy already, and I do not care for his company so near.” One 
only of the greater nobles of the train of Edward evinced displeasure at these 
negotiations, in which the king of France had cajoled and degraded the Eng- 
lish — that one was Richard of Gloucester. At tlie interview between the kings 
Gloucester was not present, “as being averse to the treaty.” That man is 
truly unfortunate v hose best actions are held to proceed from the worst mo- 
tives. One who lived in a court where there was little display of high principle, 
says of Richard: “Out of the deep root of ambition it sprang that, as well at 
tile treaty of jjeace that passed between Edward IV and Louis XI of Franc(', 
concluded by interviews of both kings at Picciuigny, as upon all other occa- 
sions, Richard, the duke of Gloucester, stood ever upon the side of honour, 
raising his own reputation to the disadvantage of the king liis brother, and 
drawing the eyes of all, especially those of the nobles and soldiers, upon him- 
self.” Comines asked a Gascon m the English service how many battles Ed- 
ward had won, and the answer was, nine : how many ho had lost — and the 
reply was, never but one, and that was this in which the French had outwitted 
him. 

With the Treaty of Picquigny, its bribes and its cajoleries, its heartless 
compacts and hollow friendships, the chivalrous grandeur of England had 
come to an end. The psigoant was played out. The world w^as henceforward 
to be governed by that statecraft of which Louis XI was the gi-eatcst ex- 
ample. There was one prince who continued to roly upon force, with an 
occasional mixture of fraud, in which game he was a child when opposed to 
his practised adversary. His high-blown pride was hmn))led at Granson and 
Morat by the Swiss, whose poverty he despised; and Charles of Burgundy 
iwrishcd in his mad career in 1477. Edward returned to England more dis- 
graced than his brother-in-law, when the mountaineers broke into his camp 
and carried off his gold and his jewels, his rich annour and his silk pavilions. 

P It is related that the caution of Hastings, then high chamberlain, led him to refuse to 
give a receipt for a “gift” whieh I.ouw kid made him. Ho was anxious to receive the gold, 
however. * This present, ” ho said to r,ouis’ agent, “ proceeds from your master's generosity, 
not from any request of mine; if you have a mind I should receive it you may put rt m my 
sleeve."] 
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Edward came home to an indignant people with a disappointed army. His 
soldiers compensated themselves for the loss of plunder in France by pillaging 
their own countrymen. The king went in person with the judges to try 
the offenders, and hung without mercy everyone who was apprehended for 
the least theft. 


THE DEATH OF CLAEENCE; BDWAED's LAST YEAES 

The mariiages of the great, at this period, when the increase of possessions 
appears to have been the dominant passion, were a fmitful source of dis- 
simulation and enmity. Clarence had lost his wife by poison, and the duchess 
of Burgundy was a widow. There is a letter of Edward to his ambassador 
in Scotland, in which, m 1477, he writes that the king of Scots desires two 
marriages connected with the roj’al line : one that the duke of Clarence should 
marry a sister of the king of Scots, and that a brother of that king, the duke 
of Albany, should marry the duchess of Burgundy. “Ye shall say that, for so 
much as'this desire proceedeth of his entire love and affection anent us, we 
tbfl.nk him as heartily as we can; and for so much also as, after the old 
usages of this our realm, no estate or pei-son honourable communeth of nuir- 
riage within the year of their doole (widowhood), we therefore as yet cannot 
conveniently speak in this matter. Nathless, when we shall find time con- 
venable (suitable) we shall feel their dispositions, and thereupon show unto 
him the same in all goodly haste.” 

The king did feet the disposition of his brother Clarence, and found that 
the ambitious duke desired to wed the only daughter and heir of Charles of 
Burgundy, in which desire he was seconded by the widowed duchess, her step- 
mother: Edward resolutely opposed this scheme, and the brothers became 
enemies. Clarence estranged himself from his brother’s court. At this time 
two of his dependents, Thomas Burdett and John Stacy, were accused of 
having “ worked and calculated by art magic, necromancy, and astronomy the 
death and final destruction of the king and prince,” and they were tried and 
executed. Clarence asserted their iimoconce before the council, and was im- 
mediately arrested by the king and committed to the Tower on the 16th of 
January, 1478. Edward forced on his brother’s condemnation, by appearing 
in person to maintain a charge of treason against him. The obsequious peers 
found the imprudent prince guilty, and sentence of death was pronounced 
upon him by the duke of Buckingham, who acted as high steward. On the 
7th of February the commons, by their speaker, demanded the execution of 
the sentence, and within ten days it was announced that the duke had died 
in the Tower. The drowning in a butt of malmsey wine was a rumour of the 
period. The suspicion that the duke of Gloucester was implicated in the con- 
demnation of Clarence rests upon no evidence whatever. The insinuation 
against him is thus stated by More : “ Some wise men also ween that his drift, 
covertly conveyed, lacked not in helping forth his brother of Clarence to his 
death; which he resisted openly, howbeit somewhat, as men deemed, more 
faintly than he that were heartily minded to his wealth.” 

The few reniaining years of the life of King Edward were not years of 
ease and prosperity. The chroniclers say that his remorse for the death of 
Clarence was constant and bitter, and that “ho was wont to cry out in a 
rage, ‘ 0 unfortunate brother, for whose life no man in this world would once 
make request!’ ” England, in 1479, was visited with a frightful pestilence. 
Whilst his subjects in Ixmdon and elsewhere were perishing around him, 
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Edward was enduring bitter mortification in his private affairs. He had _a 
passion for contracting alliances for his children even while they were in their 
cradles. Ilis eldest daughter, Elizabeth, was contracted, as we have seen, to 
the dauphin of France, by the Treaty of Piequigny; but Louis began to give 
indications that the treaty would only endure as long as suited his conven- 
ience. His daughter Cecily was engaged to the son and heir of the king of 
Scotland, and the dowry of the lady had commenced to be paid by instalments. 
From the time of the death of James I, who was murdered in a conspiracy of 
his nobles in 1437, the kingdom had been the scene of intestine conflicts. 
James II came to the crown when six years old, and his reign was a constant 
struggle with the great families of Douglas and Livingston and other feudal 
lords Ho was killed at the siege of Roxburgh in 1460 

James III was also a minor when he came to the throne. He was of a 
contemplative and indolent nature, and fell into the hands of favourites. The 
Boyds, who had long governed, were at last dispossessed of their .power; and 
the duke of Albany and the earl of Mar, the brothers of James, took the lead 
in the management of affairs, but soon excited the suspicion of the king that 
they aspired to the royal authority. Mar was put to death. Albany escaped 
to France. At this juncture James III and Edward IV quarrelled. The 
marriage treaty was broken off, and in 14.S0 there was war between England 
and Scotland. The duke of Gloucester, who was w’arden of the Marches, 
commanded the English forces. Berwick was invested, but without success, 
and the two armies were content with occasional forays upon the borders. 
In 1482 the duke of Albany was encouraged by Edward in a rebellion against 
hLs reigning brother; and he engaged to hold Scotland as a fief of England, 
and to surrender Berwick. 

That important fort was now besieged by Gloucester and Albany. James 
raised an aimy and inarched towards the borders; but his turbulent nobles 
seized the king, and hanged his associates, two of whom were artists. Albany 
and Gloucester marched on to Edinburgh; and the rebellion and the war with 
England were ended by Albany swearing to be a true and faithful subject, and 
Gloucester obtaining the strong post of Berwick, which ever after remained an 
English possession. In 1483 Louis of France broke off the contract which he 
had made with the king of England for the marriage of the dauphin and the 
lady Elizabeth. He saw a more advantai^ous xmiqn for his son in the daughter 
of fery of Burgundy. Edward was furious, and immediately determined for 
war. But he who was “inclining to be fat” when Comines saw him at Pie- 
quigny, was now enfeebled in mind and body by long indulgence in every 
excess. His anger was expn',sscd in paroxysms of rage without any deter- 
minate plans. A serious illness succeeded a slight ailment, and he died on 
the 9th of April, 148:i, in the forty-second year of his age. He was buried in 
the new chapel of St. George at Windsor, to which the remains of Henry VI 
were afterwards removed. ^ 


TUB OHAEACTKB OF EDWARD IV 

Edward is said to have been the most accomplished, and, till he ^rew too 
unwieldy, the handsomest man of the age. The love of pleasure was his mling 
passion. Few princes have been more magnificent in their dress or more 
licentious in their amours; few have indulged more freely in thc luxuries of 
the table. But such pursuits often interfered with his duties, and at l^t 
incapacitated him for active exertion. Even in youth, while he was fighting 
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for the throne, he was always the last to join his adherents ; and in manhood, 
when he was firmly seated on it, he entirely abandoned the charge of military 
affairs to his brother Richard, duke of Gloucester. To the chief supporters 
of the opposite party he was cruel and unforgiving; the blood which he shed 
intimidated his friends no less than his foes: and both lords and commons 
during his reign, instead of contending, like their predecessors, for the estab- 
lishment of rights and the abolition of grievances, made it their principal 
study to gratify the royal pleasure. 

He was as suspicious as he was cruel. Every officer of government, every 
steward on his manors and farms, was employed as a spy on the conduct of 
all around him ; they regularly made to the king reports of the state of the 
neighbourhood ; and such was the fidelity of his memory that it was difficult 
to mention an individual of any consequence, even in the most distant counties, 
with whose character, history, and influence he was not accurately acquainted. 
Hence every project of opposition to his government was suppressed almost 
as soon as it was formed" and Edward might have promised himself a long and 
prosperous reign, had not continued indulgence enervated his constitution 
and sown the seeds of that malady which consigned him to the grave in the 
forty-first year of his age.P 

The characterisation of Edward by Sir Thomas More which follows is 
interesting : 

“ Hee was goodly of Personage, and Princely to behold, of heart couragious, 
politicke in counsell, and in adversity nothing abashed, in prosperity rather 
joyfull then proud, in peace just and merciful, it was sharp and fierce, in 
the field bold and hardy, and yet neverthelesse no farther then reason and 
policie would adventui-e, whose warres whosoever circumspectly and advisedly 
considereth, hee shall no lesse commend his wisedome and policie where he 
avoided them, then his manhood where hee vanquished them. Hee was of 
vistage fullfaced and lovely, of bod}' mighty, strong and clean made: with 
ovor-Tiberall and wiuitou dyet he waxed something corpulent and bm-ly, 
but neverthelesse not uncomely. Hee was in youth greatly given to fleshly 
wantonnesse, from the which health of body in great prosperity and fortune, 
without an especiall grace hardly refraiueth. This fault little grieved his 
people; for neither could any one man’s pleasm'e stretch or extend to the 
displeasure of very many, nor a multitude bee grieved by a private man’s 
fantasie or voluptuousnessc, when it was done without violence. And in his 
latter dayes hee left all wild dalliance, and fell to gravity, so that hee brought 
his Realme into a wealthy and prosperous estate, all feare of outward enemies 
were clearly extinguished, and no warre was in hand, nor none toward, but 
such as no man looked for. The people wore toward their Prince not in a 
constrained feare, but in a true, loving, and wilfull obedience among them- 
selves, and the Commons were in good peace. The Lords whom hee knew 
at variance, hee on his death bed (as hee thought) brought to good concord, 
love, and mity. And a little before his death, he had left gatheiing of money 
of his subjects, which is the ouely thing that draweth the hearts of English 
men from their Kings and Princes: nor nothing hee enterprised nor tooke in 
hand, by the which nee should be driven thereunto.” » 
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O, momentary f^race of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 

Who builds his hopes in air of your good h>oks, 

Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast, 

Heady, with every nod, to tuinhlo down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep 

Shakespeakk {fhehard 111 Act ui, ; Beene v.). 


THL PHOCLAMATTON OP MDWAKD V 

a faint glimmering of light may be throw on the dark transactions 
which followed the death of the late king by adverting to the state of parties 
at the close of his reign. Whether it were that Edward had been compelled 
by the importunities of his wife, or that he felt a pride in aggrandising the 
family of her whom he had placed by his side on the throne, he had successively 
raised her relations from the condition of knights and esquires to the highest 
honours and offices in the state. By the more ancient nobility their rapid 
elevation was viewed with jealousy and resentment ; and their influence, though 
it appeared formidable while it was supported by the favour of the king, 
proved in the sequel to be veiy inconsiderable, and confined to the few families 
into which they had married. 

The marquis of Dorset, the queen’s son by a former marriage, and her 
brother, the accomplished but unfortunate Earl Rivers, pos.sossed the first 
seats at the council board ; but they were continually opposed by the lords 
Hastings, Howard, and Stanley, the king’s personal friends, particularly tlie 
first, whom Edward had chosen for the companion of his pleasures, and who 
on that very account was the more odious to the queen. The monarch during 
his health had balanced by his prudence tlio rivalry and silenced by his au- 
thority the dissensions of the two parties; and on his death-bed, warned by 
the unfortunate minority of Henry VI, had called them into his chamber, 
exhorted them to mutual forgiveness, and commanded them to embrace in 
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his presence. They obeyed with apparent cheerfulness, but their hearts 
gave the lie to the sentiments which they uttered, and the lapse of a few days 
proved how treacherous were all such reconciliations, when he by whose order 
they had been made no longer lived to enforce them.^ 

As soon as the king had expired, the council assembled, and resolved to 
proclaim his eldest son by the style of Edward V. But here their unanimity 
ended. The young piince, accompanied by his uncle, Earl Rivers, and his 
uterine brother. Lord Grey, had been sent to Ludlow in Shropshire, under the 
pretext that his presence would serve to restrain the natives of Wales — ^but 
in reality that, by growing up under their tuition, he might become more 
attached to his maternal relatives. A suspicion was entertained that, in 
imitation of Isabella, the mother of Edward III, the queen would aspire to 
a considerable share of authority during the minority of her son; and to de- 
feat her designs, the enemies of the 
Woodvilles anxiously expected the 
anival of the duke of Gloucester, the 
king’s imclo, and the duke of Buck- 
ingham, the lineal descendant of 
Thomas of Woodstock, the young- 
est son of Edward III. When Eliza- 
beth proposed that Rivers and Grey 
.should conduct Edward from Lud- 
low to the metropolis under the 
protection of an army, Hasting.s 
and his friends took the alarm. 

Gloucester and Buckingham 
were still absent; the Tower was in 
the possession of the marquis of 
Dorset; the king wa.s surrounded 
by the queen's creatures; and the 
addition of an army would place 
her opponents at her mercy, and 
enable the Woodvilles to establish 
their authority. Where, they asked, 
was the necessity of an army ? Who 
W'ere the enemies against whom it was to be directed? Did the Woodvilles 
mean to break the reconciliation which they had sworn to observe ? A long 
and angry altercation ensued; Hastings declared that he would quit the 
court and retire to his command at Calais ; the queen thought it prudent to 
yield, and in an evil hour the resolution was taken that the retinue of the 
youn§ king should not exceed two thousand horsemen. 

Richard, duke of Gloucester, was a prince of insatiable ambition, who 
could conceal the mo.st bloody projects under the mask of affection and loyalty, 

' For our knowledgeof the events of this period we are chiefly indebted to the continuator 
of the History oj Croyland m and Sir Tlionias More. 6 The first waa a contemporary. Btis name 
is unknown, but it appears from his work that ho was a doctor of canon law, sometimes a 
member of the council under Edward IV, and occasionally employed by him as envoy to foreign 
powers. He declares that he has written with truth and impartiality. Sir Thomas More 
was bora in 1480. In 1513, when he was under-sheriff of London, ho wrote his History of 
Richard III, according to Rastell, who printed it in 1567 from a copy in More’s handwriting. 
But Mr. Ellis has observed that the writer speaks of Edward IV as if he had been present dup- 
ing the last sickness of that monarch, which could not be the ease with More, only three yeara 
old ; and he is therefore inclined to believe that More was only the copier of a manuscript deliv- 
ered to him by someone else, probably Cardinal Morton. 
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Having the command of the army against the Scots, he was employed in 
the marches at the time of his brother’s death; but the moment he heard of 
that event, he repaired to York with a train of six hundred knights and 
esquires dressed in mourning, ordered the obsequies of the deceased king to 
be performed with royal magnificence in the cathedral, summoned the gentle- 
men of the county to swear allegiance to Edward V, and, to give them an 
example, was himself the first who took the oath. At the same time he 
despat^ed letters to profess his affection and loyalty to his nephew, to con- 
dole with Elizabeth on the loss of her consort, and to offer his friendship to 
the earl Rivers and the other lords of the queen’s family. Having added 
to the number of his followers, he proceeded southward, avowedly for the 
purpose of assisting at the coronation, which had been fixed by the council 
for the 4th of May. 

With the object of the secret messages which during this interval had 
passed between the duke and Buckingham and Hastings we are unac- 
quainted; of their import we may form a probable conjecture from the events 
which immediately succeeded. The young Edward had reached Stony 
Stratford on his road to London on the same day on which his uncle amved 
at Northampton, about ten miles behind him. The lords Rivers and Grey 
liastened to welcome Gloucester in the name of the king, and to submit to his 
approbation the orders which had been framed for the royal entry into the 
metropolis. They were received with distinction and invited to dine with 
the duke, who lavished on them marks of his esteem and friendship. In the 
evening came the duke of Buckiugliam with a suite of three hundred horse- 
men. After supper Rivers and Grey retired to their quarters, highly pleased 
with their reception ; the two princes, left to themselves, arranged the plan 
of their proceedings for the next day. 

AUREST OP THE KIMG’S UNCLES 

In the morning it was discovered that every outlet from the town had 
been stron^y guarded during the night, for the purpose, it was said, of pre- 
venting any person from paying his res})ects to the king before the arrival of 
his uncle. The circumstance awakened suspicion; but the four lords rode in 
company, and apparently in friendship, to the entrance of Stony Stratford, 
when Gloucester suddenly accused Rivers and Grey of having estranged from 
him the affection of his nephew. They denied the charge, but were imme- 
diately arrested and conducted into the rear. The two dukes proceeded to 
the house where the king resided, and approached him bending the knee, 
and professing their loyalty and attachment. But after this outward demon- 
stration of respect, they apprehended Sir Thomas Vaughan and Sir Richard 
Hawse, his confidential servants, ordered the rest of his retinue to disperse, 
and forbade by proclamation any of them to return mto the royal presence 
under the penalty of death. The prince, abandoned and alarmed, burst 
into tears; but Gloucester, on his knees, conjured him to dismiss his terrors, 
to rely on the affection of his uncle, and to believe that these precautions 
had been rendered necessary by the perfidy of the Woodvillen. He conducted 
Edward back to Northampton, and ordered the four prisoners to be con- 
veyed under a strong guard to liis castle of Pontefract. 

The same evening this mysterious transaction was confidentially an- 
nounced to the lord Hastings, and soon afterwards was communicated to the 
queen-mother, who, foreboding the ruin of her family, hastily retired with 
her second eon, Richard, her five daughters, and the marquis of Dorset, into 
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the sanctuary at Westminster, and was there lodged in the abbot’s apart- 
ments. That asylum had formerly been respected by her greatest enemy, 
the earl of Warwick; it would not, she ti’usted, be violated by a brother-in-law. 
The capital was instantly thrown into confusion. The citizens armed them- 
selves ; some repaired to Elizabeth in Westminster, others to the lord Hastings 
in London. That nobleman in general terms assured his friends, what He 
probably believed himself, that the two dukes were loyal subjects, but their 
real purpose was preserved an impenetrable secret; and the adherents of the 
queen, without a leader and witliout mfonnation, awaited the result in the 
most anxious uncertainty. 

On the 4th of May, the day originally appointed for the coronation, Glouces- 
ter conducted his captive nephew into the metropolis. At Hornsey park 
they were met by the lord mayor and aldermen in scarlet, followed by five 
hundred citizens in violet. The young king wore a long mantle of blue velvet ; 
his attendants were dressed in deep mourning; Gloucester rode before him 
with his head bare, and pointed him out to the acclamations of the citizens. 
He was lodged with all the honoxus of royalty in the palace of the bishop, 
and immediately received the fealty and homage of the prelates, lords, and 
conunoners who were present. A great council had been summoned, and 
continued to sit during several days. On the motion of the duke of Bucking- 
!\am the king was removed to the Tower; a distant day, the 22d of June, was 
fixed for the coronation; the .seals were taken from the archbishop of York 
and given to the bishop of Lincoln ; several officers of the crown were dismissed, 
to make room for the adherents of the nilkig party; and Gloucester, who 
had been appointed protector, assumed the lofty style of “brother and imcle 
of kings, proteetour and defeasouj*, great chamborlayno, constable, and lord 
high admiral of England.” 

What may have been the original object of this prince can be matter for 
conjecture only. It is not often that the adventurer discerns at the outset 
the goal at which he ultimately arrives. The tide of events bears him for- 
ward, and past success urges him to .still higher attempts. If the duke aspired 
to nothing more than the protectorate, his ambition was not to be blamed. 
It was a dignity which the precedents of the two last minorities seemed to 
have attached to the king’.s imcle. But it soon appeared that he could not 
stand so near to the throne without wishing to place himself on it, and that, 
when he had once taken his resolve, no consideration of blood, or justice, 
or humanity could divert him from hi.s object. He proceeded, however, 
with that caution and dissimulation which marked his character; his designs 
were but gradually and partially unfolded ; nor did he openly avow his pre- 
tension to the crown till he had removed the most trusty of the king’s friends, 
and taken from the rest every hope of opposing him with success. 


THE PALL OP HA.STrNGS 

Wliile orders were issued and preparations made for the expected corona- 
tion, Gloucester was busily employed in matming his plans and despatching 
instractions to his adherents. The coimcil met daily at the royal apartments 
in the Tower; the confidants of the protector, at Crosby place, in Bishopsgate 
street, his residence in London. These separate meetings did not escape 
the notice of Lord Stanley; but his suspicion was lulled by the assurance of 
Hastings that he had secured the services of a trusty agent, through whom 
he learned the most secret counsels of Gloucester. 
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The sequel will make it probable that this trusty agent deceived and 
betrayed him. A summons was issued to forty-eight lords and gentlemen to 
attend and receive knighthood jpreparatory to the coronation of the young 
king, a measmc devised as a blind by the protector; for, tluee days later, 
he despatched orders to his retainers in the north to hasten to London for 
his protection against the bloody designs of the queen and her kinsmen; and 
shortly afterwards entering the council chamber at the Tower, he stood at 
first in silence knitting his brows, and then in answer to a remark by Lord 
Hastings called him a traitor, and struck his fist upon the table. A voice 
at the door exclaimed “Treason!” and a body of ruffians bursting into the 
room arrested Hastings, Stanley, and the two prelates York and Ely. The 
three last were conveyed to separate cells; Hastings was told to prepare for 
immediate execution. It was in vain that he inquired the cause. The order 
of the protector would not arlmit of delay ; the first priest who offered himself 
received his confession; mid a piece of timber, which accidentally lay in the 
green at the door of the chapel, served for the block on which he w'as beheaded. 
A proclamation was issued the same aftemoon announcing that Hastings 
and his friends had conspired to put to death the dukes ol Gloucester and 
Buckingham, who had miraculously escaped the snare laid for their de- 
struction. 

On the same day (and the time should be noticed) Ratcliffe, one of the 
boldest partisans of the protector, at the head of a numerous body of armed 
men, entered the castle of Pontefract and made himself master of tlie lord 
Grey, Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir Richard Hawse. To the_ spectators it 
was announced that they had been ^lilty of treason; but no Judicial forms 
were observed, and the heads of the victims were struck off in the presence of 
the multitude.^ Two days afterwards a letter from the duke was dclivi'red 
by Ratcliffe to the mayor and citizens of York, infoniiing them of the traitor- 
ous designs imputed to Elizabeth and the Woodvillos; and four days later 
proclamations were issued in the northern counties, commanding all men “ to 
rise, and come to London under the earl of Northumberland and the lord 
Neville, to assist in subduing, correcting, and punishing the quejie, her blode, 
and other her adherents, who entendecl to murder and destroy the protectour 
and his cousyn the due of Buckyngham, and the old royal blode of the r(^alnl.” 

With these proceedings in the north the inhabitants of Loudon were yet 
unacquainted; but the murder of Hastings and the arrest of Stanley and the 
two prelates had freed Gloucester from all apprehensions on the part of those 
who were most attached to the family of the late king. Of the royal brothers 
tiie elder had botm securely lodged in the Tower; the younger still remained 
in sanctuary under the eye of Elizabeth. Hun also the protector resolved to 
have at his mercy, and before the terror created by tlie late execution could 
subside, he proceeded to Westminster in his barge, accompanied by several 
noblerntm and prelates, and followed by a numerous body of armed nien. 
There cannot bo a doubt thatlxo intended to employ force, if force should Ixs 
found necessary; but he detemunod to try first the influence of persusision, 
and ordered a depxitation of lords, with the cardinal of Canterbury at their 
head, to enter and demmul the young prince from his mother. The ingenious 
arguments whieffi Sir Thomas More has attributed to the prelate and tlie affect- 
ing replies which ho has put into the mouth of the queen are probably the 

^ More & iiwrts ropeat«sdly that those mixrdors occurred on the same day as that of Lord 
Hastings. This may be true of the others, but is not correct aa to Lord Elvers, who was in- 
deed put to death at X^ontefract but a few days later, and by command of the earl of 
Northumberland. 

Jtl. XTIlt 2 E 
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composition of the writer; a better authority assures us that Elizabeth, con- 
vinced of the inutility of resistance, affected to acquiesce with cheerfulness in 
the demand. She called for her boy, gave him a last and hasty embrace, 
and turning her back burst into tears. The innocent victim was conducted 
with great pomp to the Tower; and while the mother abandoned herself to 
the prophetic misgivings of her heart, her sons made themselves happy in 
the company of each other, little suspecting the wiles and cruelty of their 
unnatural uncle. 


MCHAED’S PEBPARATIONS BOR USURPING THE THRONE 


The partisans of the protector were now employed in circulating the most 
strange and incredible rumoui-s. Some revived the tale originally invented 
by Clarence, that the late king, though the reputed son of the duke of York, 
was in reality the fruit of an adulterous intercourse between his mother 
Cecily, and a Icnight in the service of her husband. Others, and in greater 
numbers, affected to throw doubts on the validity of his marriage with Eliza- 
beth, and consequently on the legitimacy of his children by that lady. To 
aid these impressions, the protector appeared in a new character, that of the 
patron and avenger of public morals. Among the married women who were 
known to have yielded to the desires of Edward was Jane, the wife of Shore 
a young and opulent citizen. From the moment that her seduction became 
public she had been abandoned by her husband, and notwithstanding the 
inconstancy of her lover, she had contrived to retain the principal place in the 
king’s affections till the time of his death. This woman, whose husband was 
now dead, Richard singled out for punishment. Her plate and jewels, to the 
value of 3,000 marks, he very wisely appropriated to himself; her person he 
delivered over to the ecclesiastical court to be punislied according to the canons. 
In her kirtle, with her feet bare, carrying a lifted taper in her hand, and 
preceded by an officer bearing the cross, Shore was compelled to walk through 
the streets of the capital lined with an immense concourse of people. That 
her penance could not affect the title of Edward’s children is evident; but it 
served to direct the attention of the public to the dissolute conduct of that 
monarch, and to prepare men for the marvellous scene which was soon to be 
exhibited. 

By this time the retainers of the late Lord Hastings, and a numerous body 
of Welshmen, had joined the duke of Buckingham; and the ruffians who had 
murdered the prisoners at Pontefract had reached the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don with a force of Yorkshiremen. It was believed that, in the course of the 
week, the_ protector and the duke would have twenty thousand armed men 
under their conunand in the metropolis. In these circumstances no danger 
could be apprehended from the public exposure of Gloucester’s object. On 
the next Sunday, therefore, he appointed Doctor Shaw, the brother of the 
lord mayor, to preach at St. Paul’s Cross, who selected for his text the fol- 
lowing pMsage of the Booh of Wisdxm: “Bastard slips shall not strike deep 
roots,” Having maintamecl fropa different examples that children were sel- 
dom permitted to enjoy the frnit of their father's iniquity, he proceeded to 
describe the well-known libertinism of the late king, who, he averred, had 


More ^ gives her m one respect commendable character: Many the king had, but her 
he loved, whop favour, to say the truth (for sin it were to belie the devil), she ne%>^er abused 
m any man s hurt, but to many a man’s comfort and relief; and now she beggeih of many at 
this day hvmg, that at this day had bogged if she had not been, ” 
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been in the habit of promising marriage to every woman whom he found it 
clifFicult to seduce. Thus, m the begimiing of his reign, to gratify his passion, 
he had not iK'sitati'd to contract marriage in private with Meaner, the widow 
of the lord Boleler of Buddy and alterwards had married in the same clan- 
destine manner Eiizabetli, the widow of Sir John Grey. At a subsequent 
period he had thouglit proper to acknowdedge the second contract; but such 
acknowledgment could not annul the prior right of Eleanor, who in the eyes 
of God and man was the Imo wife of the king 

Hence the iireaciK'r concluded that Elizabeth, though admitted as queen of 
England, could be considered in no other light than a concubine, and that her 
children by I'ldward had no legitimate 
claim to the succ(‘.wsiou of their father. 

Indt'cd, he eiiterlaiiied a diaibt vihetlier 
that iiriiice Mere in n'ality (h(‘ son of 
Richard, duke of York, and real him’ to 
the crown. All \\ ho luul been acijuainted 
with the duke must know that there ex- 
isted no res('inblanc(‘ between him and 
Edward. “But,” he exclaimed (and at 
the v(‘ry moment the jirotector, as if by 
accident pmssiug through the crowd, 
showc'd himself from a balcony near the 
]nilpit), “limv, in the <luke of Glouces- 
ter, we have thi* yi-ry picture of that 
hero; here every lineament reflects the 
features of the fatlu'r.” It had bi^ori ex- 
pecteil that at these words the citizens 
would exclaim, “Long live King Rich- 
ard!” hut they gazed on each otlu'r 
in silent astonishment: the protector 
pul on an air of displeasure; and the 
preacher, having hastily concluded his * 
sermon, slunk away to his home. It is ; 
said that he never afterwards venturnd 
Ixsyond liis own door, but pined away 
through shame and riauorse.^ 

Richanl, howevi-r, wius not disheart- 
ened by the failure of this attempt, but 
intrusted his cause to the chxiuence of 
a more noble advocate. Gn. the next 
Tuesday the duke of Buckingham, at- Costume, timb op Richaiid in 
tondnd I>y several lords and gentlemen, 

harangued the citizens from the hustings at Guildhall. He reminded thorn of 
Itldward’s tyranny, of the sums which he had extorted under the name of 
bcnnvolejicif, and of the families which ho had rendered unhappy by his amours. 
He then took occasion to allude to die sermon which they had heard on the 
last Sunday, the story of the king’s pre-contract with tlie lady Boteler, his 
subserjuont union with the lady Grey, and the illegitimacy of the children, the 

* In Blr nioiwa More,*' MImljcth Luesy is substituted for Lady Botder. It is probably an 
accidental mistake, as both are said to liave been Edward's mistresses. 

‘ This somcm is rejected by Walpole” in his Historic DmMs. That several of the speeches 
recorded by Sir Thomaa More t ate mere rhetorical cacercises is indeed probable: but it is equally 
probable that in meutioning this public and celebrated sermon, wbion was still in the rccoUec- 
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fruit of that pretended marriage. He added that evidently the right to the 
crown was in Richard, duke of Gloucester, the only true issue of the duke of 
York, and that the lords and conunons of the northern counties had sworn 
never to submit to the rale of a bastard. _ Contrary to his expectations, the 
citizens were still silent; ho at length required an answer, whether it were in 
favour of the protector or not; and a few persons, hired for the purpose, and 
stationed at the bottom of the hall, having thrown up their fonnets, and 
exclaimed “King Richard !” the duke gave the assembly his thanks for their 
assent, and invited them to accompany him the next day to Ba3mard’s castle, 
■which -was at that time the residence of the duke of Gloucester. 


THE PETITION TO THE PROTECTOE 

In the morning Buckingham, with many lords and gentlemen, and Shaw, 
the lord mayor, with the principal citizens, proceeded to the palace and de- 
manded an audience.^ The protector affected to bo siu'prised at their arrival ; 
expressed apprehensions for his safety; and when at last he showed himself 
at a window, appeared before them with strong marks of embarrassment and 
perturbation. Buckingham, with his permission, presented to him an address, 
which, having been afterwards embodied in an act of parliament, still exists 
for the information of posterity. It is styled the consideration, election, and 
petition of the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons of this realm of 
England ; and after an exaggerated picture of the fonner prosperity of the 
kingdom, and of its misery under the late king, proceeds thus: 

“Also we consider how the pretensed marriage betwixt the above-named 
King Edward and Elizabeth Grey was made of great presumption, without 
the knowing and assent of the lords of this land, and also by sorcery and 
witchcraft committed by the said Elizabeth and her mother Jacquetta, duchess 
of Bedford, as the common opinion of the people, and the public voice and 
fame is throughout all this land, and hereafter, and as the case shall require, 
shall be proved sufficiently in time and iilace convenient; and here also we 
consider how that the said pretensed marriage was made privily and secretly, 
without edition of banns, m a private chamber, a profane place, and not 
openly in the face of the chui-ch, after the law of God's church, but contrary 
thereunto, and the laudable custom of the church of England; and how also 
that at the time of the contract of the said pretensed maniage, and before 
and long after, the said King Edward was and stood rnamed arid troth-plight 
to one Dame Eleanor Butteler, daughter of the old earl of Shrewsbury, witli 
whom the said King Edward had made a pre-contract of matrimony long time 
before he made the said pretensod marriage with the said Elizabeth Grey, in 
manner and form aforesaid; which premises being trao, as in very truth they 

tion ot many of his readers, he would preserve at least its substance Tlie principal part of his 
narrative is moreover corroborated by the testimony of Pabyan,* who was probably present. 
To the objection tliat the protector lived in habits of friendship with his mother, and therefore 
would not allow her character to be aspersed, it may be replied that there is no satisfactory 
proof of that friendship, and that the man who could shed the blood of two nephews to procure 
the crown would not retuse to allow the character of his mother to bo slandered for the same 
purpose. 

‘ A parliament had been summoned for this very day, and Buckingham would take advan- 
tage of the amval of the members to induce many of ttiem to accompany him. But there is 
no reason to believe that any parliament was regularly held, though there exists a copy of a 
speech with which tlie bishop of Lincoln, the chtmcollor, is supposed to have opened it. The 
chancellor, unaware of the revolution which was about to take place, had prepared his speech, 
•which, though never spoken, has accidentally been preserved. 
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be true, it appeareth and followeth evidently that the said King Edward, 
during his life, and the said Elizabeth, lived together sinfully and danmably 
in adultery against the law of God and of his church. Also it appeareth 
evidently, and followeth, that all the issue and children of the said King Ed- 
ward be bastards, and unable to inlierit or to claim anythmg by inheritance 
by the law and custom of England.” 

Next is recited the attainder of the duke of Clarence, by which his children 
were debarred from the succession ; and thence it is inferred that the protector 
IS the next heir to Richard, late duke of York. “And hereupon,” continues 
the petition, “we humbly desire, pray, and require your noble grace, that 
according to this election of us, the three estates of your land, as by your true 
inheritance, you will accept and take upon you tlie_ said crown and royal 
dignity, with all things thereunto annexed and appertaining, as to you of right 
belonging, as w'cll by inheritance as by laviful election.”^ 

The protector was careful not to dispute the truth of these assertions. 
But he replied with modesty that he •was not ambitious; that royalty had no 
charms for him; that he was much attached to the children of his brother, 
and would preserve the crown to grace the brows of his nephew. “ Hir,” re- 
turned the fluke of Buckingham, “ the free people of England will never crouch 
to the rule of a bastard, and if the lawful heir refuse the sceptre, we know where 
to find one who will cheerfully accept it.” At these words Richard affected to 
pause ; and after a short silence replied that it was his duty to obey the voice 
of his people; that since ho was the true heir and had been chosen by the 
three estates, he assented to their petition, and would from that day take upon 
himself the royal estate, pre-eminence, and the kingdom of the two noble realms 
of England and France; the one from that day forward by him and his heirs 
to rule, the other by God’s grace and their good help to get again and subdue. 

Tlius ended this hypocritical farce. The next day ffichard proceeded to 
Westminster in state and took possession of his pretended iuheritmice, by 
placing himself on the marble seat in the great hall, with the lord Howard, 
afterwards duke of Norfolk, on his right hand, and the duke of Suffolk on his 
left. To those present he stated that he had chosen to commence his reign in 
that place because the administration of justice was the fii-st duty of a king ; 
and ordered proclamation to be made that he forgave all offences which had 
been committed against him before that hour. Prom Westminster he went 
to St. Paul’s, whore ho was received by the clergy in procession, and wel- 
comed with the acclamations of the people. From that day, the 26th of 
June, 1483, he dated the commencement of his reign. « 


THE ACCESSION OF HICHAUD III 

As far as we can discover, however, the accession of the duke of Gloucester 
to the cro-wn was not an unsanctioned usurpation, resting only upon the res- 
olute will of one man, surrounded by a few unscrupulous partisans, and hav- 
ing tlie command of a strong military force. Hastings, Rivers, Vaughan, Grey, 

* But was there ever any such person as Dame Eleanor Bnttoler, daupjhtcr of the old earl 
of Shrewsbury? We know so little about her that her existence has been called In question. 
There is* howeyer, in the possession of Lord Shrewsbury an illuminated pedigree by Glover 
in 15 S 0 * in which she is named m the first-bora of the second marriage of the first earl (with a 
dauf^hter of Beauchamp* earl of Warwick), and as wife of Sir Thomas Butler, T^ord Sudeley. 
If this be correct, there must have been the disparity of at least fifteen years, probably of more, 
between her age and that of Edward, 
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Hawse had been swept away by sudden t 3 Tanny. The heir of the last king, 
to whom the nobles of the land had twice sworn fealty, was, with his brother, 
in mysterious confinement; which, according to the natoal destiny of deposed 
princes, would probably end in secret murder. And yet, in less than a fort- 
night after Richard had seated himself on the marble bench of Westminster 
Hall, thirty-five of the peers of England and seventy of her knights — names 
amongst the highest in the land — did homage at his coronation. There is 
nothing to indicate that the usmper had an insecure seat — that the violence 
which these great men had witnessed, or thoroughly known, was far out of 
tire ordinary course of events Theirs had been a long training in the outrage 
and dissimulation of a disputed succession; and if their moral sense was not 
so completely blunted as that of the chief perpetrator of the revolution of 
1483, their prostration before the despot of the hour rvas so absolute as to 
throw a colour of legality over all his proceedings. 

Nor is it to be affirmed that no principle of public policy was mingled with 
their ready submission to his will. They had a natural dread of the insecurity 
of minorities and protectors, and of struggles for power amongst unprincipled 
favourites. They were familiar with depositions and “sad stories of the 
death of kings.” These were the invariable accompaniments of the inordinate 
power of a turbulent aristocracy; and when Buckingham, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Northumberland — the highest of the nobles — were ranged on the side of 
Richard, the herd of lesser lords of the soil did not trouble their consciences 
with thoughts of the probable fate of the children of their late master. One 
had leapt into the throne whom they knew for a man of courage and sagacity, 
as ready to defend his ovm interests as to uphold those who served him and 
depress those who were open enemies or cold friends. During the next half 
century of our history we shall see how much more completely even than in 
the case of Richard the directing minds of the country were subjected to the 
absolute will of the monarch; and, therefore, how imperfect is the evidence 
furnished by proclamations of council, and statutes of parliament, and verdicts 
of peers, of a regard for the public welfare overriding the baser influences of 
selfishness and cowardice, to sanctify, as some would believe, the caprice, in- 
justice, and cruelty of regal pride and passion. 

The character of Richard was an extraordinsiry mixture of hateful and 
amiable qualities, of either of which we must not attempt altogether to judge 
by the opinions of our own times. Those who had served him he loaded with 
benefits. Foremost amongst these was the duke of Buckingham, to whom 
by letters patent, dated a week after the coronation, ho assigned the estates 
which Buckingham derived in right of his descent from Humphrey do Bohun, 
earl of Hereford, which had been withheld from him by Edward IV. Nor 
had Richard any petty feelings of revenge towards the representatives of those 
whom his policy had cast down. About the same time he released the estates 
of Hasting from forfeiture, in favour of his widow and her children. He 
secured her jointure to the widow of Rivers, and bestowed a pension on Lady 
Oxford, whose husband was in pi-ison. Ho moved about amongst the people 
as though he had no sense of having committed wrongs which would make 
him obnoxious, going a progress to Reading, Oxford, Gloucester, Tewkes- 
bury, Worcester, Warwick, Coventry, Leicester^ Nottingham, York. At 
tho great city of the north, York, Richard and his queen [Anno, daughter of 
the “King-maker,” Warwick] were again crowned in the minster. During 
the progress he administered justice against offenders and “heard the com- 
plaints of poor folks.” All seemed to promise a reign of peace and security, 
however troubled its beginnings. 
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BTiCKINGHAM’s KEVOLT; THE MXJBDER OF TUB PRINCES 

Whilst Richard was thus spending his time in apparent security at York, 
he was apprised of the tempest which had been gathering behind him. The 
terror of his presence had before silenced the suspicions of the public; but 
he was no sooner gone than men freely communicated their thoughts to each 
other, conamiserated the lot of the yomig Edward and his brother in the Tower, 
and openly condemned the usurpation of the crown by their unnatural uncle. 
Different plans were suggested. Some proposed to liberate the two princes 
from their confinement; others preferred the less dangerous measm-e of con- 
veying one or more of their sisters beyond sea, that, whatever might be the 
subsequent policy of Richard, the postoiity of his brother might survive to 
claim, perhaps to recover, the crown. But the king, though it was unknown, 
had already guarded against the first 
of these projects by the murder of 
his nephews; and to prevent the 
second, he had ordered John Nesficld 
to surround the sanctuary of West- 
minster with a body of armed men, 
and to refuse ingress or egress to any 
person without a special license. 

Meanwhile the friends of the prin- 
ces steadily pursued their obJ(jct. In 
Kent, Esse.v, and Sussex, in Berk- 
shirCj Hants, Wilts, and Devonshire, 
meetings were privately held; a reso- 
lution was taken to appeal to amis, 
and the hojres of Die confederates 
wore raised by the unexpected acces- 
sion of a most powerful ally. What, 
in the course of a few weeks, coukl 
have changed the duke of Bucking- 
liam from a zealous friend into a 
dotormmed enemy to the new king 
it is ill vain to conjecture. If his 
seiwices to Richard had been groat, 
they had Ixien amply rewarded, lie had been made constable of England, Jus- 
tiiiiary of Wales, governor of the royal castles in that principality, and steward 
of the king’s manors in Hereford and Shropshire; and in addition had obtained 
the opulent inheritance of Humphrey de Bohun, which the late monarch 
had unjustly annexed to his own demesnes. Perhaps his knowledge of the 
craiil and suspicious character of the usurper had taught him to fear that he 
himself, to whom the Lancastrians looked up for protection, might be the 
next victim; porhajis, as has been sakl, his opinions were changed by the 
artful and eloquent observations of his prisoner Morton. However that 
may be., Buckingham, whose wife was the sister of Elizabeth, engaged to 
restore tlie crown to the young prince, whom he had contributed to detluone; 
and his resolution to nut hiraseif at the head of the party was communicated 
in circular letters to the principal of the confederates. At that very moment, 
when their hearts beat with the confidence of success, their hopes were sud- 
denly dashed to Hie ground by the inoumful intelligence that the two prince 
for whom they intcncted to fight were no longer alive. 
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On what day or in what manner they perished was kept a profound secret; 
the following is the most consistent and probable account, collected from 
the confession made by the murderers hi the next reign. Soon after his 
departure from London Richard had tampered in vain with Brackenbuiy, 
the governor of the Tower. From Warwick he despatched Sir Janies T3Trel, 
his master of the horse, with orders that he should receive the keys and the 
command of the fortress during twenty-four hours. In the night Tyrrel, 
accompanied by Forest, a known assassm, and Dighton, one of his grooms, 
ascended the staircase leading to the chamber in which the two princes lay 
asleep. 'Wdiile Tyrrel watched without. Forest and Dighton entered the room, 
smothered their victims with the bed-clothes, called in their employer to view 
the dead bodies, and by his orders buried them at the foot of the staircase. 
In the morning Tyrrel restored the keys to Brackenbury, and rejoined the 
kmg before his coronation at York. Aware of the execration to which the 
knowledge of this black deed must expose him, Richard was anxious that it 
should not transpire ; but when he understood that men had taken up arms 
to liberate the two princes, he suffered the intelligence of their death to be pub- 
lished, that he might disconcert the plans and awaken the fears of his enemies. 

The intelligence was received with horror both by the friends and the foes 
of the usurper; but, if it changed the object, it did not dissolve the union of 
the conspirators. They could not retrace their steps with security; and since 
the princes for whom they had intended to fight were no longer alive, it 
became necessaiy to set up a new competitor in opposition to Richard. The 
bisliop of Ely proposed that the crown should bo offered to Homy, the young 
earl of Richmond, the representative, in right of his mother, of the house of 
Lancaster,! but on the condition that he should many the princess Elizabeth, 
to whom the claim of the house of York had now devolved — a marriage wliich, 
the prelate observed, would unite the partisans of the two families in one 
common cause, enable them to triumph over the murderer, and put an end 
to those dissensions which had so long convulsed and depopulated the nation. 
The suggestion was approved by the queen-dowager, the duke of Buckingham, 
the marquis of Dorset, and most of their friends ; the countess of Richmond 
consented in the name of her son ; and a messenger was despatched to Brittany 
to inform the earl of the agreement, to hasten his return to England, and to 
announce the ISth of October as the day fixed for the general rising in his 
favour. 

* If Mar^ret, countess of Richmond, was tho great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt, so 
was Margaret, countess of Stafford, the mother of Buckingham; but as tJio fatlier of the former 
was an elder brother, she was deemed tho head of the house of Lancaster, and had married 
Edmund, earl of Richmond, the son of Queen Catherine by Owen Tudor — Buckingham was 
dracended also from Thomas, duke of Gloucester, sixth son of Edward III. Tliese particulara 
will be plain from the following table: 

EDWARD in 

1 

John of Oaunt, duke = Oatheiino Swynford. Thomas, duke 
of Lancaster. | of Ciloucestoi* 

John, earl of Somerset. 1 

I Anne — Edmund, 

^ '■ -- j- 

Catherine, widow « Owen John, duke Edmund, duke Stafford, 

of Hcniy V Tudor, ot Somerset of Somerset. 

I Humphrey, 

duke of Buckingham 

Edmund, ear! i=s Margaret Henry, duke Edmund, duko Margaret =s: ilumnhr^, oarl 
of Richmond. | of Somerset of Somerset j of Stafford. 

Henry, duke of Buckingham. 


Heury, earl of Richmond. 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF THE REI''OLT 

The new plan of the confederates escaped the vigilance of the king, who, 
ignorant of his danger, proceeded from York into Lincolashirc , but in a 
fortnight the answer of Ilenry was received, and was no sooner communicated 
to his iricnds than it reached the ears of Richard. To prepare for the contest, 
he summoned all Ins adherents to meet him with their retainers at Leicester, 
proclaimed Buckingham a traitor, and sent for the great seal from London. 
On the ii.pfiointed day the rising took place The marquis of Dorset pro- 
claimed Henry at Exeter, the bishop of Salisbury declared for him in Wilt- 
shire; the gentlemen in Kent met for 
tlie same purpose at Maidstone, those j,- ' 

of Berkshire at Newbury; and the duke 
of Buckiugluun unfurled liis standanl at 
Brecon. 

khvo days later Richard joined his 
army at Leiw'sler, where he issued a 
most singular iirqclamation. He begins 
by boasting of his zciul for morality anil 
the administration of justice; then calls 
his ('iiemies “traitois, adulterers, aiid 
bawds'’; as.sei'ts that thinr object is not 
only the (kistriiction of the throne, hut 
“ the h'tting of virtu(‘, and the damnable 
main(,eiiancc of vice”; grants a free 
parrlon to all yeomen and commoners 
who have iK'on deludiul by the false 
priftonsions of the rebels; threatens with 
tlu! punisluiu'nt of treason ail who shall 
lun'eafter lend them assistance; and 
promises rewards for the apprehension 
of Buckingham and his as,sociat(‘s. But 
Richard’s good fortune sw’ved him bettor 
than his troops or his proclamations. 

Had IJeiiry landotl, or hud Ihc duke been Kim's House, SAusBunY 

able to join the other insurgents, the (ISrootocl latter eml ot fourteenth oentmy) 
reign of tlio usurper would probably 

have Ix'on terminated. But though Henry had sailed from St. Male with a 
fleet of forty sail, the weather was so tempestuous that but few could follow 
him across the Ohaiinel; and when he rcaclicd the coast of Devon the insuffi- 
ciency of his force forbade him to disembark. 

Buckingham was still more unfortunate. From Brecon he had marched 
through the fore.st of Di'an to the Severn ; but the bridges wore broken down, 
and the river W!is so swollen that the fords had become imp!\.s,sab]c. Ho tuinoa 
back to Weobley, the seat of the lord Ferrers; hut the Welshmen who had 
followf'd him disbanded, and the news of their desertion induced the other 
bodies of insurgiiiits to provide for their own safety. Thus the king triumphed 
without drawing the. sword. Weobley was narrowly watched on the one side 
by Hir Hum})hroy Stafford, on the other by the clan of the Vaughans, who 
for their rewanl had roooivod a promise of the plunder of Brecon. Morton 
effected his escape in disguise to the isle of Ely, and thence passed to the coast 
of Idanders ; the duke in a similar dross reached the hut of Banaster, one of 
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his servants in Shropshire, where he was betrayed by the perfidy of his host. 
If he hoped for pardon on the ment of his former services, he had mistaken 
the character of Richard. That prince had already reached Salisbury with 
his army ; he refused to see the prisoner, and ordered his head to be immediately 
struck off in the market-place. From Salisbury he marched into Devonshire. 
The insurgents dispersed; the marquis of Dorset, and Courtenay, bishop of 
Exeter, crossed the Channel to the coast of Brittany; and others found an 
asylum in the fidelity of their neighbours and the respect which was still paid 
to the sanctuaries. Of the prisoners, St. Leger, a knight, had married the 
duchess of Exeter, the sister of Richard. But it was in vain that the plea 
of afifinity was urged in his favour, and a large simi of money offered for his 
ransom. By the king’s order he suffered with others at Exeter. <= 


LEGISLATION OP RICHAEd’s REIGN 

In this abortive revolt against the power of Richard wo see nothing like 
a popular movement on one side or the other. The faithful adherents of the 
king, such as the duke of Norfolk, gathered their “tall fellows in harness,” 
and stood by the man whom they had placed on the throne. Buckingham 
impressed his Welshmen, and a few lords and knights prepared their tenants 
for the field. But there was no signal demonstration in London or the great 
cities. The peaceful and industrious people of town and country were utterly 
weary of these feudal struggles, and had sunk into the worst state of public 
feeling — that of indifference. Richard and^ his advisers appear to have 
partially comprehended the sph’it of their time, and to have endeavoured 
to discharge their duty to the people by wise legislation and impartial Justice. 
Bacon® says of this king that he w'as “jealous of the honour of the English 
nation, and likewise a good law-maker, for the case and solace of the common 
people.” At the same time Bacon objects that “the politic and wholesome 
laws which were enacted in his time” were only “ to woo and win the hearts 
of the people, as being conscious to himself that the true obligations of sov- 
ereignty in him failed and wore wanting” Bacon lived at a period when 
“ the ease and solace of the common people,” to be promoted by wholesome 
laws, were scarcely thought to be amongst “the true obligations of sover- 
eignty.” The maligned Richard, in the statutes of his one parliament, showed 
that he was in advance of his age. 

The triumph of the king, in the failure of the plans of Buckingham and 
Richmond, would naturally tend to place his government upon a more secure 
basis. He found a parliament ready enough to confirm his title, by passing 
an act for the settlement of the crown upon him and his issue, in which the 
illegitimacy of the children of Edward IV was affirmed, and his widow was 
styled “sometime wife to Sir John Grey, knight, late naming herself and 
m^y years heretofore queen of England.” But this parliament, which was 
held at Westminster on the 23d of January, 1484, did something beyond 
this confirmation of Richard’s claims, and the attainder of those who had been 
concerned in the recent revolt. In the address which the protector delivered 
to the meeting which invited him to assume the crown, he used these remark- 
able words: “For certainly we be detennined rather to aventure and commit 
us to the peril of our life and jeopardy of death, than to live in such thraldom 
and bondage as we have lived long time heretofore, oppressed and injured 
by extortions and new impositions against the laws of God and man, and the 
liberty, old policy, and laws of this realm, wherein every Englishman is 
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mhentcd.” Tliis was not a mere boast of the hour. Edward IV had been 
accustomed to plunder his subjects under the name of “benevolences” ; which 
practice the duke of Buckingham defined to be “ that every man should pay, 
not what he of his own goo<l will list, but what the king of his own good will 
list to take.” The statute of Richard “ to free the subject from benevolences” 
denounces these “new and unlawful inventions” as the cause of “great penury 
and WTC'tchedness,” and ordains that no such exactions shall in future be 
made, but that they be “annulled forever.” 

Tlie Act for Bailing of Persons suspected of Felony provides that on arrests 
for nu'rft suspicion of fi'lony, every justice of the peace shall have power to 
bail : and that the goods of persons apprehended for felony shall not be seized 
before conviction. An Act lor Rctuniiiig of sufficient Jurors auns at the 
jiropcr administration of justice, by requiring that no jurymen be summoned 
lint such as arci of good name and fame, and have twenty shillings a year 
in frc'cliold land, or twenty-six shillings and eightpence in copyhold. An 
Act against piR^^ and unknown Fiofmcmts secures the transfer of property 
to the; buyisr against, the claims of the heim of the seller. An Act for Proclama- 
tion upon Pines levied is repeated in almost the exact words by a statute of 
llemy Vll. “It is surely strange,” says Hallam,/ “that those who have 
extolled this sagacious iiionareh (Henry VII) for breaking the fetters of landed 
property (though many of them were lawyers) should never have observed 
that whatever credit might lie due for the innovation should redound to the 
honour of the unfortunatii usuri>er.” It is unnecessary here to enter upon a 
technical e.xplanation of the provisions of this act. By a decision of the courts 
of law in the time of Edward IV, the jiractice of barring estates tail — that is, 
of ijerniittiiig their alienation in despite of entail — ^by what is called a conmion 
n'oovery, was established. The statute of Richard, by enacting that a fine 
levied in the courts, with due proclamation, should, after five years, be a bar 
to all claims, gave security to possession, and thus facilitated the transfer 
of lands, and in so doing broke down one of the cliief foundations of the feudal 
system. 

Lord Campbell,!)' looking at these acts of Richard III — ^fifteen altogether — 
says of this, bis only parliament: “We have no difficulty in pronouncing it 
the most meritorioiiH national coxmcil for protecting the liberty of the subject, 
and putting clown abus(>s in tlie administration of justice, which had sat since 
tiu' time of Edward 1.” But in opening the volumes of laws, as printed by 
authority “from original records and authentic manuscripts,” we arc struck 
with a change upon the face of those statutes of Richard III, which indicates 
as true a regard for the liberty of the subject as the laws themselves. For 
t.he first time the laws to be obeyed by the English people arc enacted in 
the English tongue. But, beyond this, they are the first laws of the land 
which wore over printed. In the legislation of this short and troubled reign, 
anil in the mode of promulgating a knowledge of the laws, there is the evidence 
of some master mind broakiiig down the trammels of routine and proscription. 

The commercial acts arc not marked by any advance beyond the principle 
of protection, except m one striking instance, in which an exception is made 
to the old system of fettering the (lealings and restricting the liberty of alien 
traders. There was one commodity which was to cxiroe into the land as freely 
as the light from heaven; there was one class of foreign merchants whose 
calling was to be encour^d, for in their hands were the great instruments 
of all national progress. Let us give this memorable enaetroont in its original 
English: “Provided alwoy that this acte, or any part therof, or any other 
ante made or to be made in this present parliament, in no wise extende or be 
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prejudicial! any lette hui-te or impediment to any artificer or merchaunt 
straungier of what nacion or controy he be or shalbe of, for bryngyng into 
this realme, or sellyng by retaill or otherwise, of any maner bokes wrytten 
or impr 3 mted, or for the inhabitynge within the said realme for the same 
intent, or to any writer, lympner, bynder, or imprynter, of suche bokes, as he 
hath or shall have to sell by wey of merchaundise, or for their abode in the 
same realme for the exercising of the said occupacions; this acte or any parte 
therof notwithstandyng.” There could be no greater homage to the memoiy 
of Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, than this law, enacted fifteen years 
after his death, which said to his fellow craftsmen of every nation that no 
English restrictions upon aliens should touch them. The power, now for the 
first time exercised, of securing a better obedience to the laws by a wider 
publicity, demanded such a tribute to the merchants and artificers of knowl- 
edge. Richard and his counsellors stood upon the threshold of a new state 
of society; and this encouragement of transcribers, printers, and sellers of 
books showed that they understood what was one of the characteristics of 
their time. But the spirit of the feudal ages was still a living jiresence. As 
the commercial classes were pressing forward to the honours which wealth 
commanded, and the gates of knowledge were opened wider, the claims of blood 
came to be regarded even more than when the only social distinction was that 
of lord and vassal. The knight-riders, poursuivants, heralds of kings were 
more than ever required to be the arbiters of rank and the tracers of genealo- 
gies. Richard III raised the heralds into an incorporation, and bestowed 
upon them the royal house of Cold Harbour. They became the worthy 
depositaries of the nation's family antiquities. 


RICHARD AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH 

One of the measures of Richard’s parliament was to annul all letters- 
patent granting estates to “Elizabeth, late wife of Sir John Grey.” The 
relict of Edward IV still remained with her daughters in sanctuary. But on 
the 1st of March, 1484, the king, in the presence of lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the mayor and aldermen of London, made oath verbo regio upon the 
holy evangelists that if Elizabeth, Cecily, Anne, Catherine, and Bridget, the 
daughters of Dame Elizabeth Grey, would come out of the sanctuary, and 
be guided, ruled, and demeaned after him, he would see that they should be 
in surety of their lives and suffer no hurt or imprisonment, but that they 
should have everything necessary as his kinswomen; and that he would endow 
such as were marriageable with lands to the yearly value of 200 marks, and 
provide them gentlemen-bom as husbands; and that their mother should 
receive of him 700 marks annually for her support. This family accordingly 
came out of their place of refuge, and submitted themselves to the guidance 
of Richard. 

In the next month he, who was suspected of having destroyed his brother’s 
sons, himself sustained the heaviest of human afflictions. His own son, 
Edward, the only child of his marriage with the daughter of Warwick, died 
at Middleham castle. Tlie unhappy parents were driven almost mad by 
the intelligence. But the king had too many enemies to watch to sit down 
in hopeless grief. He declared his nephew, John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, 
his heir, and applied himself to counteract the schemes of Richmond, by 
negotiating with the duke of Brittany to deliver him up. But Richmond was 
in many respects his intellectual equal ; and he had secret friends in the English 
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court, as useful as the spies whom Richard employed to watch the motions of 
his rival. He suddenly fled from Vaimes with a few servants, and succeeded 
m entering France, where he claimed the protection of Charles VIII. The 
earl of Oxford, one of the most constant of the Lancastrians, escaped from 
his prison at Ilam and joined Richmond, to whom other adherents gradually 
flocked. 

The king spent the year in active preparation for the possible invasion. He 
kept his Christmas at W ostminster with great splendour ; and it was remarked 
that his niece Elizabeth was dressed in robes of the same fashion and colour 
as those of his queen. Scandal upon this hint took up its courtly vocation, 
and the rumour went that, as the queen wms in ill health, he contemplated 
marriage with his niece. On the I6th of March, 1485, the queen died. Here 
was a new occasion for fastening one moic horrible suspicion upon the evil 
re[Hitation of Richard; and therefore Polydorc Vergil^ makes a doubt 
“whether she were despatched by sorrowfulness or poison.” ^ A eulogist of 
Richard, 8ir George Buck,? aflimis that he had .s(“en a letter wi itten to the 
duke of Norfolk by Elizabeth of York, in which she called the king “ her joy 
and maker in this world, and said that she was his in heart and thought; 
withal insinuating that the better p.art of February was past, and that she 
fcai’ed the ([uiKin would never die.” Although such a marriage was not 
Iieyoud tlie bounds of papal dispensation, Richard felt that the rumour Avas 
injurious to him. Within a month afh'r the* death of the queen, on the 11th of 
April, before the mayor and citizens of London he solemnly disavoweil the 
intention which had been imputed to him. It has bi'cn justly observed by 
iSii’ N. H. Nieolas^i that his title to the crown would not have boon strengthened 
by marrying a woman whom the law hatl declared illegitimate; and as justly 
inferred that “the whole tale was invented with the view of blackening 
Richard’s character, to gratify the monarch in whoso reign all the contem- 
jiorary Avriters who relate it flourished.” But they told the story, as against 
Richaixl, without the slightest hint tliat the lady ivho became the wife of 
Henry VII was enamoured of the man who was held to be the' destroyer of 
her brothezs; but on the contrary the;^ said that she abhorred hia pro])osals. 
After the death of Richard’s queen, Elizabeth was removed to Sheriff Hutton 
castle, whci’e her cousin, the earl of Warwick, the son of the duke of Olarenee, 
was kept in a sort of honourable captmty. Historians, who can scarcely 
avoid dwelling too much upon tlze intrigues of courts, are indignant with 
the widow of Edwai'd IV that at this time she was in friendly relations with 
Richard, and induced her son, the manjuis of Dorset, to attempt to return 
to England, He was doteined by the king of France, who gave assistance 
to the project of Richmond ; and the preparations for invasion went forward. 

Richard appears to have somewhat too much despised his adversary. He 
was in London from the beginning of the year till the middle of May. _ There 
had been no parliament to grant hrm a subsidy, and ho, by a .solemn legislative 
act, had declared against “berrovolences.” Ho was too straitened for money 
to make large warlike preparations. Fabyan,*: who personally know what- 
ever actiorrs of the king bore upon the pockets of the citizens, says of this 
period that “King Richard spared not to spend the great treasure which, 
before, King Edward TV liacl gathered, in giving of great and large gifts” ; and 
that “he borrowed many notable sums of money of rich men of this realm, and 

pLinpcardc says: tho <jxprc?Rsions iii FlisjaboWs letter there is reason to fear that 

this suspieion was too tme. Tt is evident Richard had not only promised to irnarry her, but had 
told her that the queen would die in Fobniary, Hence she observes that the better part of 
February is past, and the queen still ahve/'j 
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specially of the citizens of London, whereof the least sum was forty pounds. 
For surety whereof he delivered to them good and sufficient pledges.” T his 
is explicit enough; and yet we constantly find it stated that Richard lost 
his small share of the affections of the citizens by adopting the sy.stem of 
benevolences [which he had expressly revoked], though not in namo.^ He 
who gives “good and .sufficient pledges” for a loan can scarcely be said to 
pursue the same system of extortion as he who compels a gift without an 
intention of repayment. 


HENRY OE RIOHMONI) 


The carl of Richmond had been aciiuainted with misfortune from his first 
years. Comines ^ says, “Ho told me, not long b('fore his depari.urc* from this 
kingdom, that from the time he was. five years old ho had alway.s bc'cm a fugi- 
tive or a prisoner.” According to outward appearances and ordinaiy calcu- 
latioas, his enterprise for the English crown was not likely to improve his 
lot. The same observer regarded Richmond a.s without, money, without 
power, without reputation, and without right, and lie describes the three 
thousand Normans that were furnished to the earl by the king of I^’rancc as 
“the loosest and most profligate persons in all that country.” 

But Richmond had botU'r support tlum his outward power of throe thou- 
,sand vagabond Normans. There was a .systematic organi.sation of t.ho Lancas- 
trian party in England, which Richard, with all his penotrat.iou and caution, 
and with hi.s reputation for striking hard when he did strike, voiy in, suffi- 
ciently guarded against. He had no great niilitaiy force at his cominanil. 
Fourteen years had paased since the battle of T('wko.sbury, when tlie people 
of the south had rallied round the banner of the White Rose. 'The Wclsli had 
followed Buckingham, and were now ready to follow Richinoiid, who came 
with a genealogy from Cadwallon and King Arthur Ufi to the Trojiui J?nitus. 
Stanley, who could command many followers in Cheshire and Lancashire, 
and Northumberland, the great lord of the border country, w(‘ro uoiiiinally 
for the king, and employed their authorit,y as his accredited officore. The 
day of battle .showed how dexterously they hud }>om won over to betray 
him. The confidence of Richard in the fidelity of the, so nobk's .seems a jufliciai 
blindnos.s, very different from the .supposcsl temper of the man wdio, according 
to Polydorc Vergil, » “while ho wa.s thinking of any matter, did continually 
l)ito his nether lip, as though that cruel nature of hi.s did ,so rage against itself 
in that little caimsc.” Ho indeed took .some .security in detaining the .son 
of Lord Stanley at his court while the father went amongst liLs tenantry; but, 
beyond this, he seems to have had no suspicion of treachery, 

At length the king was infonned by his emksaries that the (iarl of Richmond, 
with the permksion of Charles, had raised an army of thrce thousaird ad- 
venturers, most of them Normans, and that a fleet was lying in the mouth 
of the Seine to transport them to England. Ho affected to receive the intel- 
ligence with joy, and unmediately, to prepare the public for the event, pub- 
lished a long and artful proclamation, which stated that “the king’.s rebels 
smd traitors, disabled and attainted by authority of the high court of par- 
liament, of whom many were known for open murderers, a<Iulterors, and 


P e holds this opinion. Ho says that Richard’s necessities compelled him “ to adopt 

the thing wm<m he refused m the name, " and that by extorting money from wealthy citizens he 
lost what small share he still retained in their affection. According to tlie author of the con- 
tinuation of the history of Croyland Abbey (ffiel. Oroyl. these forced loans were 

called by the people “ raalevolenoes.”] 
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extortioner.^, had forsaken their natural country and put tliemsclves at first 
under thc‘ obedience of the duke of Brittany, to whom they had made promis&s 
so unnatural and abominable that they had been refused by that prince; 
that they had next betaken themselves to the king’s ancient enemj’, Charles, 
calling himself king of France, and chosen for their captain one Henry Tudor, 
descended of bastard blood both by the father’s and the mother’s side, and who 
therefore could never have any claim to the crown of England but by con- 
quest; that the .said Henry Tudor, in order that he might achieve his false 
intent by the aid of the Icing’s ancient enemy of France, had covenanted 
with him to give up in perpetuity all the right which the king of England had 
to the crown of France, to Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Guienne, Calais, and 
the marches, and to dissever the arm,s of France from the arms of England 
forever; that, in more proof of his said puipo,seof conquest, the .said Henry 
Tudor had given away archbishoprics, bi.shopric.s, and other dignities spiritual, 
and the duchic.s, earldoms, baronies, and other inheritances of knights, esquires, 
and gentlemen, within the realm; that he intended to change and subvert 
the laws of the same, and to do the most cruel murders, slaugliters, robberies, 
and disherisons, that were ever seen in any Christian realm: wherefore, the 
king willed that all his subjects, like good and true Englislimen, .should endower 
themselves with all their power for the defence of them, their wives, children, 
goods, and hereditaments, and as he, like a diligent and courageous prince, 
would put his most royal person to all labour and pain necessary in that 
behalf, to the comfort and surely of his faithful .subjects, so ho commanded 
all his said subjects to be ready in their most defensible array to do his highnes.s 
service, of war, when they by open proclamation or otherwise .should be com- 
manded so to do, for the resistance of the king’s said rebels, traitors, and 
enemies.” 


TJIE BATTLE OP BOSWORTH FIELD (14S5 &.V.) 

Having issued instructions to his friends in liio maritime counties, and 
established posts of cavMry on the high roads for the more .speedy transmiasion 
of intelligence, Richard sent for the great seal, and fixed his headquarters 
at Nottingham. There he was nearer to his partisans in the north, on whose 
fidelity he chiefly relied; and thence, as from the centre, he could watch the 
extremities of the kingdom. On the 1st of Augast his competitor sailed from 
Harfleur; on the 7th he landed at Milford Haven, and directed his march 
through the northern districts of Wales, a tract of country in the int(n&st.s of 
the Stanleys. He met with little to oppose or to encourage him : if the Welsh 
chieftains did not impede his pro^ass, few joined his standard; and when 
lie took po.ssession of Shrewsbury his anny did not exceed four thousand men. 
A week elapsed before Richard heard of his landing ; but orders were instantly 
(k'spatched for all his .subjects to meet him at Leicester, with the most alarming 
menaces against the defaulters. Tlie duke of Norfolk obeyed with the men 
of the caHtom counties, the earl of Northumberland with the northern levies, 
the lord Lovet from Hampshire, and Brackonbury from London ; but the man 
whom he most feared, tlie lord Stanley, replied that he wokS confined to his bed 
by the sweating .sickness. 

At Leicester the king found himself at the head of a numerous and well- 
appomte<l army, which, had it been attached to its leader, might have tram- 
pled under foot the contemptible force that followed the banner of his com- 
petitor, But Henry, assured by the promises of his secret adherents, con- 
tinued to press forward, as if ho were determined to nish into the very jaws 
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of destruction. He cfossed the Severn at Shrewsbury; at Newport ho was 
joined by the tenantry of the Talbots, at Stafford he had a private conference 
with Sir William Stanley, and consented, in order to save, if it wore possible, 
the life of Lord Strange [Lord Stanley’s son and a prisoner in Richard’s 
hands], that the Stanleys shoiffd continue to wear the appearance of hostility, 
and constantly retire before him as he advanced. 

On the 21st of August Richard rode from Leicester with the crown on his 
head, and encamped about two miles from the town of Bosworlh. The same 
night Henry proceeded L’om Tamworth to Athorstone, whore he joined the 
Stanleys, and was encouraged by the repeated arrivals of deserters from the 
enemy. In the morning both armies (that of Richard was doulilc in number) 
advanceil to Redmore, and the vanguards, commanded by the duke of Nor- 
folk and the earl of Oxford, engaged. Richard was dismayed to see the 
Stanleys opposed to hbu, the earl of Northumberland remaining inactive 

at his post, and his men wavering 
and on the point of flying or going 
over to hi.s competitor. Chancing to 
espy Henry, he do(.enuined to win 
the day or perish in the attempt. 
Sjmrring liis horse and exclaiming, 
“Treason, treason, treason!” he slew 
with his own hand Sir William 
Brandon, the bearer of the hostile 
stanftard, struck to tlio groimd Sir 
John Cheney, and made a desperate 
blow at his rival, when he was 
overpowered by numbers, thrown 
from his horse, and immediately 
... slain. 

Lord Stanley, taking up the 
crown, placed it on the head of 
Henry, and the conqu('ror was in- 
stantly greeted with the shouts of 
EiciiAun’s HTSiDQtTAnTEtts “Long live King Henry !” la the 

(iJcfoio the watuo of liosworui) battlo and jiursuit the duke of Nor- 

folk, the lord Ferrers, sfune knights, 
and about throe thousand others wore killed. The victors lost but few: 
and, to add to their joy, R«rd Strange, whom Richard had orderetl to lie 
behcaded at the beginning of the battlo, escaped in the confusion ami n'joined 
his father. The body of the late king was stripped, laid across a horns behind 
a pursuivant-at-arms, and conducted to Leicester, where, after it had boon 
exposed for two days, it was buried with little ceremony in the church of the 
Grev Friars. Henry entered the town with the same royal state with which 
Richard had marched out on the preceding day. lie was careful, however, 
not to stain his triumph with blood. Of all his prisoners three only suiTered 
death, c 

The battlo of tiro 22d of August was fought with so few men on either 
side that it would appear marvellous that it sliould have decided the fate of 
a kingdom, if we did not Ixsar in mind that it was not fought by one section 
of an aroused population against another section simUarly excited; liut that 
the king himself, with a few faithful friends, was fighting with scarcely more 
power than that of a feudal partisan, and that when he, the first crowned 
sovereign since Harold that died in battle upon Engli^ ground, was struck 
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down, the contest was at an end. The feudal chain which bound the lord to 
the king and the vassal to the lord had been impaired in many of its links. 
The sentiment of loyalty to the sovereign, founded upon the spirit of patriot- 
ism, and not upon the obligations of feudal service, was scarcely yet created. 
That had to be bom when the dominant power of the aristocracy was broken 
down, not so much by the force of arms or of law as by the decay of the prin- 
ciple which was incompatible with the civilisation that more readily assimi- 
lated with the rule of one than the rule of many. With Richard, the last of 
the Plantagenets, expired the political system under which England had been 
governed by that house for more than three centuries. 

“ Thus,” says Ramsay, o “ the Red Rose of Henry VII had avenged the 
White Ro.se of Edward IV and his sons. Ultimate victory had fallen to the 
house of Lancaster, and the long war of succession was at an end.” If 
Richard had been content to play the part of a loyal subject, the house of 
Tudor would iiorliaps never have been heard of in history. But the 
Lancastrian dynasty showed marvellous vitality. Put down with difficulty, 
it rose again mysteriously in 1470. In 1483 its fortunes wore again at a low 
ebb ; indeed, it seemed on the verge of extinction. Yet two years later it had 
once more gained supremacy. Ramsay tells us that the accciitcd explana- 
tion is that one party was constitutional and parliamentary, whereas the 
other was legitimist and arbitrar 3 r. It is admitted that the Lancastrian 
government had at times indulged in strong acts, but it is claimed that they 
were not habitually sanguinary, and that their kings had shown themselves 
in harmony with English feeling in the conduct of their personal lives ; 
whereas it is alleged that the “Yorkist rule was sanguinary from' the 
beginning.” Indeed, it is suggested that the_ personal delinquencies of the 
representatives of the house of York excited among coutenipOTaries a 
repugnance that became a strong factor in determining the final rejection of 
that house in favour of its adversaries. Possibly the modern critic may 
tend to overestimate the force of this moral influence, yet it cannot well have 
been altogether inconsequential even in the fifteenth century.® 


moke’s characterization op RICHARD 

Richard, duke of Gloucester, the third sonne of Richard Plantagenet, 
duke of York, was in wit an<l courage equal with the other [Edward IVJ, but 
in beauty and lineaments of nature farre underneath both [Edwai-d IV and 
George duke of Clarence]. As he was small and little of stature so was he 
of body greatly deformed, the one shoulder higher then the other, his face 
small, but his countenance was cruell, and such that a man at the first aspect 
would judge it to savour and smell of malice, fraudo, and deceit: when hee 
£too<l musing he would bite and chew beasly his nether lippe, as who said 
that his fiorexj nature in his cruell body alwaies chafed, stin-ed, and was ever 
unquiet: besides that, the dagger that hee wore, hoc would when hee studied 
with his hand plucke up and downe in the sheath to the midst, never drawing 
it fully out; his wit was pregnant, quicke and ready, wilic to fiegne and apt 
to dissemble; hee had a proud minde, and an arrogant storaacke, the which 
accompanied him to his death. He was malicious, wrathfull and envious; 
and, as it is reported, his Mother the Dutches had much adoc in her travoll, 
that shee could not be delivered of him uncut, and that hee came into the 
world the feet forward, as men be borne outward, and, as the fame ran, not 
untoothed: whether that men of hatred reported above the truth, or that 
U. w.— voi.. xvm, 29 
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Nature changed his course in his beginning, which in his life committed many 
things unnaturally, this I leave to God’s Judgment 

Hee was no evill Captaine in warrc, as to the which his disposition was more 
inclined then to peace. Simdry Victories he had, and some Overthrowes, 
but never for default of his owne person, either for lacke of hardinesse or 
IJoliticke order. Free hee was of his expenses and somewhat above his power 
liberall ; with large gifts he gat him unstedfast friendship ; for which cause he 
was faine to borrow, pill, and extort in other places, which gat him stedfast 
hatred. Hee was close and secret, a deep dissembler, lowly of countenance, 
arrogant of heart, outwardly familiar where he inwardly hated, not lettmg to 
kisse whom he thought to kill, spiteful and cruell, not alway for ill will, but 
oftner for ambition and to servo his purpose ; friend and foe were all indifferent: 
where his advantage grew, he spared no man’s death whose life with- 
stood his purpose. He slew in the Tower King Henry the Sixtli; saying. 
Now is there no Heire male of King Edward the third, but we of the House 
of Yorke; which murder was done without King Edward his assent, which 
would have appointed that butcherly office to some other, rather then to his 
owne Brother. 

Some Wise men also thinke, that his drift lacked not in helping forth his 
owne Brother of Clarence to his death, which thing in all appearance he 
resisted, although hee inwardly minded it. And the cause thereof was — as 
men noting his doings and proceedings did marke — ^because that he long in 
King Edward’s time thought to obtaine the Crown, in case that the King his 
Brother, whose life he looked that ill dyet would soone shorten, sliould happen 
to decease, as he did indeed, his children being young. And then if the Duke 
of Clarence had lived, his pretensed purpose had been farre hindered . For if 
the Duke of Clarence had kept him selfe true to his Nephew the young King, 
every one of these casts had bin a 'Ti'umpe in the Duke of Gloucestcrs way ; 
but when he was sure that his Brother of Clarence was dead, then hee knew 
that hee might worke without that danger. But of these points there is no 
certainety, and whosoever divineth or eonjectureth may as well shoot too 
farre as too short : but this conjecture afterward tooke place (as few doel as 
you shall perceive hereafter. 6 
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THE TEXT OF MAGNA OHARTA (1215 a.d.) 

John, by the of God king of Eiiglmul, lord of Ireland, duk(! of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, and count of Anjini, to his arclibisliops, l)i^'Uops, 
abbot.s, carlfi, baronH, juHticiarioR, forcssterK, sheriffs, govtuiiors, officers, 
and to all bailiffs, and faithful subjects, greeting. Know yo, that we, in 
the presence of God, and for the salvation of our soul, and the souls of 
all our ancestors and heirs, and unto the honour of God and the advance- 
ment of Holy Church, and aniendnK'iit of our Realm, by advice of our 
venerable Fathers, Stkimien, Archbishoji of Cantc'rbury, primate of all 
England and cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, Hknuy, Arclibisluip 
of Dublin, William of London, Petkii of Winches1.er, .Iooklin of Bath 
and Glastonbury, Ilunn of Lincoln, Waltek of Worcester, WiLLiAiu of 
Coventry, BENEinc'f of Rochester, Bishops ; of Master i*ANitur,F, Sub- 
Deacon and Familiar of our Lord tlui Pope, llrother Aymkiiio, Master of 
the Kaiights-Templars in England; and of the Noble Pemms, William 
Marrs(!all, Earl of Pembroke, Wtijaam, Earl of Salisbury, Willi.\m, 
Earl of Warren, William, Earl of Anindcl, Alan db Galloway, Om- 
stablo of Scotland, Warin FcrK Gbkalu, Prtbu Frrz HuitTiioftT, and Hu- 
bert DR Buiuui, tocschal of Poitou, Hugh dm Nkvua.k, Matthew Fitz 
Herbert, Thomas Basket, Alan Basset, Philip of Alulnky, Robmkt 
DE llopPELL, John Maresohal, John Fitz Jluoai, and others our liege- 
men, have, in the first place, granted to God, and by this our present 
Charter confirmed, for us and our heirs forever: 

1 . That the Church of England shall Ixi free, and have her whole rights, 
and her liberties inviolable; and wo will have them so observed, that it may 
appear thence, that the freiKlom of elections, which is reckoned chief and 
indispensable to the English Church, and which we granted anil confirmed 
by our ChartrT, and obt ained the confirmation of the same from our Lord 
the Pope Innocent lllj before the discord between us and our barons, was 
granted of mere free will ; which Charter wo shall observe, and wo do will it 
to be faithfully observed by our heirs forever. Wo also have granted to all 
the freemen of our kingdom, for us and for our heirs forever, all the under- 
written liberties, to be had and holdon by them and their heirs, of us and 
our heirs forever. 
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2. If any of our earls, or barons, ©r others, who hold of us in chief by 
military service, shall die, and at the time of his death his heir shall be of 
full age, and owes a relief, he shall have his inheritance by paymg the ancient 
relief ; that is to say, the heir or heirs of an earl, for a whole earldom, by a 
hundred pounds ; the heir or heirs of a baron, for a whole barony, by a hundred 
pounds; the heir or heirs of a knight, for a whole Imight’s fee, by a hundred 
shillings at most; and whoever oweth less shall give less, according to the 
ancient custom of fees. 

3. But if the heir of any such shall be under age, and shall be m ward 
when he comes of age, he shall have his inheritance without relief and with- 
out fine. 

4. The keeper of the land of such an heir who shall bo under age, shall 
take of the laml of the heir none but reasonable issues, reasonable customs, and 
reasonable services, and that without destruction and waste of his men and 
his goods; and if we commit the custody of any such lands to the sheriff, or 
any other who is answerable to us for the issues of the land, and he shall 
make destruction and waste of the lands which he hath in custody, we will 
take of him amends, and the land shall be committed to two lawfiil and dis- 
creet men of that fee, who shall answer for the issues to us, or to him to whom 
wo shall assign them : and if we sell or give to anyone the custody of any 
such lands, and he therein make destruction or waste, he shall lose the same 
custody, which shall be committed to two lawful and discreet men of that 
fee, who shall in like manner answer to us as aforesaid. 

5. Moreover the keeper, so long as he shall have the custody of the land, 
shall keep up the houses, parks, warrens, ponds, mills, and other things per- 
taining to the land, out of the issues of the same land ; and shall deliver to 
the heir, when he comes of full ago, his whole land, stocked with ploughs and 
carriages, according as the time of wainage shall require, and the issues of 
the land can reasonably bear. 

6. Heirs shall be married without disparagement, and so that before mat- 
rimony shall be contracted those who are near in blood to the heir shall have 
notice. 

7. A widow, after the death of her husband, shall forthwith and with- 
out difficulty have her marriage portion and inheritance; nor shall she give 
anything for her dower, or her marriage portion or her inlieritancc, which her 
husband and she hold at the day of his deatli; and she may remain in the 
mansion house of her husband forty days after his death, within which term 
her dower shall be assigned to her. 

8. No widow shall bo distrained to marry again, so long as she has a 
mind to live without a husband ; but yet she shall give security that she wDl 
not marry without our assent, if she holds of us; or without the consent of 
the lord of whom she holds, if she hold of another. 

9. Neither we nor our bailiffs shall seize any land or rent for any debt, 
so long as the chattels of the debtor are sufficient to pay the debt; nor shall 
the sureties of the debtor be distrained so long as the principal debtor is suf- 
ficient for the payment of the debt; but if the principal debtor shall fail in 
the payment of the debt, not having wherewithal to pay it, then the sureties 
shall answer for the debt; and if they will they shall have the lands and rents 
of the debtor, until they shall be satisfied for the debt which they paid for 
him, unless the principal debtor can show himself acquitted thereof against 
the said sureties. 

10. If anyone have borrowed anything of the Jews, more or less, and die 
before the debt bo satisfied, there shall bo no interest paid for that debt, so long 
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as the heir is under a^o, of whomsoever he may hold ; and if the debt fall 
into our hands we will only take the chattel mmitionc'd in tlio deed. 

11. And if anyone shall die indebted to the Jews, Ins wife shall have her 
dower and pay nothing of that debt ; and if the deci'ased left children under 
age, they shall have necessaries provitled for them, according to the h'liement 
of the deceased , and out of the residue the debt shall be paid, saving however 
the service due to the lords; and in like manner shall it be done touching 
debts duo to others than the Jews 

12. No scutage or aid shall be imposofl in our kingdom, unless by the 
general council of our kingdom, except for ransoming our person, making 
our eldest son a knight, and once for marrying our eldest daughter; and for 
these there shall be paid only a reasonable aid. In like manner it shall be 
concerning the aids of the City of London. 

IJ And the City of London shall have all its ancient liberties and free 
customs, as well by laud as by water; furthermore' we will and grant, that all 
othc'r cities and boioughs, and towns and ports, shall have all their liberties 
and fri'e customs. 

14. And for holding the general council of the kingdom concorniiig the 
assessment of aids, except in the three cases aforesaid, and for the assessing of 
scutages, wo shall cause to bo summoned the archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
earls, and gi'oater barons of the realm, singly by our letters. And further- 
more we shall cause to be summoned generally* by our sheriffs and bailiffs, 
all others who hold of us in chief, for a certain day, that is to say, forty days 
before their meeting at least, aiul to a certain place; and in all letters of such 
summons we will declare the cause of such summons. And summons being 
thus made, the business of the day shall proceed on the day appoiiitecl, 
according to the advice of such as shall be present, although all that were 
summonc'd come not. 

15. Wo will not for the future grant to anyone the right to take aid of 
his own free tciiiants, unless to ransom liis body, and to make his eldi'st son 
a knight, and once to marry his oldest (laughter; and for this there shall bo 
only jiaid a reasonable aid. 

1(). No man shall be distrained to perform more service for a knight’s 
foe, or other free teiK'iuent, than is due*, from thence. 

17. Common jffeas shall not follow our couit, but shall be lioldmi in scnno 
place certain. 

18. AsHi55((s of novel disseisin, and of nujrt d’anccstor, and of darrieii pre- 
sentment, shall not be talmn but in their piupor counties, and after this man- 
ner; We, or, if we should lx? oul. of the nuilm, our chuif Justicaar, shall send 
two jasticiarios through every county four times a y((ar, who, with four knights, 
chosen out of every shire by the pcc^plo, shall hold the said assizes, in the 
county, on the day, and at th(j place aj)] whited. 

19. And if any matters cannot bo determined on the day appointed for 
holding the assizes in each countyj so many of the laiights an(} freeholders 
SIS have boon at the assizes aforesaid, shall stay to decide them, as is neces- 
sary, according as there is mort! or Ic&s busineas. 

20. A fnHunan shall not bo an«(rce(l for a small offenwi, (jxcejit according 
to the measure of the offence; and for a great crime according hj the* lusinous- 
n(«s of it, saving to him his contenoment; and after the same manner a nxsr- 
chant, saving to huu liis merchandise. And a villein shall bo amerced after 
the same manner, saving to him his wainoge, if he falls under our mercy; 
and none of the aforesaid amerciarnenis shall do assesst'd save upon the oath 
of honest men in the neighbourhood. 
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21. Earls and barons shall not be amerced, but by their peers, and ac- 
cording to the degi-ee of the offence. 

22 No ecclesiastical person shall be amerced for his lay tenement, except 
according to the proportion of the others aforesaid, and not aceordmg to the 
value of his ecclesiastical benefice. 

23. Neither a town nor any tenant shall be distrained to make bridges 
or banks unless anciently and of right they are bound to do it. 

24. No sheriff, constable, coroner, or other of our bailiffs, shall hold pleas 
of the crown. 

25. All counties, liundi-eds, wapentakes, and tithings, shall stand at the 
old rents, without any increase, except in our demesne manors. 

26. If anyone holding of us a lay-fee shall die, and the sheriff, or our 
bailiffs, can show our letters patent,^ containing our summons for the debt 
which the dead man did owe to us, it shall be lawful for the sheriff or oui‘ 
bailiff to attach and inroll the chattels of the dead, found upon his lay-foe, 
to the value of the debt, by the view of lawful men, so, however, that nothing 
be removed until our whole clear debt be paid; and the rc.st .shall be left to 
the executors to fulfil the testament of the dead, and if there be nothing due 
from him to us, aU the chattels shall go to the use proscribed by the dea^ 
saving to his wife and children their reasonable shares. 

27. If any freeman shall die intestate, his chattels shall be distributed 
by the hands of his nearest relations and friends, by view of the church; 
savmg to everyone the debts which the deceased owed to him. 

28. No constable or bailiff of ours shall take com or other chattels of any 
man, unless he presently give him money for it, or hath respite of payment 
by the good-will of the seller. 

29. No constable shall distrain any knight to give money for castle ward, 
if he himself will do it in his person, or by another able man in case he cannot, 
do it tlirough any reasonable cause. And if we lead him, or send him in 
an army, he shall be free from such ward for the time he shall be in the army 
by our command. 

30. No sheriff or bailiff of ours, or any other, shall take horses or carts 
of any freeman for carriage, but by the good-will of the said freeman. 

31. Neither shall we nor our bailiffs take any man's timber for our cas- 
tles or other uses, unless by the consent of the owner of the timber. 

32. We will retain the lands of those convicted of felony only one year 
and a day, and then they shall be delivered to the lord of the foe. 

33. Ail weirs for the time to come shall be done away with in the rivers 
of Thames and Medway, and throughout all England, except upon tlie sea- 
coast. 

34. The writ which is called proccipe, for the future, shall not be served 
upon anyone, of any tenement, whereby a freeman may lose his court. 

35. There shall be one measure of wine and one of ale through our whole 
realm ; and one measure of com, that is to say, the London quarter; and one 
breadth of dyed cloth, and russets, and haberjects, that is to say, two ells 
within the lists; and it shall be of weights as it is of measures. 

36. Nothing from henceforth shall be given or taken for a writ of inqui- 
sition of life or limb, but it shall be granted freely, and not denied. 

37. If any do hold of us by fee-farm, or by socage, or by burgage, and 
he hold also lands of any other by knight’s service, we will not have the cus- 
tody of the heir or land, which is holden of another man’s fee by reason of 
that fee-farm, socage, or burgage ; neither will we have the custody of such 
fee-farm, socage, or burgage, except knight's service was duo to us out of the 
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same fee-farm. Wc will not have the custody of an heir, nor of any land 
which he holds of another by knight’s service, by reason of any petty ser- 
jeanty that holds of us, by the service of paying a knife, an arrow, or the like. 

38. No bailiff from henceforth shall put any man to his law upon his 
own bare assertion, without credible witnesses to prove it. 

39. No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or disseised, or outlawed, or 
banished, or any ways destroyed, nor will we pass upon him, nor will we send 
upon him, save by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 

40. We will sell to no man, we w'ill not deny to any man, either justice 
or right. 

41. All merchants shall have safe and secure conduct, to go out of, and 
to come into England, and to stay there, and to pass as well by land as by 
water, for the purpose of buying and selling according to the ancient and 
allowed customs, without any evil tolls; except in time of war, or when they 
are of any nation at w^ar with us. And if there be found any such in our 
land, in the beginning of the war, they shall bo held, without damage to their 
bodies or goods, until it be known unto us or our chief justiciar, how our mer- 
chants be treated in the nation at war with us; and if ours be safe there, 
the others shall bo safe in our dominions. 

42. It shall be lawful, henceforth, for anyone to go out of our kingdom, 
and return safely and securely, by land or by water, saving his allegiance to 
us; unless in time of war, for some short space, for the common benefit of 
the realm; but prisoners and outlaws, according to the law of the land, shall 
be excepted, and people at war with us, and merchants who shall be in such 
conclition as is above mentioned. 

4S. If any man hold of any escheat, as of the honour of Wallingford, 
Nottingham, Boulogne, Lancaster, or of other escheats which be in our hands, 
and are baronies, and shall die, his heir shall give no other relief, and per- 
form no other service to us, than he wouhl to the baron, if it wore in the 
baron’s hand; we will hold it after the same manner as the baron held it. 

44. Those men who dwcilt without the forest, from hencefortlr shall not 

come before our justiciaries of the forest, upon common suitmions, but such 
as are impkiadcd, or are pledges for any that are attached for something 
concerning the forest. _ , .,.™ 

45. We wUl not mah'e any jtistwes, ccmlaoles, ulienjje, or hathife, xtnms 
they are auch as Icrmo the law of the realm and mean dvly to ohsci've 'it. 

46. All barons who have founded abbeys, and have the kings of Eng- 
land’s charters of advowson, or the ancient tenure thesreof, sliall have the 
keeping of them, when vacant, as they ought to have. 

47. All forests that have been made forests in our time, shall forthwith 
be disforest(jd; and the same shall be done with the river banks that have 
been fenced in by us in our time. 

48. All evil customs concerning forests, warrens, foresters and warreners, 
sheriffs and their officers, rivers and their kecpei-s, sliall forthwith be inquired 
into in each county, by twelve sworn knights of the same shire, chosen by 
creditable persons of the same county; and within forty days after the said 
inquest, bo utterly abolished, so as never to bo restored : so that wo are fii-st 
acquainted therewith, or our justiciar, if we should not bo in England. 

49. We will immediately give up all hostages and charters delivered unto 

us by our English subjects, as securities for their keeping the peace, and yield- 
ing us faithful service. 

60. We will entirely remove from our bailiwicks the relations of Gerard 
de Atheyes, so that for the future they shall have no bailiwick in England; 
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we will also remove Engelard de Cygnes, Andrew, Peter, and Gyon de Chan- 
celes; Gyon de Cygnes, Geoffrey de Martyn and his brothers; Philip Mark 
and his brothers, and his nephew, Geoffrey, and their whole retinue. 

51. As soon as peace is restored, we will send out of the kingdom all 
foreign soldiers, cross-bowmen, and stipendiaries, who are come with horses 
and arms to the prejudice of our people. 

52. If anyone has been dispossessed or deprived by us, without the legal 
judgment of his peers, of his lands, castles, liberties, or right, wo will forth- 
with restore them to him; and if any dispute arise upon this head, it shall 
be decided by the five-and-twenty barons hereafter mentioned, for the pres- 
ervation of the peace. As for all those things of which any person has, with- 
out the legal judgment of his peers, been dispossessed or deprived, either by 
King Henry our father, or our brother King Richard, and which we have in 
our hands, or are possessed by others, and which we are bound to warrant 
and make good, we shall have a respite till the term usually allowed the cru- 
saders; excepting those things about which there is a plea depending, or 
whereof an inquest hath been made, by our order, before we undertook the 
crusade, but when we return from our prilgrimage, or if perchance we tarry 
at homo and do not make our pilgrimage, we will immediately cause full jus- 
tice to be administered therein. 

53. The same respite wo shall have (and in the same manner about ad- 
ministering justice, disafforesting the forests, or letting them continue) for 
disafforesting the forests, which Henry our father, and our brother Richard 
have afforested; and for the keeping of the lands which are in another’s fee, 
in the same manner as we have hitherto enjoyed those wardships, by reason 
of a foe held of us by knight’s sci-vice; and for the abbeys founded in any 
other fee than our own, in which the lord of the fee says he has a right; and 
when we return from our pilgrimage, or if we tarry at home, and do not make 
our pilgrimage, we will immediately do full justice to all the complainants in 
this behalf. 

64. No man shall be taken or imprisoned upon the appeal of a woman, 
for the death of any other than her husband. 

55. All unjust and illegal fines made by us, and all amerciaments imposed 
unjustly and contrary to the law of the land, shall be entirely given up, or 
else be left to the decision of the five-and-twenty barons hereafter mentioned 
as sureties of the peace, or of the major part of them, together with the afore- 
said Stephen, archbishop of Canterbury, if he can be present, and others 
whom he shall think fit to associate with him; and if he cannot be_ present, 
the business shall notwithstanding go on without him; but so that if one or 
more of the aforesaid five-and-twenty barons be plaintiffs in the same cause, 
they shall be set aside as to what concerns this particular affair, and others 
be chosen in their room, out of the said five-and-twenty, and sworn by the 
rest to decide the matter. 

66. If we have disseised or dispossessed the Welsh, of any lands, liberties, 
or other things, without the legal judgment of their peers, either in England 
or in Wales, they shall be immediately restored to them; and if any dispute 
arise upon this head, the matter shall bo detennined in the March by the 
judgment of their peers; for tenements in England according to the law of 
England, for tenements in Wales according to the law of Wales, for tenements 
of me March according to the law of the March; the same shall the Welsh 
do to us and our subjects. 

57. As for all those things of which a Welshman hath, without tlie legal 
judgment of his peers, been disseised or deprived of by King Henry our 
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lather, or our brother King Richard, and winch we cither have in our hands, 
or others are possessed of, and for which we ai'e obliged to give a guarantee, 
we shall have a respite till the time generally allowed the enisadcrs ; except- 
ing those things about w'hich a suit is depending, or whereof an inquest has 
been made by our order, before we undertook the crusade: but when we 
return, or if we stay at home without perfonning our pilgrimage, we will 
immediately do them full Justice, according to the laws of the Welsh and 
of the paits before mentioned. 

58. "We will without delay dismiss the son of Llewelyn, and all the Welsh 
hostages, and release them from the engagements they have entered mto 
with us for the preservation of the peace. 

59. We will treat with Alexander, King of the Scots, concerning the 
restoring his sisters and hostages, and his right and liberties, in the same 
form and manner as we shall do to the rest of our barons of England ; unless 
by the chai'ters which wo have from his father, William, late King of the 
Scots, it ought to be othcnvisc; but this shall be left to the determination 
of his peers in our court. 

60. All the aforesaid customs and liberties, which we have decreed to be 
observed in our kingdom, as far as it belongs to us, towards our people of 
our kingdom, the clergy as w(dl as laity shall obseiwc, as far as they arc con- 
cerned, towards thmr own dependents. 

61. And whonais, for the honour of God and the amendment of our 
kingdom, and for the better quieting the discord that has arLsem between us and 
our barons, we have grant'd all those things aforesaid; willing to render them 
firm and lasting, we (lo give and grant our subjects the underwritten security, 
namely, that the barons may choose five-and-twenty barons of the kingdoiii, 
whom they think worthy ; who shall take care, with all their might, to hold 
and obsciwo, and cause lo be observed, the peace and liberties we have granted 
them, and by this our present charter confiimed; so that it we, our Justicinr, 
our bailiffs, or any of our officers, shall in any circumstance fail in the jicr- 
formance of them, towards any person, or shall break through any of the.se 
articles of peace and security, and the offence he notified to four barons chosen 
out of the fivo-and-tw('nty before mentioned, the said four barons shall repair 
to us, or our Justiciar, if we arc out of the realm, and, lajring open the griew- 
anco, shall petition to liave it redressed without delay : and if it he not redrcss(*d 
by us, or if we should chanee to he out of the rc'ulm, if it should not bo redressed 
by our Justiciar, within forty days, reckoning from the time it lias been notified 
to us, or to our Jasticiar (if we should be out of the realm), the four barons 
aforesaid shall lay the camso before tlio rest of the five-aud-twenty liarons; 
and the said five-and-twenty barons, together with the community of the 
whole kingdom, shall distrain and distress us in all possible ways, by seizing 
our castles, lands, possessions, and in any other manner they can, till the 
grievance is redressed according to their pleasure; saving harmless our own 
person, and the jiersons of our queen and children ; and when it is redressed, 
they shall obey us as before. And any person whatsoever in the kingdom 
inay swc'ar that lu* will obey the orders oi tlic livcMind-twenty barons aforesaid, 
in the exeeution of tlm pn^misi's, ami will distress us, Jointly with them, to 
the utmost of his jiowiir; and wo give public ami free liberty to anyone tliat 
shall please to swear to this, and never will hinder any person from taking 
the same oath. 

62. As for all those of our subjects who will not, of their own accord, 
swear to Join the five-and-twenty barons in distraining and distressing us, we 
will issue orders to make them take the same oath as aforesaid. And if any 
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one of the five-and-twenty barons dies, or goes out of the kingdom, or is 
hindered any other way from carrying the things aforesaid into execution, 
the rest of the said five-and-twenty barons may choose another in his room, 
at their discretion, who shall be sworn in like manner as the rest. In all 
things that are committed to the execution of these five-and-twenty barons, 
if, when they are all assembled together, they should happen to disagree about 
any matter, and some of them, when summoned, will not, or cannot, come, 
whatever is agreed upon, or enjoined, by the major part of those that are 
present, shall be reputed as firm and_ valid as if all the five-and-twenty had 
given their consent; and the aforesaid five-and-twenty shall swear that all 
the premises they shall faithfully observe, and cause with all their power to 
be observed. And we will not, by oi^elves, or by any other, procure any- 
thing whereby any of these concession? and liberties may be revoked or 
lessened; and if any such thing be obtained, let it be null and void; neither 
shall we ever make use of it, either by ourselves or any other. Aoid all the 
ill-will, indignations, and rancours that have arisen between us and our subjects, 
of the clergy and laity, from the first breaking out of the dissensions between 
us, we do fuUy remit and forgive: moreover, all trespasses occasioned by the 
said dissensions, from Easter in the fifteenth year of our reign, tdl the restora- 
tion of peace and tranquillity, we hereby entirely remit to all, both clergy and 
laity, and as far as in us lies do fully forgive. We have, moreover, caused 
to be made for them the letters patent testimonial of Stephen, lord archbishop 
of Canterbury, Henry, lord archbishop of Dublin, and the bishops aforesaid, 
as also of master Pandedf, for the security and concessions aforesaid. 

63. Wherefore we will and firmly enjoin, that the Church of England be 
free, and that all the men in our kingdom have and hold all the aforesaid liber- 
ties, rights, and concessions, truly and peaceably, freely and quietly, fully and 
wholly to themselves and their heirs, of us and our heirs, in all things and 
places, forever, as is aforesaid. It is also sworn, as well on our part as on the 
part of the barons, that all the things aforesaid shall be observed in good faith 
and without evil intent. Given under our hand, in the presence of the wit- 
nesses above named, and many others, in the meadow called Runingmede, 
between Windsor and Staines, the 16th day of June, in the 17th year of our 
reign. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF liiNGLAND 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE YEAR J 185 


B C. 

55 Julius CsDsar iuvad(\s Bniaiii with a force of 10,000, but returns to Gaul without attempting 
to conquer the country. 

54 Cuesar invades Bniaiu a second time witli a larger forct', (‘onqvdM scv’-cral tribes to giv<^ 
hostages and promise tribute, and returns to Gaul. For almost a century after his 
departure Britain is left to itself. 

AD 

43 The emperor Claudius sends Aulus Plautius into Britain. After much fighting he re- 
duces the country soutli of the Hevorn and Avon. 

50 Defeat of Caractacus, chief of the (lai-uveliauni. 

58 Suetonius Paullimis becomes governor and proc<5ed.s to a (‘OiKpiest of the West. 

61 Boadicea, wife of a chief of the Ic‘eni, leads a revolt against Homan oppu'ssiou, and seventy 
thousand Roman colonists arc said io have he<‘ii put to the sword. 

78 Agrieola becomes governor and (‘ompiet<*s the Roman conquest ns far north ns the Firths 
of Clyde and Forth, between which ho erects a hue of forts to stop the raids of Picta 
and Scots. 

110 The emppxor ITadiiau visits Britain. 

121 Hadrian builds a wall acims the island from the Bolway to the Tyne. 

211 The emperor Beverus dies in York after an expedition against the Piets and Scots. 

306 Constantine is proclaimed emperor in Bniaiu. 

383 Maximus is proclaimed emperor by the soldiers in Britain. 


FIFTH CEN^TTTRY 

401-410 The Roman legions are gradually withdrawn from Britain, and in the latter year 
the emperor TIonorius finally renounties his sovereignty over the Island, 

440 A band of Jutes lands at Ebbsfleet in the Isle of Thanet on the invitation of Vnrtigorn, 
a powerful Briton chief, who wished to use them in his wars with the Pints, Hubse- 
quently his allies turn upon him, wrest the sunounding country and coast from Brit- 
ish control, and lay the foundation of the king<lorn of Kent. 

477 Baxons, under their chief, Ella, begin the conquest of the British shore west of Ke?nt. 

491 Ella captures the Britisli stronghold of Anderida and lays the foim{latw>n of the kingdom 
of Sussex (the South Baxoius). 

405 Oerdic, chief of a band of Saxons known as Oewiasas, lands on the southern coast of 
Southampton Water, and establishes the khigdoni of the West Saxons, or Wessex, 


SIXTH CENTURY 

520 Tho West Baxon advance is temporarily chocked by the Britons in a battle fought at 
Mount Badon in DorsetHiure. 

547 The kingdom of Bcniicia is founded by Ida, a chief of the AnglcFi. 

552 Gynric, king of the West Saxons, captures the British stronghold of Borbiodunum* 

571 The West Saxons turn northward and occupy the upper valley of the Ouse and tho 
valley of tho Sovorm 
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577 The West Saxons win the battle of Deorliarn, and divide the West Welsh from tlie Noith 
Welsh 

584 JBthelberht, km^ of Kent, marries Bertha, daughter of Chaiibeit, king of the Fianks. 

588 Bemicia and Deira, two kingdoms of the Noitii Angles, aic united under iEtheluc, king 
of Bemicia, to form the kingdom of Northumbria. 

590 jEthelberht of Kent becomes overlord of Essex, East Anglia, and most of the other Saxon 
communities south of the Humber. 

593 *®thelfiith becomes king of Northumbria, 

597 Pope Gregory the Gicat sends Augustine to England as leader of a band of Chiistian 
missionaries jEthelberht and thousands of Ins followers are converted, and Augustine 
is made the first English archbishop, with his see established at Canterbury 


SEVENTH CENTURY 

G03 iEthelfrith of Northumbria defeats the Scots at Degsastan. 

C07 yEthclberht deteats the Welsh at Chester and extends his realm to the sea. 

016 iEtheIbcrht oi Kent dies and the oveilordship of Kent ends with him 
617 Eadwme of Dciia becomes king of Northumbna, and gradually extends his supremacy 
over all the English states exeg)t Kentj with which he is allied through a marriage 
with jEthclbergli, sister of the Kentish king 

627 Eadwme and his principal thanes arc converted to Christianity by Paulinus, who becomes 

first bishop of the see of York. 

628 Penda, king of Meicia forms a confederacy of central English states which he leads m 

revolt against Eadwme 

633 Eadwme is defeated and slain in battle by Penda and his allies at Hatfield. 

635 Oswald partially re-establishes Northumbrian supremacy. 

642 Oswald is overthrown and slain in battle with Penda at Maseificld and his possessions 
divided. 

651 Os win reunites Deira and Bemicia. 

055 Oswjn and the Nortinmibrians defeat and slay Penda of Mercia in battle at Win wacd field. 
608 Theodore of Tarsus is made archbishop of Canterbury, and begins the organisation of an 
I'jiiglish national church. 

673 The first national council of the English Church assembles at Hertford. 

683 Xne becomes king of the West Saxons. 


EIGHTH CENTURY 

735 Death of Bede, the first English historian- 
757 Olfa becomes king of Mercia. 

775 Olfa subdues Kent 

777 Offa defeats the West Saxons at Bensington. 

7S7 The Danes first land in England on the coast of Devonshire. 


NINTH CENTURY 

802 Egbert lioeomcs king of Wessex, 

$25 Egbert defeats the Mercians at EUandum. 

$26 Kent, Essex, Sussex, and East Anglia submit to Egbert. 

827 Northumbna acknowledges the supremacy of Egbert, who is now king of all England 
south of the Thames, and overlord of all the English as far north as the Forth 

834 The Northmen ravage the coast of Sussex and Dorset. 

$35 The Northmen in conjunction with the Britons of Cornwall advance eastward into Wes- 
sex, but are met and decisively defeated by Egbert ab Hongests' Down. 

$39 Egbert dies, and is succeeded by his son ABthelwuIf. 

$51 The Northmen remain over winter in England for the first time. They sack London 
and Canterbury, and are finally defeated by JSthelwulf at Ockicy, in Surrey. 

858 JEthelwulf dies, and is succeeded by his sons, iSfchelbald, who rules two years (858-860), 
and .^thclborht, who rules six years (800-866). 

$66 iEtbelrod, third son of -®thelwulf, becomes king, and undertakes active campaigns against 
the Northmen, who had made successful inroads into East Anglia, Mercia, and North- 
umbria, and had begun to fortify and settle on the lands fchey had conquered, ^ 

870 East Anglia is completely subjugated by the Northmen, and its king, Eadmund, is put to 
(loath by them. The fang of Mercia is compelled to pay tribute to the Northmen. 

873 Alfred, the fourth son of JEtlielwulf, succeeds iSthelrod as king The conquests of the 
Northmen have limited his sovereignty to Wessex and to Kent gnd Sussex, which by 
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this time have been completely annexed to it. The Northmen continue their conquests, 
and m the next six years subjugate the Northumbrians and Mercians, whose lands 
they apportion amongst their warriors, 

878 Alfred retires to Athelney, in Somerset, where he gathers an army together with which 
he admmisters a seveie defeat to Guthrum, the Danish king of Bast Anglia. The 
treaty of Chippenham, or Wedmore, is arranged between Alfred and Gu thrum, by 
which Alfred's sovereignty is limited to Wessex, Sussex, Kent, and western Mercia. 

886 Guthrum surrenders London and the surroundmg district to Alfred. 

893 Northmen, whose advance into Fiance had been checked, begin a series of raids on the 
southern coast of England. 

897 A Bred builds a new fleet of swift sailing vessels and defeats the invaders in a decisive 
sea-fight, which puts an end to their depredations. 


TENTH CENTURY 

901 Alfred dies, and is succeeded by his son Edward the Elder, who renews the struggle with 
the Northmen and leconquois England as far north as the Humber, aided by his sister 
iEthelflffid, the ^'Lady of the Mercians ” 

918 On the death of iEthclflied, Mercia is annexed to Wessex. 

922 The ^^Five Boroughs” of the Danes submit to Edward. The North Welsh acknowledge 
Edward’s sovereignty. 

924 The Northumbiians, Scotch, and Strathclyde Welsh acknowledge the ovcrlordship of 
Edward. 

926 .ffithelstan succeeds Edward and rules fifteen years, during which he brings Danish North- 
umbria under his direct rule and makes his supremacy most complete in western Eng- 
land. 

937 .®thelstan defeats a coalition of Irish, Scotch, and Welsh at Bninanbuxh. 

940 Eadmuiid succeeds ASthelstan 

946 Eadmund conquers Cumberland and gives it to Malcolm on military tenure. 

946 Eadmund is succeeded by bis Iirothcr Eadied, who rules nine years, and leaves England 
united from the Forth to the CShannel. The distinctions between the English and the 
Danes are almost wiped out. 

965 Eadred is succeeded by Eadwlg, who makes Ills younger brother Eadgar undor-king in 
Northumbria. 

967 All England north of the Thames revolts, and Eadgar is chosen king, 

969 Eadwig dies, and Eadgar be<^omes king ot all England. 

960 Duustan becomes archbishop of Canterbury, retaining his position as Eadgaf s principal 
adviser. 

976 Eadward succeeds his father and rules during four years of internal strife. Ho is finally 
murdered near Corfe, it is supposed ]>y direction of his stepmother, the mother of 
.^thclred the Unready, who then becomes king. 

084 The Danish invasions are begun again. 

988 Death of Dunstan. iEthelrcd quarrels with his Ealdormen, 

991 The East Saxons arc defeated by the Danas at Maldon, and uEthelred is compelled to 
levy the ^^Dancgcld” to buy them off. 

994 Danish attack on London is repulsed. 


ELEVENTH CENTURY 

1002 ABthclrcd, hoping to secure the help of the Normans in repelling the Danes, marries 

Emma, daughter of Richard I, duke of Normandy. A general massacre of the Danes 
occurs on St. l^ricc’s Day. 

1003 Bvend, king of the Danes, invades England to revenge the massacre of his countrymen. 
10J2 ASHheah (Saint Alphege), archbishop of Canterbury, is murdered by the Danes. 

1013 Svend overruns ail England, and iBthcIred flees to Normandy, but the following year 
Svend dies suddenly and JStlielrcd returns. 

1016 Eadmund Ironside succeeds JStljolred and fights six battles with the Danes. Finally, 

through the treachery of some of his followers, he is overpowered at Assandun. Ead- 
mund divides England with Canute, sou of Svend, Eadmund retaining Wessex, Essex, 
S and East Anglia, and Canute Northumbria and Mercia. Eadmund dies, and Canute 
becomes king of all England. 

1017 Canute marries Emma, widow of <^thelrcd, and rules England as m English king, send- 

ing most of his warriors back to Denmark, 

1020 Godwin becomes earl of Wessex. 

1027 Canute visits Rome. 

1031 Malcolm of Scotland aolmowledgos the overlordship of Canute^ 

; ' w.— VOL. xviix. 2 T 
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1085 Canute dies, and the succession is disputed by his two sons, Harold and Harthacnut. 
Godwin and the West Saxons hold the south ot England for Harthacnut, who remains 
in Demnark. Harold rules in the north 
1040 Harold dies, and Harthacnut comes to England and rules lor two >'cais 
1042 Edward the Confessor, son of Etheked, is chosen kmg, largely through the influence of 
Earl Godwm, wdio for several yevti's is the viitual iifler ot England" 

1045 Edward marries Eadgyth, daughter of Godwm. 

1051 Robert of Jumieges, a Norman, is made archbishop of Canterbury. Godwm quarrels 

with Edward and is banished. William of Normandy visits England, and Edward 
promises to make liim his successor. 

1052 Godwin and his sons return to England, the Norman aiclibishop is deposed and re- 

placed by Stigand, an Englislnnan 

1053 Godwm dies His son Harold becomes earl of Wessex and practically rules England in 

Edward's name. 

1063 Harold reduces Wales to submission. 

1066 Edward dies, and Harold is chosen kmg by the witan and crowned at Westminster. 
William of Normandy claims the throne and prepares at once to invade England. 
Harold marches to the north ol England and at Stamford Budge defeats Tostig, his 
lebel brother, and Harold Hardrada, kmg of Norway, who had formed an alliance 
and weie overrunning Yorkshire Harold returns to the south to oppose William, 
who has landed at Pevensey. The battle of Hastmgs (or Senlac) is fought. Harold 
is defeated and killed Eadgar .^tlielmg, grandson of Eadmund Ironside, is chosen 
kmg by the witau, but submits, together with the pimcipal English nobles and the city 
of London. 

1068 William subdues the west of England. 

1069 William puts down a great uprising in the north led by Eadgar ^Ethclmg and aided by 

Svend, king of Dcnmaik 

1070 The conquest of England ih practically completed. Lautranc becomes archbishop of 

Canterbury 

1071 Hereward makes the last struggle for English mdependenee. 

1072 Malcolm, kmg of the Scots, invades England, but is pursued as far as the Tay by Will- 

iam, who secures from him an acknowledgment of lus overlordslup 
1075 William puts down the first rising of the Norman barons. 

1 077 The revolt of Robert. 

1080 The uprising at Diuhain 
1082 Odo is arrested 

1085 The Domesday Booh is begun. 

1086 William assembles a great court (gemot) at Salisbury, whore all the landholders in Eng- 

land swear ailcgiauce to him. 

1087 William dies, and is succeeded as king by his second son, William Rufus. 

1088 The Norman barons, led by Odo of Bayeaux, rise in revolt and declare for Robert, duke 

of Normandy, the Coiiqueior’s eldest son. Wilham Rufus rallies the English about 
liim, besieges and captures Odo at Rochester, and the uprising is quelled. 

1089 Lanfranc dies. Ranuff Flambard becomes the chief minister and counsellor of the 

kmg, and systematises the feudal dues 

1091 Malcolm of Scotland invades Ei^land, but is compelled by William Rufus to do homage. 
1093 Anselm becomes archbishop of Canterbury. 

1095 William Rufus puts down a revolt of the barons In the north led by Robert Mowbray, 

earl of Northumberland. 

1096 Robert of Normandy goes on the First Crusade, and pledges Normandy to William 

Rufus to raise money for his expedition 

1007 Anselm after a quarrel with Wimam Rufus retires to Rome, and the king seizes his 
estates. 


TWELFTH CENTURY 

1 100 William Rufus is killed while liunting in the New Forest. He is succeeded 1^ his younger 

brother, Henry L Flambard is imprisoned and Anselm recalled, Henry marries 
Matilda, daughter of Malcolm of Scotland. 

1101 Robert of Normandy, urged by Flambard, lays claim to the crown and mvades Eng- 

land, but abandons his claim by treaty, without fighting, on discovering Henry”s 
strength. 

1102 Revolt of Nonnan barons, led by Robert of BellSme, is suppressed. 

1106 Henry invades Normandy and defeats Robert at Tinchebrai, Robert is imprisoned 

for the rest of his life (28 years) in Cardiff castle. Henry becomes duke of the Normans. 

1107 Henry and Anselm disagree over the question of investiture, but a compromise is 

effected. Roger of Salisbury becomes justiciar, and oiganises the Curia Regis and 
court of exchequer. 
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1114 Henry's daughto Matilda marries the emperor Heniy V. 

1117 William Ciito, son ol Robert, organises a revolt in Normandy, and is supported by Louis 
VI of France and the counts ot FJandeis and Anjou. 

1119 Henry defeats William Clito and his allies at the bat-tle of Brenville. 

1120 Henry^s only son, William, is drOT^med at sea. 

1126 The ballons" agree to accept as their sovereign Henry’s daugliter, the empress Matilda, 
whose husband, Henry Y, had died the pre\dous year, 

1128 Matilda marries Geoffrey Piantagenet, count of Anjou. William, earl of Flandeis, dies 
1133 A son, afterwards Henry II, l^orn to Matilda The barons again swear allegiance to hei. 
1135 Henry I dies Stephen of Blois, nephew of Heniy I, is received as king );y the city of 
London, chosen by the barons, and crowned at Winchester. 

1137 David of Scotland, uncle of Matilda, invades England. 

11 3S David is defeated near Noithallerton m the ^‘battle of the Standard.^^ 

1138 Robert, carl of Gloucester, an illegitimate son of Henry I, revolts and declares for Ma- 

tilda Civil war becomes general, and for several years a state of anaichy exists. 

1141 Matilda defeats Stephen m battle at Lincoln and takes him piisoner. Matilda is gen- 

erally acknowledged as queen, ljut estranges her suppoitcrs by her liartoh and arro- 
gant lulo. 

1142 Robert of Gloucester taken jnisoner by the Londoner, and exchanged for Stephen, who 

besieges Matilda at Oxfoid She escapes, and lea^ cs England 
1149 Henry, son of Matilda, becomes duke of Normandy, and on his father’s death, m the 
next year, count of Anjou. 

1152 Henry marries Eleanor of Aquitaine, divorced wife of J^ouis VII of Francix 
1152 Hen^ invades England and renews the war. On the death of Eustace, Stephen’s 
heir, a treaty is arranged at Wallingford between Henry and Stephen by which the 
succession is settled on Henry. 

1154 Stephen dies, and is succeeded by Henr>’' II. Hemy completes the destruction of the 
“adulterine castles,” and esta)>iishes peace and order throughout England. Thomas 
k Becket is made chancellor. 

1162 Thomas k Becket becomes archbishop of CJauterbur^ . 

1164 The Great Council adopts the Constituilons of Clai’cndon. Thomas quarrels with the 
king and flees to France. 

1100 The kmg and council issue the Assisjo of Clarendon, refonriing the judicial system of 
England. 

1170 Thomas a Becket returns to England and is murdered. 

1171 Henry goes to Ireland, where his supremacy is acknowled^^ed by the native cliicfs. 

1172 Henry submits to the legates of the pope. TMnee Henry is crowned. 

1173 Prince Henry flees to the court of his fathcr-in-lay , Louis of Franco. Henry’s sons 

league against him, and arc supporU*d by the kings of T ranee and Scotland and the 
count of Flanders. Henry defeats the allies in Kormandy, 

1174 William the Lion, king of Scotland, invades England, but is captured at Alnwick. Will- 

iam acknowledges the soveroignty of Homy’' over Scotland. 

1181 Henry issues the Assize of Arms reorganising the old f^Td, or national militia. 

1183 Prince Henry, oldest son of Henry, dies. 

1186 Geoffrey, Henry’s second son, dies, and Richard becomes he^ir to the. throne. 

1188 The Saladin tithe to raise funds for the third crusade is iovied, 

1189 Henry dies, and is succeeded by Richard. IHchard persccuto the .Tews to raise money 

for hiB crusade, and loa.ves England. 

1190 William Longohamp becomes justiciar. 

1 191 Richard mames Boren garia of Navaire. He proceeds to the Holy Laud and takes Acre. 

Geoffrey, archbisiiop of York, and Jolui, Richard’s brother, combine and expel Long- 
champs from England, 

1192 Eicliard, returning from the Holy Land, is seized by Lfjoiiold <if Austria and given into 

the hands of the emperor Henry VI, by whom ho is imprisoned. 

1194 Richard is set at liberty upon payment of a heavy ransom. He visits England, gathers 
funds by extortionate taxation, ami crosses to Normamiy, where ho engages in war 
with Philip of France. lie never returns to England. 

1109 Richard is mortally wounded In an attack on in Limousin, uud dies. John suc- 

ceeds him as king of England. 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

1200 John makes peace with Philip, He divorces his English wife, Hadwisa of Gloucester, 
and marries Isabella of Angoul^mc, The barons of Poitou, led by Isabella’s be- 
trothed husband, Hugh do Lusignan, rise in revolt. 

1202 Philip summons John to answer the charges of the Poitevins. John refuses, idiilip 
and Prince Arthur, John’s nephew, attaiui his French possessions. 
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1203 Arthur is captured by John and disappears. 

1204 Philip overruns Normandy, Anjou, Marne, and Touraine, which submit with little show 

of resistance 

1208 England is placed under an mterdict by Pope Innocent III, for John's refusal to accept 

Stephen Langton as archbishop of Canteroury, 

1209 John is excommunicated by the pope. 

1211 Innocent threatens to depose John and give his kingdom to Philip. 

1213 John submits to the pope, accepts Langton, and does homage for his kingdom. A 

representative assembly summoned by John, consistmg of four men from each county, 
meets at St. Albans 

1214 Battle of Bouvines. Philip defeats the allied forces of the earl of Salisbury and Em- 

peror Otto of Germany in Planders. John makes peace with Philip. 

1215 The barons collect an army and force John to sign the Great Charter at Runnymede 

(June 15). 

1216 Wax between John and the barons. John's mercenaries overrun England The barons 

invite Ijouis, eldest son of Philip, to be king. Louis lands at Thanet with an army 
and enters London. John dies John's son Henry III is crowned, and the barons 
rally about him. The earl of Pembroke becomes regent 

1217 Louis is defeated at Lincoln. Hubert dc Burgh defeats the French fleet off Dover. 

The treaty of Lambeth is arranged, by which Louis submits, and leaves England. 

1219 Hubert de Burgh, the justiciar, is for thirteen years the real luler of England. The 
baronial opposition is overcome, and John's foreign favourites driven from power. 
1227 Henry declaies himself of age 

1232 Henry dismisses Hubert de Burgh, and leplaces him with Peter des Roches, under 
whose rule foreigners, particularly Poitevins, obtain great influence and power in 
England. 

1234 Edmund Rich, archbishop of Cauterbuiy, insists upon and secures Peter's diam isfifl.1 
from office. 

1236 Henry marries Eleanor of Provenge. High offices are distributed to Provengals. 

1238 Simon de Monttort, carl of Leicester, raairies the king's sister Eleanor. 

1242 The barons refuse to furnish Henry funds for the piosccution ot war in Poitou. 

1243 Henry surrenders all claims to Poitou 

1244 The Great Council, now beginning to be knowm as parliament, asks for control over the 

appointment of ministers. 

1254 Representative knights of the shire are for the fimt time summoned to the parliament. 
1257 Simon de Montfort becomes leader of the baronial opposition 

1268 By the Provisions of Oxfoid which parliament (the Mad Parliament) adopts, and which 
the king is forced to accept, the government is placed in the hands of baronial com- 
mittees. Foreigners are forced to give up lands and offices. Peace with France. 

1263 Civil war between the baronial and royal parties, 

1264 By the Mise of Amiens, Louis IX of France attempts in vain to settle the dispute in 

England which had been laid before him as arbitrator. Both Londoners and barons 
refuse to accept Louis' decision. Earl Simon defeats the king at Lewes. Henry and 
Prince Edward are captured. The Mise of Lewes agreed to. 

1266 Earl Simon's parliament meets. Towns and boroughs are represented for the first 

time. The earl of Gloucester deserts Simon and joms Edward, who has esc^ed from 
his captors. Edward and Gloucester defeat Earl Simon at Evesham. Simon is 
killed. 

1267 Parliament at Marlborough, with Edward's approval, enacts reforms for which Simon 

contended. Edward becomes the real head of the government 
1270 Edward joins the seventh crusade. 

1272 Henry dies, and Edward is proclaimed king during his absence in the Holy Land. 

1274 Edward returns to England and is crowned. Robert Burnell becomes chancellor. 

1277 Edward suppresses an uprising of Llewelyn and the Welsh. 

1279 Statute of mortmain Ls passed, to check the transfer of property to the church. 

1282 Llewelyn and his brother David lead the Welsh in revolt. Edward marches against the 

Welsh and defeats them. Llewelyn is slain. 

1283 David is captured and executed. The statute of Wales is passed 

1286 Edward goes to Gascony and remains three years. He mediates in the quarrel be- 
tween France and Aragon. 

1289 Edward returns to England and dismisses and punishes corrupt judges. 

1290 All Jews are compelled to leave England. The statute Qvm Emptores*^ forbids sub- 

infeudation. Death of Queen Eleanor. 

1291 Scottish nobles and clergy meet Edward at Norham, and acknowledge his right to decide 

the disputed succession, 

1292 Edward decides the Scottish succession in favour of John Baliol, who docs homage to 

Edward for his kingdom. 

1294 A quarrel begins between Philip IV of Prance and Edward. 
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1295 A league between France and Scotland is formed, which lasts forever three hundred 

years. The Model Parliament” meets — all three estates being fuUy represented for 
the first time. Edward invades Scotland. 

1296 Battle of Dunbar. Bahol surrenders and is dispossessed 

1297 Edward prepares for war with France, but experiences difficulties in securing funds 

Edward goes to Flanders. The rising of William Wallace in Scotland. The English 
are defeated at Cambuskenneth, near Stirling Wallace invades the north of Eng- 
land, Edward signs the ^‘Confirmatio Cartaium^^ at Ghent. Truce with France is 
arranged, 

1298 Edward invades Scotland, and defeats Wallace at Falkirk. Wallace flees to France. 

1299 Treaty of Chartres between Fiance and England. Guienne restored to the English. 

Edward marries Margaret, sister of Philip 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

1303 The Scots under the legcnt, Comyn, defeat the English. Edward invades and subdue^ 
Scotland 

1305 Wallace is betrayed to the English and executed. 

1306 Robert Biucc slays Comyn, and is crowned king of the Si-ots at Scone. The English 

invade Scotland. Bruce is defeated and his foice scattered. 

1307 Edward, on his way to Scotland, dies near Carlisle. Edward II succeeds to the throne, 

and allows himself to be ruled by Piers Gaveston, a Gascon adventurer, whom he 
creates carl of Coniwall. Bruce wins victories in Scotland. 

1308 The barons demand Gaveston^s dismissal, Edward evades it by appointing him lord 

deputy of Ireland. Impiisonmcnt of kniglits Templai's, 

1310 The loras ordamers are appointed to cany out administrative reforms. 

1311 Gaveston is banished by paiiiamcni, but returns. 

1312 The barons, under Thomas of Lancaster, take up arms and seize Gaveston, who is exe- 

cuted without trial. The king is for(‘CHl to pardon the barons. 

1314 Edward takes an army into Scotland to relieve Stirling, but is defeated at Bannock- 

burn. All Scotland is lost to Edward. Lancaster beeouu^s chief minister. 

1315 Edward Bruce invades Ireland. The Scots ravage Northumberland 

1318 Robert Bruce takes Berwick and ravages Yorkshire. Edward Bruce is defeated and 
killed at Dundalk. 

1320 Hugh Despenser and his sou obtain great influence with Ed wan 1. 

1321 Parliament banishes the Despensers. Lancaster, Hereford, and Roger Mortimer rouse 

the Welsh marchers to ic%'oli and seek the alliance of Robert linicc. Moitimei? 
submits to Edward. 

1322 Herefoid is killed and Laiicast^er is <‘ai)turcd at Boroughhridge, Lancastt^r executed. 

Hugh Dcsponsci made earl of Winchester. 

1323 Edwaid acknowledges Bruce's title as king of the Scots and agrees to a thirteen years' 

truce. ^ 

1325 Difficulties with Franco. Queen Isabella and Prince hklwanl go to Paris to arrange a 

settlement, whore they fall uikUt the influence of tfie exiled Hogex Mortimer. A <*o«- 
spiracy against Edward w formed. 

1326 The queen, I'rincc Edward, and Mortimer land with an army in Buflolk. London 

declares for the queen. Edward and the Desponserh arc captured. The Despensers 
are executed. 

1327 Parliament at Westminster forces the resigiiriUon of Edward. Priu<*c hklwaid pro- 

claimed king as Edward 111. Edward II murdered in Berkeley castle. Isabella 
and Mortimer rule England for tlie young king. The government nominally in the 
hands of a council of regency. Bruce continues to harry northern England, 

1328 Mortimer acknowledges the complete independence of Scotland. Edward marries 

Philippa of Ilainauit. Mortimer's unpopularity grows. 

3330 Mortimer flccuros the execution of the earl of Kent, tlic king's uncle. Edward con- 
spires with Henry of Lancaster against Mortimer. Mortimer is seized and executed. 

1332 Death of Robert Bruce, Edward Balioi, supported by the English, attempts to seize 

the throne. Ho is crovmed, but is subsequently driven back to Englainl. 

1333 The Boots invade England, but are defeated at Ilalidon Hill by the English, who 

reinstate Baliol. 

1835 Edward invades Scotland with Baliol, who has been a second time expelled by the 

Scots. 

1836 Philip VI of France, in alliance with the Scots, invades the English possessions in Gascony. 

1337 Edward asserts his <jlaim to the French throne. The Hundred Years' War is begun. 

1338 Edward forms an alliance with the Flemish towns and the emperor Lewis of Bavaria. 

Edward lands In Antwerp. 

1339 Edward unsuccessfully invades France. 
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1340 French fleet burns Southampton and controls the Channel. The English fleet defeats 

and almost destroys the French fleet at the battle of Sluys. 

1341 Edward supports tne claims of John de Montfort to the duchy of Biittany. David 

Bruce returns to Scotland Edward’s continental allies desert him. 

1346 Edward and his son, the Black Prince, lead an army into Normandy. Edward ravages 

Normandy and advances almost to Paris. He retreats toward Calais, but is over- 
taken at Crdcy by Philip with an army twice the size of his own. The French are 
decisively defeated, and Edward retreats to Calais. David II of Scotland invades 
England, but is defeated and captured at Neville’s Cross 

1347 Calais surrendeis to Edward, and a teiimorary tmee is arranged with Philip. 

1348 The Black Death begins its rava^s in England. 

1355 The war is renewed. The Black Prince plunders the south of France. 

1356 The Black Prince advances into central France With a force of eight thousand men 

he is oveitakcn at Poitiei's by King John II of France and an aimy of fifty thousand. 
John is defeated and taken prisoner. 

1357 Edward changes his Scotch policy and reinstates David II 

1360 Edward invades France The treaty of Bretigny. Edward i enounces his daim to 
the French crown John is released. - r* 

1363 The Black Prince becomes governor of Aquitaine lie takes the part of Pedro of Castile 
against the usurping Henry of Trastamara ^ i 

1369 War between England and France is renewed, and Edward again assumes the title of 
King of France. Bertrand du Guesclin successfully opposes the English in the 
soum of France. 

1371 The Black Prince returns to England The English in Aquitame are driven to the coast 

towns. ^ AN t . TV 1 

1373 John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, leads a disastrous expedition from Calais to Bordeaux. 

1375 Truce with France lea^Ts only Calais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne in Englisli hands. 

1376 The duke of Lancaster becomes the virtual head of tlie government. The Good Parlia- 

ment meets. Death of the Black Prince. 

1377 Edward III dies. Richard 11, son of the Black Prince, becomes king, llie French re- 

new their attacks on the English coast. A council of regency is fonned. from which 
the royal jirinces are excluded. 

1379 A poll tax is imposed. 

1381 Wycliffe declares his disbelief in the doctiino of transubstautiation. Ihe Peasants 

Revolt breaks out. Wat Tyler and Ja^^k Straw lead a host of one hundred thousand 
peasants to London. Richard meets the peasants at Sinithficld. Wat Tyler is killed, 
and the revolt is suppicssed with great severity. 

1382 Richard marries Anne of Bohemia. 

1384 Death of Wyeliffe 

1385 Richard invades Scotland and burns Edinburgh. 

1386 John of Gaunt goes to Spain, and ThomaH, duke of Gloucester, the king's youngest 

uncle, assumes control. Suffolk, the chancellor, is impeached, and coiumlssioncrs of 
regency are appointed for one year ip regulate the reafin. 

1387 Richard prepares to oppose the commission. The lords appellant talcc up arms 

1388 The king’s principal siipportei's are charged with treason, before the ^'Mereikiss” Par- 

liament. The Scots win the battle of Otterbum, but Douglas is slain. 

1389 Richard dismisses ihe council, assumes personal charge of the govcinment, and rules 

for seven years as a constitutional monarch. Truce with France. 

1396 Richard marries Isabella of France, and a truce of twenty-eight years is arranged.^ 

1397 Richard, fearing a plot, arrests Gloucester, Ai*undel, and Warwick, Arundel is be- 

headed. Gloucester dies in prison. 

1398 The parliament of Shrewsbury, at Richard’s bidding, delegates parliamentary po*«^r to 

a committee of eighteen, thus freeing the king from constitutional restraints. Here- 
ford, son of John of Gaunt, and Norfolk are banished. 

1399 Death of John of Gaunt. Hereford, now duke of Lancaster, lands at Ra^’’cnspur, and 

is joined by the duke of York and the Percys. Ricliard is imprisoned in the Tower, 
and compelled to resign his crown. Parliament formally deposes the king, Henry 
of Lancaster becomes king as Henry IV. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

1400 Richard II disappears. The Welsh rise in revolt under Owen Glendower. 

1401 A statute for the buniing of heretics (De Imefico comburendo) is passed. 

1402 The Scots invade England, and are defeated by the Percys at Homildon HilL 

1403 The revolt of the Percys. Henry defeats the Percys at Shrewsbury. Harry Hotspur 

is killed. 

1404 France forms an alliance with Glendower. 
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li05 The Scotch prince Janies iails into Henry's hands on his way to France Mowbraj-, 
the earl marshal, and Bciope, archbishop of York, conspire against Henry and are 
executed. Tlie French land in Wales 
34(/8 The eail of Noithumborlaiid again revolts, and is defeated and killed 
1411 Henry quaiiels with his son Prince Henrjr 

1413 Henry IV dies, and is succeeded by his son Heiirj^ V. Henry actively persecutes the 

Lollards 

1414 Henry reasserts the English claim to the French crown. He forms an alliance with the 

duke of Burgundy. 

1115 Henry discoveis a plot to place Edmimd Moitimei, carl of March, on the throne, and 
executes the conspirators, including the earl oi Cambridge Henry leads an army 
into France, and captures Harfleur. Henry dt4eats the Fiench at Agmeourt and 
captiucs Chailes, duke of Orleans. Henry returns to London in triumph. 

1417 Henry invades Normandy. Sir John Oldcastlc, the Lollard leader, is executed. 

1418 Hemy captures Caen, and continues his conquest of Normandy. 

1419 Rouen, the last of the Norman stiongholds, surrendeis to Henry. 

1420 Treaty of Tioyes. Henry mariios Catheiiue oi Franco, and rules France as regent. 

1121 The duke ot Claience, brother of the Ling, killed m battle with the French and Scotch 

at Baug^* Hem y drives the French across the Loir(‘. 

1 1:22 Henry dies, and is succeeded by his udaiit son Homy VI. John, duke of Bedford, uncle 
of the king, becomes protector and pioceeds to France, wheie he acts as legent. 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, is regent in England. 

1421 Peace is made with Scotland, and the captive Jahies restored to ius throne. Bedford 

defeats the French at Verneml. 

1425 Gloucester quarrels witli his uncle, the chaneellor, Henry Bt^aufort. Beaufoit is made 
a cardinal 

1428 Bedford lays si(‘ge to Oileans. 

1429 Joan of Arc raises the siege of Orleans. Joan leads Ohailcs VII to llhcuus, whete he 

is crowned. Henry VI is ci owned at V\' estminst<‘r, and the protectorate comes to 
an end 

1430 Joan of Arc is captured by the Burgundians and sold lo the English. 

1431 Joan of Arc is burned at Rouen. "Henry VT is erowued king of France at Paris by 

Cardinal Beaufort. 

1435 The congress of Arras meets. Tlic attempt to an'ange a p(»acc is unsucceasful. Bed* 
ford dies, and Richard, duke of York, beconies rogesnt of I’raue.c The duke of Bur- 
gundy renounces lus English aliiauee, and enters into a league with Oharlo.s \HI. 

1 130 Paris is taken by the French. The French gradually extend their control in Normandy 
and Guieimc. 

lUl The earl of Suffolk arranges a truce ■?vith France. 

1445 Henry niarries Margaret of Anjou. 

1447 The duke of Gloucester is charged with high tioasoii, and die^s in prison. Richard, duke 
of York, becomes heir-apparent. 

1449 The French break the truce. 

1 150 The French capture Rouen. Normandy is lost lo the English. Suffolk is impeached 
and murdered. The rebellion of Jack Cade is Huppressed. 

1451 The French capture Bordeaux and l^ayoune. Calais is llui only French possession 
remaining in English hands. 

H52 Tlie duke of York makes an ineffectual attempt to displfieo Somerset by force. 

1453 Tall)Ot., earl of Hhrewsi)ury, leads an expedition to Gas{‘ony, hut is defeated and slain 
at Oastillon last battle of the liundred Yciars' War. Somorset is imprisoned. 
Henry's mind gives w’ay, tuid the duke of York is appointed protector. 

1 155 Henry rccovem. York is dismissed and Somerset returns to power. The Wars of tlio 
Roses begins. York, Salisbury, and Warwuik take up arms against Somerset, who is 
defeated and slain at Ht. Albjuis. Henry falls into the hands of the Yorkists. 

145S Henry brings about a brief reconciluition between the Yorkists and the Lancastrians. 
1459 (jivii war is renewed. Tlie Yorkists are vh^torious at Blare Heath. 

1190 Tlie Yorkists under Warwick, Halisbury, and March defeat tlui Lancastrians at North- 
ampton, and capture the king. The duke of York ehiiins the throne, and is declared 
heir hy parliament. Queen Margaret rouses the Lancastrians, who win the battle of 
Wakefield. The duke of York is killed. Salisbury is captured and executed. 

Hfil Edward, earl of March, York's son, d<ifeats the Lancastrians at Mortimer's Cross. The 
qiicen defeats Warwick at the second battle of 8t. Albans and sets the kinij free. 
The earl of March is taken to f^ondon by Warwick, where he m proclaimed king as 
Edward IV. lie pursues and defeats the Lancastrians at Towton, and is crowned 
at Westminster, Margaret decs to Bcotland. Edward creates his brother, George 
and Richard, dukes of Clarence and Gloucester. 

1404 Queen Margaret appears in the north and civil war is renewed. She is defeated at 
Hedgeley Moor and Hexham, Edward mames Elisabeth Woodville, 
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1465 Henry, the late king, is captured and thrown into the Tower. 

1469 Warwick, ^Hhe Kmg-maker,^^ becomes estranged from Edward because of favouritism 

shown the Woodvilles, Clarence marnes Warwick’s daughter Upnsings fomented 
by Warwick occur in the northern counties under Robin of Redcsdale. The queen’s 
father and brother are captured and beheaded. Edward is held prisoner for a short 
time by Warwick. 

1470 Clarence and Warwick, findmg that Edward has proof of their treachery, flee to France. 

They are reconciled to Queen Margaret and plan the restoration of Ilenry VI. War- 
wick crosses to England, Edward flees to Flanders, and Heniy is restored. 

1471 Edward and Gloucester land in England. They arc joined by Clarence and enter Lon- 

don. Edward defeats Warwick at Barnet. Warwick is killed. Edward defeats 
Margaret at Tewkesbury. The prince of Wales is slain. Death of Henry VI in the 
Tower. 

1474 Edward leagues with Burgundy against France. Edwaid invades France, but is bought 
off by Louis XI. 

1478 Clarence is charged with treason, and murdered in the Tower. 

1483 Edward dies, and is succeeded by his son, Edwaid V, a boy of twelve. Richard, duke of 

Gloucester, becomes guaidian. Gloucester overthrows the queen’s relatives, and is 
acknowledged as protector Gloucester orders the execution of Hastings, Rivers, 
and Grey. Edward V is deposed, and Gloucester is declared king by parliament. He 
is crowned as Richard III. Buckingham revolts, but is taken and executed. Ed- 
ward V and his younger brother, Richard of York^ are murdered m tlic Tower. 

1484 Death of Richard’s son, Edward, prince of Wales. 
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